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TO  THR    BIOHT   HONOURABLE 

PHILIP  DORMER,  EARL   OF  CHESTERFIELD, 

One  of  hii  Mijeslj'a  prindpil  SecreUriei  of  Slate. 
MY    LORD, 

»VHEN  first  I  undertook  to  write  an  Engluh  Dictionary, 
I  had  no  expectaljon  of  any  higher  patrouage  than  that  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  copy,  nor  proxpect  of  any  other  ad- 
vantage than  the  price  of  my  labour.  I  knew  that  the 
work  in  which  I  engaged  is  generally  considered  as 
drudgery  for  the  blind,  as  the  proper  toil  of  artless  ia- 
dustry ;  a  task  that  requires  neither  the  light  of  learning, 
nor  the  activity  of  genius,  bat  maybe  soccessfally  performed 
without  any  higher  quality  than  that  of  bearing  burdens 
with  dull  patience,  and  beating  the  track  of  the  alphabet 
with  riu^sh  resolution. 

Whether  this  opinion,  so  long  transmitted,  and  so  widely 
propagated,  had  its  beginning  from  truth  and  nature,  or 
from  accident  and  prejudice;  whether  it  be  decreed  by 
the  authority  of  reason  or  the  tyranny  of  ignorance,  that, 
of  all  the  candidates  for  literary  praise,  the  unhappy  lexi- 
cographer holds  the  lowest  place,  neither  vanity  nor  in- 
terest incited  me  (o  inquire.  It  appeared  that  the  province 
allotted  me  was,  of  all  the  re^ons  of  learoing,  generally 
confessed  to  be  the  least  delightful,  that  it  was  believed 
to  produce  neither  fruits  nor  flowers ;  and  that,  after  a 
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iong  and  laborious  cultivation,  not  etea  the  barren  laurel* 
had  been  found  upon  it. 

Yet  on  this  province,  mj  Lord,  I  entered,  with  the 
pleasing  hope,  that,  as  it  was  low,  it  likewise  would  be 
safe.  I  was  drawn  forward  with  the  prospect  of  emploj- 
ment,  which,  though  not  splendid,  would  be  useful ;  and 
which,  though  it  could  not  make  my  life  envied,  would 
keep  it  innocent ;  which  would  awaken  no  passion,  engage 
'  me  in  no  contention,  nor  throw  in  my  way  any  temptation  to 
disturbthequietofothersby  censure,  or  my  own  by  Battery. 

I  had  read,  indeed,  of  times,  in  which  princes  and  states- 
men thought  it  part  of  their  honour  to  promote  the  im- 
provement of  their  native  tongues ;  and  in  which  dictiona- 
ries were  written  under  the  protection  of  greatness.  To 
the  patrons  of  such  undertakings  I  willingly  paid  the  ho- 
mage of  believing  that  they,  who  were  thus  solicitous  for 
the  perpetuity  of  their  language,  had  reason  to  expect  ttiat 
dieir  actions  would  be  celebrated  by  posterity,  and  that 
the  eloquence  which-  they  promoted  would  be  employed  in 
their  praise.-  But  I  considered  such  acts  of  beneficence  as 
prod^es,  recorded  rather  to  raise  wonder  than  expecta- 
tion ;  and,  content  with  the  terms  that  I  had  stipulated,  had 
not  suffered  my  imagination  to  flatter  me  with  any  other 
encouragement,  when  I  found  that  my  design  had  been 
thought  by  your  Lordship  of  importance  suflicient  to  at- 
tract yonr  favbur. 

How  far  this  unexpected  distinction  can  be  rated  among 
the  happy  incidents  of  life,  I  am  uot  yet  able  to  determine. 
Its  first  effect  has  been  to  make  me  anxioas,  lest  it  should 
fix  the  attention  of  the  pnblick  too  much  upon  me ;  and,  as 
it  once  happened  to  an  epick  poet  of  France,  by  raising 
the  reputation  of  the  attempt,  obstruct  the  reception  of 
the  work.  I  imagine  what  the  world  will  expect  from  a 
scheme,  prosecuted  nnder  your  Lordship's  influence  i  and 
I  know  that  expectation,  when  her  wings  are  once  ex- 

■  Lord  Oirerf,  in  «  leuer  to  Dr.  Birah,  mantioni  tbii  u  one  of  the  vsry  f^w 
iniccnnciw  in  thb  tdininbtc  uUreu,  tha  lairtl  not  being  barrtn  in  >nj  icnie, 
but  bearing  frniti  Mid  Bowtn.     Boswell'i  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  160.    Eon.  1804. 
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panded,  easily  reaches  heights  which  performance  neTer 
will  attain ;  and  when  she  lus  mounted  the  summit  of  per- 
fectioD,  derides  her  follower,  who  dies  in  the  pnisait. 

Not,  therefore,  to  raise  expectation,  but  to  repress  it,  I 
here  lay  before  yoar  Lordship  the  plan  of  my  undertaking, 
that  more  may  not  be  demanded  than  I  intend ;  and  that, 
before  it  is  too  far  advanced  to  be  thrown  into  a  new  me- 
thod, I  may  be  advertised  of  its  defects  or  superfluities. 
Sach  infonnations  I  may  justly  hope,  from  the  emalation 
with  which  those,  who  desire  the  praise  of  elegance  or  dis- 
cernment, must  contend  io  the  promotion  of  a  design  that 
you,  my  Lord,  have  not  thought  unworthy  to  share  yonr 
attention  with  treaties  and  with  wars. 

In  the  first  attempt  to  methodise  my  ideas  I  found  a 
difliculty,  which  extended  itself  to  the  whole  work.  It 
was  not  easy  to  determine  by  what  rule  of  distinction  the 
words  of  this  dictionary  were  to  be  chosen.  -The  chief  in- 
tent of  it  is  to  preserve  the  purity,  and  ascertain  the  nfean- 
ing  of  our  English  idiom  \\  and  this  seems  to  require  no- 
thing more  than  ^at  our  language  be  considered,  so  far  as 
it  is  onr  own ;  that  the  words  and  phrases  osed  in  the  ge- 
neral intercourse  of  life,  or  found  in  the  works  of  those 
whom  we  commonly  style  polite  writers,  be  selected,  with- 
out  including  the  terms  of  particular  professions;  since, 
with  the  arts  to  which  they  relate,  they  are  generally  de- 
rived Irom  other  nations,  end  are  very  oft6n  the  same  in  all 
the  languages  of  this  part  of  the  world.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  exact  and  pure  idea  of  a  grammatical  dictionary;  but 
in  lexicography,  as  in  other  arts,  naked  science  ia  too  de- 
licate for  the  purposes  of  life.  The  value  of  a  work  must 
be  estimated  by  its  use ;  it  is  not  enough  that  a  dictionary 
delights  the  critick,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  it  instructs 
the  learner ;  as  it  is  to  little  purpose'  that  an  engine 
amuses  the  philosopher  by  the  subtUty  of  its  mechanism,  if 
it  requires  so  much  knowledge  in  its  application  as  to  be 
of  no  advantage  to  the  common  workman. 

The  title  which  I  prefix  to  my  work  has  long  conveyed 
a  veiy  miscellaneous  idea,  and  they  that  take  a  dictionary 
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into  their  hands,  have  been  accustomed  to  expect  from  it 
a  iolution  of  almost  every  difficulty.  If  foreign  words, 
therefore,  were  rejected.  It  conld  be  little  regarded,  ex- 
cept b;  criticka,  or  those  who  aspire  to  criticism;  and 
however  it  might  enlighten  those  that  write,  woaid  be  all 
darkness  to  them  that  only  read.  The  UDlearoed  much 
oftener  consult  their  dictionaries  for  the  meauin^  of  words, 
than  for  thoir  structures  or  formations ;  and  the  words 
that  most  want  explanation  are  generally  terms  of  art ; 
which,  therefore,  experience  has  taught  my  predecessors 
to  spread  with  a  kind  of  pompous  luxuriance  over  their 
productions. 

The  academicians  of  France,  indeed,  rejected  terms  of 
science  in  their  first  essay,  but  found  afterwards  a  neces- 
sity of  relaxing  the  rigour  of  their  determination ;  and, 
though  they  would  not  naturalize  them  at  once  by  a  single 
act,  permitted  them  by  degrees  to  settle  themselves  among 
the  natives,  with  little  opposition ;  and  it  would  surely  be 
no  proof  of  judgment  to  imitate  them  in  an  errour  which 
they  have  now  retracted,  and  deprive  the  book  of  its  chief 
use,  by  scrupulous  distinctions. 

Of  such  words,  however,  all  are  not  equally  to  be  coa- 
sidered  as  parts  of  our -language;  for  some  of  them  are 
naturalized  and  incorporated ;  bnt  others  still  continue 
aliens,  and  are  rather  auxiliaries  than  subjects.  This  na- 
turalization is  produced  either  by  an  admission  into  com- 
mon speech,  in  some  metaphorical  signification,  which  is 
the  acquisition  of  a  kind  of  property  among  us ;  as  we 
say,  the  zenith  of  advancement,  the  meridian  of  life,  the 
cynosure "  of  neighbouring  eyes ;  or  it  is  the  consequence 
of  long  intermixture  and  frequent  use,  tty  which  the  ear 
is  accustomed  to  the  sound  of  words,  till  their  original  is 
forgotten,  as  in  equator,  satellites;  or  of  the  change  of  a 
foreign  to  an  English  termination,  and  a  conformity  to 
the  laws  of  the  speech  into  which  they  are  adopted  ;  as  in 
category,  cachexy,  peripneumony. 

Of  those  which  still  continue  in  the  state  of  aliens,  and 
■■  Milton. 
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have  made  no  approaches  toirards  assimilatian,  some  seem 
neceflsary  to  be  retaioed,  because  the  purchasers  of  the 
Dictionary  will  expect  to  find  tfaem.  Such  are  many  words 
in  the  common  law,  as  capias,  habeas  corpus,  pramunire, 
nut  priut:  such  are  some  terms  of  controversial  divinity, 
\-  as  hypostasis;  and  of  physick,  as4he  names  of  diseases; 
and,  in  general,  all  terms  which  can  be  found  in  books 
not  written  professedly  upon  particular  aits,  or  can  be 
supposed  necessary  to  those  who  do  not  regularly  study 
them.  Thns,  when  a  reader  not  skilled  in  physick  happens 
in  Milton  upon  this  line, 

pining  aliophj, 

Maittimiu,  and  wide-nuting  pcgtilenc?, 

he  will,  with  equal  expectation,  look  into  his  dictionary 
for  ^e  word  marasmas,  as  for  atrophy,  or  pestilence ;  and 
will  have  reason  to  complain  if  he  does  not  find  it. 

It  seems  necessary  tq  the  completion  of  a  dictionary,  de- 
signed not  merely  for  criticks,  bnt  for  popular  ose,  that  it 
should  comprise,  in  some  degree,  the  peculiar  words  of 
every  profession ;  that  the  terms  of  war  and  navigation 
should  be  inserted,  so  far  as  they  can  be  required  by 
readers  of  travels,  and  of  history ;  and  those  of  law,  mer- 
chandise, and  mechanical  trades,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
supposed  nseful  in  the  occurrences  of  common  life. 

But  there  ought,  however,  to  be  some  distinction  made 
between  the  different  classes  of  vords ;  and,  therefore,  it 
will  be  proper  to  print  those  which  are  incorporated  into 
the  language  in  the  usnal  character,  and  those  which  are 
still  to  be  considered  as  foreign,  in  the  Italick  letter. 

Another  question  may  arise  with  regard  to  appellatives, 
or  the  names  of  species.  It  seems  of  no  great  use  to  set 
down  the  words  horse,'  dog,  cat,  uAUow,  aider,  daisy,  rose, 
and  a  thousand  others,  of  which  it  will  be  hard  to  give  an 
explanation,  not  more  obscure  than  the  word  itself.  Yet 
it  is  to  be  considered,  that,  if  the  names  of  animals  be 
inserted,  we  must  admit  those  which  are  more  known,  as 
well  as  those  with  which  we  are,  by  accident,  less  ac- 
quainted ;  and  if  they  are  all  rejected,  how  will  the  reader 
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be  relieved  from  diffionlties  produced  by  allusioiis  to  the 
crocodile,  the  chameleon,  the  ichneamon,  and  the  hjKiia! 
If  ao  plants  are  to  be  meatioaed,  the  most  pleasing  part 
of  nature  will  be  excluded,  and  mau;  beautiful  epithets 
be  unexplained.  If  only  those  which  are  less  knovn  are 
to  be  mentioned,  who  shall  fix  the  limits  of  the  reader's 
learning!  The  importance  of  such  explications  appears 
from  the  mistakes  which  the  want  of  them  has  occasioned: 
had  Shakespeare  had  a  dictionary  of  this  kind,  he  had 
not  made  tiie  vmodbine  entwine  the  koneytuckle;  nor  would 
Milton,  with  such  assistance,  have  disposed  so  improperly 
of  his  elites  and  his  scorpion. 

Besides,  as  such  words,  like  others,  require  that  their 
accents  should  be  settled,  their  sounds  ascertained,  and 
their  etymologies  deduced,  they  cannot  be  properly  omit- 
ted in  the  Dictionary.  And  though  the  explanations  of 
some  may  be  censured  as  trivial,  because  they  are  almost 
unireTsally  understood,  and  those  of  others  as  anneces- 
sary,  because  they  will  seldom  occur,  yet  it  seems  not 
proper  to  omit  them ;  since  it  ia  rather  to  be  wished  that 
many  readers  should  find  more  than  they  expect,  than  that 
one  should  miss  what  he  might  hope  to  find. 

When  all  the  words  are  selected  and  arranged,  the  first 
part  of  the  work  to  be  considered  is  the  orthography, 
which  was  long  vague  and  uncertain ;  which  at  last,  when 
its  fluctuation  ceased,  was  in  many  cases  settled  but  by 
accident ;  and  m  which,  according  to  your  Lordship's  oV 
servation,  there  is  still  great  uncertainty  among  the  best 
criticks :  nor  is  it  easy  to  state  a  rule  by  which  we  may 
decide  between  custom  and  reason,  or  between  the  equi- 
ponderant authorities  of  writers  alike  eminent  for  judg- 
ment and  accuracy. 

The  great  orthographical  contest  has  long  subsisted  be- 
tween etymology  and  pronunciation.  It  has  been  de- 
manded, on  one  hand,  that  men  should  write  as  they 
speak ;  but,  as  it  has  been  shown  tbat  this  conformity  never 
was  attained  in  any  language,  and  that  it  is  not  more  easy 
to  persuade  men  to  agree  exactly  in  speaking  than  in 
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wiiliog,  it  may  he  asked,  with  equal  propriety,  «hy  mea 
do  not  rather  speak  as  they  write.  Id  France,  where  this 
controversy  was  at  its  greatest  height,  neither  party,  how- 
ever ardent,  durst  adhere  steadily  to  their  own  rule ;  the 
etymologist  was  often  forced  to  spell  >with  the  people ;  and 
the  advocate  for  the  authority  of  pronunciation  found  it 
sometinies  deviating  so  capriciously  from  the  received  use 
of  writing,  that  he  was  constrained  to  comply  with  the 
rule  of  his  adversaries,  lest  be  should  lose  the  end  by  the 
means,  and  be  left  alone  by  following  the  crowd. 

When  a  question  of  orthography  is  dubious,  that  prao^ 
tice  has,  in  my  opinion,  a  claim  to  preference  which  pre- 
serves the  greatest  number  of  radical  letters,  or  seems 
most  to  comply  with  the  general  custom  of  our  Iai^;uagei, 
But  the  chief  rule  which  I  propose  to  fallow  is,  to  make' 
DO  innovation  withont  a  reason  sufficient  to  balaoce  die 
iacoDvenience  of  change ;  and  such  reasons  I  do  not  ex- 
pect often  to  £nd.  All  change  is  of  itself  an  evil,  whicb> 
ought  not  to  be  hazarded  but  for  evident  advantage ;  and 
as  inconstancy  is  in  every  case  a  mark  of  weakoess,  it  will 
add  nothing  to  the  reputation  of  our  tongue.  There  are, 
indeed,  some  who  despise  the  inconvenicncies  of  con- 
fusion, wbo  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  departing  from  cus- 
tom, and  to  think  alteration  desirable  for  its  own  sake  ^  and 
the  reformation  of  our  orthogr^hy,  which  these  writers 
have  attempted,  should  not  pass  without  its  due  honours, 
but  that  I  suppose  they  hold  singularity  its  own  reward, 
or  may  dread  the  fascination  of  lavish  pruse. 

The  present  usage  of  spelling,  where  the  present  usage 
can  be  distii^ished,  will,  therefore,  in  this  work,  be  ge- 
nerally followed ;  yet  there  will  be  often  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, that  it  is  in  itself  inaccurate,  and  tolerated  rather 
than  chosen ;  particularly  when,  by  the  change  of  one  letter 
or  more,  the  meaning  of  a  word  is  obscured,  as  in  farrief- 
{otferrier,  as  it  was  formerly  written,  ^romferrvm,  oi/er;  . 
in  gibberith  for  gebriah,  the  jai^on  of  Geber,  and  his  chy-  ' 
mical  f(dlowers,  understood  by  none  but  their  own  tribe. 
It  will  be  likewise  someUmes.  proper  to  trace  back  the 
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orthography  of  different  ages,  and  shov  by  what  grada- 
tioDS  the  word  departed  from  its  original. 

Closely  coDoected  with  orthography  is  proaunciatioD, 
the  stability  of  which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  duration 
of  a  language,  because  the  firstchange  will  naturally  begin 
by  corruptions  in  the  living  speech.  The  want  of  certain 
rules  for  the  proDunciation  of  former  ages,  has  made  us 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  metrical  art  of  our  ancient  poets ; 
and  since  those  who  study  their  sentiments  regret  the  loss 
of  their  numbers,  it  is  surely  time  to  provide  that  the  har- 
mony of  the  modems  may  be  more  permanent. 

A  new  pronunciation  will  make  almost  a  new  speech ; 
and,  therefore,  since-one  great  end  of  this  undertaking  is 
^to  fix  the  English  language, Vare  will  be  taken  to  deter- 
mine the  accentuation  of  alt  polysyllables  by  proper  autho- 
rities, as  it  is  one  of  those  capricious  phtenomena  which 
cannot  be  easily  reduced  to  rules.  Thus  there  is  no  ante- 
cedent reason  for  difference  of  accent  in  the  two  words  dolo- 
rotu  and  eonorous ;  yet  of  the  one  Milton  ^ves  the  sound 
in  this  line. 

He  pm'd  o'er  many  a  region  dalorotit ; 

and  that  of  the  other  in  this, 

Smitrimt  metal  blowiag  martial  aoutids. 

It  may  be  likewise  proper  to  remark  metrical  licenses, 
such  as  contractions,  generous,  gtrCrous ;  reverend,  rcuVcnrf ; 
and  coalitions,  as  region,  question. 

But  still  it  is  more  necessary  to  fix  the  pronnnciation  of 
monosyllables,  by  placing  with  them  words  of  correspon- 
dent sound,  that  one  may  guard  the  other  against  the 
danger  of  that  variation,  which,  to  some  of  the  most  com- 
mon, has  already  happened  ;  so  that  the  words  wound  and 
toind,  as  they  are  now  frequently  pronounced,  will  not 
rhyme  to  eound  and  mind.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
many  words  written  alike  are  differently  pronounced,  as 
Jfow,  and  brow:  which  may  be  thus  registered, ^otc,  woe; 
brow,  now;  or  of  which  the  exemplification  may  be  gene- 
rally given  by  a  distich :  thus  the  words  tear,  or  lacerate 
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and  tear,  the  water  of  the  eye,  have  the  same  letters,  but 
may  be  distioguished  thus,  tear,  dare ;  tear,  peer. 

Some  words  have  two  sounds,  which  may  be  equally  ad- 
mitted, aa  being  equally  defensible  by  authority.  Thus 
great  is  differently  used : 

Foi  SwiTt  tmd  him  despised  the  farce  oT  aUle, 

Tbe  wiber  follies  of  the  viae  vid  great,  Pop£. 

Aiif  mi^ortoiiemvle  the  throne  ber  leat. 

And  Qooe  could  be  uohippj  but  thereof.  Rowe. 

The  care  of  such  minute  particulars  may  be  censured  as 
trifling ;  but  these  particulars  have  not  been  thought  un- 
worthy of  attention  in  more  polished  languages. 

The  accuracy  of  the  French,  in  stating  tbe  sounds  of 
their  letters,  is  well  known ;  and,  among  the  Italians, 
Crescembeni  has  not  thought  it  unnecessary  to  inform  his 
countrymen  of  the  words  which,  in  compliance  with  dif- 
ferent rhymes,  are  allowed  to  be  differently  spelt,  and  of 
which  the  nimiber  is  now  so  fixed,  that  no  modern  poet  is 
suffered  to  increase  it. 

When  the  orthography  and  pronunciation  are  adjusted, 
tbe  etymology  or  derivation  is  next  to  be  considered,  and 
the  words  are  to  be  distinguished  according  to  the  different 
classes,  whether  simple,  as  day,  Jiffkt,  or  compound,  as 
day-light ;  whether  primitive,  as,  to  act,  or  derivative,  as 
action,  actionable ;  active,  activity.  This  will  much  faci- 
litate tbe  attainment  of  our  language,  which  now  stands 
in  our  dictionaries  a  confused  heap  of  words  without  de- 
pendence, and  without  relation. 

When  this  part  of  tbe  work  is  performed,  it  will  bg  ne- 
cessaiy  to  inquire  how  our  primitives  are  to  be  deduced 
from  foreign  languages,  which  may  be  often  very  success- 
fully performed  by  the  assistance  of  our  own  etymologists. 
This  search  will  give  occasion  to  many  curious  disquisi- 
tions, and  sometimes,  perhaps,  to  conjectures,  which  to 
readers  unacquainted  with  tliijf  kind  of  study,  cannot  but 
appear  improbable  and  capricions.  But  it  may  be  rea- 
stmably  imagined,  that  what  is  so  much  in  the  power  of 
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neu  as  langna^,  will  very  often  be  capriciously  oqo- 
dacted.  Nor  are  these  disquisitions  and  coajectnrea  to 
be  considered  aitogetber  as  wanton  sports  of  wit,  or  vain 
shows  of  learning ;  our  language  is  well  known  not  to  be 
primitive  or  self-originated,  but  to  have  adopted  words  of 
every  generation,  and,  either  for  the  supply  of  its  neces- 
sities, or  the  increase  of  its  copiousness,  to  have  received 
additions  from  very  distant  regions  ;  so  that  in  search  of 
the  progenitors  of  our  speech,  we  may  wander  from  the 
tropick  to  the  frozen  zone,  and  find  some  in  the  valleys  of 
Palestine,  and  some  upon  the  rocks  of  Norway, 

Beside  the  derivation  of  particular  words,  there  is  like- 
wise an  etymology  of  phrases.  Expressions  are  often 
taken  from  other  languages ;  some  apparently,  as  to  rtM  a 
risk,  courir  un  risque ,-  and  some  even  when  we  do  not 
seem  to  borrow  their  words;  thus,  to  brii^  about,  or  ac- 
complish, appears  an  English  phrase,  but  in  reality  our  na- 
tive word  about  has  no  such  import,  and  is  only  a  French 
expression,  of  which  we  have  an  example  in  the  common 
phrase  venir  d  bout  (tune  affaire. 

In  exhibiting  the  descent  of  our  language,  our  etymo- 
logists seem  to  have  been  too  lavish  of  their  learning,  hav- 
ing traced  almost  every  word  through  various  tongues, 
only  to  show  what  was  shown  sufficiently  by  the  first  deri- 
vation. This  practice  is  of  great  use  in  synoptical  lexicons, 
vi:here  mutilated  and  doubtful  languages  are  explained  by 
their  affinity  to  others  more  certain  and  extensive,  but  is 
generally  superfluous  in  English  etymologies.  When  the 
word  is  easily  deduced  from  a  Saxon  original,  I  shall  not 
often  inquire  further,  since  we  know  not  the  parent  of  the 
Saxon  dialect;  but  when  it  is  borrowed  from  the  French, 
I  shall  show  whence  the  French  is  apparently  derived. 
Where  a  Saxon  root  cannot  be  found,  the  defect  may  be 
supplied  from  kindred  languages,  which  will  be  generally 
furnished  with  much  liberality  by  the  writers  of  our  glos- 
saries ;  writers  who  deserve  often  the  highest  praise,  both  of 
judgment  and  industry,  end  may  expect  at  least  to  be 
mentioned  with  honour  by  me,  whom  Uiey  have  freed  from 
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the  greatest  part  of  a  very  laborious  vork,  and  oa  whom 
Qtej  have  imposecl,  at  wont,  ool;  the  easy  task  of  rejeot- 
ii^  soperfluilies. 

By  tracing  in  this  manner  every  word  to  its  original,! 
and  not  admittiDg,  but  with  great  caution,  any  of  which  no  I 
original  can  be  found,  we  shall  secure  our  langoage  froni(_  /  vjm  '  K' 
being  overran  with  cant,  from  being  crowded  with   lowi        J^ 
terms,  the  spawn  of  folly  or  affectation,  which  arise  from  ^c<^h 

no  just  principles  of  speech,  andofwUch,  therefore,  no  le-J 
gidmate  derivation  can  be  shown. 

When  the  etymology  is  thus  adjusted,  the  analogy  of 
onr  langnage  is  next  to  be  considered  i  when  we  have  dis- 
covered whence  our  words  are  derived,  we  are  to  examine 
by  what  rules  they  are  governed,  and  how  they  are  in- 
Bected  through  their  various  terminations.  The  termina- 
tions of  the  English  are  few,  but  those  few  have  hitherto 
remained  unregarded  by  the  writers  of  oar  dictionaries. 
Onr  substantives  are  declioed  only  by  the  plural  termina- 
tion, our  adjectives  admit  do  variation  but  in  the  degrees 
of  comparisoD,  and  our  verbs  are  conjugated  by  auxiliary 
words,  and  are  only  changed  in  the  prefer  tense. 

To  our  langnage  may  be,  withgreat  justness,  applied  the  ^ 
observation  of  Quintilian,  that  speech  was  not  formed  by 
ao  analogy  sent  from  heaven.  It  did  not  descend  to  us  in 
a  state  of  uniformity  and  perfection,  but  was  produced  by  ^ 
necessity,  and  enlarged  by  accident,  and  is,  therefore,  com- ' 
posed  of  dissimilar  parts,  thrown  tc^ther  by  n^ligence, 
by  afiectation,  by  learning  or  by  ignorance. 

Onr  inflectioos,  therefore,  are  by  no  means  constant,  but  -* 
admit  of  uumberless  irregularities,  which  in  this  Dictionary 
will  be  diligently  uoted.  Thus  fox  makes  in  the  plural 
foxes,  but  ox  makes  oxen.  Sheep  is  the  same  in  both  num- 
bers. Adjectives  are  sometimes  compared  by  changing 
the  last  syllable,  as  proud,  prouder,  proudeti;  and  some- 
times by  particles  prefixed,  as  ambitioiu,  more  ambitious, 
matt  ambitiouE.  The  forms  of  our  verbs  are  subject  to 
great  variety;  some  end  their  preter  tense  in  ed,  as  I 
lorn,  I  hved,  I  have  hwd;  which  may  be  called  the  regu- 
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lar  form,  and  is  foltoved  hy  most  of  oar  verbs  of  sonUietn 
origiaal.  But  many  depart  from  this  rule,  without  agree- 
ing in  any  other,  as  I  skate,  I  gkooi,  I  have  tlutken  or 
ahook,  as  it  is  sontetimes  written  in  poetry;  I  viaie,  I 
made,  I  have  made;  Ihring.lbrmiffht;  Iwrin^,Iwrung; 
and  many  others,  which,  as  they  cannot  be  reduced  to 
rates,  mast  be  learned  from  the  dictionary  rather  than  the 
grammar.  ' 

The  verbs  are  likewise  to  he  distinguished  according  to 
their  qualities,  as  actives  from  neuters;  the  neglect  of 
which  has  already  introduced  some  barbarities  in  our  con- 
versation, which,  if  not  obviated  by  just  animadversions, 
may  in  time  creep  into  our  writings. 

Thus,  ray  Lord,  will  our  language  be  laid  down,  distinct 
in  its  minutest  subdivisions,  and  Tcsolved  into  its  elemental 
principlea.  And  who  upon  this  survey  can  forbear  to 
wish,  that  these  fundamental  atoms  of  our  speech  might 
obtain  the  firmoess  and  immutability  of  the  primogenial 
and  constituent  particles  of  matter,  that  they  might  retain 
their  substauce  while  they  alter  their  appearance,  and  be 
varied  and  compounded,  yet  not  destroyed! 

But  this  is  a  privilege  which  words  are  scarcely  to  ex- 
pect: for,  like  their  author,  when  they  are  not  gaining 
strengtii,  they  are  generally  losing  it  Though  art  may 
sometimes  prolong  their  duration,  it  will  rarely  give  them 
perpetuity;  and  tfaeir  changes  will  be  almost  always  in- 
forming us,  that  language  is  the  work  of  man,  of  a  being 
from  whom  permanence  and  stability  cannot  be  derived. 

Words  having  been  hitherto  considered  as  separate  and 
unconnected,  are  now  to  be  likewise  examined  as  they  are 
ranged  in  their  various  relations  to  others  by  the  rules  of 
syntax  or  construction,  to  which  I  do  not  know  that  any 
regard  has  been  yet  shown  in  English  dictionaries,  and  in 
which  the  grammarians  can  ^ve  little  assistance.  The 
syntax  of  this  language  is  too  inconstant  to  be  reduced  to 
rules,  and  can  be  only  learned  by  the  distinct  considera- 
tion of  particalar  words  as  they  are  nsed  by  the  best  au- 
thors.    Thus,  we  say,  according  to  the  present  modes  of 
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Speech,  The  soldier  died  of  his  woiidcIs,  and  the  sailor 
perished  vnih  huDger ;  and  every  man  acquainted  trith  our 
language  would  be  offended  with  a  change  of  these  particles, 
which  yet  seem  originBlly  assigned  by  chance,  there  being 
no  reason  to  be  drawn  from  grammar  why  a  man  may  not, 
vilh  equal  propriety,  be  said  to  die  tritA  a  wound  or 
perish  o/*  hunger. 

Our  syntax,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  taught  by.  general 
rules,  but  by  special  precedents;  and  in  examiniug  whe- 
ther AddisoD  has  been  with  justice  accused  of  a  solecism 
in  this  passage, 

Tbe  poot  inhiliiUiil 

SUnre*  in  the  midil  of  ottore'i  bouot;  cunt, 

Aod  ID  the  loadeu  viiwjard  dittfer  ihirtl 

it  is  not  in  our  power  to  have  recourse  to  any  established 
laws  of  speech;  but  we  must  remark  how  the  writers  of 
former  ages  have  used  tbe  same  word,  and  consider  whe- 
ther he  can  be  acquitted  of  impropriety,  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  Davies,  given  iq  bis  favour  by  a  similar  passage : 

Sbe  Imttit  the  Tit'rj  glus  wherein  ihe  gu'd, ' 

And  ^UDi  it  itiU,  although /or  thint  Ae  dyt. 

When  the  construction  of  a  word  is  explained,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  pursue  it  through  its  train  of  phraseology,  through 
those  forms  where  it  is  used  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  our 
language,  or  in  senses  not  to  be  comprised  in  the  general 
explanations;  as  from  the  verb  make  arise  these  phrases, 
to  tnake  love,  to  mate  an  end,  to  mate  way ;  as,  he  made  toay 
for  his  followers,  the  ship  made  way  before  the  wind ;  to  make 
a  bed,  to  make  merry,  to  make  a  mock,  to  make  presents, 
to  make  a  doubt,  to  make  out  an  astertioH,  to  make  good  a 
breach,  to  make  yood  a  canee,  to  make  nothing  of  ao  attempt, 
to  make  laTn^ntation,  to  make  a  nurit,  and  maay  others 
which  will  occur  iu  reading  with  that  view,  and  which  only 
tbeir  frequency  binders  from  being  generally  remarked. 

The  great  labour  is  yet  to  come,  tbe  labour  of  inter- 
preting these  words  and  phrases  with  brevity,  fulness,  and 
perspicuity ;  a  task  of  which  the  extent  and  intricacy  is 
*  sufficiently  shown  by  the  miscarriage  of  those  who  have 
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geaerdly  attempted  it.  This  difficnlty  is  increased  by  tlie 
necessity  of  explaining  the  words  in  the  same  langnage  ; 
for  there  is  oflen  only  one  word  for  one  ides ;  and  though 
it  be  easy  to  translate  the  words  bright,  atoeet,  salt,  bitter, 
into  another  langaa^e,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  them. 

With  regard  to  the  interpretation,  many  other  qaestions 
have  required  consideration.  It  was  some  time  doubted 
whether  it  be  necessary  to  explain  the  things  implied  by 
particular  words ;  as  under  the  term  baronet,  whether, 
iustead  of  this  explanation,  a  title  of  honour  next  in  degree 
to  that  of  baron,  it  would  be  better  to  mention  more  par- 
ticularly the  creation,  privileges,  and  rank  of  baronets; 
and  whether,  under  the  word  barometer,  instead  of  being 
satisfied  with  observing  that  it  is  on  instrument  to  discover 
the  weight  of  the  air,  it  would  be  fit  to  spend  a  few  lines 
upon  its  iavention,  construction,  and  principles.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected,  that  with  the  explanation  of  the  one  the 
herald  should  be  satisfied,  or  the  philosopher  with  that 
of  the  other ;  but  since  it  will  be  required  by  common 
readers,  that  the  explications  should  be  sufficient  for  com- 
mon use ;  and  since,  without  some  attention  to  such  de- 
mands, the  Dictionary  cannot  become  generally  valuable, 
I  have  determined  to  consult  the  best  writers  for  explana- 
tions real  as  well  as  verbal ;  and,  perhaps,  I  may  at  last 
have  reason  to  say,  after  one  of  the  aagmenters  of  Fure- 
tier,  that  my  book  is  more  learned  than  its  author. 

In  expltdning  the  general  end  popular  language,  it 
seems  necessary  to  sort  the  several  senses  of  each,  word, 
and  to  exhibit  first  its  natural  and  primitive  signification ; 
as. 

To  arrive,  to  reach  the  shore  in  a  voyage :  he  arrived 
at  a  safe  harbour. 

Then  to  give  its  conseqaential  meaning,  to  arrive,  to 
reach  any  place,  whether  by  land  or  sea;  as,  he  arrived  at 
his  counb'y-seat. 

Then  its  metaphorical  sense,  to  obtain  any  thing  de- 
sired ;  as,  he  arrived  at  a  peerage. 

Then  to  mention  any  observation  that  arises  from  the 
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comparison  of  one  meaning  with  another ;  as,  it  ma;  be 
remained  of  the  word  arrive,  ibat,  in  consequence  of  its 
original  and  etymolo^cal  sense,  it  cannot  be  properly  ap- 
plied but  to  words  signifying  aomethiag  desirable ;  thus  we 
say,  a  man  arrived  at  happioesa ;  but  cannot  say,  without 
a  mixture  of  irony,  he  arrived  at  misery. 

Ground,  the  earth,  generally  as  opposed  to  the  air  or 
water.  He  swam  till  he  reached  ground.  The  bird  fell  to 
the^oiHuf. 

Then  follows  the  accidental  or  coosequential  significa- 
.tion  in  which  ground  implies  any  thing  that  Ires  under 
another;  as,  he  laid  colours  upon  a  rough  ground.  The 
silk  had  blue  flowers  on  a  red  ground. 

Then  the  remoter  or  metaphorical  signi6cation ;  as,  the 
ground  of  his  opinion  was  a  false  compntation.  The  ground 
of  his  work  was  his  father's  manuscript. 

After  having  gone  through  the  natural  and  figurative 
senses,  it  wilt  be  proper  to  subjoiu  the  poetical  sense  of 
each  word,  where  it  differs  Jrom  that  which  is  in  common 
use ;  as  vanton,  applied  to  any  thing  of  which  the  motion 
is  irregnlar  without  terroar ;  as, 

In  iDonton  ringlett  CDrl'd  her  h*lr. 

To  the  poetical  sense  may  succeed  the  familiar ;  as  of 
tocut,  used  to  imply  the  person  whose  he^th  is  drunk ;  as. 
The  wise  man'*  pasMon,  and  the  vtio  mui'*  touf.  Popi. 

The  familiar  may  be  followed  by  the  burlesque ;  aa  of 
wteUow,  Bppbed  to  good  fellowship : 

Id  an  th;  buinoDn,  whether  gniTC  ta  miUoa.  Addtmn. 

Or  of  bite,  nsed  for  dteat : 

Mote  a  dope  than  wit, 

Sappho  can  lell  70a  how  thii  m«.n  wai  bit.  Pope. 

And,  lastly,  may  be  produced  the  peculiar  sense,  in 
which  a  word  is  found  in  any  great  author :  as  faculties,  in 
Shakespeare,  signifies  the  powers  of  authority  : 

HusDoscan 

Uai  borne  hii_/actiliic(  lo  meek,  bai  been 
So  cleai  in  hi>  gi«»t  office,  that,  &c. 
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The  signification  of  adjectives  may  be  often  ascertained 
by  uniting  them  to  substantiveB  ;  as,  simple  swain,  na^le 
sheep.  Sometimes  the  sense  of  a  substantive  may  be 
elucidated  by  the  epithets  annexed  to  it  in  good  authors  ; 
as,  the  boundless  ocean,  the  open  lawns :  and  where  such 
advantage  cao  be  gained  by  a  short  quotation,  it  is  not  to 
be  omitted. 

The  difference  of  signification  in  words  generally  ac- . 
counted  synonymous,  ought  to  be  carefully  observed ;  as 
-  in  pride,  kauffhtiness,  arroffance :  and  the  strict  and  critical 
meaning  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  that  which  is  loose 
and  popular ;  as  in  the  word  perfection,  which,  though  in 
its  philosophical  and  exact  sense  it  can  be  of  Uttle  use 
among  human  beings,  is  often  so  much  degraded  from  its 
original  signification,  that  the  academicians  have  inserted 
in  their  work,  the  perfection  of  a  language,  and,  with  a 
.  little  more  licentiousness,  might  have  prevailed  on  them- 
selves to  have  added  the  perfection  of  a  dictionary. 

There  are  many  other  characters  of  words  which  it  will 
be  of  use  to  mention.  Some  have  both  an  active  and  pas- 
sive signification ;  as  fearful,  that  which  gives  or  which 
feels  terrour;  a  fearful  prodigy,  a  fearfvl  hare.  Some 
have  a  personal,  some  a  real  meaning;  as,  in  opposition  to 
old,  we  use  the  adjective  young  of  animated  beings,  and 
new  of  other  things.  Some  are  restrained  to  the  sense  of 
praise,  and  others  to  tiiat  of  disapprobation ;  so  commonly, 
though  not  always,  we  exhort  to  good  actions,  we  instigate 
to  ill ;  we  animate,  incite  and  encourage  indiSerently  to 
good  or  bad.  So  we  usually  ascribe  good,  but  impute 
evil ;  yet  neither  the  use  of  these  words,  nor,  perhaps',  of 
any  other  in  our  licentious  language,  is  so  established  as 
not  to  be  often  reversed  by  the  correctest  writers.  I  shall, 
therefore,  since  the  rules  of  style,  like  those  of  law,  arise 
from  precedents  often  repeated,  collect  the  testimonies  on 
both  sides,  and  endeavour  to  discover  and  promulgate  the 
decrees  of  custom,  who  has  so  long  posses;$e.^.'Wbe^r  by 
right  or  by  usurpatioD,  the  sovereignty  ofi 'i^rds. 

It  is  necessary,  likewise,  to  explain  many  words  by  their 
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oppositioii  to  others;  for  contraries  are  best  seen  when 
the;  stand  together.  Thus  the  verb  itaad  has  one  sense, 
as  opposed  \ofaU,  and  soother,  as  opposed  iafiy ;  for  want 
of  attending  to  vhich  distinction,  obTioos  as  it  is,  the 
leanked  Dr.  Bentiey  has  squandered  liis  criticism  to  no 
purpose,  on  these  tines  of  Paradise  Lost : 

In  heap! 

Cairint  and  chBrioteei  l»y  OTertnm'd, 
And  fiery  foamiiig  itMili.    Wh&t  tfomj,  neiRl'd 
O'erweuiod,  throa^  the  hint  MUnic  hoal, 
Dcfcniive  scaice,  oi  with  pile  leu  loipiu'd, 

FUdista 


"  Here,"  says  tiie  critick,  "  as  t^e  sentence  is  now  read, 
we  find  that  what  ttood,  fied:'"  and,  therefore,  he  pro- 
poses an  alteration,  which  he  might  have  spared,  if  he  had 
consulted  a  dictionary,  and  found  that  nothing  more  was 
affirmed  than,  that  those  Jinf  who  did  not  fall. 

In  explaining  such  meanings  as  seem  accidental  and 
adventitious,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  an  accoant  of  the 
means  by  which  they  were  introdnced.  Thus,  to  eke  oat 
any  thing,  signifies  to  lengthen  it  beyond  its  just  dimen- 
sions, by  some  low  artifice ;  because  the  word  eke  was  the 
nsaal  refuge  of  our  old  writers,  when  they  wanted  a 
syllable.  And  buxom,  which  means  only  obe^ent,  is  now 
made,  in  familiar  phrases,  to  stand  for  vjonton ;  became  in 
an  ancient  form  of  marriage,  before  the  Reformation,  the 
bride  promised  .  complaisance  and  obedience,  in  these 
terms :  "  I  will  be  bonair  and  huxom  in  bed  and  at  board." 

I  know  well,  my  Lewd,  how  trifling  many  of  these  re- 
marks will  appear,  separately  considered,  and  how  easily 
they  may  give  oocasion  to  the  contemptnous  merriment  of 
sportive  idleness,  and  the  gloomy  censures  of  arrogant 
stapidity ;  but  dulness  it  is  easy  to  despise,  and  laughter 
it  is  easy  to  repay.  I  shall  not  he  solicitous  what  is 
thought  of  my  work,  by  such  as  know  not  the  difficulty  or 
importance  of  philolt^cal  studies ;  nor  shall  think  those 
that  have  done  nothing,  qualified  to  condemn  me  for  doing 
littie.    It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  to  remind  th«m. 
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that  DO  terrestrial  greatness  is  more  than  an  aggregaie  of 
little  thin^ ;  and  to  inculcate,  after  the  Arabian  proverb, 
that  drops  added  to  drops  constitute  the  ocean. 

There  remains  yet  to  be  considered  the  distribution  of 
words  into  their  proper  clnsBes,  or  that  part  of  lexico^aphy 
vhich  is  strictly  critical. 

The  popular  part  of  the  lan^ag^,  which  includes  all 
words  not  appropriated  to  particular  sciences,  admits  of 
many  distinctions  and  subdivisions;  as,  into  words  of 
general  use ;  words  employed  chiefly  in  poetry ;  words 
obsolete ;  words  which  are  admitted  only  by  particular 
writers,  yet  not  in  themselves  improper ;  words  used  only 
in  burlesque  writing;  and  words  impure  and  barbarous. 

Words  of  general  use  will  be  known  by  having  no  sign 
of  particularity,  and  their  various  senses  will  be  supported 
by  authorities  of  alt  ages, 

The  words  appropriated  to  poetry  will  be  distinguished 
by  some  mark  prefixed,  or  will  be  known  by  having  do 
authorities  but  those  of  poets. 

Of  antiquated  or  obsolete  words,  none  will  be  inserted, 
but  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  authors,  who  wrote  sinee  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  from  which  we  date  the  golden  age 
of  our  language ;  and  of  these  many  might  be  omitted,  but 
that  the  reader  may  rE;qiiire,  with  an  appearance  of  reason, 
that  no  difficulty  should  be  left  unresolved  in  books  which 
he  finds  himself  invited  to  read,  as  confessed  and  esta- 
blished models  of  style.  These  will  be-  likewise  pointed 
out  by  some  note  of  exclusion,  but  not  of  disgrace. 
.  The  words  which  are  found  only  in  particular  books, 
will  be  known  by  the  single  name  of  him  that  has  used 
them;  but  such  will  be  omitted,  unless  either  their  pro- 
priety, elegance  or  force,  or  the  reputation  of  their  au- 
thors, affords  some  extraordinary  reason  for  their  reception. 

Words  used  in  burlesque  and  familiar  compositions, 
will  be  likewise  mentioued  with  their  proper  authorities ; 
such  as  dudyton,  from  Butler,  and  leeumg,  from  Prior; 
and  will  be  diligently  characterised  by  owrks  of  distinc- 
tion. 
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'  Barbarous,  or  impure,  words  and  expressions,  may  be 
branded  with  some  no(e  of  infamy,  as  they  are  carefully 
to  be  eradicated  whercTer  they  are  found ;  and  they  occur 
too  frequently,  oven  in  the  hesl  writers :  as  in  Pope, 

in  endlcu  enor  turlV. 

Til  thtk  thit  »rl;  tual  the  temaU  nml. 

In  Addison  r 

AUewl  to  whit  ■  Uaer  muu  ioditu. 

And  in  Dryden : 


If  this  part  of  the  work  can  be  well  performed,  it  will 
be  eqoivalent  to  the  proposal  made  by  Boilean  to  the 
academicians,  that  they  should  review  all  their  polite 
vriten,  and  correct  such  impurities  aa  might  be  found  in 
them,  that  their  authority  might  not  contribute,  at  any 
distant  tinte,  to  the  deprayatioD  of  the  language. 

With  regard  to  questions  of  purity  or  pro^M-iety,  I  waB 
once  in  dotibt  whether  I  should  not  attribute  too  mach  to 
myself,  in  attempting  to  decide  the»,  and  whether  my 
proTiBce  was  to  extend  beyond  the  propoaitiim  of  the 
qaettion,  abd  the  display  of  the  saflrages  on  each  tnde ; 
bnt  I  have  been  since  determined,  by  your  Lordship's  opi- 
nion, to  interpose  my  own  judgment,  and  shall,  therefore, 
endeavour  to  support  what  appears  to  me  most  consonant , 
to  grammar  and  reason.  Ausonius  thought  that  modesty 
forbad  him  to  plead  inabUity  for  a  task  to  which  Ciesar 
had  judged  him  equal : 

Cut  me  poise  negtm  poue  qnod  ille  putatT 
And  I  may  hope,  my  Lord,  that  since  you,  whose  autho- 
rity in  our  language  is  so  generally  acknowledged,  have 
commissioned  me  io  declare  my  own  opinion,  I  shall  be 
considered  as  exercising  a  kind  of  vicarious  jurisdiction, 
and  that  the  power  which  might  have  been  denied  to  my 
own  claim,  will  be  readily  allowed  me*  aS  the  delegate  of 
your  Lordship. 

In  citing  authorities,  on  which  the  credit  of  every  part  of 
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this  work  must  depend,  it  will  be  proper  to  obaerre  Bome- 
obvious  mles ;  such  as  of  preferring  writers  of  the  first 
reputation  to  tliose  of  an  iuferiour  rank ;  of  noting  the  quo- 
tations with  accuracy ;  and  of  selecting,  when  it  can  be 
coDvenieutly  done,  such  sentences,  as,  besides  their  un- 
mediate  use,  may  give  pleasure  or  instruction,  by  convey- 
ing some  elegance  of  language,  or  some  precept  of  pru- 
dence or  piety. 

It  has  been  asked,  on  some  occasions,  who  shall  judge 
the  judges?  And  since,  with  regard  to  this  design,  a  ques- 
tion may  arise  by  what  autl^ority  the  authorities  are  se- 
lected, it  is  necessary  to  obviate  it,  by  declaring  that 
many  of  the  writers  whosp  testimonies  will  be  alleged, 
were  selected  by  Mr.  Pope ;  of  whom  I  may  be  justified 
in  aflirmiog,  that  were  he  still  aUre,  solicitous  as  he  was 
for  the  success  of  this  work,  fae  would  not  be  displeased 
that  I  have  undertaken  it. 

It  will  be  proper  that  the  quotations  be  ranged  accord- 
ing to  the  ages  of  their  authors;  and  it  will  afford  an 
agreeable  amusement,  if  to  the  words  and  phrases  which 
are  not  of  onr  own  growth,  the  name  of  tlie  writer  who 
first  introdaoed  them  can  be  affixed ;  and  if,  to  words 
which  are  now  antiquated,  the  authority  be  subjoined  of 
him  who  last  admitted  them.  Thus,  for  tcathe  and  buxom, 
now  obscdete,  Milton  may  be  cited : 


—  The  BKHmtun  Mk 


Standi  Kolk'd  to  heaTCH. — 


—He  witb  lirokd  nils 


Winnow'd  the  tuiom  ur.~ 


By  this  method  every  word  will  have  its  history,  and 
the  reader  will  be  informed  of  the  gradual  changes  of  ihe 
language,  and  have  before  his  eyes  the  rise  of  some  words, 
and  the  fall  of  others.  Biit  observations  so  minute  and 
accurate  are  to  be  desired,  rather  than  expected ;  and  if 
nse  be  carefully  supplied,  curiosity  must  sometimes  bear 
its  disappointments. 

This,  my  Lord,  is  my<idea  of  an  English  dictionary;  a 
dictionary  by  which  the  pronnnciation  of  our  language 
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may  be  fixed,  snd  its  attaicmeat  facilitated ;  by  which  its 
parity  may  be  preserved,  its  use  ascertained,  and  its  dura-  ', 
tioQ  lengthened.  \  And  though,  perhaps,  to  correct  the 
language  of  nations  by  books  of  grammar,  and  amend  their 
manners  by  discourseH  of  morality,  may  be  tasks  equally 
difficult,  yet,  as  it  is  unavoidable  to  wish,  it  is  natural 
likewise  to  hope,  that  yonr  Lordship's  patronage  may  not 
be  wholly  lost ;  that  it  may  contribate  to  the  preservation 
of  ancient,  and  the  improveinent  of  modern  writers ;  that 
it  may  promote  the  reformation  of  tfioae  translators,  who. 
Cor  want  of  understanding  the  ciiaraeteriatioal  difference 
of  tODgaes,  have  formed  a  chaotiok  dialect  of  heterogeneous 
phrases ;  and  awaken  to  the  care  of  purer  diction  some 
men  of  genias,  whose  attention  to  ai^fument  makes  them 
D^fiigent  of  style,  or  whose  rapid  imagination,  like  the 
Peruvian  torrents,  when  it  brings  down  gold,  mingies  it 
with  sand. 

When  I  snrvey  the  Plan  which  I  have  laid  before  you^ 
I  cannot,  my  Lord,  but  confess,  that  t  am  frighted  at  its 
extent,  and,  like  the  soldiers  of  Ctesar,  look  on  Britain  as 
a  new  world,  which  it  is  almost  madness  to  invade.  But 
I  hope,  tiiat  though  I  should  not  complete  the  conqu&st, 
I  shall,  at  least,  discover  the  coast,  civilize  part  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  make  it  easy  for  some  other  adventurer  to 
proceed  further,  to  redace  them  wholly  to  subjection,  and 
settie  them  onder  laws. 

We  are  taught  by  the  great  Roman  orator,  that  every 
man  should  propose  to  himself  the  highest  degree  of  ex- 
cellence, but  that  he  may  stop  with  honour  at  the  second 
or  third :  though,  therefore,  my  performance  sbonid  fall 
below  the  excellence  of  other  dictionaries,  I  may  obtain, 
at  least,  the  praise  of  having  endeavoured  well ;  nor  shall 
I  think  it  any  reproach  to  my  diligence,  that  I  have  re- 
tired without  a  triumph,  from  a  contest  with  united  aca- 
demies, and  long  successions  of  learned  compilers.  I 
cannot  hope,  in  the  warmest  moments,  to  preserre^so  much 
cantion  through  so  long  a  work,  as  not  often  to  sink  into 
negligence,  or  to  obtain  so  much  knowledge  of  all  its  parts. 
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M  not  frequently  to  fail  by  ignorance.  I  expect  that 
gometimeB  the  deure  of  accuracy  vill  ui^  me  to  super- 
flnities,  and  sometimes  the  fear  of  prolixity  betray  me  to 
omissions ;  that  in  the  extent  <^  sack  variety,  I  shall  be 
often  bewildered,  and.  in  the  maaes  of  snch  intricacy,  be 
frequently  entangled ;  that  in  one  part  refinement  will  be 
subtilized  beyond  exactness,  and  evidence  dilated  in  an- 
other beyond  perspicuity.  Yet  I  do  not  despair  of  appro- 
bation trom  those  who,  knowing  the  uncertainty  of  con- 
jeeti»e.  the  scantiness  of  knowledge,  the  fallibility  of 
memory,  and  the  ansteadiness  of  attention,  can  compare 
the  causes  of  erronr  with  the  means  of  avoiding  it,  and  the 
extent  of  art  ^th  the  capacity  of  man :  and  whatever  be 
the  event  of  my  endeavours,'  I  shall  not  easily  regret  an 
attempt,  which  has  procured  me  the  honour  of  appearing 
dins  pubUckly, 

My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient, 

and  most  humble  servant, 

San.  Johnson." 

'  '  Wiillea  ill  U«  year  1747. 
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It  is  the  fate  of  those,  vho  toil  at  the  lower  employmeats 
of  Ufe,  to  be  rather  driven  by  the  fear  of  evil,  than  at- 
tracted by  the  prospect  of  ^ood ;  to  be  exposed  to  censure, 
iritbont  hope  of  piaise ;  to  be  disgraced  by  miscarriage,  or 
punished  for  neglect,  where  success  would  have  been  with- 
out ^>p)aiiBe,  and  diligence  without  reward. 

Among  these  unhappy  mortals  is  the  writer  of  dictiona- 
ries ;  whom  mankind  have  considered,  not  as  the  pupil, 
bat  the  slave  of  science,  the  pioneer  of  literature,  doomed 
only  to  remove  rubbish  and  clear  obatrdctions  from  tbe 
patba,  throngb  which  Learning  and  Genius  press  forward  to 
conquest  and  glory,  without  bestowing  a  smile  on  tbe 
hniiA>Ie  drudge  that  facilitates  their  progress.  Every  other 
author  may  a^ire  to  praise ;  the  lexicographer  can  only 
hope  to  escaspo  reproach,  and  evoi  this  negative  recom- 
pense has  been  yet  granted  to  very  few. 

I  have,  notwithstanding  this  discouragement,  attempted 
a  Dictionary  of  the  English  language,  which,  while  it  was 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  every  species  of  literature, 
has  itself  been  hitherto  neglected ;  suffered  to  spread-, 
uader  the  directioH  of  chance,  into  wild  exuberance ;  re- 
signed to  the  tyranny  of  time  and  fashion ;  and  exposed  to 
Ibe  comiptiofis  of  ignorance,  and  caprices  of  innovation. 

•When  I  took  the  first  survey  of  my  ondertakiog,  I  found 
our  speech  copious  without  order,  and  energetick  wilhoHt 
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rules :  wherever  I  turned  my  view,  there  waa  perplexity  to 
be  disentangled,  end  confusioD  to  be  regulated  5choice  tss 
to  be  made  out  of  bonndleM  variety,  without  any  esta- 
blished principle  of  selection ;  adulterations  were  to  be  de- 
tected, without  a  settled  test  of  purity ;  and  modes  of  ex- 
pression to  be  rejected  or  received,  without  the  suflrages 
of  any  writers  of  classical  reputation  or  acknowledged  au- 
thority. 

Having,  therefore,  no  assistance  but  from  general  gram- 
mar, I  applied  myself  to  the  perusal  of  our  writers ;  and, 
noting  whatever  might  be  of  use  to  ascertain  or  illnstrate 
any  word  or  phrase,  accumulated  in  time  the  materials  of 
a  dictionary,  which,  by  degrees,  I  reduced  to  method,  es- 
tablishing to  myself,  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  such 
rules  as  experience  and  analogy  suggested  to  me :  experi- 
ence, which  practice  and  observation  were  continually  in- 
creasing ;  and  aDaI<^,  which,  though  in  some  words  ob< 
scure,  was  evident  in  others. 

In  adjusting  the  Orthography,  which  has  been  to  this 
time  unsettled  and  fortuitous,  I  found  it  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish those  iiregulflrities  that  are  inbereat  in  our  tongue, 
and,  pertiaps,  coeval  with  it,  from  others,  which  the  igno- 
rance or  pegligence  of  later  writers  has  produced.  Every 
language  has  its  anomalies,  which,  though  inconvenient, 
and  in  themselves  once  unnecessary,  must  be  tolerated 
among  the  imperfeotionB  of  bnman  things ;  and  which  re- 
quire only  to  be  registered,  that  they  may  not  be  increased, 
and  ascertained,  that  they  may  not  be  confounded :  but 
-every  language  has  likewise  its  improprieties  and  absurdi- 
ties, which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  lexicographer  to  correct  or 
proscribe.! 

As  language  was  at  its  beginning  merely  oral,  all  words 
of  necessary  or  common  use  were  spoken,  before  they  were 
written ;  and  while  they  were  unfixed  by  any  visible  signs, 
must  have  been  spoken  with  great  diveni^,  as  we  now 
observe  those,  who  cannot  read,  catch  sounds  imperiectly, 
and  utter  them  negligently.  When  this  wild  and  barbar- 
ous jargon  was  first  reduced  to  an  alphabet,  every  penman 
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endeavoured  to  express,  as  he  could,  the  soupds  which  be 
was  accnstomed  to  pronounce  or  to  receive,  and  vitiated 
in  vriting  snch  words  as  were  already  vitiated  in  speech. 
The  powers  of  the  letters,  when  they  were  applied  to  m 
new  language;  must  have  been  vague  and  unsettled,  and, 
therefore,  different  hands  would  exhibit  the  same  sound  by 
different  combinatioDS. 

From  this  nncertain  pronunciation  arise,  in  a  great  part, 
the  various  dialects  of  the  same  country,  which  will  always 
be  observed  to  grow  fewer  and  less  different,  as  books 
are  multiplied ;  and  from  this  arbitrary  representatioD  of 
sounds  by  letters  proceeds  that  diversity  of  spelling,  ob- 
servable in  the  Saxon  remains,  and,  I  suppose,  in  the  firat 
books  of  every  nation,  which  peVplexes  or  destroys  ana- 
logy, and  produces  anomalous  formations,  that  being  once 
incorporated,  can  never  be  afterwards  disnussed  or  re- 
formed. 

Of  this  kind  are  the  derivatives  length  from  long,  strength 
from  ttrong,  darUng  from  dear,  breadth  from  broad,  from 
dry,  drought,  and  from  high,  height,  which  Milton,  in  zeal 
for  anah^y,  writes  hightk:  "  Quid  te  exemptajuvat  spi- 
nis  de  ploribns  ana  V  to  change  all  would  he  too  much, 
and  to  change  one  \a  nothing. 

Thiji  uncertainty  is  moat  frequent  in  the  vowels,  which 
are  so  capriciously  pronounced,  and  so  differently  modified, 
by  accident  or  affectation,  not  only  in  every  province,  bat 
in  every  mouth,  that  to  them,  as  is  well  known  to  etymo- 
logists, little  regard  is  to  be  shown  in  the  deduction  of  one 
language  from  another. 

Such  defects  are  not  errours  in  orthography,  but  spots 
of  barbarity  impressed  so 'deep  in  the  English  language, 
that  criticism  can  never  wash  them  away :  these,  therefore, 
must  be  permitted  to  remiun  untouched :  but  many  words 
have  likewise  been  altered  by  accident,  or  depraved  by 
ignorance,  as  the  pronunciation  of  the  vulgar  has  been 
weakly  followed ;  and  some  still  continue  to  be  variously 
written,  as  authors  differ  in  their  care  or  skill :  of  these 
it  was  proper  to  inqoijce  the  true  orthography,  which  I 
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have  always  coosidered  as  depending  on  their  derivation, 
and  have,  therefore,  referred  them  to  their  oi^inal  lan- 
gaagea :  fhna  I  vrtte  enchant,  enckantmettt,  mtAanter, 
after  the  French,  and  atcaatatum  after  the  Latin ;  thus 
entire  is  chosen  rather  than  intire,  because  it  passed  to  as 
not  from  the  Latin  integer,  bnt  from  the  French  entier. 

Of  many  words  it  is  difficult  (o  say,  whether  they  were 
immediately  received  from  the  Latin  or  the  French,  since 
at  the  time  when  we  had  dominioos  in  France,  we  had 
Latin  service  in  our  churches.  It  is,  however,  my  opinion, 
that  the  French  ^nerally  snpplied  as ;  for  we  have  few 
Latin  words,  among  the  terms  of  domestick  use,  which 
are  not  French ;  but  many  French,  which  are  very  remote 
Irom  Latin. 

Even  io  words  of  which  the  derivation  is  apparent,  I 
have  been  often  obliged  to  sacrifice  nniformity  to  custcun; 
thus  I  write,  in  compliance  with  a  numberless  majority, 
ctmvey  and  inveigh,  demt  and  receipt,  fancy  and  phantom ; 
sometimes  the  derivative  varies  from  the  primitive,  as  ex- 
plain and  explanation,  repeat  and  repelitam. 

Some  combinations  of  letters,  having  the  same  power, 
are  used  indifferently  without  any  discoverable  reason  of 
choice,  as  in  choak,  choke  ;  soap,  M>p0 ;  fewet,  fuel,  and 
many  others ;  which  I  have  sometimes  inserted  twice,  that 
those,  who  search  for  them  under  either  form,  may  not 
search  in  vain. 

In  examining  the  orthography  of  any  doubtful  word, 
the  mode  of  spelling  fay  which  it  is  inserted  in  the  series 
of  the  Dictionary,  is  to  be  considered  as  that  to  which  I 
give,  perh^s,  not  often  rashly,  the  preference.  I  have 
left,  in  the  examples,  to  every  author  his  own  practice  un- 
molested, that  the  reader  may  balance  sufirages,  and  judge 
between  us :  but  this  question  is  not  always  to  be  deter- 
mined by  reputed  or  by  real  learning :  some  men,  intent 
upon  greater  things,  have  thought  little  on  sounds  and  de- 
rivations ;  some,  knowing  in  the  ancient  tongues,  have 
neglected  those  in  which  our  words  are  commonly  to  be 
sought.   Thus  Hammond  writes /eciA&xeu  for  feasibleness. 
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because,  I  sappose,  he  tnmgined  it  derived  immediately 
from  the  Latin  ;  and  some  -wotAs,  snob  as  dependant,  de- 
pendent, dependance,  dependence,  vary  their  final  syllable, 
as  one  or  another  langoage  is  present  to  the  writer. 

In  this  part  of  the  work,  where  caprice  has  lon^  wan- 
toned without  control,  and  vanity  sought  pmiae  by  petty 
reformation,  I  have  endeavoured  to  proceed  with  a  scho- 
lar's reverence  for  antiquity,  and  a  grammarian's  regard  to 
the  genius  of  our  tongue.  I  have  attempted  few  altera- 
tions, and  among  those  few,  perhaps,  the  greater  part  is 
from  the  modern  to  the  ancient  practice ;  and,  I  hope,  I 
may  ht  allowed  to  recommend  to  those,  whose  thoughts 
have  been,  periiaps,  employed  too  anxionsly  on  verbal  sin- 
gularities, Dot  to  distnrb,  apoo  narrow  views,  or  for  mi- 
nute pn^ricty,  the  orthography  <^  their  fathers.  It  has 
been  assmted,  that  for  the  law  to  be  known,  is  of  more 
importance  than  to  be  right.  "  Cbaoge,"  says  Hooker, 
"  is  vol  made  without  iocoavenience,  even  from  worse  to 
better."  There  is  in  constancy  and  stability  a  general  and 
lasting  advantage,  which  will  always  overbalance  the  slow 
improvements  of  gndnal  correctioii.  Much  .less  ought 
our  written  language  to  comply  with  the  corruptions  of 
oral  utterance,  or  copy  that  which  every  variation  of  time 
or  place  makes  difierent  from  itself,  and  imitate  those 
changes  which  will  again  be  changed,  while  imitation  is 
employed  in  observing  them. 

lliiB  reoo^mettdation  of  steadiness  and  uniformity  does 
not  proceed  from  an  opinion,  that  particular  combinations 
of  letters  have  much  influence  on  human  happiness ;   or 
that  truth  may  not  be  successfully  taught  by  modes  of  spel- 
ling fencifiil  and  erroneous :  I  am  not  yet  so  lost  in  lexi-        ^y,  [^ 
oognphy,  as  to  forget  thaijoort/f  are  the  daughters  of  earth,    'T     M^  ^ 
amd  that  tMnge  are  the  sons  of  heaven's.    Language  is  only  .        au^ 
the  instrument  of  science,  and  words  are  but  tEe  signs  of  ' 

ideas :  I  wish,  however,  that  the  instrument  might  be  less 
apt  to  decay,  and  that  signs  might  be  permanent,  like  the  | 
things  which  they  denote. 

In-settling  the  orthography,  I  have  not  wholly  neglected 
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lite  proDDDoiatioD,  which  I  have  directed,  hy  printing  an 
accent  upon  the  acute  or  elevated  syllable.  It  will  some- 
times be  found,  that  the  accent  is  placed,  by  the  author 
quoted,  on  a  different  syllable  from  that  marked  in  the  al- 
phabetical series;  it  is  then  to  he  understood,  that  custom 
has  varied,  or  that  the  author  has,  in  my  opinion,  pro- 
nounced wrong.  Short  directions  are  sometimes  given, 
where  the  sound  of  letters  is  irregular;  and  if  they  are 
sometimes  omitted,  defect  in  such  minute  observations  will 
be  more  easily  excused,  than  superfluity. 
~  In  the  investigation  both  of  the  orthography  and  significa- 
tion of  words,  their  Etymology  was  necessarily  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  they  were,  therefore,  to  be  divided  into  primi- 
tives and  derivatives.  A  primitive  word  is  that  which  can 
be  traced  no  further  to  any  £ngltsh  root ;  thus  circumtpsct, 
circumvent,  circumttmce,  delude,  concave,  and  complicate, 
though  compounds  in  the  Latin,  are  to  us  primitives.  De- 
rivatives are  all  those  that  can  be  referred  to  any  word  in 
English  of  greater  simplicity. 

The  derivatives  I  have  reiferred  to  their  primitives,  with 
aii  accuracy  sometimes  needless;  for  who  does  not  see 
that  remoteness  comes  from  remote,  lovely  from  love,  cott- 
omnf y  from  coTtcave,  and  demonstrative  from  demonstrate  i 
But  this  grammatical  exuberance  the  scheme  of  my  work 
did  not  allow  me  to  repress.  It  is  of  great  importance,  in 
examining  the  general  fabrick  of  a  language,  to  trace  one 
word  trom  another,  by  noting  the  usual  modes  of  deriva- 
tion and  inflection ;  and  uniformity  must  be  preserved  in 
systematical  works,  though  sometimes  at  the  expense  of 
particular  propriety. 

Among  other  derivatives,  I  have  been  careful  to  insert 
and  elucidate  the  anomalous  plurals  of  nouns  and  preterites 
of  verbs,  wliich  in  the  Teutonick  dialects  are  very  frequent, 
and,  though  familiar  to  those  who  have  always  used  them, 
interrupt  and  embarrass  the  learners  of  our  language. 

The  two  languages  from  which  our  primitives  haVe  been 
derived  are  the  Roman  and  Teutonick :  under  the  Roman 
I  comprehend  the  French  and  provincial  tongues;  and 
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nnder  the  Teatonick  range  the  Saxon,  Gennan,  and  all 
their  kindred  dialects.  Most  of  our  polysyllables  are 
Boman,  and  our  words  of  one  syllable  are  very  oftea 
Tetttonick. 

la  assigning  the  Roman  original,  it  has,  perhaps,  some- 
times happened  that  I  have  mentioned  only  the  Latin, 
when  the  word  was  borrowed  from  the  'French ;  and,  con- 
sidering myself  as  employed  only  in  the  illustration  of  my 
own  language,  I  have  not  been  very  careful  to  observe 
whether  the  Latin  word  be  pure  or  barbarous,  or  the 
French  elegant  or  obsolete. 

For  the  Tentonick  etymolo^es,  I  am  commonly  indebted 
to  Junius  and  Skinner,  the  only  names  which  I  have  for- 
borne to  quote  when  I  copied  their  books ;  not  that  I  might 
appropriate  their  labours  or  usurp  their  honours,  but  that 
I  might  spare  a  perpetual  repetition  by  one  general  ac- 
knowledgment. .Of  these,  whom  I  ongfat  not  to  mention 
but  with  the  reverence  due  to  instructers  and  benefactors, 
Junius  appears  to  have  excelled  in  extent  of  learning,  and 
Skinner  in  rectitude  of  understanding.  Junius  was  ac- 
carately  skiUed  in  all  the  northern  languages;  Skinner 
probably  examined  the  ancient  and  remoter  dialects  only 
by  occasional  inspection  into  dictionaries ;  but  the  learning 
of  Janios  is  often  of  no  other  use  than  to  show  him  a 
track,  by  which  he  may  deviate  from  his  purpose,  to  which 
^  Skinner  always  presses  forward  by  the  shortest  way. 
Skinner  is  often  ignorant,  but  never  ridiculous :  Junius  is 
always  foil  of  knowledge,  but  his  variety  distracts  his 
judgment,  and  .his  learning  is  very  frequently  disgraced 
by  his  absnrdities. 

The  votaries  of  the  northern  muses  will  not,  perhaps, 
easily  restrain  their  indignation,  when  they  find  the  name 
of  Junius  thus  degraded  bya  disadvantageous  comparison; 
but  whatever  reverence  is  due  to  his  diligence,  or  his  at- 
tainiDeots,  it  cap  be  no  criminal  degree  of  cenaoriousness 
to  chai^  that  etymologist  with  want  of  judgment,  who 
can  seriously  derive  dream  from  drama,  because  KfeUa 
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drama,  and  a  drama  it  a  dream;  and  who  declares  with  a 
tone  of  defiance,  tbat  no  man  can  fail  to  derive  moan 
from  ii^yx^,  (monos,)  single  or  solitary,  who  considers  tbat 
grief  naturally  loves  to  be  alone**. 

Our  knowled^  of  the  northern  literature  is  so  scanty, 
that  of  words  undoubtedly  Teutonick,  the  original  is  not 
always  to  be  found  in  any  ancient  language ;  and  I  hare, 
therefore,  inserted  Dutch  or  German  substitutes,  which  I 
consider  not  as  radical,  but  parallel,  not  as  the  parentSi 
but  sisters  of  the  English. 

The  words,  which  are  represented  as  thus  related  by 
descent  or  cognation,  do  not  always  agree  in  sense ;  for  it 
is  incident  to  words,  as  to  their  authors,  to  degenerate 
from  their  ancestors,  and  to  change  their  manners  wheo 
they  change  their  country.    It  is  sufficient,  in  etymological 

'  That  1  ma.;  not  appear  to  have  ipoken  too  irreverently  of  Juniiu,  I  hftva 
here  subjoined  a.  few  ipccimeni  of  his  etymological  eitr«VBg»nce. 

Banish,  religare.ti  ban-na  vit  urriUria  tiigire,in  txil'aim  agtrt.  Gtil. (annir. 
It.  bandire,  bandtggiari.  H.  handir.  B.  iaiiitn.  X.i\  medii  (cnptoret  ban- 
lure  diccbant.  V.  Sp«lm.  in  Baimnm  &  in  Bui1eng;&.  Qaoniun  rero  i^onam 
uibiumq;  limitei  aiduit  plerumqi  mantibui,  alcii  flcuninibui,  longii  deiuq; 
flexuasisq;  anguitiaaimaium  viarum  anfractibua  iocliulebaiitur,  fieri  polest  id 
^nu9  limile)  ban  dici  all  eo  quod  Bavyirai  et  BavKrirpoi  Tareatinia  olim, 
sicuU  tradil  Hcsychioi,  tocabantoi  ol  XoCol  mi  fti^  fOunvtlf  Mol,  "  obliqua 
«c  miniiDG  in  rectum  lendcnlea  vi«."  Ac  fortuie  quoque  hue  ftat  quoi) 
Bavo^i  eodem  Hesycbto  tetle,  diccbant  ipri  OTparffbiJi,  monlei  arduoa. 

Ehptv,  emlie,  vocuui,  inanii.  A.  S.  XiUlKl^.  Neicio  an  lint  ab  f|ii« 
Tcl  IfuTviij.  VomD,  evomo,  vomitu  evacuo.  Videtur  interini  etytDologiani 
hutc  oon  obacun  firmare  eodcK  TKoA.  Mtu  lii.  33.  ubi  antique  acr^tum  in- 
veikimus  ^moeceb  hit  emeci^.    ■■  Invenil  earn  vaeantem." 

Hill,  mow,  eoUii.  A.  S-  llyll.  Quod  videii  potest  abieissum  ei  coXiivit 
vcl  toKiavit.  Collii,  Inmulus,  locns  in  piano  editior.  Horn.  II.  B.  v.  811. 
tan  it  ne  trpetAfmOi  iraXrwc  aJnia  coXwvii.  Ubi  authori  breviam  scbolionim 
KfiiMvif  Cip.  rirot  lie  6^  iv^tiv  yiiiXe^  i&>x4- 

Naf,  10  toll*  a  nap.  Damin,  camiiirmitctrt,  Cym.  ktppian.  A.  S.  hucppan. 
Quod  poatiemum  videri  potest  desumptum  ei  rvi^at,  obscuritaB,  tenebrat : 
1  Bque  lolct  coBciliare  lomnum,  quam  caligioDsa  profunda  noctis 


SriHimiK,  Balbui,  bluiu.  Ooth.  STAUMS.  A.  S.  fctaejt,  jTunnp. 
D.atom.  B.  ildnulcr.  Su.  itammii.  III.  ilaar.  Sunt  a  irratfurXiiv  vol  vrofiuXikfiv, 
nimia  loquacitate  alios  oficndere;  quod  impedile  loquenlea  libentiasiine  garriie 
a61eant ;  rel  quod  aliis  utmii  semper  videanlur,  etiam  parcinime  loqaentei. 
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inquiries,  if  the  senses  of  kindred  words  be  found  such  as 
may  easily  pass  into  each  other,  or  such  as  may  both  be 
referred  to  one  general  idea. 

The  etymology,  so  far  as  it  is  yet  known,  was  easily 
fotind  in  the  Tolnmes,  where  it  is  particularly  and  pro- 
fessedly delivered  ;  and,  by  proper  attention  to  the  rales  of 
derivatioD.tbeorthographywas  soon  adjusted.  ButtocoL- 
LEC1'  the  WORDS  of  our  language  was  a  task  of  greater 
difficulty  :  the  deficiency  of  dictionaries  was  immediately 
apparent;  and  when  they  were  exhausted,  what  was  yet 
wanting  must  he  sought  by  fortuitous  and  ongnided  ex- 
cursions into  books,  and  gleaned  aa  industry  should  find, 
or  chance  should  offer  it,  in  the  boundless  chaos  of  a  living 
speech.  My  search,  however,  has  been  either  skilful  or 
lucky;  for  I  have  much  augmented  the  vocabulary. 

As  my  design  was  a  dictionary,  commoo  or  appellative, 
I  have  omitted  all  words  which  have  relation  to  proper 
names ;  such  as  Arian,  Soanian,  Cahinitt,  Berudictine, 
Mahometan ;  but  have  retained  those  of  a  more  general 
■atnre,  as  Heathen,  Pagan. 

Of  the  terms  of  art  I  have  received  snch  as  could  be 
found  either  in  books  of  science  or  technical  dictionaries  ; 
and  have  often  inserted,  from  philosophical  writers,  words 
which  are  supported,  perhaps,  only  by  a  single  authority, 
and  which,  being  not  admitted  into  general  use,  stand  yet 
as  candidates  or  probationers,  and  must  depend  for  their 
adoption  on  the  suffrage  of -futurity. 

The  wovds  which  onr  authors  have  introduced  by  their 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  or  igncn-ance  of  their 
own,  by  vanity  or  wantonness,  by  compliance  with  fashion 
or  IsBt  of  innovation,  I  have  registered  as  they  occurred, 
tboogh  commonly  only  to  censure  them,  and  warn  others 
against  the  folly  of  naturalizing  useless  foreigners  to  the 
njoryof  the  natives.  v/KAT  '. 

I  have  not  rejected  any  by  design,  merely  because  they 
were  unnecessary  or  exuberant ;  but  have  received  those 
which  by  diflerent  writers  have  been  differently  formed,  as 
viacid,  »aAvi»eidiiy,  viacous,  and  viteosily. 
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Componnded  or  double  words  I  have  seldom  noted, 
except  when  they  obtain  a  Bignificatioii  different  from  that 
vhtoh  the  components  have  in  their  simple  state.  Thus 
highuxtyman,  aoodman,  and  hors«covr$er,  require  an  ex- 
|ilanetion;  but  of  thiefiite  or  coaclutriver,  no  notice  was 
needed,  because  the  primitives  contain  the  meaning  of  the 
compounds. 

Words  arbitrarily  formed  by  a  constant  and  settled  ana- 
logy, like  diminutive  adjectives  in  iah,  as  greenish,  bluish ; 
adverbs  in  ly,  as  dully,  openly;  substantives. in  nest,  as 
viUneattfandtineat.;  were  less  diligently  sought,  and  some* 
times  have  been  omitted,  when  I  bad  no  authori^  that 
iavited  me  to  insert  them ;  not  that  they  are  not  genuine 
and  regular  offsprings  of  English  roots,  but,  because  their 
relation  to  the  primitive  being  always  the  same,  their  sig- 
nifications CBonot  be  mistaken. 

The  verbal  nouns  in  ing,  such  as  the  keeping  of  the  cattle, 
the  leading  of  the  army,  are  always  neglected,  or  placed 
only  to  illustrate  the  sense  of  the  verb,  except  when  they 
signify  things  as  well  as  actions,  and  have,  therefore,  a 
plural  number,  as  dwelling,  living;  or  have  an  absolute 
and  abstract  signification,  as  colouring,  painting,  learning. 

The  participles  are  likewise  omitted,  unless,  by  sig- 
nifying rather  habit  or  quality  than  action,  they  take  the 
natare  of  adjectives  ;  as  a  ihiniing  man,  a  man  of  pru- 
dence ;  a  pacing  horse,  a  horse  that  can  pace:  these  I 
have  ventured  to  call  pm-ticipial  a^jectivet^  Bat  neither 
are  these  ajways  inserted,  because  they  are  commonly  to 
be  understood  without  any  danger  of  mistake,  by  consnlt- 
ing  the  verb, 
'  Obsolete  words  are  admitted,  when  they  are  fonnd  in 
anthers  not  obsolete,  or  when  they  have  any  force  or  beaaty 
that  may  deserve  revival. 

As  composition  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristicks  of  a 
language,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  some  reparation 
for  the  universal  negligence  of  my  predecessors,  by  insert- 
ing great  numbers  of  compounded  words,  as  may  be  found 
under  t^er,  fore,   new,   night,  fair,   and   many  more. 
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These,  DumerouB  as  they  sre,  might  be  maltiplied,  but  that 
use  and  coriou^  are  here  satisfied,  and  the  frame  of  oar 
language  aod  modes  of  oar  combination  amply  disoovered. 

Of  some  fonns  of  composition,  such  as  that  by  which  re 
u  prefixed  to  note  repetition,  and  un  to  signify  contrariety 
or  privation,  all  the  examples  cannot  be  accumulated,  be- 
cause the  nse  of  these  particles,  if  not  wholly  arbitrary,  is 
so  little  limited,  that  they  are  hourly  aSixed  to  new  words, 
as  occasion  requires,  or  is  imagined  to  require  them. 

There  is  another  kind  of  composition  more  frequent  in 
o^r  language  than,  perhaps,  in  any  other,  from  which  arises  to 
foreigners  the  greatest  difficulty.  We  modify  the  signifi- 
cation of  many  verbs  by  a  particle  subjoined ;  as  to  come 
off",  to  escape  by  a  fetch  i  to  fall  on,  to  attack ;  to  fall  off, 
to  apostatize ;  to  hraik  off,  to  stop  abruptly ;  to  hear  out, 
to  justify ;  to  fall  in,  to  comply ;  to  give  over,  to  cease ; 
to  tet  off,  to  embellish;  to  set  in,  to  begin  a  continual 
tenonr ;  to  set  out,  to  begin  a  course  or  journey ;  to  tote, 
off,  to  copy ;  with  innumerable  expressions  of  the  same 
hind,  of  which  some  appear  wildly  irregular,  being  so  far 
distant  from  the  sense  of  the  simple  words,  that  no  sagacity 
will  be  able  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  they  aniTed  at 
the  present  use.  These  I  have  noted  with  great  care ; 
and  though  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  the  collection  is 
complitte,  I  believe  I  have  so  far  assisted  the  students  of 
oar  language,  that  this  kind  of  phraseology  will  be  no 
longer  insnperable ;  and  the  combinations  of  verbs  and 
particles,  by  chance  omitted,  will  be  easily  explained  by 
comparison  with  those  that  may  be  found. 

Hany  words  yet  stand  supported  only  by  the  name  of 
Bailey,  Ainsworlh,  I^ilips,  or  the  contracted  Diet,  for 
Dictionariea  subjoined ;  of  these  I  am  not  always  certain, 
that  they  are  read  in  any  book  but  the  works  of  lexico- 
graphers. Of  such  I  have  omitted  many,  becaose  I  had 
never  read  them ;  and  many  I  have  inserted,  because  they 
may,  perhaps,  exist,  though  they  have  escaped  my  notice: 
they  are,  however,  to  be  yet  considered  as  resting  only  upon 
the  credit  of  former  dictionaries.     Others,  which  I  con- 
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ridered  aa  useful,  or  kiraw  to  be  proper,  ^ough  I  could 
not  at  present  support  tfaem  by  authorities,  I  have  su&red 
to  stand  upou  my  ovn  attestation,  claimiug  the  same  pri- 
vilege with  my  predecessors,  of  being  sometimes  credited 
vitboat  proor. 

Tbe  vorAs,  tbus  selected  and  disposed,  are  grammati- 
cally con^ered ;  Uiey  are  referred  to  the  different  parts 
of  speech ;  traced,  when  they  are  irregularly  inflected, 
through  their  various  terminatioDS ;'  aad  illustrated  by 
observations,  not,  indeed,  of  great  or  striking  importance, 
separately  considered,  but  uecessary  to  tbe  elucidation  of 
onr  language,  and  hitherto  neglected  or  forgotten  by  En- 
glish grammarians. 

That  part  of  my  work  on  which  I  expect  malignity  most 
frequently  to  fasten  is,  the  Explanation ;  in  which  I  can- 
not hope  to  satisfy  those,  ^ho  are,  perhaps,  not  inclined  to 
be  pleased,  since  I  have  not  always  been  able  to  satisfy 
myself.  To  interpret  a  language  by  itself  is  very  difficult; 
many  words  cannot  be  explained  by  syaonymes,  because 
the  idea  signified  by  them  has  not  more  than  one  appella- 
tion; nor  by  paraphrase,  because  simple  ideas  cannot  be 
described.  "".When  the  nature  of  things  is  unknown,  or  the 
notion  unsettled  and  indefinite,  and  various  in  various 
minds,  the  words  by  which  such  notions  are  conveyed,  or 
such  things  denoted,  will  be  ambiguous  and  perplexed. 
And  such  is  the  fate  of  hapless  lexicography,  that  not  only 
darkness,  but  light,  impedes  and  distresses  it ;  things  may 
be  not  only  too  little,  but  too  much  known,  to  be  happily 
illustrated.  To  expUun,  requires  the  use  of  terms  less 
abstruse  than  that  which  is  to  be  explained,  and  suck  terms 
cannot  always  be  found ;  for  as  nothing  cfto  be  proved  but 
by  supposing  something  intuitively  known,  and  evident 
without  proof,  so  nothing  can  be  defined  but  by  the  use  of 
.words  too  plain  to  admit  a  definition. 

Other  words  there  are,  of  which  tbe  sense  is  too  subtile 
and  evanescent  to  be  fixed  in  a  paraphrase ;  such  are  all 
Aose  which  are  by  the  grammarians  termed  expletives, 
and,  in  dead  languages,  are  suffered  to  pass  for  empty 
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Strands,  of  no  other  me  tkui  to  fiD  a  verse,  or  to  modiUate 
R  period,  bat  which  are  easily  perceivad  in  Utii^  t<Higue« 
to  hsTe  power  and  enphasia,  though  it  be  aonetimeB  snob 
as  no  other  fonn  of  expressiou  can  convey. 

Hy  labour  has  likewise  beea  much  increased  by  a  class 
of  verbs  too  frequent  ia  the  English  lai^uag«,  of  which 
the  signification  is  so  loose  and  geoerat,  die  use  so  vague 
asd  indetenninste,  and  the  senses  detortcd  so  widely  from 
the  first  idea,  that  it  is  bard  to  trace  tfaun  throagfa  the 
maze  of  variation,  to  catch  them  on  the  brink,  of  utter 
inanity,  to  circnmscribe  them  by  any  lunitatioDS,  or  inter- 
pret them  by  any  words  of  distinct  and  settled  meaning; 
EQcb  are  hear,  bretUc,  oome,  cast,  fall,  get,  gipe,  do,  pvt,  set, 
ffo,  run,  mate,  taie,  turn,  throw.  If  of  these  the  whole 
power  is  not  accurately  delivered,  it  oMist  be  remembered, 
that  vhile  our  language  is  yet  Uving,  and  variable  by  the 
caprice  of  every  one  that  speaks  it,  these  words  are  honrlj 
shifting  dieir  relations,  and  can  no  more  be  asoertained  in 
a  dictiemiry,  than  a  grove,  in  the  agitation  of  a  stMm,  oaa 
be  accurately  deUneated  &om  its  [Hcture  in  the  water. 

The  particles  are  among  all  nations  applied  with  so  great 
latitude,  that  they  are  not  easily  reducible  under  any  regu- 
lar scheme  of  explication :  this  difficulty  is  not  less,  nor,  per- 
haps, greater,  in  English,  than  in  other  languages.  I  have 
laboured  them  with  diligence,  I  hope  with  sucoess ;  such 
at  least  as  caa  be  expected  in  a  task,  which  no  man,  how- 
ever learned  or  sagacious,  has  yet  been  able  to  perform. 

Some  words  there  are  which  I  cannot  explain,  because 
X  do  not  understand  them ;  these  might  have  been  omitted 
very  often  with  little  inconvenienoe,  but  I  would  not  so  far 
indulge  my  vanity,  as  to  deoline  this  confession ;  for  when 
Tnliy  owns  himself  ignorant  whether  Uutu,  in  the  twelve 
tables,  means  a  fvnxral  aony,  or  Mourning  gamunt ;  and 
Aristotle  doubts  whether  <0f<t(  in  the  Iliad,  signifies  a  muk, 
or  stii/sfesr,  I  may  surely,  without  shame,  leave  some  obscu- 
rities to  bs^pier  industry,  or  future  information. 

The  rigour  of  interpretative  Lexicography  requires  that 
the  explanation,  and  the  word  explained,  should  be  alwaye 
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redproeal;  this  I  have  always  endeavoured,  bat  could  not 
always  attain.  Words  are  seldom  exactly  synonymous ;  a 
new  term  was  not  introduced,  but  because  the  former  was 
tbonght  inadequate:  names,  therefore,  have  often  many 
ideas,  but  few  ideas  have  many  names.  It  was  then  neces- 
sary to  use  the  proximate  word,  for  the  deficiency  of  single 
terms  can  very  seldom  be  supplied  by  circumlocution ;  nor 
is  the  inconvenience  great  of  such  mutilated  interpretations, 
because  the  sense  may  easily  be  collected  eutire  from  the 
examples. 

-  In  every  word  of  extenidve  use,  it  was  requisite  to  mark 
the  pr<^ress  of  its  meaning,  and  show  by  what  gradations 
of  intermediate  sense  it  has  passed  from  its  primitive  to  its 
remote  and  accidental  signification ;  so  that  every  forego- 
ing explanation  should  tend  to  that  which  follows,  and  the 
series  be  regularly  concatenated  from  the  first  notion  to  the 
last. 

This  is  speciousi  but  not  always  practicable ;  kindred 
senses  may  be  so  interwoven,  that  the  perplexity  cannot  be 
disentangled,  nor  any  reason  be  assigned  why  one  should 
be  ranged  before  the  other.  When  the  radical  idea 
branches  out  into  parallel  ramifications,  how  can  a  consecu- 
tive series  be  formed  of  senses  in  their  nature  collateral  ? 
The  shades  of  meaning  sometimes  pass  imperceptibly  into 
each  other,  so  &&t  though  on  one  ude  they  apparently  dif- 
fer, yet  it  is  impossible  to  mark  the  point  of  contact.  \  Ideas 
of  the  same  race,  though  not  exactly  alike,  are  sometimes 
so  little  different,  that  no  words  can  express  the  dis«n^- 
tude,  though  the  mind  easily  perceives  it,  when  they  are 
exhibited  together ;  and  sometimes  there  is  such  s  confusion 
of  acceptations,  that  discernment  is  wearjed  and  distiDction 
puzzled,  and  perseverance  herself  hurries  to  an  end,  by 
crowding  together  what  she  cannot  separate. 

These  complaints  of  difficulty  will,  by  those  that  have 
never  considered  words  beyond  their  popular  use,  be 
thought  only  the  jargon  of  a  man  willing  to  magnify  his 
labours,  and  procure  veneration  to  his  studies  by  involution 
and  obscurity.     But  every  art  is  obscure  to  those  that  have 
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Dot  learned  it:  tbia  uncertainty  of  terms,  and  commixtDre 
of  ideas,  is  irell  known  to  those  irho  have  joined  philo- 
sophy with  {prannnar;  -and,  if  I  have  not  expressed  them 
very  clearly,  it  most  be  remembered  that  I  am  speaking 
of  that  which  words  are  insufficient  to  explain. 

The  ori^nal  sense  of  words  is  often  driven  ont  of  nse 
by  their  metaphorical  acceptations,  yet  must  be  inserted 
for  the  sake  of  a  regular  orig;inatibn.  Thus  I  know  not 
vbether  ardour  is  used  for  material  heat,  or  whether  fia- 
grant,  in  En^ish,  ever  signifies  the  same  with  huming ; 
yet  such  are  the  primitive  ideas  of  these  words,  which  are, 
therefore,  set  first,  though  without  exunples,  that  the  figu- 
rative senses  may  be  commodiouBly  deduced. 

Such  is  the  exuberance  of  signification  which  many 
words  have  obtained,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  collect 
all  their  senses ;  sometimes  ^ba  meaning  of  deriTatives 
most  be  sought  iu  tiie  mother  term,  and  sometimes  de- 
ficient explanations  of  the  primitive  may  be  supplied  in 
the  train  of  derivation.  In  any  case  of  doubt  or  difficulty, 
it  will  be  always  proper  to  examine  all  the  words  of  the 
same  race;  for  some  words  are  slightly  passed  over  to 
avoid  repetition ;  some  admitted  easier  and  clearer  expla- 
nation than  others ;  and  all  will  be  better  understood,  as 
they  are  considered  in  greater  varie^  of  structures  and 
relations. 

All  the  interpretations  of  words  are  not  written  with  the 
same  skill,  or  the  same  happiness :  things,  equally  easy  in 
themselves,  are  not  all  equidly  easy  to  any  single  mind. 
Every  writer  of  a  long  work  commits  errours,  where  there 
appears  neither  ambiguity  to  mislead,  nor  obscurity  to  Con- 
fonnd  him :  and,  in  a  search  like  this,  many  felicities  of 
expression  will  be  casually  overlooked,  many  c<Hivenient 
pwallels  will  be  forgotten,  and  many  particulars  will  admit 
improvement  from  a  mind  utterly  tmequal  to  the  whole 
performance. 

But  many  seeming  faults  are  to  be  imputed  rather  to 
the  nature  of  the  undertaking,  than  the  negligence  of  the 
performer.     Thus  some  explanations  are  unavoidably  re- 
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aprocal  or  circalar,  as  hind,  the  female  of  tht  stag;  ttag, 
the  Utah  of  the  hind:  sometimei  easier  words  are  changed 
into  harder,  as  Imrial  into  t^mUure,  or  interment,  drier 
into  deticoative,  dryneu  into  ntcity  or  aridity,  fit  into 
paroxysm ;  for  the  easieat  word,  whatever  it  be,  can  never 
be  translated  into  one  more  easy.  But  easiness  and  diffi- 
cult are  merely  relative ;  and,  if  the  present  prevalenoe 
o(  our  language  should  invite  foreigners  to  tliis  Dictionary, 
many  will  be  assisted  by  tbose  words,  which  now  seem  only 
to  incvease  or  produce  ohacnnty.  For  this  reason  I  have 
endeavoured  frequendy  to  join  a  Teatonick  and  Boman 
inteipretatloa,  as  to  cheer,  to  giadden  or  exhilarate,  that 
every  learner  of  English  may  be  assisted  by  his  own 
tongue. 

The  solution  of  all  difficulties,  and  the  supply  of  all  de- 
fects, most  be  sought  in  the  examples,  subjoined  to  the 
vaiions  senses  of  each  word,  and  ranged  accordiug  to  the 
time  of  their  authors. 

When  I  first  collected  these  authorities,  I  was  desirous 
that  every  qnotatitm  should  be  useful  to  some  other  end 
than  the  illustration  of  a  word ;  I,  therefore,  extracted  from 
philosophers  principles  of  science ;  from  historians  re- 
markable facts;  from  chymists  complete  processes;  from 
divines  striking  exhortations;  and  from  poets  beauttfol 
descriptions.  Such  is  design,  while  it  is  yet  at  a  distance 
from  execution.  When  the  time  called  upon  me  to  raage 
this  accnmnlation  of  elegance  and  wisdom  into  an  alpha* 
beticai  aeries,  I  soon  discovered  that  the  bulk  of  my 
Tohunes  would  fri^^  away  the  student,  and  was  forced  to 
depart  from  my  scheme  of  including  all  that  was  pleasing  or 
naeful  in  English  literature,  and  reduce  my  transcripts  very 
often  to  clusters  of  words,  in  which  scarcely  any  meaning 
is  retained ;  thus  to  the  weariness  of  copying,  T  was  con- 
demned to  add  the  vexation  of  expunging.  Some  pas- 
sages 1  have  yet  spared,  which  may  relieve  the  labour  of 
verbal  searches,  and  intersperse  with  verdure  and  flowers 
the  dusty  deserts  of  barren  philology. 

Hie  examples,  thus  mutilated,  are  no  longer  to  be  con- 
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■idem)  w  eooreying  the  seutimdiita  or  doctriae  of  their 
antbtwa ;  the  wmd,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  are  inserted, 
Titb  all  its  appenduit  ciaasfls,  has  been  carefully  pre- 
■erred;  hat  it  may  somedineB  happen,  by  hasty  detmn- 
cation,  that  the  general  tendency  of  the  senteDCB  may  be 
changed :  the  divine  may  desert  his  tenets,  or  the  philoso- 
pher his  system. 

Some  of  the  e^iainples  have  been  ttdcen  from  writers  who 
were  never  menticHied  as  masters  of  elegance,  or  models 
of  style  i  font  words  must  be  nought  where  Uiey  are  used ; 
and  in  what  pages,  eminent  for  purity,  can  terms  of  manu- 
facture or  agriculture  be  found  1  Many  quotations  serve 
no  other  purpose,  than  that  of  proving  the  bare  existence 
of  words,  and  are,  therefore,  selected  with  less  scrupulous- 
ness than  those  which  u«  to  teach  their  structures  and 
relations. 

My  purpose  was  to  admit  no  testimony  of  living  authors, 
that  I  might  not  be  misled  by  partiality,  and  that  none  of 
my  contemporaries  might  have  reason  to  coa^>lain;  nor 
bave  I  departed  from  this  resolution,  but  when  some  per- 
formance of  oncomraon  excellence  excited  my  veneration, 
when  my  memory  supplied  me  from  late  hooka  with  an 
example  that  was  wanting,  or  when  my  heart,  in  the  ten- 
denieos  of  friendship,  solicited  admission  for  a  favourite 
name. 

So  far  have  I  been  from  any  oare  to  grace  my  pages 
with  modem  decorations,  that'I  have  studiously  eodea- 
vonred  to  collect  examples  and  authoritiesfrom  the  writers 
before  the  Restoration,  whose  worica  I  regard  as  the  wells 
«f  RigliMA  umd^fiUd,  aa  tJbe  pure  sources  of  genuine  diction-V 
Onr  Iwgmtge,  for  aliniMt  a  .GfinturyL.hasj  bj^tiie  concur- ) 
rence  of  many  causes,  been  gradually  departing  JronTits 
miginal  Teutonick  character,  and  deviating  towards  a  Gal- 
lick  structure  and  phraseology*,  from  which  it  ought  to  be 
onr  endearoor  to  recall  it,  by  making  onr  ancient  volumes 
the  ground-work  of  atyle,  admitting  among  the  additions 
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of  later  times  ooly  such  as  may  supply  real  deficiencies, 
sDch  as  are  readily  adopted  by  the  ^nlos  of  our  tongue, 
and  incorporate  easily  with  our  native  idioms. 

But  as  every  language  has  a  time  of  rudeness  antece- 
deot  to  perfection,  as  well  as  of  false  refinement  and  de- 
cleosioa,  I  have  been  cautious  lest  my  zeal  for  antiquity 
might  drive  me  into  times  too  remote,  and  crowd  m;  book 
with  words  now  no  longer  understood.  T  have  fixed  Sid- 
ney's work  for  the  boundary,  beyond  which  I  make  few 
excursions.  From  the  authors  which  rose  in  the  time  of 
Etisabeth,  a  speech  might  be  fiirmed  adequate  to  all  the 
purposes  of  use  and  elegance.  If  the  language  of  theology 
were  extracted  from  Hooker  and  the  translation  of  the 
Bible ;  the  terms  of  natural  knowledge  from  Bacon ;  the 
phrases  of  policy,  war,  and  navigation  from  Balei^ ;  the 
dialect  of  poetry  and  fiction  from  Spenser  and  Sidney ; 
and  the  diction  of  common  life  from  Shakespeare,  few 
ideas  would  be  lost  to  mankind,  for  want  of  En^ish  words, 
in  which  they  might  be  expressed. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  word  is  found,  noless  it  be  so 
combmed  as  that  its  meaning  is  apparentiy  determined  by 
the  tract  and  tenour  of  the  sentence ;  such  passages  I  have, 
therefore,  chosen,  and  when  it  happened  that  any  author 
gave  a  definition  of  a  term,  or  such  an  explanation  as  is 
equivalent  to  a  definition,  I  have  placed  his  authority  as  a 
supplement  to  my  own,  vrithout  regard  to  the  chronological 
(vder,  that  is  otherwise  observed. 

Some  words,  indeed,  stand  unsupported  by  any  au- 
thority, but  they  are  commonly  derivative  nouns  or  ad- 
verbs, formed  from  their  primitives  by  regular  and  con- 
stant analogy,  or  names  of  things  seldom  occurring  in 
books,  or  words  of  which  I  have  reason  to  doubt  the 
existence. 

lltere  is  more  danger  of  censure  from  the  multiplicity 
than  paucity  of  examples ;  authorities  will  sometimes  seem 
to  have  been  accumulated  without  necessity  or  use,  and, 
perhaps,  some  will  be  found,  which  might,  without  loss, 
have  been  omitted.     But  a  work  of  this  kind  is  not  hastily 
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to  be  shaded  vith  snperflnities :  those  qnotatiooB,  which 
to  careless  or  unskilful  pentsen  appear  only  to  repeat  the 
flame  sense,  will  often  exhibit,  to  a  more  aocnrate  ex- 
aminer, direraities  of  signtficatioiis,  or,  at  least,  afford 
different  shades  of  the  same  meaning  :\  one  will  show  the 
ward  applied  to  persons,  another  to  thin^  ;  one  will  ex- 
press an  ill,  another  a  good,  and  a  third  a  neutral  sense ; 
one  will  prove  the  expression  genuine  firom  an  ancient 
aathor;  another  will  show  it  elegant  from  a  modem  f  a 
doubtful  authority  is  corroborated  by  another  of  more 
credit ;  an  ambiguous  sentence  is  ascertained  by  a  passage 
clear  and  determinate :  the  word,  how  often  soever  re- 
peated, appears  with  new  associates,  and  in  different  com- 
binations, and  every  qnotatioo  contributes  something  to  / 
the  stability  or  enlargement  of  the  language. 

Wb'en  words  are  used  equivocally,  1  receive  them  in 
either  sense ;  when  they  are  metaphorical,  I  adopt  them 
in  their  primitive  acceptation. 

I  have  sometimes,  though  rarely,  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  exhibiting  a  genealogy  of  sentiments,  by  showing 
bow  one  author  copied  the  thoughts  and  diction  of  another : 
such  'quotations  are,  indeed,  little  more  than  repetitions, 
which  m%ht  jastly  be  censured,  did  they  not  gratify  the 
mind,  by  affording  a  kind  of  intellectual  history. 

The  various  syntactical  structures  occurring  in  the  ex- 
amples have  been  carefolly  noted;  the  license  or  negli- 
gence, with  which  many  words  have  been  hitherto  used, 
has  made  our  style  capricious  and  indeterminate ;  when 
the  different  combinations  of  the  same  word  are  exhibited 
together,  the  preference  is  readily  given  to  propriety,  and 
I  have  often  endeavoured  to  direct  the  choice. 

Thus  I  have  laboured,  by  settling  the  orthogr^hy,  dis- 
playing the  aaaiogj,  regulating  the  structures,  and  as- 
certaining the  Mgnification  of  English  words,  to  perform 
all  the  parts  of  a  faithful  lexicc^rapher :  but  I  have  not 
always  executed  my  own  scheme,  or  satisfied  my  own 
expectations.  The  work,  whatever  proofs  of  diligence 
and  attention  it  may  exhibit,  is  yet  capable  of  many  im- 
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proYements :  Ike  ortfaogr^^  wfaioh  I  reeommetid  is  Btill 
ooDbwTertible ;  ibe  etymology  vfaich  I  adt^t  ie  nncertua, 
sad,  peibapi,  frequently  etroneoug ;  the  expluHttoiiB  ars 
sometinwM  too'  much  contneted,  aad  soaettnies  too  much 
^ffiiged  i  the  significationB  are  difltiiiguislted  ntlter  with 
siibtilty  than  skill,  and  the  attention  is  faaraued  irith  on- 
Decenary  minuteness. 

The  examples  are  too  often  injudioionily  tmncBted,  and 
perbapa  «ometines,  I  hope  very  rarely,  alleged  in  a  mi»- 
taken  senie ;  for  in  matiag  tiiis  collection  I  trusted  more 
to  memory,  than,  in  a  stats  of  disquiet  and  embarrasa- 
ment,  memory  can  contain,  and  purpoaed  to  supply,  at  the 
review,  vfaat  was  left  incomplete  in  the  first  transcription. 

Many  terms,  appropriated  to  parlacnlar  occmpatioDS, 
though  necessary  and  si^fioant,  are  undoubtedly  omitted ; 
and,  of  the  words  most  studionsly  oonsid^^d  and  exempli- 
fied, many  senses  have  escaped  observation. 

Yet  these  failures,  however  fraquent,  may  admit  ex- 
tenuation and  apology.  To  have  attempted  much  is 
always  laudable,  even  when  the  enterprise  is  above  the 
fltreogtii  that  nndertakes  it:  To  rest  below  his  own  aim  is 
incident  to  every  one  whose  fancy  is  active,  and  whose 
views  are  comprehensive;  nor  is  asy  dmn  satisfied  with 
himself,  because  he  has  done  much,  but  because  he  can 
conceive  little.  When  first  I  engaged  in  this  work,  I 
resoiTed  to  leave  neither  words  nor  things  nnexamioed, 
and  pleased  myself  with  a  prospect  of  tiie  hours  which  I 
should  revel  away  in  feasts  of  literature,  with  the  obscure 
recesses  of  northern  ieamiog  which  I  should  enter  and  ran- 
saok,  the  treasurea  with  which  I  expected  every  searoh 
into  those  neglected  mines  to  reward  my  labour,  and  (he 
triumph  with  which  I  should  display  my  acquisitions  to 
mankind.  WEien  I  had  thus  inquired  into  the  original  of 
words,  I  resolved  to  show  likewise  my  attention  to  things ; 
to  pierce  deep  into  every  science,  to  inquire  the  nature 
of  every  substance  of  which  I  inserted  the  name,  to  limit 
every  idea  by  a  definition  strictly  logics),  and  exhibit 
every  production  of  art  or  nature  in  an  accurate  descrip- 
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tion,  that  ay  book  mi^t  t>e  in  pluce  of  all  other  dictitm- 
aries,  wbetber  appoUatiTe  or  tecbucal.  Bat  these  were 
As  dre^Dfl  of  a  poet,  doomed  at  last  to  wake  a  lexico- 
'  grapher.  T  so»o  foond  that  it  is  too  late  to  look  for  in- 
sbvments,  Then  the  work  oalU  for  execntioB,  and  that 
Thatever  abilities  I  had  brought  to  my  t»A,  with  those  I 
nnst  finally  perform  it.  To  deliberate  wtenever  I  doebted, 
to  iaqiore  irbenerer  I  was  ignorant,  would  have  protracted 
tbo  nndertf^ing  without  end,  and,  perhaps,  witlwat  much 
improvement ;  for  I  did  not  find  by  my  first  experiments, 
that  what  I  had  not  of  my  own  was  easily  to  be  obtained : 
I  saw  that  one  inquiry  only  gave  occasion  to  another,  diat 
book  referred  to  book,  that  to  search  was  not  always  to 
find,  and  to  find  was  not  always  to  be  informed ;  and  that 
thus  to  puraae  perfection,  was,  like  the  first  inhabitants  of 
Arcadia,  to  chase  the  snn,  which,  when  they  had  reached 
the  hill  where  he  seemed  to  rest,  was  still  beheld  at  the 


I  then  contracted  my  design,  detennining  to  confide  in 
myself,  and  no  longer  to  solicit  anxiliaries,  which  pro- 
daced  more  incumbrance  than  assiatance;  by  this  I  ob- 
tained at  least  one  advantage,  that  I  set  limits  to  my 
w<Hk,  which  would  in  dme  be  ended,  though  not  oom- 
ideted. 

Despondency  has  never  so  far  prevuled  as  to  depress 
■fl  to  negligenoe ;  some  faults  will  at  last  appear  to  be 
the  effeets  of  anxious  diligence  and  persevering  activity. 
^  lie  nice  and  sid>tile  ramifications  oi  meaning  were  not 
easily  avMdad  by  a  mind  intent  npon  accniacy,  and  con- 
vinced (^the  neceuity  of  disentangliog  combinations,  and 
separating  BinulitndetL  Many  of  the  distinctions  which  to 
common  readers  appear  useless  and  idle,  will  be  found 
real  and  important  by  men  versed  in  the  school  [^osophy, 
wiUiont  which  no  dictionary  can  ever  be  accurately  com- 
piled, or  skiUnlly  examined. 

Some  senses  however  diere  are,  which,  though  not  the 
same,  are  yet  so  nearly  allied,  that  they  are  often  con- 
founded.   Most  men  think  indistinctly,  and,  tberefwe,  oan- 
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DOt  Speak  with  exactness ;  and,  comeqnently,  some  exam- 
ples mi^ht.be  indifferently  pat  to  either  significatioD :  this 
uncertainty  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  me,  who  do  not  form, 
but  register  the  language;  who  do  not  teach  men  how 
they  should  think,  but  relate  how  they  have  hitherto  ex- 
pressed their  thoughts. 

The  imperfect  sense  of  some  examples  I  lamented,  bat 
could  not  remedy,  and  hope  they  will  be  compensated  by 
innumerable  passages  selected  with  propriety,  and  pre- 
served with  exactness ;  some  shining  with  sparks  of  ima- 
gination, and  some  replete  with  treasures  of  wisdom. 

The  orthography  and  etymology,  though  imperfect,  are 
not  imperfect  for  want  of  care,  but  because  care  will  not 
always  be  successful,  and  recollection  or  information  come 
too  late  for  use. 

That  many  terms  of  art  and  mannfacture  are  omitted, 
must  be  frankly  acknowledged ;  but  for  this  defect  I  may 
boldly  allege  that  it  was  unavoidable :  I  could  not  visit 
cai«ms  to  learn  the  miner's  language,  nor  take  a  voyage 
to  perfect  my  skill  in  the  dialect  of  navigation,  nor  visit 
the  warehouses  of  merchants,  and  shops  of  artificers,  to 
gain  the  names  of  wares,  tools,  and  operations,  of  which 
no  mention  is  found  in  books ;  what  favourable  accident 
or  easy  inquiry  bronght  within  my  reach,  has  not  been 
ne^ected;  bat  it  had  been  a  hopeless  labour  to  glean  up 
words,  by  courting  living  information,  and  contesting  with 
the  sullenness  of  one,  and  the  roughness  of  another. 

To  furnish  the  academicians  della  Crxuca  with  words  of 
this  kind,  a  series  of  comedies  called  la  Fitra,  or  the 
Fair,  was  professedly  written  by  Buonarotti ;'  but  I  had  no 
such  assistant,  and,  therefore,  was  content  to  want  what 
they  must  have  wanted  likewise,  had  they  not  luckily  been 
so  supplied. 

Nor  are  all  words,  which  are  not  found  in  the  vocabulary, 
to  be  lamented  as  omissions.  Of  the  laborious  and  mer- 
cantile part  of  the  people,  the  diction  is  in  a  great  measure 
casnal  and  mutable ;  many  of  their  terms  are  formed  for 
some  temporary  or  local  convenience,  and  though  current 
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tain  timea  and  places,  are  in  others  ntterly  unknown. 
Tins  ftigitiTe  cant,  which  is  always  in  a  state  of  increase  or 
decay,  cannot  be  regarded  as  any  part  of  the  durable  ma- 
terials of  a  language,  and,  therefore,  must  be  suffered  to 
perish  with  other  things  unworthy  of  preservation. 

Care  will  sometimes  betray  to  the  appearance  of  neglir 
gence.  Be  that  is  catching  opportunities  which  seldom 
occur,  will  suffer  those  to  pass  by  unregarded,  which  he 
expects  hourly  to  return ;  he  that  is  searching  for  rare  and 
remote  things,  will  neglect  those  that  are  obvious  and  fa- 
miliar :  thns  many  of  the  most  common  and  carsory  words 
have  been  inserted  with  httle  illustratioD,  because  in  ga- 
thering the  authorities,  I  foriwre  to  copy  those  which  I 
thought  likely  to  occur,  whenever  they  were  wanted.  It 
is  remarkable  that,  in  reviewing  my  collection,  I  found  the 
word  SEA  pnexemplified. 

Thns  it  happens,  that  in  things  difficult  there  is  danger 
from  ignorance,  and  in  things  easy  from  confidence;  the 
mind,  uinid  of  greatness,  and  disdainful  of  littleness,  hastily 
withdraws  herself  from  painful  searches,  and  passes  with 
scornful  rapidity  over  tasks  not  adequate  to  her  powers ; 
BOmetines  too  secure  for  caution,  and  again  too  anxious 
for  vigorous  effort;  sometimes  idle  in  a.  plain  path,  and 
sometimes  distracted  in  labyrinths,  and  dissipated  by  dif- 
ferent intentions. 

A  lai^  work  is  difficult,  because  it  is  large,  even  though 
all  its  parts  might  singly  be  performed  with  facility ;  where 
there  are  many  things  to  be  done,  each  must  be  allowed 
its  share  of  time  and  labour,  in  the  proportion  only  which 
it  bears  to  the  whole ;  nor  can  it  be  expected,  that  the 
stones  which  form  the  dome  of  a  temple,  should  be  squared 
and  polished  like  the  diamond  of  a  ring. 

Of  the  event  of  this  work,  for  which,  having  laboured 
it  with  so  much  application,  I  cannot  but  have  some  de- 
gree of  parental  fondness,  it  is  natural  to  form  conjectures. 
Those  who  have  been  persuaded  to  think  well  of  my  de- 
sign, will  require  that  it  should  fix  our  laognage,  and  put 
a  stop  to  those  dterations  which  time  and  chance  have 
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hitherto  been  suffered  to  make  in  it  withont  opposition. 
With  thifl  conseqaence  I  vill  confess  that  I  iattered  my- 
self for  a  while ;  but  nov  begin  to  fear,  that  I  have  in- 
dulged expectation  which  neither  reason  oar  experience 
can  justify.  'When  we  sea  men  grow  old  and  die  at  a 
certain  tane  one  after  another,  from  century  to  centiiry, 
we  kngh  at  the  elixir  diat  promises  to  prolong  life  to  a 
thousand  years ;  and  with  equal  justice  may  the  lexicogra^ 
pher  be  derided,  who  being  able  to  produce  no  example  of 
a  nation  that  has  preserved  their  words  and  phniBes  from 
mutability,  shall  imagine  that  his  dictionary  can  embalm 
bis  langui^,  and  secure  it  fkvm  corruption  and  decay, 
that  it  is  to  his  power  to  change  sablnuary  nature,  and  dear 
the  world  at  once  from  folly,  vanity  and  affectation.  \ 
iWith  this  hope,  however,  acadesaies  have  been  insti- 

'  tnted,  to  gnard  the  avenaes  of  their  langnoges,  to  retain 
fngitives,  and  repiUse  intruders;  but  their  vigilance  and 
activity  have  hitherto  been  vain;' soauds  are  too  volatile 
trad  subtile  for  legal  restraints;! to  enchain  syllables,  aad 
to  lash  the  wind,  are  equally  the  undertakings  of  pride, 
unwilling  to  meastite  its  deaires  by  its  strength.  *  The 
French  language  has  visibly  changed  under  the  inspection 
of  the  academy  j  the  style  of  Antelof  s  translation  of  fa- 
ther Paul  is  observed  by  Le  Coiurayer  to  be  «m  jmu  peuti ; 
•  and  no  Italian  will  maintain,  that  the  dictioa  of  any  mo- 
dem writer  is  not  perceptibly  different  from  that  of  Soc- 
cace,  Maohiavel,  or  Caro. ) 

Total  and  sadden  transformations  of  a  language  seldom 
happen ;  conquests  and  migrations  are  now  very  rare ;  but 
there  are  other  causes  of  change,  which,  though  slow  in 
their  operation,  and  invisible  in  their  progress,  are,  per- 
haps, as  much  superiour  to  human  resistance,  as  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  sky,  or  intumescence  of  the  tide.     Com- 

'•  merce,  however  neoessaiy,  however  lucrative,  as  it  de- 
praves the  manners,  corrupts  the  language ;  they  that  have 
frequent  intercourse  with  strangers,  to  whom  they  en- 
deavour to  accommodate  themselves,  must  in  time  learn  a 
mingled  dialect,  like  the  jargon  which  serves  the  ta-af- 
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fioken  DD  the  Ifeditamneui  and  Indiaii  oouts.  Thii 
Nrili  not  always  be  (Mmfioed  to  dw  excbasge,  the  wareo 
home,  or  the  port,  bnt  will  be  eonuiBiiicated  by  degrees 
b>  other  ntoka  of  the  people,  aod  be  at  last  incorporated 
wUfa  the  corrait  speech. 

l^iere  are  tikewise  internal  causes  eqnaUy  forcible.  The 
langvage  mott  likely  to  continue  long  without  attention, 
would  be  that  of  a  nation  raised  a  little,  and  bnt  a  littio, 
above  bari>arity,  secluded  from  strangers,  and  totally  era- 
ployed  in  procuring  the  conveniencies  of  life ;  either  with- 
out books,  or,  like  some  of  the  Mahometan  countries, 
with  very  few:  men  thus  busied  and  unlearned,  having 
only  suck  words  as  common  uab  reqaires,  would,  perhaps, 
long  eonlinne  to  express  the  same  notions  by  the  same 
s^s.  ,But  BO  such  constancy  can  be  expected  in  a  peo- 
ple polished  by  arts,  and  classed  by  Bubordioation,  where 
one  part  of  the  community  is  sustained  and  accommodated 
by  the  labour  of  the  otherAThose  who  hare  much  leisnis 
to  think,  will  always  be  enlarging  the  stock  of  ideas ;  and 
every  iucrease  of  knowledge,  whether  real  or  fancied,  will 
produce  new  wtHds,  or  combinatious  of  words.  When  the 
miod  is  aDcfaaioed  from  necesrity,  it  will  range  after  con- 
Tonience ;  when  it  is  left  at  large  in  the  fields  of  speoola- 
tion,  it  will  shift  opinioDs ;  as  any  custom  is  disused,  the 
words  that  expressed  it  must  perish  with  it;  as  any  opinion 
grows  popular,  it  will  inoovate  speech  in  the  same  propor- 
tion  as  it  alters  practice. 

As  by  the  cultivation  of  various  sciences,  a  language  is 
amplified,  it  will  be  more  furnished  with  words  deflected 
from  their  original  sense ;  the  geometrician  will  talk  of  a 
"  courtier's  zenith,  or  the  eccentnok  virtue  of  a  wild  hero ;" 
and  the  physician  of  "  sanguine  expectations  and  phtegma- 
tick  delays."  Copiousness  of  speech  will  give  opportunities 
to  c^iricions  choice,  by  which  some  words  will  be  preferred,  "> 
and  others  degraded ;  vicissitudes  of  fashion  will  enforce 
the  use  of  new,  or  extend  the  signification  of  known 
terms.  The  tropes  of  poetry  will  make  hourly  encroach- 
ments,  and  the   metaphorical   will  become   the   current 
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Bense :  pronaiiciatioii  will  be  varied  by  levi^  or  igno- 
rance, and  the  pen  most  at  length  comply  irith  thtf 
tongue ;  illiterate  writers  will,  at  one  time  or  other,  by 
publick  infatuation,  rise  into  renown,  wfao,  not  knowing 
the  original  import  of  words,  will  use  them  with  colloquial 
licentiousneaB,  confound  distinction,  and  foiget  propriety. 
As  politeness  increases,  some  expressions  will  be  consi- 
dered as  too  gross  and  vulgar  for  the  delicate,  others  as 
too  formal  and  ceremoDioiis  for  the  gay  and  airy;  new 
phrases  are,  therefore,  adopted,  which  must,  for  the  same 
**  reasons,  be  in  time  dismissed.  Swift,  in  his  petty  treatise 
on  the  English  langoage,  allows  that  new  words  must 
sometinies  be  introduced,  but  proposes  that  none  should 
be  suffered  to  become  obsolete.  But  what  makes  a.  word 
obsolete,  more  than  general  agreement  to  forbear  it?  and 
how  shall  it  be  continued,  when  it  conveys  an  offensive 
idea,  or  recalled  again  into  the  mouths  of  mankind,  when 
it  has  once  become  unfamiliar  by  disuse,  and  unpleasing 
by  nnfiuniliari^ ! 

There  is  another  caose  of  alteration  more  prevalent  than 
any  other,  which  yet  in  the  present  state  of  the  world  can- 
not be  obviated.  A  mixture  of  two  languages  will  pro- 
duce a  third  distinct  from  both ;  and  they  will  always  be 
mixed,  where  the  chief  part  of  education,  and  the  most 
conspicuous  accomplishment,  is  skill  in  ancient  or  in  foreign 
tongues.  He  that  has  long  cultivated  another  language, 
will  find  its  words  and  combinations  crowd  upon  his 
memory ;  and  baste  and  negligence,  refinement  and  affec- 
tation, will  obtrude  borrowed  terms  and  exotick  expres- 
sions. 

The  great  pest  of  speech  is  frequency  of  translation. 
No  book  was  ever  turned  from  one  language  into  another, 
without  imparting  something  of  its  native  idiom ;  this  is 
the  most  mischievous  and  comprehensive  innovation; 
single  words  may  enter  by  thousands,  and  the  fabrick  of 
the  tongue  continue  the  same ;  but  new  phraseolc^ 
changes  much  at  once ;  it  alters  not  the  single  stones  of 
the  building,  but  the  order  of  the  columns.  'If  an  academy 
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•faonld   be  ectabUshed  £w  the  cvKivatioD  of  olir:  style; 

whachl,  who  oaa  never  viah  to  aee 'dependanoeiBtuki- 
(rii8d,  hope  Ae  spirit  of  Enj^h  liberty  ^id  hinder  <^ 
destroy,  let  them,  instenl  of  compili^  grammars  and 
dictioDaries,  endeaToiir.  irith  all  thek  inflaence,  to  <8top 
the  license  of  translators,  vhose  idleness  and  ignorasee,  if 
it  be  snfiisred  to  proceed,  will  reduce  as  to  babble  a  dialect 
WFiance.^ 

Tf  the  chants,-  that  we  fear,  be  thus  irresistible,  what 
remaias  bat  to  agqiuesce  with . silesee,  as  in  the  other  in- 
smnonntable  distresses  of  hnmanity  ?  It  remains  that  we 
retard  what  we  caanot  rap^,  that  we  paUiats  what  we 
•aimot  core..  life  nay  be  ien^ened  by  care,  tboogh  ' 
death  cansot  be  ultimately  defeated:  toiigiiea,'Iike^veni- 
Kenti,  hare  a  natand  tendeney  to  degeneratioa ;  we  have 
long  preserred  ear  coastitntioa,  lei ns  make  somestrnggles 
for  oar  langnege^ 

In  hope  ctf  giving  longeTkyto  that  winch  its  own  aftture 
ii»rbids  to  be  immtRtal,  'I  have  devoted  this  book,"tfae 
laboor  of  years,  to  the  bonowr  of  my  country,  that  we  may 
BO  Imger  yield  the  pahnof  philology,  withonte  conteit,  to 
1^  nations  of  the  continent.  The  chief- glory  of  every 
people  arises  from  its  authors :  whether  I  shall  add  any 
dni^  by  ray  own  writJBgs  to  the  repntftliDn  -  of  Engtisb 
Kteratnre,  ranjrt  be  left  to  time  :  macb  of  my  life  lias  been 
lost  under  the  pressnres  of  disease ;  much  has  been  trified 
awBy ;  and  ninoh  has  always  been  spent  in  proTision  for 
t&e  day  that  was  passing  o^er  me  i  but  T  shall  not  think 

B  (Gff  freqoHiily  denosuce*  the  hm  ixT  NonuBo  Freneb  in  mii 
I,  and  in  Puliuneni  u  »  badge  of  iJuvcrj,  whidi  he  could  have 
wiilwd  to  KC  "  hU  into  total  oblivioD,  unless  it  be  reserved  is  >  tolemn  me- 
metila  to  lemind  ni  thai  oar  libertiea  are  mnul,  -  having  once  been  de- 
ttitjti  hj  •  fincigi  fbibe:"  Hot^  amdrfng  and  interediag  reseaich  on  the 
oDoe  pmalent  ue  of  French  in  ^laod,  it  eihitnted  in  Buiington's  Obsei- 
Tttiooi  on  lh«  more  Antient  Stttotn. 

And  Frenche  she  spake  full  fetouly  ; 
Aflei  the  ichole  of  Stratfordi  at  Bowr, 
For  Frenche  of  Faris  wu  lo  her  unknowae. 

Osueer'i  Prologue  lo  the  PiioTeu'  Tal«. 
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my  employment  oseless  or  ignoble,  if>  by  my  assistance, 
forei^  nations,  and  distant  ages,  gala  access  to  the  pro- 
pagators of  knowledge,  and  understand  the  teachers  <^ 
truth ;  if  my  labours  afford  light  to  the  repositories  of 
science,  and  add  celebrity  to  Bacon,  to  Hooker,  to  Milton, 
and  to  Boyle. 

When  I  am  animated  by  this  -wish,  I  look  with  pleasure 
on  my  book,  however  defective,  and  deliver  it  to  the  world  . 
with  the  spirit  of  a  man  that  has  endeavoured  well.  That 
it  will  immediately  become  popular  I  have  not  promised 
to  myself:  a  few  wild  binnders,  and  risible  absurdities, 
&om  which  no  work  of  snch  multiplicity  was  ever  free, 
may,  for  a  time,  furnish  foUy  with  laughter,  aod  harden 
ignorance  into  contempt ;  but  useful  diligence  will  at  last 
prevail,  and  there  never  can  be  wanting  some  who  dis- 
tinguish desert ;  who  will  consider  that  no  dictionary  of  a 
living  tongue  ever  can  be  perfect,  since,  while  it  is  hasten- 
ing to  publicatioD,  some  words  are  budding,  and  some 
falling  away ;  that  a  whole  life  cannot  be  spent  upon 
syntax  and  etymology,  and  that  even  a  whole  life  would 
not  be  sufficient ;  that  he,  whose  design  inclndes  what- 
ever language  can  express,  must  often  speak  of  what  he 
does  not  understand ;  that  a  writer  will  sometimes  be 
hurried  by  eagerness  to  the  end,  and  sometimes  faint  with 
weariness  under  a  task,  which  Scaiiger  compares  to  the 
labours  of  the  anvil  and  the  mine ;  that  what  is  obvious  is 
not  always  known,  and  what  is  known  is  not  always  pre- 
sent; that  sudden  fits  of  inadvertency  will  sorprise  vigi- 
lance, alight  avocations  will  seduce  attention,  and  casual 
eclipses  of  the  mind  will  darken  learning ;  and  that  the 
writer  shall  often  in  vain  trace  his  memory,  at  the  moment 
of  need,  for  that  which  yesterday  he  knew  with  intuitive 
readiness,  and  which  will  come  ancalled  into  bis  thoughts 
to-morrow. 

In  this  work,  when  it  shall  be  found  that  much  is  omit- 
ted, let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  much  likewise  is  performed ; 
and  though  no  book  vaa  ever  spared  out  of  tenderness  to 
the  author,  and   the   world   is  little  solicitous   to  know 
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wbeooe  proceeded  the  faults  of  that  vhioh  it  cmidemnt ; 
;et  it  may  gratifjr  cnriorit;  to  inform  it,  that  the  Bngliati 
Dictionary  was  written  with  little  assistance  of  the 
learned,  and  without  any  patronage  of  the  great ;  not  in 
the  soft  obscurities  of  retirement,  or  ander  the  shelter  of 
academicic  bowers,  but  amidst  inconvenience  and  dis- 
traction, in  sickness  and  in  sorrow.  It  may  repress  the 
triomph  of  malignant  criticism  to  observe,  that  if  our 
language  is  not  here  fully  displayed,  I  have  only  failed  in 
an  attempt,  which  no  human  powers  have  hitherto  com* 
pleted.  If  the  lexicons  of  ancient  tongues,  now  immu- 
tably fixed,  and  comprised  in  a  few  volumes,  be  yet,  after 
the  toil  of  successive  ages,  inadequate  and  delusive ;  if 
the  a^regated  knowledge,  and  co-operating  diligence  of 
the  Italian  academiciaiis,  did  not  secure  them  from  the 
censore  of  Beni ;  if  the  embodied  criticks  of  France, 
when  fif^  years  had  been  spent  upon  their  work,  were 
obliged  to  change  its  economy,  and  give  their  second 
edition  another  form,  I  may  surely  be  contented  without 
tite  praise  of  perfection,  which,  if  I  could  obtain,  in  thb  . 
gloom  of  solitude,  what  would  it  avail  me  ?  I  have  pro- 
tracted my  work  till  most  of  those,  whom  I  wished  to  please, 
have  sunk  into  the  grave,  and  success  and  misoarriage  are 
empty  sounds :  I,  therefore,  dismiss  it  with  frigid  trait:- 
qnilli^,  having  little  to  fear  or  hope  flrom  censure  or  from 
praise*. 

c  Dr.  Jobuoi'i  Dictionaiy  mi  publiihed  on  the  fifteenth  diy  of  April  1756, 
jn  tvD  Td«.  Mio,  [oice  41.  lOi.  bound.  The  bookieUen  who  ei^aged  b  Ihu 
nstion>)  woik  were  the  Ksi^loiu,  Longmu,  Hitch  and  Co.  UiUif,  ud 
Dodilc?. 
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Uany  ^re  the  works  of  human  iaduBtiT,.  which  to  begin 
and  finish  are  haidly  granted  to  the  same  man.  He  that 
undertakes  lo  compile  a  dictionaxy,  undertakes  that, 
which,  if  it  compreheDd^  the  fall  extent  of  his  design, 
he  knows  hinuelf  nnable.  to  perform.  Yet  his  labours, 
(hough  deficient,  may  be  useful,  and  with  the  hope  of 
this  inferiour  praise,  he  must  incite  his  activity,  and  solace 
his  weariueBS, 

Perfection  is  unattainable,  but  nearer  and  nearer  ap- 
proaches may  be  made ;  and,  finding  my  Dictionary  about 
to  be  reprinted,  I  have  endeavoured,  by  a  revisal,  to  ' 
make  it  less  reprehensible.  I  will  not  deny  that  I  found 
many  parts  requiring  emendation,  and  many  more  capable 
of  improvement.  Many  fanlta  I  have  corrected,  some 
superfiuities  I  have  taken  away,  and  some  deficiencies  I 
have  supplied.  I  have  methodised  some  parts  that  were 
disordered,  and  illuminated  some  that  were  obscure.  Yet 
the  changes  or  additions  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the 
whole.  The  critick  will  now  have  less  to  object,  bnt  the 
student  who  has  bought  any  of  the  former  copies  needs  not 
repent ;  he  will  not,  without  nice  collation,  perceive  how 
they  differ ;  and  usefulness  seldom  depends  upon  little 
things. 

For  negligence  or  defioience,  I  have,  perhaps,  not  need 

of  more  apology  than  the  nature  of  the  work  will  furnish :  I 

have  left  that  maccurate  winch  never  was  made  exact, 

and  that  imperfect  which  never  was  completed. 

<>  Publiihfd  ID  folio,  1773. 
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Having  been  long  employed  io  the  atud;  and  cultivation 
of  the  Eogliah  lan^oge,  I  lately  published  a  dictionary, 
like  tfaoie  compiled  by  the  academies  of  It^y  and  Fraooe, 
for  the  use  of  such  aa  aspire  to  exactneu  of  oritioiam  or 
elegiance  of  style. 

Bnt  it  has  been  dace  considered  that  woiks  of  that 
Icind  are  by  bo  means  necessary  to  the  gfreater  number  of 
readers,,  who,  seldom  iqtending  to  write  or  presomin^  to 
judge,  turn  Over  boob  only  to  amuse  their  leisure,  and  to 
.gain  degrees  of  knowledge  suitable  to  lower  characters,  or 
necessary  to  the  conunon  basinesa  of  life :  these  know  not 
any  other  nse  of  a  dictionary  than  that  of  adjusting  or- 
thography, or  explaining  terms  of  science,  or  words  of 
infrequeot  occoirence  or  temote  derivation. 

For  these  purposes  many  dictionaries  have  been  vrittea 
by  different,  authors,  and  with  different  decrees  of  skill ; 
bnt  none  of  them  hare  yet  fallen  into  my  hands  by  which 
even  the  lowest  expectations  could  be  satisfied.  Some  of 
their  authors  wanted  industry,  and  others  literature :  some 
knew  not  their  own  defects,  and  others  were  too  idle  to 
sapply.  them. 

For  tUs , reason  a  small  dictionary  appeared  yei  to  be 

wanting  to  common  readers ;  and,  as  I  may  without  arro* 

gance  claim  to  myself  a  longer  acquaiotance  with  tiie 

'  Publiihed  in  3  vds.  ns«. 
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lexicogrsphy  of  our  language  thao  any  other  writer  has 
had,  I  shall  hope  to  be  considered  as  baring  more  expe- 
rience at  least  than  most  of  my  predecessors,  and  as  more 
likely  to  accommodate  the  nation  with  a  Tocabolary  of  daily 
use.  I,  therefore,  offer  to  the  pnblick  an  abstract  or  epitome 
of  my  former  woilc. 

In  comparing  this  with  other  dictionaries  of  the  same 
kind,  it  will  be  found  to  have  several  advantages. 

1.  It  contains  many  words  not  to  be  found  in  any  other. 

3.  Many  barbarous  terms  and  phrases,  by  which  other 
dictionaries  may  vitiate  the  style,  are  rejected  from  this. 

3.  The  words  are  more  correctly  spelled,  partly  by  at- 
tention to  their  etymology,  and  partly  by  observation  of 
the  practice  of  the  best  authors. 

4.  The  etymologies  and  derivatioDS,  whether  from  fo- 
reign languages  or  from  native  roots,  are  more'  diligently 
traced,  and  more  distinctly  noted. 

5.  The  senses  of  each  word  are  more  copiously  enu- 
merated, and  more  clearly  exphiined. 

6.  Many  words  occurring  in  the  elder  authors,  such  as 
Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  which  bad  been  hitherto 
omitted,  are  here  carefully  inserted ;  so  that  this  hook  may 
serve  as  a  glossary  or  expository  index  to  the  poetical 
writers. 

7.  To  the  words,  and  to  the  different  senses  of  each 
word,  are  "subjoined  from  the  large  dictionary  the  names 
of  those  writers  by  whom  they  have  been  used ;  so  that 
the  reader  who  knows  the  different  periods  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  time  of  its  authors,  may  judge  of  the 
elegance  or  prevalence  of  any  word,  or  meaning  of  a  word ; 
and  without  recurriog  to  other  books,  may  know  what  are 
antiquated,  what  are  unusual,  and  what  are  recommended 
by  the  best  authority. 

The  words  of  this  Dictionary,  as  opposed  to  others,  are 
more  diligently  collected,  more  accurately  spelled,  more 
faithfully  explained,  and  more  authentically  aacert^ned. 
Of  an  abstract  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  mote ;  and  I  hope, 
it  will  not  be  found  that  truth  requires  me  to  say  less. 
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TRAGEDY  OF  MACBETH : 

WITH  REMARKS 
ON  Sm  T.  HANMER'S  EDITION  OF  SHAKKSPEABE. 


ACT  I.      SCENE  I. 
Eattr  thrtt  Whelm. 

In  order  to  make  a  true  estimate,  of  the  abUities  and 
merit  of  a  writer,  it  ts  always  necesaary  to  examine  the 
genius  of  his  age,  and  the  opinions  of  his  contemporaries. 
A  poet,  who  should  now  make  the  whole  action  of  his 
tragedy  depend  upon  enchantment,  and  produce  the  chief 
events  by  the  assistance  of  supernatural  agents,  would  be 
cenanred  as  transgressing  the  hounds  of  probability ;  he 
would  be  banisbed  from  the  theatre  to  the  nursery,  and 
condemned  to  write  fairy  tales  instead  of  tragedies ;  but  a 
Bnrrey  of  the  notions,  that  prevailed  at  the  time  when  this 
play  was  written,  will  prove,  that  Shakespeare  was  in  no 
danger  of  such  censures,  since  he  only  tuTned  tiie  system 
that  was  then  universally  admitted  to  his  advantage,  and 
was  far  from  over-burdening  the  credulity  of  his  audience. 
The  reali^  of  witchcraft  or  enchantment,  which,  though 
not  strictly  the  same,  are  confoiinded  in  this  play,  has  in 
all  ages  and  countries  been  credited  by  the  common 
people,  and  in  most  by  the  learned  themselves''.     These 

*  "  To  deny  tbc  pooibUitj,  lay,  tbt  aclutl  BxUtcnee  of  witcberaft  and 
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phantoma  have  indeed  appeared  more  frequently,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  darkneHs  of  ignorance  has  been  more  groRs ; 
bnt  it  cauDot  be  shown,  that  the  brightest  gleams  of  know- 
ledge have  at  any  time  been  siUficient  to.  drive  them  oat 
of  the  world.  The  time,  in  which  this  kind  of  credality 
was  at  its  height,  seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  holy  war, 
in  which  the  Christians  impated  all  their  defeats  to  en- 
chantment or  diabolical  opposition,  as  they  ascribe  their 
success  to  the  assistance  of  their  military  saints ;  and  the 
learned  Dr.  Warburton  appears  to  believe  (Supplement 
to  the  Introduction  to  Don  Quixote)  that  (he  first  accounts 
of  enchantments  were  brought  into  this  part  of  the  world 
by  those  who  returned  itoto  their  easteru  expeditions. 
Bnt  there  is  always  some  distance  between  the  birth  and 
maturity  of  folly,  as  of  wickedness :  this  opinion  had  long 
exbted,  thoagh,  perhaps,  the  application  of  it  had  in  no 
foregoing  age  been  so  frequent,  nor  the  reception  so 
general.  Olympiodoms,  in  Photius's  Extracts,  tells  us  of 
one  Libanitis,  who  practised  this  kind  of  military  magick> 
and  having  promised  x>'jk  hXi-rSn  xartt  pafPdfur  ivt^a,  to 
perform  great  thirds  against  the  barbaruau  without 
aoMien,  was,  at  the  instances  of  the  emper&ss  Placidia, 
pat  to  death,  when  he  was  about  to  have  given  proofs  of 
his  abilities.  The  epiperess  showe4  some  kindness  in  hei: 
an^r  by  cutting  him  off  at  a  time  so  convenient  for  his 
reputation.  "  . 

Bnt  a  more  remarkable  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  this 
notion  may  be  found  in  St.  Chrysostom's  book  de  So- 

•vrcery,  u,  at  once  Buly  to  ooQtndict  the  iciaaled  word  of  God,  in  Ttriou 
[ouagei  both  of  Ihe  Old  utd  NevTcsument  i  ud  the  thing  itfdf  ii  a  truth 
la  which  ettrj  nttiau  in  the  world  hatii,  in  iti  ttini,  borne  lestimony,  either  bj 
eiunplei  aeemingly  welUalteited,  or  by  prohibitory  Uwi,  which,  at  lent, 
■nppiae  the  poenbilt^  ot  nmrnem  with  eril  spirili."  BUcksCMie,  Cdd)- 
loentariei  iv.  GO.  The  leuned  judge,  however,  eandudei  with  caUing  it  a 
"  dabioui  crime,"  end  approTei  the  muim  of  the  philonphic  MonleiqmeD, 
whom  DO  ODC  would  lig-htlj  accun  of  lapentilion,  that  "  il  feat  Eire  tres-dr- 
eompect  duu  la  pourniili  de  la  migie  et  ie  Vbitist."  fiiprit  del  Lina, 
xii.  6.  Seldcn  tUempted  to  joitify  the  puni^ug  witchcraft  capitally. 
Wo^iii.30n.    SteSpectalor,  IIT.'  BaniDgtati'>Aiilien(Btat<il«(,407; 
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oerdotiOf  which  exhibits  a  ecene  of  euebuitBuats,  not 
exceeded  bj  any  romaneeof  the  middle  age;  he  Bopposev 
a  •pedator,  aveilookiag  a  field  of  .battle,  attended  by  one- 
that  points  out  all  the  variona  objecta  of  horrour,  the  en- 
^oes  of  desteactiMi,  uid  the  arta  of  slaa^^ter. '  &cm^ 

Let  him  then  proceed  to  ahw  Am  in  thsiippQiHe  armief 
horsea  jtyittf  kg  enohm^vte»lt  ttrpud  men  tranipM-tad 
through  the  air,-aKd  fvery  power  and  farm  -of  ma^k, 
Whethra-  St.  Ghrysdstoai  believed  th^tsacfa  peiibrniances 
were  really  to  be  afien  in  a  da;  of'  battle,,  or  only  eor 
deavoured  to  e&liTeB  his  desor^ition,  by  adopting,  the 
Dotiona  of  thb  vulgar,  it  is  eqaally  certain,  that  such 
notiona  vtere  in  Us  time  reeeived,  and  that/  therefore,  they 
were  not  intprnted  frem  the  Saraoens.io:  a>  later-i^e;  the 
Tars  with  tlie  Saraoens,  however,  gave  occasion  ta  tbei« 
propagation,  not  only  as  bigotry  Datnrally  discovers  pro- 
digies, but  as  the  scene  of  action  was  removed  to  a  greateic 
distance,  and  distance,  either  of  time  or  place,  is  sidEcieat 
to  reconcile  webk  mind*  to  wonderful  relations. 

The  refonnation  did  not  immediatdy  arrive  at  its  me- 
ndian,  and  though  day  was  gradually  increasing  upon  vs, 
the  goblins  of  witchcraft  still'  continsed  to  hover  in  the 
twiliglit  Ii;  the  time  of  qneen  Elizabeth  was  the  re- 
mailiable  trial  of  the  witches  of  Warbois,  whose  oonvic- 
tioD  is  still  codunemorated  in  an  annual  lemton  at  Hont- 
iogdoo.  But  ita'tbe  re%n  of  king  James,  in  which  this 
tragedy  was  written,  many  circumstances  concurred'  to 
[wopagate  and  confirm  this  opinion.  The  king,  who  was 
much  celebrated  for  his  knowledge,  had,  before  his  arrival 
in  England,  not  only  examined  in  person  a  woman  accused 
of  witchcraft,  bnt  had  given  a  very  forma)  account  <^  the 
practices  and  illusions  of  evil  spirits,  the  compacts  of 
witches,  the  ceremonies'  used  by  them,  the  manner  of 
detecting  them,  and  the  justice  of  punishing  them,  in  his 
dialogues  of  De^monologie,  written  in  the  Scottish  diidect, 
and  published  at  Edinburgh.     This  book  was,  soon  after 
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hu  acoeisioo,  reprinted  at  London ;  and,  as  the  ready  my 
to  gain  king  James's  favour  was  to  flatter  his  Bpeculations, 
the  system  of  Damonologi*  was  immediately  adopted  by 
all  who  desired  either  to  gain  preferment  or  not  to  lose  it. 
Thus  the  doctrine  of  witchcraft  was  very  powerfully  in- 
culcated ;  and  as  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  hare  no 
other  reason  for  their  opinions  than  that  they  are  in  fashion, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  but  this  persuasion  made  a  rapid 
progress,  since  ranity  and  credulity  co-operated  in  its  fa- 
vour, and  it  had  a  tendency  to  free  cowardice  from  re- 
proach. The  infection  soon  reached  the  parliament,  who, 
in  the  first  year  of  king  James,  made  a  law,  by  which  it 
was  enacted,  chap.  xii.  That,  "  if  any  person  shall  use  any 
invocation  or  conjuration  of  any  evil  or  wicked  spirit ;  2. 
or  shall  cousntt,  covenaot  with,  entertain,  employ,  feed 
or  reward  any  evil  or  cursed  spirit  to  or  for  any  intent  or 
purpose;  3.  or  take  np  any  dead  man,  woman  or  child 
out  of  the  grave, — or  the  skin,  bone  or  any  part  of  the 
dead  person,  to  be  employed  or  used  in  any  manner  of 
witchcraft,  sorcery,  charm  or  enchantment;  4.  or  shall 
use,  practise  or  exercise  any  sort  of  witohcraft,  sorcery,  . 
charm  or  enchantment;  5.  whereby  any  person  shall  be 
destroyed,  killed,  wasted,  consumed,  pined  or  lamed  in 
any  part  of  the  body ;  6.  That  every  such  person,  being 
convicted,  shall  safier  death."  This  law  was  repeided  in 
our  time. 

Thus,  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  was  the  doctrine  of 
witchcraft  at  once  established  by  law  and  by  the  fashion, 
and  it  became  not  only  unpolite,  but  criminal,  to  doubt  it ; 
and  as  prodigies  are  always  seen  in  proportion  as  they  are 
expected,  witches  were  every  day  discovered,  and  multi- 
plied so  fast  in  some  places,  that  bishop  Hall  mentions  a 
village  in  Lancashire,  where  their  number  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  houses'.  The  Jesuits  and  Sectaries  took 
advantage  of  this  universal  errour,  and  endeavoured  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  their  parties  by  pretended  cures  of 

9,  it  is  aaid,  Uiat  no  less  than  rix  hundred 
E.    Reed. Boiweli'i  Sbake^ieue,  li.  i. 
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persMU  afflicted  by  evil  Bpirit§ ;  but  they  were  detected  aud 
expoaed  by  the  clergy  of  the  established  church. 

Upcm  this  general  infatnation  Shakespeare  mi^t  be 
eanly  allowed  to  found  a  play,  especially  since  he  has  fol- 
lowed with  great  exactness  such  histories  as  were  then 
thought  tnie ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  scenes  of  en- 
chantment, however  they  may  now  be  ridiculed,  were  both 
by  himself  and  his  audience  diought  awfol  and  affecting". 

NOTE  lU. 

ACT  I.      BCEKS  II. 

■  TTie  merdlen  Macdonol, — frtan  tlie  western  isles 
Of  Kerne*  and  Gallotvglattet  was  supply'd  ; 
And  fivtnne  on  his  damned  quarry  smiling, 
Shew'd  like  s  rebel's  whore. 

Kernel  are  light-armed,  and  GnUovoghuata  heavy-aimed 
soldiers.  The  word  quarry  has  no  sense  that  is  properly  ap- 
plicable in  this  place,  and,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  read. 

And  ftrtnne  on  his  dunned  quarrel  onilii^. 
Qtiarrd  was  formeily  used  for  coum,  or  for  the  occasion  of 
a  quarrel,  and  is  to  be  found  in  that  sense  in  Hollingshed's 
acconnt  of  the  st<Hy  of  Macbeth,  who,  npon  the  creation 
of  the  prince  of  Cumberland,  tbouj^t,  says  the  historian, 
tiiat  he  had  ajtut  quarrel  to  endeavour  after  the  crown. 
The  sense,  d>«efore,  is,  fortune  miUng  on  kU  execreitte 
cauae,  kc, 

NOTE   lU. 
If  I  say  sooth,  I  must  r^MHi,  they  were 
As  cannons  overcharg'd  with  doable  crai:^. 
So  they  redoubled  strokes  upon  the  foe. 
Dr.  Cnj,  in  bit  nota  on .  Hndibru,  aienlioBi,  that  Hopkins  tbc  noted  wilch- 
find«t  baoftd  nity  Mupectcd  wilehe*  in  ok  Teir.    Ha  *bo  cites  Hulehinton  oa 
WitcbcraTl  fiir  tliirtj  (honnnd  hiving  btcn  burnt  in  ISO  jeui. 

Stt  Barriitglm  m  Antimt  Slatuta 

■  JobnBon'i  ■pjacheanoni  hare  are  turel;  nofbaoded.   Tie  region  of  Fancf , 

faowerer,  in  hii  mind,  wu  very  citciuDBcribed.    Mn.  Hootagite'i  ch^tet  on 

Sbakaapean'a  Pnternatml  Being*,  In  het  aicallent  Tmty,  will  repoj  peniMl. 

Sea  too  Schlegcl  on  Dramatic  Ijtenliue. 
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Mr.  Theobald  has  endeavoured  to  uaprove  the  aeoae  of 
this  passage  by  altering  the  ponctuatioa  thus : 

-: — TJiey  were 
Am  coniKmB  overcharg'd ;  with  double  cracks 
'So  they  redoubled  stroke*. 

He  declares,  with  some  degree  of  exaltation,  tha,t  he  has 
no  idea  of  a  cannon-  ckargtd  tuith  doubU  cracks;  but, 
sorely,  the  great  author  will  not  gain  much  by  an  alteration 
which  makes  him  say  of  a  hero,  that  he  redaubUs  strotet 
with  double  cracks,  an,  egression  not  more  loudly  to  be 
applauded,  or  more  easily  pardoned,  than  that  which  is  re- 
.  jected  in  its  favour.  That  a  cannon  is  charged  viitk  fhun- 
der  or  with  double  thunders  may~be  written,  not  only  with- 
out nonsense,  but  with  elegance ;.  md  nothing  else  is  here 
meant  by  cracks,  which  in  the  time  of  this  writer  was  a 
word  of  such  emphasis  and  digni^,  that  in  this  play  he 
terms  the  general  dissoludon  of  nature  the  crack  of  doom. 
There  are  among  Mr.  Theobald's  alterations  others 
which  I  do  not  approve,  though  I  do  not  always  censure 
them ;  for  some  of  his  amendments  are  ao  excellent,  that, 
even  when  he  has  failed,  he  ought  to  be  treated  with  in- 
dolgeace  and  respect.  -  .       .  . 

NOTE  IV. 

Kh^.  Bat  who  XOToes  hoiti  ?' 

Mai.  The  worthy  Thuie  of  Roese. 

Len.  What  haste  looiu  thrpagh  his  eyes  7 

So  sboold  he  look,  tib«t  seem*  to  speak  things  strange. 

The  meaning  of  this  passage,  as  it  now  stands,  is,  so 
should  he  loot,  that  looks  as  if  he  told  things  strange.  But 
Bosse  neither  yet  told  streoge  things,  nor  could  look  as  if 
he  told  them ;  Lenox  only  conjectured  from  his  air  that 
he  had  strange  things  to  teli,  and,  therefore,  undoubtedly 
said, 

What  hsste  looks  tUrou^  his  eyes  f 

So  should  he  look,  that  teems  to  qietdi  things  strange. 
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He  looks  tike  one  thati*  liy  vitb  sbmetiiii^  of  impbrt- 
wice ;  a  metaphor  ao  natiqitA,  that  it  is  every  day  nsied  in 
eoniinon  disconne. 


eCENB    III. 

Thunder.     Enter  lie  three  Wilchei. 
l.Wi{ck.,  W^re  kut  t^  be^  swter  j 

2  Wiieh.  Kiliing  swine. 

3  Witch.  SiaUr,  where  thon  ? 

1  Wiich.  A  Bailor's  wife  had  cheuiuts  in  ber  lap. 

And  motincht,  and  mouncht,-  and  monncJit.      Oire  xsm,, 
quoth  I. 
■  {l)'A«rintthee,  witchi— "the  rurop^fed  Vonyon  cries. 
-  H«-  husband's  to  Aleppo  gone,  master  o'  th'  Tyger  : 

But  in  a  sieve  I'll  thither  sail. 

And  lilte  a  nfiMithoDt-k  tail, 

111  do-T.ru  dfr-^^I'U  do.    :  . 

S  IfntcA.  I'll  give  tiiee  »  mnd 

I  npifcA.  T^m  art  kind. 

3  Wiich.  And  I  another.    , 

i  WUch.  Imyself  have  aD  the  Other. 

And  the  (3)  veiy  points  they  blow; 

All  the  quarters  that  th^  know, 

I"  th'  ship-man's  card. 

I  will  drain  him  dry  as  hay, 

Sleep  shall  neitbtt  aigU  jnnda^,:. :  " 

Hang  upon  his  pent-house  lid ; 

He  shaU  live  a  man  (3)  fiirbid ; 

Weary  sev'n  nights,  nine  times  nine,   - 

Shall  he  dwindle,  peak  and  pine; 

Tbo' his  bark  cannot  be  lost  J 

Yet-it  shall  be  tempest-tost. 

Look,  what  I  have. 
2  Witch.  Shew  me.  Shew  me. 

(1)  Aroint  thee,  witch! 
In  one  of  the  folio  eitions  the  reading  is  attaint  thee, 
a  a  sense  very  consistent  with  the  common  accounts  of 
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vitches,  vho  are  related  to  perform  many  SQpernatnral  acts 
by  the  means  of  onguents,  and  particiiliirly  to  fly  tliit)a^ 
the  air  to  the  place  where  they  meet  at  their  hellish  fes- 
tivals. In  this  sense  anotat  thee,  tuitch,  will  mean,  taoay, 
witck,  to  your  infernal  atter^ly.  This  reading  I  was  in- 
clined to  favoor,  because  I  had  met  with  the  word  aroint 
in  no  other  author;  till  looking  into'Heame's  Collections,  I 
found  it  in  a  very  old  drawing,  that  he  has  published,  in 
which  St.  Patrick  is  represented  visiting  hell,  and  putting 
the  devils  into  great  confusion  by  his  presence,  of  whom 
one  that  is  driving  the  damned  before  him  with  a  prong, 
has  a  label  issuing  out  irom  his  mouth  with  these  words, 
"  OUT  OUT  ARONGT,"  of  which  the  last  is  evidently  the 
same  with  aroint/  and  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  this 
passage. 

(3)  And  the  very  points  they  blow. 
As  the  word  very  is  here  of  no  other  use  than  to  fill  up 
the  verse,  it  is  likely  that  Shakespeare  wrote  vortotu, 
which  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  very,  being  either  ne- 
gligently read,  hastily  pronounced,  or  imperfectly  heard. 

(3)  He  shall  lire  a  man,^&H^. 

Mr.  Theobald  has  very  justly  explained  forbid  by  €k- 
cursed,  but  without  giving  any  reason  of  his  interpretation. 
To  Jnd  is  originally  to  pray,  as  in  this  Saxon  fragment : 

He  ir  PT  f  ^X*  \  hoM,  &o. 

He  is  wise  that  prm/t  and  makes  amends- 
As  ta  forbid,  therefore,  implies  to  proMhit,  in  opposition 
to  the  word  bid,  in  its  present  sense,  it  signifies  by  the' 
same  kind  of  opposition  to  curee,  when  it  is  derived  from 
the  same  word  in  its  piimitive  meaning. 

NOTE    VI. 


Th  b  incongruity  of  all  the  passages,  in  which  the  Thane 
of  Cawdor  is  mentioned,  is  very  remarkable ;  in  the  second 
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scene  the  Tbanes  of  Boase  and  Angni  bria^  the  king  an 
account  of  the  battle,  and  inform  him  that  N'orwa;, 

Aansted  by  that  moat  dialoy&l  traitor 

The  Thane  of  Cawdcs',  'gan  a  dismal  conflict. 

It  appears  that  Cawdor  was  taken  prisoner,  for  the  king 
sajs,  ID  the  same  scene, 

Go,  pronounce  bis  death  ; 

And  with  bis  fbnner  title  greet  Macbeth. 

Yet  though  Cawdor  wa«  thus  taken  b;  Macbeth,  in  arms 
against  his  king,  when  Macbeth  is  saJnted,  in  the  fourth 
scene,  Thatu  of  Cawdor,  b;  the  Weird  Sisters,  he  asks,. 

But  bow,  of  Candor  9  the  Thane  of  Cawdor  lives. 
A  proep'rous  gentleman, 

And  in  the  next  line  considers  the  promises^  that  he  ahoald 
be  Cawdor  and  King,  as  equally  unlikely  to  be  accom- 
plished. How  can  Macbeth  be  ignorant  of  the  state  of 
the  Thane  of  Cawdor,  whom  he  has  just  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner,  or  call  him  a  protperotu  gentleman  who 
has  forfeited  his  title  and  life  by  open  rebellion  ?  Or  why 
shoald  he  wonder  that  the  title  of  the  rebel  whom  he  has 
orerthrown  should  be  conferred  upon  him !  He  cannot  be 
sDppoaed  to  dissemble  his  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
Cawdor,  because  he  inqaires  with  all  the  ardour  of  curio- 
sity, and  the  vehemence  of  sudden  astonishment;  and 
becanse  nobody  is  present  but  Banquo,  who  had  an  equal 
part  in  the  battle,  and  was  equally  acquainted  with  Caw- 
dor's treason.  However,  in  the  next  scene,  his  ignorance 
still  continues ;  and  when  Rosse  and  Angus  present  him 
from  the  king  with  his  new  title,  he  cries  out, 

The  Thane  of  Cawdor  lives; 

Why  do  you  dress  me  in  his  borrow'd  robes  ? 

Basse  and  Angus,  who  were  the  messengers  that,  in  the 
secMid  scene,  infonned  the  king  of  the  assistance  girett  by 
Cawdor  to  ibe  invader,  having  lost,  as  well  as  Macbeth,  all 
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neuMHy  «f  wliBt  diey  had  ao  tatelyiseeni  and  related,  make 
this  answer,  - 

Whether  he  was 

Combin'il  with  Norway,  or  did  line  the  rebel 
With  hidden  help  and  'vantage,  or  with  both 
■    ,   ^  .  He  laJMnu'd  JA  hia  co^tntry^s  wiMk,  I  know  not. 
Neither  Bosse  knew  what  be  had  just  reported,  not  SfaC' 
beth  what  he  had  just  done.     This  seems  not  to  be  one  of 
the  faults  that  are  to  be  imputed  to  the  transcribers,  since, 
though  the  inconsisteocy  of  Rosse  and  Angus  might  be. 
remored,  by  supposing  that  their  name's  are  erroneously 
itoserted,  and  that  'only  Rosse  brought  the  account  of  the 
battle,  and  only  Angus  was  sent  to  compliment  Macbeth, 
yet  the  foi^tfolness  of  Macbeth  cannot  be  palliated,  since 
what  he  says  could  not  have  been  spoken  by  any  other. 

NOTE  VH. 

My  thought,  whose  murther  yet  is  bnt  fantastical. 
Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man, 

The  angb  ttate  of  man-  seems  to  be  used -by  Shake- 
speare for  an  individual,  in  opponition  to  a  commonwealth, 
or  coigunct  body  of  men. 

NOTE  VIII. 

Macbelk. Come  what  come  may. 

Time  and  the  hour  nms  through  the  roughest  day. 

I  suppose  every  reader  is  disgusted  at  the  tautology  ld 
this  passage,  time  aadthehour,  and  will, therefore,  willingly 
believe  that  Shakespeare  wrote  it  thus, 

Come  what  come  may. 

Time  !  on  ! — the  hour  runs  thro'  the  ronghest  day. 

Macbeth  is  deliberating  upon  the  events  which  are  to 

befall   him ;    but  finding   no  satisfaction   from  his   own 

thoughts,  he  grows  impatient  of  reflection,  and  resolves  to 

wait  the  close  without  harassing  himself  with  conjectuies : 

—  Come  what  come  may. 
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But,  to  shorten  the  pain  of  finspense,  he  calls  apon  time, 
in  the  Dsaal  style  of  ardent  desire,  to  quicken  his  modon, 

Time  !  on ! 

He  then  comforts  himself  vith  the  reflection  that  all  his 
perplexity  must  have  an  end, 

The  hour  runs  thro'  the  roughest  day. 

This  conjecture  is  supported  by  the  passage  in  the  letter 
to  his  lady,  in  which  he  says,  They  referr'd  me  to  the 
coming  on  of  time  with,  HaU,  King  ihatthallhe. 


8CEMB     VI. 

Makolm.— — Nothing  in  his  life 
Became  him  like  the  leaving  it.     He  dy'd. 
As  one  that  had  b^n  studied  in  his  death. 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  fM'd, 
As  'twere  a  careless  trifle. 
As  the  word  ow'd  affords  here  no  sense,  but  such  as  is 
forced  and  unnatural,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  was 
originally  written.  The  dearest  thing  he  own'd;  a  reading 
which  needs  neither  defence  nor  explication. 

NOTE  X. 

King.— — There's  no  art. 
To  find  the  mind's  constructiaa  in  the  face : 
The  cotutrvetion  of  the  mind  is,  T  believe,  a  phmse  pe- 
culiar to  Shakespeare ;  it  implies  the  frame  or  diq>0*itio» 
of  the  mind,  by  which  it  is  determined  to  good  or  ill. 

NOTE  XI. 

Macbeth.     The  semde  and  the  loyalty  I  owe. 
In  doing  it,  pays  itself.     Your  highness'  part 
Is  to  receive  our  duties ;   and  our  duties 
Are  to  your  throne  and  state,  chUdren  and  servants  ; 
Which  doiiut  what  they  should,  by  doing  every  ihiag 
Safe  low'rd  your  love  and  honour. 
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Of  the  last  line  of  this  speech,  which  is  certainly,  as  it 
is  now  read,  niuntelligible,  an  emendation  has  been  at- 
tempted, which  Dr.  Warburton  and  Mr.  Theobald  have 
admitted  as  the  true  reading : 

Are  to  vour  throne  and  state,  children  and  serrants. 
Which  do  but  what  they  should,  in  doing  every  thing 
Fiefi  to  your  love  and  honour. 
My  esteem  for  these  criticks,  inclines  me  to  believe,  that 
they  cannot  be  much  pleased  with  the  expressions,  F^fi 
to  hve,  or  Fiefi  to  honour ;  and  that  they  have  proposed 
this  alteration,  rather  because  no  other  occurred  to  them, 
than  because  they  approved  it.    I  shall,  therefore,  propose 
a  bolder  change,  perhaps,'  with  no  better  success,  but  "  sua 
cuique  placent"     I  read  thus. 


—our  duties 


Are  to  your  throne  and  state,  children  and  tervants. 
Which  do  but  what  they  should,  ia  doing  tuthing. 
Save  tov'rd  your,  love  and  honour. 
We  do  but  perform  our  duty,  when  we  contract  all  onr 
views  to  your  service,  when  we  act  with  mo  other  principle 
than  regard  to  your  love  aad  honour. 

It  is  probdile  that  this  passage  was  first  corrupted  by 
writing  so/e  for  gave,  and  the  lines  then  stood  thus : 

doing  nothing 

Safe  tow'rd  your  lore  and  htmonr. 
Which  the  next  transcriber  observing  to  be  wrong,  and 
yet  Dot  being  able  to  discover  the  real  fault,  altered  to  the 
present  reading. 

NOTE  XII. 

SCBNX     VII. 

-— Thou'dst  have,  great  Olamis, 

That  which  cries,  "  thus  thou  must  do,  if  thou  have  it ; 

"  And  that,"  &c. 
As  the  object  of  Macbeth's  desire  is  here  introdaced  speak- 
ing of  itself,  it  is  necessary  to  read, 

thou'dst  have,  great  Olamis, 

That  which  cries,  "  thus  tiiou  must  do,  if  thou  have  me" 
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NOTE  xm. 

—Hie  thee  liither. 
That  I  may  poor  my  Bpirite  m  thine  ear ; 
And  diastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongne 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round. 
Which  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  *eem 
To  have  thee  crown'd  withal. 

For  seem,  the  sense  evidently  directs  us  to  read  uel. 
The  croWQ  to  which  fate  destines  thee,  and  which  preter- 
natural agents  endeavour  to  bestow  upon  thee.  The  golden 
rmatd  is  the  diadem. 

NOTE   XIV. 

La^  Macbeth. Come,  all  you  spurts 

^lut  tend  on  mortal  thought*,  nnsex  mie  here ; 
And  fill  me,  from  the  crown  to  th'  toe,  top-full 
Of  dircflt  cruelty  I  make  thick  my  bhwd. 
Stop  up  th'  acceaa  and  passage  to  remone; 
That  no  compnmAiooB  visftings  of  nature 
Shake  my  flell  porpose,  nor  ieep  peace  between 
Th'  effect  and  it ! 


—Mortal  thoughts,— 


This  expression  signifies  not  the  thoughu  of  mortals, 
but  K»n2erou«,  deadly,  or  deatructive  designs.    So  in  Act  t. 

Hold  fast  the  mortal  sword. 

And  in  another  place, 

With  twenty  mortal  murthen. 

Nor  keep  peace  between 

Th'  effect  and  it ! 

The  intent  of  Lady  Macbeth  evident);  is  to  wish  that 
no  womanish  tenderness,  or  conscientious  remorse,  may 
Under  her  purpose  from  proceeding  to  effect ;  but  neither 
this,  nor  indeed  any  other  sense,  is  expressed  b;  the  {«e- 
Bent  reading,  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
Sbakespeaie  wrote  differently,  perhaps,  thus : 
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That  no  cempiuictioiu  vjsitinga  of  uatnre 
Shake  my  fell  purpoee,  nor  keep  pace  between 
Th'  effect  and  it. 

To  teep  pace  between,  may  signify  to  pass  hettceen,  to 
intervene.  Pace  is,  on  many  occasions,  a  favonrhe  of  Shake- 
speare. This  phrase,  is  indeed,  not  ummI  in  tins  sense ; 
but  was  it  not  its  novelty  that  gave  occaaoD  to  the  present 
cormption ! 

NOTE   XV. 

SCBNE  Till. 

King.  This  castle  hath  a  pleaaant  teat  i  the  tii 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses. 

Ban.  This  guest  of  summer. 
The  temple-haunting  martlet,  dbes  approve. 
By  his  lov'd  mansionry,  that  haven's  breath 
Smells  wooii^ly  here.     No  jutty  friese, 
Buttrice,  aor  coigne  of  'vaatage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendent  bed,  and  procresnt  cradle : 
Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  hare  oliserv'd. 
The  air  is  delicate. 

Id  this  short  scene,  I  propose  a  slight  alteralioa  to  be 
made,  by  substituting  site  for  aeat,  as  the  ancient  word  for 
tituation ;  and  setue  for  tentet,  as  more  agreeable  to  the 
measure ;  for  which  reason  likewise  I  have  endeavoured 
to  adjust  this  passage, 

'  heaven's  Inreath 
Smells  woeingly  here.     No  jutty  fiieee, 

by  changing  the  punctuation  and  addii^  the  syllable  thus, 

heaven's  breath 

Smells  wooingly.     Here  is  no  jutty  frieze. 

Those  who  have  perused  books,  printed  at  tlie  time  of  the 
first  editions  of  Shakespeare,  know  that  greater  alterationii 
tiian  these  are  necessary  almost  in  every  page,  even  where 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  copy  was  correct. 
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The  f^^oHiMits  by  which  Lady  Macbeth  persnadei  her 
hosbaod  to  commit  the  murder,  aiford  a  proof  of  Shake- 
speare's knowled^  of  hnmaD  nature.  She  urges  the  excel- 
lence and  digni^  of  courage,  a  glittering  idea  which  hiu 
dazzled  mankind  from  age  to  age,  and  animated  Bometimea 
die  housebreaker,  and  sometimes  the  conqueror ;  bat  this 
sophism  Macbeth  has  for  ever  destroyed,  by  distinguishing 
true  from  false  fortitade,  in  a  line  and  a  half;  of  which  it 
may  almost  be  said,  that  they  ougfat  to  bestow  immortali^ 
on  the  author,  though  all  his  other  productions  had  been  lost : 

I  dflre  do  all  tbat  mav  become  &  m&n  j 

Who  dares  do  inwe  is  none. 

This  topick,  which  has  been  always  employed  vUk  too  mocfa 
success,  b  used  in  this  scene,  with  peculiar  proprie^,  to  a 
soldier  by  a  woman.  Courage  is  the  distinguishing  virtue 
of  a  soldier,  and  the  reproach  of  cowardice  cannot  be  borne 
by  any  mad  from  a  woman,  without  great  impatience. 

She  then  urges  the  oa&s  by  which  he  had  bound  himself 
to  mnrder  Doncan,  another  art  of  sophistry  by  which  men 
have  sometimes  deluded  their  consciences,  and  persnaded 
t}iemselves  that  what  would  be  crimioal  in  others  is  tIt- 
taous  in  them :  this  argument  Shakespeare,  whose  plan 
obliged  him  to  nuke  Macbeth  yield,  has  not  confuted, 
though  he  might  eas%  have  ^own  that  a  former  obligati<Hi 
could  not  be  vacated  by  a  latter. 

NOTE  XVII. 

Letting  I  dare  not  wait  upos  I  would. 

lake  the  poor  cat  i'  th'  adage. 
The  adage  aDoded  to  is.  The  cat  loves  fish  but  dares  Bot 
wet  ker,  foot. 

Catus  amat  pisoesj  ted  ncn  vnlt  tingere  plaataa. 
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NOTE  xvni. 

Will  I  with  win«  and  wassel 


To  coQvinde  is,  in  Shakespeare,  to  overpower  or  subdue, 
IS  in  tiuB  play : 

Their  malady  convincet 

The  great  assay  of  art. 


■     Who  shall  bear  the  guilt 
Of  OUT  great  queU  f 

Quell  is  murder,  manquellera  being,  in  the  old  language,  the 
term  for  which  mardereri  is  now  used. 


r  II.     BCKNS  II. 


—Now  o'er  one  half  the  world 


(1)  Nature  teenu  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  ciirtMn'd  sleep ;  now  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecat'a  offerings :  and  wHher'd  murtheT] 
Alarum'd  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf. 
Whose  howl's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace. 
With  (2)  Tarquin't  ravitking  side*  tow'rds  his  design 
Moves  like  a  g^iost. — Thou  sound  and  linn-set  earth. 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  Tery  stones  prate  of  my  where-about ; 
And  (3)  late  Ike  present  horrwjrom  the  time, 
IVUch  notv  tuitt  with  it. 

(1) Now  o'er  one  half  the  world 

Nature  seems  dead. 

Iliat  is,  over  our  hemisphere  all  action  and  motion  seem 
to  have  ceased.  This  image,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
striking  that  poetry  can  produce,  has  been  adopted  by 
Dryden,  in  his  Conquest  of  Mexico. 
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All  thingB  are  htuli'd  m  NMore's  self  lay  dead. 
The  mountains  seem  to  nod  their  drowsy  head : 
The  little  birds  in  dreams  their  songs  repent. 
And  deeping  flowers  beneath  the  ni^t  dews  sweat. 
Eren  Inst  and  envy  sleep ! 

These  lines,  though  so  well  kaowD,  I  have  transcribed,  that 
the  contrast  between  them  and  this  passage  of  Shakespeare 
may  be  more  accarately  observed. 

Night  is  described  by  two  great  poets,  but  one  describes 
■  night  of  quiet,  the  other  of  perturbation.  In  the  night 
of  Dryden,  all  the  disturbers  of  the  world  are  laid  asleep ; 
in  that  of  Shakespeare,  nothing  but  sorcery,  Inst,  and  mur- 
der, is  awake.  He  that  reads  Dryden,  finds  himself  lulled 
with  serenity,  and  disposed  to  solitade  and  contemplation. 
He  that  peruses  Shakespeare,  looks  round  alarmed,  and 
starts  to  find  himself  alone.  One  is  the  night  of  a  lover ; 
Ibe  other,  that  of  a  murderer. 

(2) Witlier'd  murder, 

thus  with  his  stealthy  pace, 

With  Tarqain's  ravishing  tide*  tow'rds  his  design. 
Moves  like  a  ghost. 

This  was  the  reading  of  this  passage  in  all  the  editions 
before  that  of  Mr.  Pope,  who  for  lidet,  inserted  in  the  text 
ttridet,  which  Mr.  Theobald  has  tacitly  copied  from  him, 
though  a  more  proper  alteration  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
made.  A  raviahing  ttride  is  an  action  of  violence,  impetu- 
osity, and  tamult,  like  that  of  a  savage  rushing  on  his  prey; 
whereas  the  poet  is  here  attempting  to  exhibit  an  image  of 
secrecy  imd  caution,  of  anxious  circumspection  and  guilty 
tiroidi^,  tbe  stealthy  pace  of  a  ravuher  creeping  into  the 
chamber  of  a  viigin,  and  of  an  assassin  approaching  the  bed 
of  him  whom  ^  proposes  to  murder,  without  awaking  him ; 
diese  he  describes  as  moving  like  ghoatt,  whose  prc^^ssion 
is  so  difierent  from  strides,  that  it  has  been  in  all  ages  re- 
presented to  be,  as  Milton  expresses  it. 

Smooth  sliding  without  step. 
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This  hemistich  will  afford  the  tnie  reading  of  this  place, 
irhich  is,  I  think,  to  be  corrected  thus : 

and  wither' d  murder, 

tlius  with  hu  stealthy  pace. 

With  Tarquin  ravishing,  ilidei  tm/rda  bis  design, 
MovM  Uhe  a  ghost. 

Tarquin  is,  in  this  pFace,  the  general  name  of  a  ravisher, 
and  the  sense  is :  IVow  b  the  time  in  which  every  one  is 
asleep,  but  those  who  are  employed  in  wickedness,  the 
witch  who  is  sacrificing  to  Hecate,  and  the  ravisher,  and  the 
mnrderer,  who,  like  me,  are  stealing  upon  their  prey. 

When  the  reading  is  thus  adjusted,  he  wishes  with  great 
propriety,  in  the  following  lines,  that  the  earth  may  not  hettr 
h»$ttepe. 

(3)  And  taJce  the  preaeat  horror  from  the  time. 

Which  now  suits  with  it. 

I  believe  every  one  that  has  attentively  read  this  dread- 
fnl  soliloquy  is  disappointed  at  the  concluMon,  which,  if  not 
wholly  unintelligible,  is  at  least  obscure,  nor  can  be  ex- 
plained into  any  sense  worthy  oi  the  author.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, propose  a  slight  alteration, 

— ' — Tbon  sound  and  firm-set  earth. 
Hear  not  myst^,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  where-abont. 

And  talk — the  present  horror  of  the  time  I 

That  now  suits  with  it. 

Macbeth  has,  in  the  foregoing  lines,  distnrhed  his  imagi- 
nation by  enomeratjng  all  the  terrours  of  the  night;  at 
length  he  is  wrought  up  to  a  degree  of  frenzy,  that  makes 
him  afraid  of  some  sopematural  discovery  of  his  design, 
and  calls  out  to  the  stonea  not  to  betray  him,  not  to  declare 
where  he  walks,  nor  to  talk. — As  he  is  going  to  say  of 
what,  he  discovers  the  absurdity  of  his  suspicion,  and  pauses, 
bat  is  again  overwhelmed  by  his  guilt,  and  concludes  that 
such  are  the  horrours  of  the  present  night,  that  the  stones 
may  be  expected  to  cry  oat  against  him  : 
That  now  suits  with  it. 
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He  ofaaerves  in  a  vabseqaeot  passage,  that  on  such  occb- 
nons  ataatf  haw  been  known  to  move.  It  is  now  a  very  jost 
and  strong  picture  of  a  man  about  to  commit  a  deliberate 
murder,  nnder  the  strongest  convictions  of  the  wickedness 
of  his  design. 

NOTE  XXI. 

SCBNB  IV. 

Len.  The  night  has  been  nnnily ;  where  we  Isj 

Out  ehimneyB  were  blown  down  :  and,  as  they  lay, 

I«menting8  heard  i'  th'  air,  itraiige  screams  of  death. 

And  pragheapng  with  accents  terrible 

Of  dire  combustion,  and  eonfnsed  events, 

NoB-halch'd  to  the  noeful  time. 

The  obscure  bird  clamour'd  the  live-long  ni^t : 

Some  say,  the  earth  was  fev'rous,  and  did  shake. 
These  lines,  I  think,  should  be  rather  regulated  thus : 

pnqiheeying  with  accents  terrible. 

Of  dire  combustion  and  confused  evoits. 

New'hatch'd  to  th'  woeful  time,  the  obscure  bird 

Clamour'd  the  live-long  ni^t.     Some  say,  the  earth 

Was  fev'rons  and  did  shake. 

Kprophecy  of  an  event  new-hatcKd,  seems  to  be  apro- 
phecy  of  an  event  poet.  The  term  tuw-fiatch'd  is  properly 
applicable  to  a  bird,  and  that  birds  of  ill  omeo  should  be 
netB-katch'd  to  the  tooeful  time  is  very  consistent  with  ibff 
rest  ot  the  prodigies  here  mentioned,  and  with  the  universal 
disorder  into  which  nature  is  described  as  thrown,  by  the 
perpetratioQ  of  this  horrid  murder. 

NOTE  XXII. 

Up,  up,  and  see 

The  peat  doom's  image,  Alalcolm,  Banquo, 
As  from  your  graves  rise  up. 

The  second  line  might  have  been  so  easily  completed, 
that  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  left  imperfect  by 
die  aotbor,  who  probably  wrote, 

Moloolm  !  Banquo !  rise  I 

As  from  your  graves  rise  up. 
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Many  other  emendations,  of  the  name  kind,  might  be 
made,  without  any  greater  deviation  from  the  printed  co- 
pies, than  is  found  in  each  of  them  from  the  rest. 

NOTE  XXIII. 

Mdc&ef  A.~Here,  Uy  Duncan, 
His  silver  skin  laced  with  hia  golden  blcMid ; 
And  hJB  gash'd  stabs  look'd  like  a  breach  in  nature. 
For  ruin's  wasteful  entrance:  there,  the  murtherera 
Steep'd  in  the  coIoutb  of  their  trade,  their  da^ers 

Unmannerly  breech'd  wUh  gore. 

An  unmannerly  dagger,  and  a  dagger  breech'd,  or  as  in 
some  editions  breacKd  vAth  gore,  are  expressions  not  easily 
to  be  understood,  nor  can  it  be  imagined  that  Shakespeare 
would  reproach  tiie  murderer  of  bis  king  only  with  Kanl  of 
manners.  There  are,  UDdonbtedly,  two  faults  in  this. pas- 
sage, which  I  have  endeaTonred  to  take  away  by  reading, 

Daggers 

Unmanly  drench'd  with  gore. 

/soio  drench'd  with  the  ting's  blood  tfie  fatal  daggers, 
not  only  itutrtiments  of  murder  but  evidences  of  cowardice. 

Each  of  these  words  might  eawly  be  confounded  with 
that  which  I  have  substitated  for  it  by  a  hand  not  exact,  a 
casual  blot,  or  a  negligent  inspection. 

Hr.Pope  has  endeavoured  to  improve  one  of  these  lines, 
by  substituting  goary  blood  for  gMen  blood,  but  it  may 
ea«Iy  be  admitted,  that  he  who  could  on  such  an  occasion 
talk  of  lacing  the  silver  skin,  would  lace  it  with  golden  blood. 
No  amendment  can  be  made  to  thb  line,  of  which  every 
word  is  equally  faulty,  but  by  a  general  blot. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  Shakespeare  put  these  forced 
and  unnatural  metaphors  into  the  mouth  of  Macbeth,  as  a 
mark  of  artifice  and  dissimulation,  to  show  the  diflerence 
between  the  studied  language  of  hypocrisy,  and  the  natural 
oatcries  of  sudden  passion.  This  whole  speech,  considered 
in  this  light,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  judgment,  as  it 
connsts  entirely  of  antitheses  and  metaphors. 
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NOTE  XXIV. 


Macbetk.~-^^)tti  hara  in  Bonqno 
Stick  deep ;  and  in  his  n^alty  of  nature 
Reigns  that,  which  would  be  fear'd.     'Tis  much  he  dares. 
And  to  that  dauntleas  temper  of  his  mind. 
He  hath  a  Trisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour 
To  act  in  safety.     There  is  none  but  he. 
Whose  being  I  do  fear :  and,  under  him. 
My  genius  is  rebuk'd;  (1)  as,  it  u  taid, 
Anthony's  mat  by  Ctttar.     He  chid  the  sisters, 
When  first  they  put  the  name  of  king  upon  me. 
And  bade  them  speak  to  him ;   then,  prophet-like. 
They  hul'd  him  &ther  to  a  line  of  kings  :  - 
Upon  my  head  they  plac'd  a  iraitless  crown, 
And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe, 
llienoe  to  he  wrench'd  with  an  unlineal  hand, 
Ko  son  of  mine  succeeding.    If  'tis  so, 
Yat  Banqno's  issue  have  I  'fil'd  my  mind  ; 
For  them,  the  gradous  Duncan  have  I  murther'd, 
Pnt  ranooun  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 
Only  for  them ;  and  mine  eternal  jewel 
Given  to  the  (3)  common  enemy  of  man. 
To  make  them  kings, — ^the  seed  of  Banqno  kings. 
Rather  than  ao,  come  &te  into  the  list, 
(3)  And  diampion  me  to  th'  utterance  I 

(1) As,  it  is  said, 

Anthony's  was  by  Cksst. 

Though  I  would  not  often  assume  the  critick's  privilege, 
of  beiog  confident  where  certainty  cannot  be  obtiuDed,  nor 
indalge  myself  too  far,  in  departing  from  the  established 
reading;  yet  I  cannot  but  propose  the  rejection  of  tins 
passage,  which,  I  believe,  was  an  insertion  of  some  player, 
that,  having  so  mocb  leamiog  as  to  discover  to  what  Shake- 
speare alluded,  was  not  willing  that  his  audience  should  be 
less  knowing  than  himself,  and  has,  therefore,  weakened 
tbe  author's  sense  by  the  intrusion  of  a  remote  and  useless 
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ima^  into  a  speech  bursting  from  a  man  wh(^y  possessed 
inth  his  own  present  conditiwi,  and,  therefore,  not  at  leisure 
to  explain  his  own  {dlusions  to  himself.  If  these  words  are 
taken  away,  by  which  not  only  the  thought  but  the  num- 
bers are  injured,  the  lines  of  81i(U(eq>eare  dose  together 
without  any  traces  of  a  breach. 

My  genius  is  rebuk'd.     (Ee  chid  the  sisters. 

(2) The  common  ^lemy  of  man. 

It  is  always  an  entertainment  to  an  inquisitiTe  reader, 
to  trace  a  sentiment  to  its  orig^al  source,  and,  therefore,'' 
thouf^  the  term  enemy  of  man,  applied  to  the  devil,  is  in 
itself  natural  and  obvious,  yet  some  may  be  pleased  with 
being  informed,  that  Shakespeare  probably  borrowed  it 
from  the  first  lines  of  the  Destruction  of  IVoy,  a  book  frhicb 
he  is  known  to  have  read. 

That  this  remark  may  not  appetu-  too  trivial,  I  ^hall  take 
occasion  from  it  to  point  out  a  beautiful  passage  of  Hiltop, 
evidently  copied  from  a  book  of  no  greater  autiiority :  in 
describing  the  gates  of  heD,  Book  ii.  v.  S^,  he  says, 

On  a  sudden  open  fly. 

With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound, 
Th'  infernal  ioon,  and  on  their  hin^  grate 
Marsh  tiumder. 
In  the  history  of  Don  BeHianis,  wlten  one  of  the  knights 
approaches,  as  I  remember,  the  castle  of  Brandezar,  the 
gates  are  said  to  open,  grating  harsh  thunder  upon  their 
brazen  hinga. 

(3) Come  fote  into  the  list. 

And  champion  me  to  th'  utterance.^ 

This  passage  will  be  best  explained  by  translating  it 
into  the  language  from  wbeqce  the  only  word  of  difficulty 
in  it  is  boTrowe4.  Qm  la  deetinie  te  rtnde  «n  Ik»,  et 
qiieUe  me  dotme  un  difi  k  I'outraace.  A  challenge  or  a 
omnbat  A  Toutrawx,  to  extremity,  "Was  a  fixed  term  in  the 
law  of  arms,  used  when  the  combatants  engaged  with  a« 
oA'mm  mt€m»cmim,.a$i  intention  to  deatroy  each  other,  in 
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Opposition  to  trials  of  skill  at  festiTals,  or  on  other  occa- 
sions, where  the  contest  was  mTy  ft>r  reptitatlon  or  a  prize. 
The  sense,  therefore,  is.  Let  fhte,  that  has  fore-doomed  the 
exaltation  of  the  sons  of  Banqno,  enter  the  lists  against 
me,  with  the  otnost  animositf,  in  defence  of  its  own  de- 
crees, which  I  will  endeavour  to  invalidate,  whatever  be 
the  danger. 

NOTE  XXV. 

Macbeth.  Ay,  in  the  catalogue,  ye  go  for  men ; 
As  houada,  and  grejr.hounds,  moagrda,  spaniels,  cms, 
Shoughs,  wstex-rugs,  aiid  dem; -wolves  are  cleped 
All  by  the  name  of  doga. 

Though  this  is  not  the  most  sparkling  passage  in' die  play, 
and  thenffh  the  name  of  a  Sag  is  of  ao  great  iuportanoe, 
yet  it  may  net  be  hnproper  to  remark,  that  there  is  no 
sneh  ipeeies  ofdogB  as  tbmghs  mentioned  by  Cains  J>e  Ga-' 
nibuB  Britanniois,  or  any  o^er  writer  that  has  fdlen  into 
ffly  hands,  nor  is  the  word  to  be  found  in  any  diotioQary 
whiell  I  have  exunined.  I,  thetefore,  ima^ned  that  it  is 
fiUsely  printed  for  d»utiu,  a  kind-  of  slow  bound  bred  in 
the  Boudieni  parts  of  £ngland,  but  was  informed  by  a  lady, 
that  it  is  more  probably  nsed,  either  by  mistake,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  orthography  of  that  time,  for  shoctt, 

.  NOTE  XXVI. 

Madftth. In  this  hoar,  at  most. 

I  will  advise  yon  where  to  plant  yourselves  ; 
Acquaint  you  with  the  perfect  spy  o'  th'  time. 
The  moment  on't ;  ita't  most  be  done  to-night. 
And  Mmething  from  the  palace. 

What  is  meant  by  the  spy  of  the  time,  it  will  be  found 
difficult  to  explain ;  and,  therefore,  sense  will  be  cheaply 
gdned  by  a  sHgfat  alteration. — Macbeth  is  assuring  the 
assassins  that  they  shall  not  wmat  directiMU  to  find  Banqno, 
and,  therefore,  says. 
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/»itf 

Acqtuunt  jpm  irith  a  perfect  apj  o'  Ih'  lime. 
'     Accordingl;  a  third  miurderer  joins  them  aftervards  at 
the  place  of  action. 

Perfect  is  well  instructed,  or  well  informed,  as  in  this 
play. 

Though  in  yoar  state  of  honour  1  am  perfect. 
Though  I  am  well  acquainted  vnth  your  qua&ty  and  rani. 

NOTE  XXVII. 

2  Murderer.     He  needs  not  to  mistrost,  since  he  dehrers 

Our  offices  and  iriut  we  have  to  do. 

To  the  direction  just. 
Mr.  Theobald  has  endearonred  onsQccessfnlly  to  amend 
this  passage,  in  which  nothin^f  is  faulty  but  the  pimotDati(Hi> 
TEi«  meaning  of  this  abrupt  dialogue  is  this :  Tbe  ptrfait 
apy,  mentioned  by  Macbeth  in  the  foregoing  Bcene,  has, 
before  they  enter  upon  the  stage,  given  them  the  directions 
which  were  promised  at  the  time  of  their  agreement ;  and, 
therefore,  one  of  the  murderers  observes,  that,  since  hehaa 
given  them  such  exact  information,  he  need*  not  dtnAt  of 
their  performance.  Then,  by  way  of  exbortatioa  to  his 
associates,  he  cries  out. 

To  the  direction  just. 
Now  nothing  remains  hut  that  we  conform  exactly  to  Mac- 
beth'a  directions. 

NOTE  XXVIII. 

eOBNB  V. 

Macbeth.     You  know  your  own  degrees,  sit  down : 
At  first  and  last,  the  hearty  welcome. 

As  this  passage  stands,  not  only  the  numbers  are  very 
imperfect,  but  the  sense,  if  any  can  be  found,  weak  and 
contemptible.    The  numbers  will  be  improved  by  reading, 

sit  down  at  first. 

And  last  a  hearty  welcome. 
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But  for  but  should  theo  be  written  psxt.     I  believe  the 
'  tine  reading  is. 

You  know  yonr  own  d^rees,  sit  dtnm. — To  fint 
And  last  the  hearty  welcome. 
AU  of  whatevtr  degree,  from  the  highetl  to  the  Unoeet, 
may  be  asaured  that  their  visit  is  vxU  received. 

NOTE  XXIX 

Macbeth. — —There's  blood  upon  thy  face. 

^To  the  murderer,  aside  al  Ike  door. 
Murderer.     'Tis  Banquo's  then. 
Macbeth.     Tis  better  thee  without,  than  he  within. 
The  sense  apparently  requires  that  this  passage  should 
be  read  thus : 

'Tis  better  thee  without,  than  him  within. 
That  is,  7  ojR  more  pleased  that  the  blood  of  Banquo 
should  be  on  thy  face,  than  ia  his  body. 

NOTE  XXX. 
Lady  Macbeth.     O  propra  staff ! 
This  is  the  very  paiating  of  yonr  flear : 

[Aside  to  Macbeth. 
This  is  tlie  air-drswn  dagga-j  which,  yon  saidi 
I<ed  you  to  Duncan.     Oh,  these  flaws  and  starts. 
Impostures  to  true  fear,  would  well  become 
A  wranan's  story  at  a  winter's  fire, 
Anthoris'd  by  her  grandam.     Shame  itself! 
Why  do  yon  make  sud)  faoea  f  When  all's  dtme. 
You  look  but  on  a  stool. 

As  starts  can  neither  with  propriety  nor  sense  be  called 
impostures  to  true  fear,  soraetliing  else  was  undoubtedly 
intended  by  the  author,  who,  perhaps,  wrote, 

■ Hiese  flaws  and  starts. 

Imposture*  true  to  fear,  would  well  become 

A  woman's  stray. 

These  symptoms  of  terrour  and  amazement  might  better 
become  impostors  true  only  to  fear,  miyht  become  a  coward 
at  the  recital  of  such  falsehoods,  as  no  man  could  credit. 
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■dAom  widerttimding  mu  not  weakened  by  Ait  terroart ; 
talet,  told  by  a  woman  over  a  fire  on  the  authority  of  her 
grandam. 

NOTE  XXXI. 
Macbeth. — Lore  and  health  to  all  I 

Then  I'll  sit  down  :  give  me  some  wine,  fill  full; — 

I  drink  to  the  ^neral  joy  of  the  whole  table. 

And  to  OUT  dear  friend  Banqoo,  whcm  we  miag  ; 

Would  he  were  here  !  to  all,  and  him,  we  thirst. 

And  all  to  all. 

Tboa^  this  passage  is,  as  it  now  stands,  capable  of 
more  meanings  than  one,  none  of  them  are  very  satisfac- 
tory ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  inclined  to  read  it  thus : 

to  all,  and  him,  we  thirst. 

And  hml  to  all. 

Macbeth,  being  about  to  salute  his  company  with  a 
bumper,  declares  that  he  includes  Banquo,  tbou^  absent, 
in  this  act  of  kindness,  and  visbes  health  to  aXi.  Hail  or 
heil  for  health  was  in  such  continoal  use  among  the  good- 
fellows  of  ancient  times,  that  a  drinker  was  called  a  tnu- 
Aeiler,  or  a  wisher  of  health,  and  the  liquor  vas  termed 
waa-heil,  because  health  wag  so  often  waited  over  it.  Tbiu 
in  the  lines  of  Haovil  the  monk, 

Jamqne  vagante  scypho,  discincto  gutture  n>as-heil 

Ingeminant  mtu-heit:  tahor  est  plus  perdere  vini 

Quam  utis. 

These  words  were  afterwards  corrupted  into  wauml 
end  watutiler, 

NOTE  XXXII. 

Macbeth. Can  such  things  be. 

And  overcome  ns,  like  a  snmmer'i  cloud. 

Without  our  special  wonder  ?  You  make  me  strange 

Even  to  the  diapoeition  that  I  orne. 

When  now  I  think,  you  can  behold  such  sights. 

And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheek. 

When*  mine  is  blanched  with  fear. 
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IliM  fuautge,  M  it  now  staada,  it  nuntelH^ible,  fant 
iDsy  be  restored  to  leoae  by  «  very  slight  alteration : 

You  make  me  atrange 

Er'n  to  the  disposition  that  I  ihuM>. 
Though  I  had  before  teen  many  instancet  of  your  courage, 
yet  it  now  appeart  in  a  degree  altogether  nev.     So  that 
My  long  acqnaintance  icith  your  dispositioii  doetnot  hinder 
me  from  that  astonishment  which  novelty  produces. 

NOTE    XXXIII. 

It  will  have  blood,  they  ny,  blood  will  hare  blood. 
Stones  have  been  known  to  move,  and  trees  to  speak ; 
Augnra,  that  undostand  relations,  have 
By  magpies,  ani  by  choughs,  and  rooks,  brought  forth 

The  aecret'st  man  of  blood. 

In  this  passage  the  first  line  loses  much  of  its  force  by 
the  present  punctuation.  Macbeth  having  considered  the 
prodigy  which  has  just  appeared,  infers  justly  from  it,  that 
the  death  of  Duncan  cannot  pass  unpunished ; 

It  will  have  blood : 

then,  after  a  short  pause,  declares  it  as  the  general  ob- 
servation of  mankind,  that  murderers  cannot  escape : 

they  say,  blood  will  have  blood. 

Murderers,  when  (hey  have  practised  all  human  means 
of  aecnrity,  are  delected  by  supernatural  directions : 
AngDTB,  that  ondentand  relations,  &c. 
By  the  word  relation  is  understood  the  connexion  of  ef- 
fects with  canses ;  to  ttnderttand  relations  as  an  augur,  is 
to  know  how  those  things  relate  to  each  other,  which  have 
no  visible  combination  or  dependence. 

NOTE   XXXI V. 

eCBNS    VII. 

Enter  ham*  omA  another  Lord. 
As  this  tragedy,  l&e  the  rest  of  Shakespeare's,  is,  par- 
haps,  overstocked  with  pflrsonm;«s,  it  is  not  easy  to  asiogn 
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a  reasDO,  why  a  nameleu  character  dioald  be  intiodnoed 
here,  since  nothiDg  is  said  that  might  not,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, have  been  pat  into  the  mouth  of  any  other  disaf-. 
fected  man.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  in  the  original  copy, 
it  was  written,  with  a  very  coaimon  form  of  contraction, 
Lenox  and  An.  for  which  the  transcriber,  instead  of  Lenox 
and  Angus,  set  down,  Lenox  and  another  Lord.  The  au- 
thor bad,  indeed,  been  more  indebted  to  the  transcriber's 
fidelity  and  diligence,  had  he  committed  no  errours  of 
greater  importance. 

NOTE   XXXV. 

4GT  IV.     eCBNB  I. 

As  this  is  the  chief  scene  of  enchantment  in  the  play,  it 
is  proper,  in  this  place,  to  observe,  with  bow  much  judg- 
ment Shakespeare  has  selected  all  the  circumstances  of 
his  infernal  ceremouies,  and  how  exactly  he  has  conformed 
to  common  opinions  and  traditions : 

Tbrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mew'd. 

The  usual  form  in  which  familiar  spirits  are  reported  to 
converse  with  witches,  is  that  of  a  cat.  A  witch,  who  was 
tried  about  half  a  century  before  the  time  of  Shakespeare, 
had  a  cat  named  Rutterkin,  as  the  spirit  of  one  of  those 
witches  was  Grimalkin ;  and  when  any  mischief  was  to  be. 
done,  she  used  to  bid  Rutterkin  go  and  fly;  but  once. 
when  she  would  have  sent  Rutterkin  to  torment  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  countess  of  Rutland,  instead  iif  going  or  flying, 
he  only  cried  si«ui,  from  whence  she  discovered  that  the 
lady  was  out  of  his  power,  the  power  of  witches  being  not 
universal,  but  limited,  as  Shakespeare  has  taken  care  to 
JDonlcate : 

Though  bis  bark  caanot  be  lost, 

Yet  it  ihall  be  tempest-toot- 
llie  common  afflictions  which  the  malice  of  witches  pro- 
duced, were  melancholy,  fits,  and  loss  of  flesh,  which  are 
threatened  by  one  of  Shakespeare's  witches : 
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Weary  ser'n  nights,  nine  tunea  nine. 

Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine. 
It  was,  likewise,  their  practice  to  destroy  the  cattle  of 
their  neighbonrs,  and  the  farmers  have,  to  this  day,  many 
ceremonies  to  secure  their  cows  and  tfther  cattle  from 
witchcraft;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  most  suspected  of 
malice  against  swine.  Shakespeare  has,  according'ly,  made 
one  of  his  witches  declare  that  she  has  been  kUHmg  noine ; 
and  Dr.  Harseoet  observes,  that,  about  that  time,  "  a  sow 
could  not  be  ill  of  the  measles,  nor  a  ^1  of  the  suUens, 
bat  some  old  woman  was  charged  with  witchcraft" 

Twtd,  that  under  the  cold  stone. 

Days  and  nights  hast  thirty-one, 

Swelter'd  Tenom  sleeping  got, 

BoO  thoa  first,  i'  the  charmed  pot. 
Toads  have,  likewise,  loog  lain  under  the  reproach  of 
being  by  some  means  accessary  to  witchcraft,  for  which 
reason  Shakespeare,  in  the  first  scene  of  this  play,  calls 
ooe  of  the  spirits  Padocke,  or  Toad,  aad  now  takes  care  to 
put  a  toad  first  into  the  pot.  When  Vaninus  was  seized 
at  Tholonse,  there  was  found  at  his  lodgings,  "  ingens 
bnfo  vitro  inclusus,"  a  great  toad  shut  in  a  vial,  upon 
which  those  that  prosecuted  him  "  veneficium  exprobra- 
bant,"  charged  him,  I  suppose,  with  vntchcraji. 

Fillet  (J  a  fenny  snake. 

In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake : 

Eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog ; — 

For  a  charm,  &c. 
The  propriety  of  these  iogredients  may  be  known  by 
consulting  the  books '  De  "Vlribus  Animaliom  and  De  Mi- 
rabilibus  Mondi,  ascribed  to  Albertus  Magnus,  in  which 
the  reader,  who  has  time  and  credulity,  may  discover  very 
wonderful  secrets. 

Finger  of  tarth-strang^  babe, 

Ditch-deliver'd  by  a  drab — 
It  has  been  already   mentioned,  in   the   law  against 
witches,  that  they  are  supposed  to  take  up  dead  bodies  to 
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use  in  eDchantments,  which  vas  confessed  by  the  woman 
whom  iing  James  examined,  and  who  had  of  a  dead 
'body,  that  was  divided  in  one  of  their  assemblies,  two 
fingers  for  her  share.  It  is  observable,  that  Shakespeare, 
on  this  great  occasion,  which  iiivoWes  the  fate  of  a  king, 
multiplies  all  the  circumstances  of  hoirour.  The  babe, 
whose  finger  is  used,  must  be  strangled  in  its  birth ;  the 
grease  must  not  only  be  human,  but  must  have  dropped 
from  a  gibbet,  the  gibbet  of  a  murderer ;  and  even  the 
sow,  whose  blood  is  used,  must  have  offended  nature  by 
devouring  her  own  farrow.  These  are  touches  of  judg- 
ment and  genius. 

And  now  about  the  cauldron  sing 

Black  apirita  and  white. 

Red  spirits  and  grey. 

Mingle,  mingle,  mingle. 

You  that  mingle  may. 

And,  in  a  former  part : 

weird  sisters  hand  in  hand,— 

Thus  do  go  about,  about ; 

Thrice  to  thine,  and  thrice  to  mine. 

And  thrice  again,  to  make  up  nine  ; 

These  two  passages  I  have  brought  together,  because 
they  both  seem  subject  to  the  objection  of  too  much  levity 
for  the  solemnity  of  enchautment,  and  may  both  be  shown, 
by  one  quotation  from  Camden's  account  of  Ireland,  to  be 
founded  upon  a  practice  really  observed  by  the  uncivilized 
natives  of  tliat  country.  "When  any  one  gets  a  fall,"  says 
the  informer  of  Camden,  "he  starts  up,  and,  turtdtty  three 
timet  to  the  right,  digs  a  bole  in  tho  earth ;  for  they  imagine 
that  there  b'a  spirit  in  &e  ground,  and  if  he  falls  nek  in 
two  or  three  days,  they  send  one  of  their  women  that  is 
skilled  in  that  way  to  the  place,  where  she  says,  I  call 
thee  from  the  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  from  the 
groves,  the  woods,  the  rivers,  and  the  fens,  from  theyoirtes, 
red,  black,  white"     There  was,  likewise,  a  book  writ- 
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tea  before  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  deicribing,  amon^t 
other  properties,'  the  colours  of  spirits. 

Many  other  circum stances  might  be  particulari^d,  in 
which  Shakespeare  has  shown  his  judgment  and  bis  know- 
ledge". 

NOTE  XXXVI. 

BCBNB    II. 

Macbeth.  Thou  art  too  like  the  spirit  of  Banquo;  down! 

Thy  ovwn  does  (1)  se&r  mine  eye-balls: and  thy  (3)  kair. 

Thou  other  gold-bound  brow^  is  like  the  first: 

A  third  is  like  the  firmer. 

(1)  The  expression  of  Macbeth,  that  the  crown  sears  his 
eye-balls,  is  taken  from  the  method  formerly  practised  of 
destroying  the  sight  of  captives  or  competitors,  by  holding 
a  burning  bason  before  the  eye,  which  dried  up  its  hu- 
midity.    Whence  the  Italian,  abaci»are,  to  blind. 

(2)  As  Macbeth  expected  to  see  a  train  of  kingii,  and 
was  only  inquiring  from  what  ruce  they  would  proceed, 
he  could  not  be  surprised  that  the  kmr  of  the  second  was 
bound  vnth  gold,  like  that  of  the  first ;  he  was  offended 
only  that  the  secood  resembled  the  first,  as  the  first  re- 
sembled Banquo,  and,  therefore,  said : 

and  thy  air, 

Tboa  other  gi^-bound  braw,  is  like  the  first. 

NOTE   XXXVU. 

Z  will — give  to  the  edge  o'  th'  sword 
His  wife,  his  babes,  and  all  unfortunate  souls 
That  trace  him  in  kit  tine. — No  boasting  like  a  fool : 
This  deed  I'll  do  before  my  purpose  cool. 

■  Conipare  the  lacaaUtions  of  tbe  Ecichtho  of  Lucid.  Ihe  Caniilifi  of  Hnrace, 
the  Canlata  or  Salvilot  Ron,  "  all'  incanto  all'  iocanlo,"  and  the  EumeDidn 
of  .iCachylus.  The  Gothic  wildacn  of  Shakespcwe'i  "  weinl  aistera"  will 
thence  be  )>etter  appreciated.    Ed. 
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Both  the  sense  and  measure  of  the  third  line,  vhich,  as 
it  rfayines,  ought,  according  to  the  practice  of  this  author, 
to  be  regular,  are,  at  present,  injured  by  two  superfluous 
syllables,  vbich  may  easily  be  removed  by  reading. 

That  trace  his  line : — No  boosting  like  a  tool. 
NOTE  XXXVTII. 

SOKNB   III. 

Rotte.     My  dearest  couain, 
I  pray  you,  school  yourself:  But  for  your  husband. 
He's  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows 
The  fits  o'  th'  time,  I  dare  not  speak  much  further. 
But  cruel  are  the  times  when  we  ore  traitraa. 
And  do  not  know't  ourselves,  when  we  (1)  hold  rtunmtr 
From  tehat  we  fear,  yet  know  not  what  we  fear  ; 
But  float  upon  a  wild  and  violent  sea. 
Each  way,  and  (2)  move.     I'll  take  my  leave  of  yon: 
Shall  not  be  long  but  I'll  be  here  again : 
Things  at  the  worst  will  cease,  or  else  climb  upward 
To  what  they  were  before  :  my  pretty  couain. 
Blessing  upon  you  ! 

(I) When  we  hold  rumour 

From  what  we  fear,  yet  know  not  what  we  fear. 

The  present  reading  seems  to  afford  no  sense ;  and, 
therefore,  some  critical  experiments  may  be  property  tried 
upon  it,  thongb,  the  verses  being  without  any  connexion, 
there  is  room  for  suspicion,  that  some  intermediate  lines  are 
lost,  and  that  the  passage  is,  therefore,  irretrievable.  If  it 
be  supposed  that  the  fanit  arises  only  from  the  corruption 
of  some  Tords,  and  that  the  traces  of  the  true  reading  are 
still  to  be  found,  Uie  passage  may  be  changed  thus : 

when  we  hodt  min 

Frtaa  what  we  fear,  yet  know  not  what  we  fear. 
Or,  in  a  sense  very  applicable  to  the  occasion  of  the 
conference : 
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—  - — ^rten  tbe  bold,  running 
Vima  iriut  they  teat,  jet  know  not  what  they  ftar. 

(2)     But  float  iipaxi  a  wild  and  violent  sea 
Eadi  WHf,  and  move. 

That  he  vho  floats  apon  a  rough  tea  mast  move,  u  en- 
dent,  too  evident  for  Shakespeare  so  emphatically  to  as- 
sert.    The  Had,  therefore,  is  to  be  written  tbaa : 

EtLdk  way,  tad  more — I'll  take  my  leave  of  yon. 

Bosse  is  about  to  proceed,  bnt,  finding  himself  over- 
powered by  his  tenderilesa,  breaks  off  abruptly,  for  which 
be  mokes  a  short  apology,  and  retires. 

NOTE   XXXIX. 


Malcolm.  Let  ns  seek  out  some  desolate  shade,  and  there 
Weep  our  Md  boaoms  empty. 

Macduff'.  Let  us  rather 
HcM  fast  the  mortal  sword ;  and,  like  good  men. 
Bestride  oar  donnfal  birlk-doont :  each  new  mora. 
New  widows  bowl,  new  orphans  ay,  new  swrows 
Strike  heaven  on  the  face,  that  it  resounds 
As  if  it  flelt  with  SootUnd,  and  yell'd  out 
Like  syllabke  of  dcdoor. 

He  who  can  discover  what  is  meaat  by  him  that  ear- 
nefltly  exhorts  him  to  bestride  his  dovmfai  birtk-doom,  is  at 
liber^  to  adhere  to  the  present  text ;  bat  those  who  are 
willing  to  confess  that  sach  counsel  wonld  to  them  be  on- 
intell4;ible,  mast  endeavour  to  discover  some  reading:  less 
obscure.     It  is  probable  that  Shakespeare  wrote : 

I -.-..like  good  men. 
Bestride  our  dtmnfaWn  Inrlhdom 

The  allusion  is  to  a  man  from  whom  something  valuable 
is  about  to  be  taken  by  violence,  and  who,  that  he  may 
defend  it  without  encumbrance,  lays  it  on  the  ground,  and 
stands  over  it  with  his  wei^wn  io  his  band.    Our  birth- 
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dom,  or  birtbfigkt,  aa;i  be,  Uea  on  the  ground,  let  us,  tike 
men  who  are  to  6gkt  for  what  is  deuett  to  tkem,  not 
abandon  it,  but  stand  over  it  and  defend  it.  This  is  a 
strong  picture  of  obatbate  resolution. 

Birthdom  for  birthright  a  formed  hy  the  same  analogy 
with  maaterdom  in  this  plaj,  sigiufying  the  priviUges  or 
righttofd  matter. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  hirth-danu  for  mother ;  let  us 
stand  over  our  mother  that  lies  bleeding  on  the  ground. 

NOTE  XL. 

Maicolm.  Now  we'll  togethn ;  and  the  chance  <^goodneri 
Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel ! 

The  chance  of  goodneaa,  as  it  is  comiAooIy  read,  con- 
veys no  sense.  If  there  be  not  some  more  important  er- 
rour  in  the  passage,  it  should,  at  least,  be  pointed  thus : 

And  the  chance,  of  goodness. 

Be  like  our  warranted  qnarrel ! 

That  is,  may  the  event  be,  of  the  goodoess  of  heaven, 
[projntticia  divina,}  answerable  to  the  cause. 

Bnt  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Shakespeare  wrote, 

ond  the  chance,  O  goodness. 

Be  like  our  warranted  qiuurel ! 

This  some  of  his  transcribers  wrote  with  a  small  o,  which 

another  imagined  to  mean  of.     If  we  adopt  this  reading, 

the  sense  will  be,  and  O  !  tkou  toveretyn  goodaeet,  to  nhom 

we  now  appeal,  may  our  fortune  anttctr  to  our  cauae. 

NOTE    XLI. 


Macbeth.  Bring  me  no  more  repots,  let  theiu  fly  all. 
Till  Bimam  wood  remove  to  Donsinane, 
I  cannot  taint  with  fear.     What's  the  boy  Malcolm  ? 
Was  he  not  bom  of  woman  ? — ■■ 


And  Biiaglc  with  the  English  epicures. 
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In  die  fint  liae  of  this  speech,  the  proper  pauses,  arc 
not  observed  in  the  present  editions. 

Bring  me  no  more  reports — let  them  fly  all — 

T^l  nu  not  any  more  of  deaertiona — Let  aU  My  tiAftctg. 
leave  me — /  am  safe  till,  kc. 

The  reproach  of  epicurism,  oo  which  Mr.  Theobald  has 
bestowed  a  note,  is  nolbing  more  than  a  natural  invective, 
uttered  by  an  iohabitaat  of  a  barren  country,  against  those 
who  have  more  opportunities  of  luxury. 

NOTE   XLIL 

Macbeth.  I  hare  liv'd  long  enough  :  my  wat/  of  life 

Is  fall'n  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf- 
As  there  is  no  relation  between  the  way  of  life,  and 
fallen  into  ilie  sear,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  Wii 

only  an  M  inverted,  and  that  it  was  originally  written, 

my  May  of  life. 

I  am  now  pataed  from  the  spring  to  the  autumn  of  my 

days,  but  I  am  without  those  comforts  that  should  succeed 

the  sprightliness  of  bloom,  and  support  me  in  this  nuUtn- 

cholg  season. 

NOTE   XLin. 


Malcolm.  'TU  his  main  hope : 
For  where  there  is  advantage  lo  be  gieeii, 
Both  more  and  leas  have  given  him  the  revolt ; 
And  none  serve  with  him  but  constrained  thingK, 
Whose  hearts  are  abeent  too. 

The  impropriety  of  the  expresssion  advantage  to  be 
given,  instead  of  advantage  giveti,  and  the  disagreeable  re- 
petition of  the  word  given  in  the  next  liue  incline  mc  to 
read, 

'  where  there  is  a  'vantage  to  be  gone. 
Both  more  and  loss  have  given  him  the  revolt. 
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Advantage  or  'vatUage,  in  the  timo  of  Shakespeare,  ng- 
mfied  opportiadty. 

More  and  lea$  is  tlie  same  with  greater  and  let.  So  in 
the  interpolated  MandeviUe,  a  book  of  that  age,  there  is 
a  chapter  of  Itadia  the  mwe  and  tiie  less. 

NOTE   XLIV. 


Macbeth.^— Wbereton  was  that  cry  ? 

SeyUm.  The  qaeen,  my  lord,  is  dead. 

Macbeth.  She  Bhonld  (1)  have  died  hereafter ; 
^lere  would  have  been  a  time  for  anch  a  mord. 
To-morrow,  ami  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow. 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day. 
To  the  htst  syllable  of  (2)  recorded  time ; 
And  all  oar  yest^days  hare  lighted  fiwla 
The  way  to  dusty  death.    Out,  out,  brief  candle ! 
LifiB's  but  a  walking  shadow. 

(1)  She  should  have  died  hereafter. 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  toord. 

This  passage  has  very  justly  been  suspected  of  being 
corrupt.  It  is  not  apparent  for  what  word  there  would 
have  been  a  time,  and  that  there  would  or  would  not  be 
a  time  for  any  word,  seems  not  a  oonsideration  of  im- 
portance sufficient  to  transport  Macbeth  into  the  folloving 
exclamation.     I  read,  therefore : 

She  shoold  have  died  hereafter. 

There  would  have  been  a  thne  for — >udi  a  ivorM  / — 

To-m«STow,  &c 

It  is  a  broken  speech,  in  which  only  part  of  the  thou^t 
is  expressed,  and  may  be  paraphrased  tiins :  The  queen  is 
dead.  MatAetk.  Her  death  should  have  been  deferred 
to  some  more  peaceful  hour;  had  she  lived  longer,  there 
would  at  length  have  been  a  time  for  the  honours  dne  to  her 
as  a  queen,  and  that  respect  which  I  owe  her  for  her  fide- 
lity and  love.  Such  is  the  worM — such  is  the  condition  of 
human  life,  that  we  always  think  to-morrow  yriW  be  happier 
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than  to-daj;  bat  to-morroW  and  to-morrow  steals  over  us 
OQeDJoyed  and  onre^arded,  and  we  still  linger  in  the  same 
expectation  to  the  moment  appointed  for  onr  end.  All 
these  days,  which  have  thus  passed  away,  have  sent  multi- 
fades  of  fools  to  the  grave,  who  were  engrossed  by  the 
same  dream  of  fatare  felicity,  and,  when  life  was  depart- 
ing from  them,  were,  like  me,  reckoning  on  to-morrow. 

(2)  To  the  last  arllaUe  of  recorded  time. 

Rtcorded  time  seems  to  ^^y  the  time  fixed  in  the 
decrees  of  heaven  for  the  period  of  life.  The  record  of 
fitturity  is,  indeed,  no  accurate  expression,  bat  as  we  only 
know  transactions  past  or  present,  the  language  of  men 
affords  no  term  for  the  volumes  of  prescience,  in  which 
fntore  events  may  be  supposed  to  be  written. 

NOTE  XLV. 

Macbeth.  ■  If  thou  speak'rt  Use, 
Uptn  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  bang  olive. 
Till  famine  cling  thee:  if  thy  speech  be  sooth, 

I  care  not  it  thou  doet  for  me  as  much. 

I  pull  in  reaolation ;  and  begin 

To  doubt  tb'  equlvocattw  of  the  fiend. 

That  lies  like  truth :  "  Fear  not  till  Bimam  wood 

Do  come  to  Dundnane,"  and  now  a  wood 

C<»nea  toward  Xhinsinane. 

I  pull  in  residution. 

Though  this  is  the  reading  of  all  the  editious,  yet  as  it  is 
a  phrase  without  either  example,  elegance,  or  propriety,  it 
is  snrely  better  to  read  : 

I  pall  in  resolution^— 

/  Umguith  in  my  conttaacy,  my  confidence  begins  to  far- 
Moie  me.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  how  easily 
paU  might  be  changed  into  puM  by  a  negligent  writer,  or 
mistaken  for  it  by  an  nnskilful  printer. 
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NOTE  XL VI. 


eCBNB   Vlll. 

Sitnard      Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  liairs, 
I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death : 
And  so  his  knell  is  kTioll'd. 
This  incident  is  Ibus  related  from  Henry  of  Huntiiig;doD, 
by  Camden,  in  his  Remains,  from  which  our  author  pro- 
bably copied  it. 

When  Stward,  the  martial  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
understood  that  his  son,  whom  he  had  sent  in  service 
against  the  Scotchmen,  was  stain,  he  demanded  whether 
his  wound  were  in  the  fore  part  or  hinder  part  of  bis  body. 
When  it  was  answered  in  the  fore  part,  he  replied,  "  lam 
ri^lit  glad;    neither  wish  I  any   other   death   to  me  or 


A.FTBR  the  foregoing  pages  were  printed,  the  lute  edition 
of  Shakespeare,  ascribed  to  Sir  Thomas  Haumer,  fell  into 
my  hands;  and  it  was,  therefore,  coDvenient  for  me  to  de- 
lay the  publication  of  my  remarks,  till  I  had  examined 
whether  they  were  not  anticipated  by  similar  observations, 
or  precluded  by  better.  I,  therefore,  read  over  this  tragedy, 
but  found  that  the  editor's  apprehension  is  of  a  cast  so  dif- 
ferent from  mine,  that  he  appears  to  find  no  difficulty  in 
most  of  those  passages  which  I  have  represented  as  unin- 
telligible, and  has,  therefore,  passed  smoothly  over  them, 
without  any  attempt  to  alter  or  explain  them. 

Some  of  the  lines  with  which  I  had  been  perplexed, 
have  been,  indeed,  so  fortunate  as  to  attract  his  regard; 
and  it  is  not  without  all  the  satisfaction  which  it  is  usual  to 
express  on  such  occasions,  that  I  find  an  entire  agreement 
between  ns  in  substituting  [see  Note  II.]  quarrel  for 
quarry,  and  in  explaining  the  adage  of  the  cat,  [Note 
XVII.]  But  this  pleasure  is,  like  most  others,  known 
only  to  bo  regretted;  for  I  have  the  unhappiness  (o  find 
no  such  conformity  with  regard  to  any  other  passage. 

The  line  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  amend.  Note  XI. 
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is,  likewise,  attempted  b;  the  new  editor,  and  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  passage  in  the  play  in  which  he  has  not  submis- 
nvely  admitted  the  emendations  of  foregoing  criticks.  In- 
stead of  the  common  reading, 

Doing  every  thing 

Safe  towards  yonr  lore  and  honour, 
he  has  pablished, 

Doing  every  thing 

Shap'd  toward*  your  love  and  honour. 

This  alteration,  which,  like  all  the  rest  attempted  by 
him,  the  reader  is  expected  to  admit,  without  any  reason 
alleged  in  its  defence,  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  plausible 
than  that  of  Mr.  Theobald :  whether  it  is  right,  t  am  not  to 
determine. 

In  the  passage  which  I  have  altered  in  Note  XL.  an 
emendation  is,  likewise,  attempted  in  the  late  edition, 
where,  for, 

and  the  chance  o^  goodness 

Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel, 

is  substituted^and  the  chance  in  goodness — whether  with 
more  or  less  elegance,  dignity,  and  propriety,  than  the 
reading  which  I  have  offered,  I  must  again  decline  the 
province  of  deciding. 

Host  of  the  other  emendations  which  heha!>  endeavoured, 
whether  with  good  or  bad  fortune,  are  too  trivial  to  deserve 
nentioR.  For  snrely  ^  wetipons  of  criticism  ought  not 
to  he  blunted  against  an  editor,  who  can  imagine  that  he 
is  restoring  poetry,  while  he  is  amusing  himself  with  alter- 
ations like  these :  for, 

This  is  the  sergeant. 

Who  like  a  good  and  hardy  soldier  fought ; 

This  is  the  sergeant,  who 

Like  a  right  good  and  hardy  soldier  fought. 
For, 

Dism^'d  not  this 

Our  captains  Macbeth  and  Banquo  ? — Yes ; 
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Dismay'd  not  this 

Our  captuna  brave  Macbeth  and  Banquo? — Yen. 

Such  harmless  iadustry  may,  surely,  be  foi^ven,  if  it 
cannot  be  pmsed :  may  he,  therefore,  never  want  a  mono- 
syllable, who  can  use  it  with  such  wonderful  dexterity. 
Rumpator  quiaqnia  nunpitur  invidia  I 

The  rest  of  this  edition  I  have  not  read,  but,  from  the 
little  that  I  have  seen,  think  it  not  dangerous  to  declare 
that,  in  my  opinion,  its  pomp  recommends  it  more  than  its 
accuracy.  There  is  no  distinction  made  between  die  an- 
cient readingr.  and  the  innovations  of  the  editor ;  there  is 
DO  reason  ^ren  for  any  of  the  alterations  which  are  made ; 
the  emendations  of  former  criticks  are  adopted  without  au; 
acknowledgment,  and  few  of  the  difficnlties  are  removed 
which  have  lutherto  embarrassed  the  readers  of  Shake- 
speare. 

I  would  not,  however,  be  thought  to  insalt  the  editor, 
nor  to  censure  him  with  too  much  petulance,  for  having 
failed  in  little  things,  of  whom  I  have  been  told,  that  he 
excels  in. greater.  But  I  may,  without  indecency,  observe, 
tba*  no  man  should  attempt  to  teach  others  what  he  has 
never  learned  himself;  and  that  those  who,  like  Themis- 
tocles,  have  studied  the  arts  of  policy,  and  "  can  teach  a 
small  stat%  howto  grow  great,"  should,  like  him,  disdain  to 
labour  in  trifles,  and  consider  petty  accomplishments  as 
below  their  ambition ". 

■  TbtM  uccUeot  obwrntioiit  eitorled  pnise  fiom  the  (apcrciliaoi  Wubor- 
tOD  himMir.  In  the  Pref<ux  to  hii  Shakespeare,  publUhed  two  yean  after  Iha 
appearance  of  Johnioii's  anoDjTnoui  pamphlet,  he  thui  alladei  to  it :  "  Ai  to 
all  those  thingi  which  hare  beea  published  under  thetitlei  of  Enajii  Remarki, 
ObHtiatiotn,  &g.  on  Shakespekre,  (it  jua  eicept  Mme  critical  notes  on  Mac- 
beth, given  a«  •  qiecimeu  of  a  projected  edition,  and  irritten,  «■  appe«n,  bj  a 
maaofpertiindgciuDa,)  ihemt  are  abiolutel;  below  a  lerioos  notice."  Ac- 
cording t«  BoiwcU,  Johnaoo  erer  retained  a  gialehl  remembrance  oC  thit  dis- 
tingtUBhed  compliment^  "He  pniied  me,"aaid  he,  "  ata  time  when  praiae 
wu  of  value  to  ne."  Bonrall,  I.— Johnwn  affixed  to  Ihii  tract,  piupeaala  tot 
a  Bhtkeqware  in  lOvolnmes,  IBmo.  price,  to  nbacriben,  ll>5(.  in  iheeti, 
ha)f-^-giuaea  of  which  moderate  lom  wu  to  be  depoaited  at  the  time  of  inb- 
■cription.  The  fbllowiag  fuller  propeeali  were  pobliabed  in  1766;  but  tbej 
weiaoot  realized  until  the  lapee  of  nine  yetrt  from  that  period.    Boswell,  I. — 
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When  the  worka  of  Shakespeare  are,  after  so  many 
editiona,  again  offered  to  the  pubKck,  it  -will,  donbtlegs,  be 
inqnired,  why  Shakespeare  stands  in  more  need  of  critical 
assistance  than  an;  other  of  the  English  writers,  and  what 
are  tlie  deficiencies  of  the  late  attempts,  which  another 
editor  may  hope  to  supply  ? 

The  business  of  him  that  repnbliahes  an  ancient  boof  is, 
to  correct  what  b  corrupt,  and  to  ezplwn  what  is  obsonre. 
To  have  a  text  cormpt  in  many  places,  and  in  many 
doabtfal,  is,  among  the  authors  that  have  written  since 
the  use  of  types,  almost  peculiar  to  Shakespeare.  Most 
writers,  by  publishing  their  own  works,  prevent. all  various 
readings,  and  preclude  all  conjectural  criticism.  Books; 
indeed,  are'  sometimes  published  after  the  death  of  him 
who  produced  them;  but  they  are  better  secured  from 
corruption  than  these  unfortunate  compositions.  Hiey 
sabsifit  in  a  single  copy,  written  or  revised  by  the  author ; 
and  the  faults  of  the  printed  volume  oaa  be  only  faolts  of 
one  descent. 

But  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare  the  condition  has  been 
far  different :  he  sold  them,  not  to  be  printed,  but  to  be 
played.  They  were  immediately  copied  for  the  actors, 
and  multiplied  by  transcript  after  transcript,  vitiated  by 
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the  blonders  of  the  penman,  or  changed  by  the  affectation 
of  the  player ;  perhaps  enlarged  to  introduce  a  jest,  or 
mutilated  to  shorten  the  representation ;  and  printed  at 
last  vitbout  the  concurrence  of  the  author,  without  the 
consent  of  the  proprietor,  fiYim  compilations  made  by 
cbaoce  or  by  stealth  out  of  the  separate  parts  written  for 
the  theatre ;  and  thus  thrust  into  the  world  surreptitiously 
and  hastily,  they  suffered  another  depravation  from  the 
ignorance  and  negligence  of  the  printers,  as  every  man 
who  knows  the  state  of  the  press,  in  that  age,  will  readily  - 
conceive. 

It  is  not  easy  for  invention  to  bring  together  so  many 
caases  concurring  to  vitiate  the  text.  Ko  other  aothor 
ever  gave  up  his  works  to  fortune  and  time  with  so  little 
care  :  no  books  could  be  left  in  hands  so  likely  to  injure 
tbcra,  as  plays  frequently  acted,  yet  continued  in  niana- 
'script :  no  other  transcribers  were  likely  to  fee  so  little 
qualified  for  their  task  as  those  who  copied  for  the  stage, 
at  a  time  when  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people  were  Tmiver- 
sally  illiterate :  no  other  editions  were  made  from  frag- 
m^ts  50  minutely  broken,  and  so  fortuitously  reunited ; 
and  in  no  odier  age  was  the  art  of  printing  in  such  unskil- 
ful bands  p. 

With  the  causes  of  corruption  that  make  the  revisal  of 
Shakespeare's  dramatick  pieces  necessary,  may  be  enn- 
merated  the  causes  of  obscurity,  which  may  be  partly  im- 
puted to  his  age,  and  partly  to  himself. 

When  a  writer  ontlives  his  contemporaries,  .and  remains 
almost  the  only  unforgotten  name  of  a  distant  time,  he  is 

I'  It  ii  not  true,  th>l  the  plsys  oF  thia  autbor  were  more  iDcorrecll;  printed 
Ihtn  thote  or  any  of  hil  cotemporariei :  for  in  (he  plaji  of  Hininger,  Mvlowe, 
Minton,  Fleteber,  nkd  othen,  u  many  crran  mty  be  fbnod.  It  U  not  Une, 
tbat  ibe  ut  of  prioling  wu  io  oo  othei  age  in  aocli  unikilfol  hands.  Noi  ii  it 
true,  ID  the  latitude  in  which  it  ii  itated,  that  "  these  plajs  were  printed  from 
comirilatians  made  bj  chance  or  bj  sleallh,  ont  of  the  leparate  parli  written  for 
the  theatre  :"  two  only  of  all  hii  diamii,  Hie  Meny  Wiie*  of  Windsir,  and 
Kii^  llenrjr  V.  qipear  Io  hare  beea  Ihu  thnut  iaia  the  world  i  and  of  the 
fanner  it  is  jel  a.doubt,  whether  it  is  s  fint  aketch,  or  an  imperfect  copy.  Set 
Malone's  Preface  throaghout.  Ed. 
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aecesmril;  obscTire.  Ever;  age  hu  ita  modes  of  speet^ 
and  its  cast  of  thou^t ;  wfaich,  tJioiigh  eaiily  explaiiwA 
when  there  are  man;  books  to  be  compared  with  each 
other,  become  sometimes  unint^Ugible  and  alwa^  difficult, 
Then  there  are  no  parallel  passages  that  may  conduce  to 
thdr  illustration.  Shakespeare  is  the  first  considerable 
aathor  of  snUime  or  familiar  dialogue  in  oar  language. 
Of  the  books  which  he  read,  and  firom  which  he  formed  his 
style,  some,  -perhaps,  have  perished,  and  the  rest  are 
neglected.  His  imitations  are,  therefore,  nniioted,  his 
allusions  are  aodiscovered,  and  many  beaaties,  both  of 
pleasantry  and  greatness,  are  lost  with  the  objects  to  which 
they  were  united,  as  the  figures  vanish  when  the  canvasi 
has  decayed.  ' 

It  is  the  great  excellence  of  Shakespeare,  that  he  drew 
his  scenes  from  nature,  and  fl-om  life.  He  copied  the 
manners  of  the  wtwld,  then  passing  before  him,  and  ha4 
more  allusions  than  Qthw  poets  to  the  traditions  and  snpe^ 
stition  of  the  volgar;  which  must,  therefore,  be  traced, 
before  he  can  be  understood. 

He  wrote  at  a  time  when  our  poetical  language  was  yet 
tufonned,  when  the  meaning  <^  our  phrases  was  yet  is 
flnctnatioD,  when  words  were  adopted  at  pleasure  firom 
the  neighbouring  languages,  and  while  the  Saxoa  was  still 
visibly  mingled  in  our  diction.  The  reader  is,  therefore^ 
embarrassed  at  once  with  dead  and  with  foreign  languages, 
with  obsoleteness  and  innovation.  In  that  age,  as  in  all 
othet«,  fashion  produced  pfaraseok^,  whidi  saoeeediog 
fashion  swept  away  bef«e  ita  meaning  was  generally 
known,  or  sufficiently  anthorised :  and  m  that  age,  abore 
all  others,  experiments  were  made  upon  onr  language, 
which  distorted  its  combinatioDs,  and  disturbed  its  uni- 
formity. 

If  Shakespeare  has  difficulties  above  other  writers,  it  is 
to  be  imputed  to  the  nature  of  his  work,  which  required 
the  use  of  the  common  eolloqaial  language,  and  codse- 
(juendy  admitted  many  phrases  allusive,  elliptical,  and 
proverbial,  such  as  we  speak  and.  hear  every  hour  without 
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obsemng  tkem ;-  aod  of  which,  being  now  familifu-,  we  do 
Aot  siiq>ect  that  they  can  ever  grow  uncouth,  or  that,  being 
now  obvious,  they  can  ever  seem  remote. 
,  These  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  obsonrity  of  Shake- 
speare) to  which  might  be  added  the  fulness  of  idea^ 
which  might  sometimes  load  bis  words  with  more  sentiment 
than  they  could  cooveniently  convey,  and  that  rapidity  of 
bnagination  which  might  hurry  him  to  a  second  thought 
before  he  had  fulFy  explained  the  first.  But  my  opinion 
is,  that  very  few  of  his  lines  were  diflScult  to  his  audience, 
'and  that  he  used  such  expressions  as  were  then  common, 
though  the  panci^  of  contemporary  writers  makes  them 
BOW  seem  peculiar. 

Authors  are  often  praised  for  improvement,  or  blamed 
for  innovation,  with  very  little  jostice,  by  ^ose  who  read 
few  other  books  of  the  same  age.  Addison,  lumself,  has 
been  so  unsuccessful  in  enumerating  the  words  with  which 
MiltoB  has  enriched  our  Umguage,  as,  perhaps,  not  to  baye 
named  one  of  which  Milton  was  the  author ;  and  Bentley 
has  yet  more  unhappily  praised  him  as  the  introducer  of 
those  elisions  into  English  poetry,  which  had  been  used 
trom  the  first  essays  of  versification  among  us,  and  which 
Miltou  was,  indeed,  the  last  that  practised. 

Another  impediment,  not  the  least  vexatious  to  the 
pommentator,  is  the  exactness  with  which  Shakespeara 
followed  his  authors.  Instead  of  dilating  his  thoughts  into 
generalities,  and  expressing  incidents  with  poetical  latitude, 
,  he  often  combines  circumstances  unnecessary  to  his  main 
design,  only  because  he  happened  to  find  them  together. 
Such  passages  can  be  illustrated  only  by  lum  who  has  read 
the  same  story,  in  the  very  booh  which  Shakespeare  coftr 
■olted. 

He  that  undertakes  an  edition  of  Shakespeare,  has  all 
these  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  all  these  obstructions 
to  remove. 

The  c(»Tuptions  of  the  text  will  be  corrected  by  a  care- 
fiil  collation  of  the  oldest  copies,  by  which  it  is  hoped  that 
many  restcmttioiu  nay  yet  be'inwle:  at  least  it  will  be 
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Receanry  to  edlect  and  note  the  variation  as  materials  for 
futare  criticks ;  for  it  very  often  bappens  that  a  wrong 
reading  has  affinity  to  the  right. 

lo  this  part  all  the  present  editions  are  apparently  and 
intentionally  defective.  The  critioks  did  not  so  much  au 
wish  to  facilitate  the  labour  of  those  that  foUowed  them. 
The  same  books  are  still  to  be  compared ;  the  vroA  that 
has  been  done,  is  to  be  done  again ;  and  no  siiigle  editicm 
wiD  snpply  the  reader  with  a  test,  on  which  he  can  rely,  as 
the  best  copy  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare. 

The  edition  now  proposed  will,  at  least,1iave  tfaia  advan- 
tage over  oUiers.  It  will  exhibit  all  the  observable  varie- 
ties of  all  the  copies  that  can  be  found ;  that,  if  the  reader 
ia  not  satisfied  with  the  editor's  determination,  he  may 
have  the  means  of  choosing  better  for  himself.' 

Where  all  the  books  are  evidently  vitiated,  and  colla- 
tion can  give  no  assistance,  then  begins  the  task  of  critic^ 
sagacity :  and  some  changes  may  well  be  admitted  in  a 
text  never  settled  by  the  author,  and  so  long  exposed  to 
caprice  and  ignorance.  But  nothing  shjil  be  imposed,  as 
in  the  Oxford  edition,  without  notice  of  the  alteration ;  nor 
shall  conjecture  be  wantonly  or  unnecessarily  indulged. 

If  has  been  long  found,  that  very  specious  emendatioas 
do  not  eqaally  strike  all  minds  with  convictioa,  nor  evea 
the  same  mind,  at  different  times ;  and,  therefore,  though, 
perbsits,  many  alterations  may  be  proposed  as  eligible,  very 
few  will  be  obtruded  as  certain.  In  a  language  so  un- 
grammatical  as  the  English,  and  so  licentioua  as  that  of 
8faakespeare,  emendatory  eritioism  is  always  hazardous, 
nor  can  it  be  allowed  to  any  man  who  is  not  particnlariy 
versed  in  the  writtogs  of  that  age,  and  particularly  studious 
of  his  author's  diction.  There  is  danger  lest  peculiarities 
should  be  mistaken  for  corruptions,  and  passages  rejected 
as  unintelligible,  which  a  narrow  mind  happens  not  to  un- 
derstand. 

All  the  fonner  criticks  have  been  so  much  employed  on 
the  corrections  of  the  text,  that  they  have  not  sufficiently 
attended  to  the  elucidation  of  passages  obscured  by  acci- 
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dent  (V  time.  The  editor  will  e&deftTonr  to  read  the  bof^s 
which  the  author  read,  to  traoe  his  knowled^  fo  its  source, 
and  compare  bis  copies  with  their  originals.  If,  ia  this 
part  of  his  design,  he  hopes  to  attain  any  degree  of  supe- 
riority to  his  predecessors,  it  must  be  considered,  that  he 
has  the  advantage  of  their  labours  ;  that,  part  of  the  work 
being  already  done,  more  care  is  naturally  bestowed  on 
the  other  part;  and  that,  to  declare  tbe  truth,  Mr.  Rowe 
and  Mr.  Pope  were  very  ignorant  of  the  ancient  English 
literature ;  Dr.  Warburton  was  detained  by  more  impor- 
tant Htadies ;  and  Mr.  Theobald,  if  fame  be  just  to  his 
memory,  considered  learning  only  as  an  instrument  of  gain, 
and  made  no  further  inquiry  after  his  author's  meaning, 
when  once  he  had  notes  sufficient  to  embellish  his  page 
with  the  expected  decorations. 

With  regard  to  obsolete  or  peculiar  diction,  the  editor 
may,  perhaps,  claim  some  degree  of  confidence,  having 
had  more  motives  to  consider  the  whole  extent  of  oar  lan- 
guage than  any  other  man  from  its  first  formation.  He 
hopes  that,  by  comparing  the  works  of  Sh^espeare  with 
those  of  writers  who  lived  at  the  same  time,  immediately 
preceded,  or  immediately  followed  him,  he  shall  be  able 
to  ascertain  his  ambiguities,  disentangle  his  intricacies, 
and  recover  the  meaning  of  words  now  lost  in  tbe  dark- 
ness of  antiquity. 

When,  therefore,  any  obscurity  arises  from  an  allusion  to 
some  other  book,  the  passage  will  be  quoted.  When  the 
diction  is  entangled,  it  will  be  cleared  by  a  paraphrase  or 
interpretation.  When  the  sense  is  broken  by  the  sup- 
pression  of  part  of  the  sentiment  in  pleasantry  or  passion, 
the  connexion  will  be  supplied.  When  any  forgotten 
custom  is  hinted,  care  will  be  taken  to  retrieve  and  ex- 
plain it.  Tbe  meaning  assigned  to  doubtful  words  will  be 
supported  by  the  authorities  of  other  writers,  or  by  pa- 
rallel  passages  of  Shakespeare  himself. 

The  observation  of  faults  and  beauties  is  one  of  the  du- 
ties of  an  anootator,  which  some  of  Shakespeare's  editors 
have  attempted,  and  some  have  neglected. — For  this  part 
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of  btf  taik,  and  for  this  only,  was  Mr.  Pope  eu^neatly  and 
indisputably  qualified;  oor  has  Dr.  WarbnrtOD''- followed 
him  with  leu  diligence  or  less  soccess.  But  I  have  never 
observed  that  mankind  was  macfa  delighted  or  improved 
by  their  asterisks,  commas,  or  doable  commas ;  of  which 
the  only  effect  is,  that  they  preclode  the  pleasure  of  judg- 
ing for  ourselves^  teach  the  young  and  ignorant  to  de- 
cide withoat  principles ;  defeat  cariosity  and  discerument, 
by  leaving  them  less  to  discover ;  and  at  last  show  the 
opinion  of  the  critick,  without  the  reasons  on  which  it  was 
fonnded,  and  without  affording  any  light  by  which  it  may 
be  examined. 

The  editor,  though  he  may  less  delight  his  own  vanity, 
will,  probably,  please  his  reader  more,  by  supposing  him 
equally  able  with  himself  to  judge  of  beauties  and  faults, 
which  require  no  previous  acquisition  of  remote  know- 
ledge. A  description  of  the  obvious  scenes  of  nature,  a 
representation  of  general  life,  a  sentiment  of  reflection  or 
experience,  a  deduction  of  conclusive  arguments,  a  forcible 
eruption  of  effervescent  passion,  are  to  be  considered  as 
proportionate  to  common  apprehension,  unassisted  by  cri- 
tical officiousness ;  since,  to  conceive  them,  nothing  more 
is  requisite  than  acquaintance  with  the  general  state  of 
the  worid,  and  those  faculties  which  he  must  almost  bring 
with  him  who  would  read  Shakespeare. 

But  when  the  beauty  arises  from  some  adaptation  of  the 
sentiment  to  customs  worn  out  of  use,  to  opinions  not  uoi- 
versally  prevalent,  or  to  any  accidental  or  minute  particu- 
larity, which  cannot  be  supplied  by  common  understand- 
ing, or  conunon  observation,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  commenUi- 
tor  to  lend  bis  assbtance. 

The  notice  of  beauties  and  faults,  thus  limited,  will  make 
DO  distinct  part  of  the  design,  being  reducible  to  the  ex- 
planation of  some  obscure  passages. 

The  editor  does  not,  however,  intend  to  preclude  him- 
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self  from  the  comparison  of  Slu^espeare's  sentiments  or 
expresMon  irith  those  of  anfient  or  modem  anthors,  or 
from  the  display  of  any  beaatieg  not  obvious  to  the  studrats 
of  poetry ;  for,  as  he  hopes  to  leave  his  author  better  on- 
derstood,  he  wishes,  likewise,  to  procure  him  more  rational 
approbation. 

The  form  e(  editors  hare  affected  to  slight  their  prede- 
cessors :  but  in  this  edition  all  that  is  valuable  will  be 
adopted  from  every  commentator,  that  posterity  may  con- 
sider it  as  including  all  the  rest,  and  exhibiting  whatever 
is  hitherto  known  of  the  great  father  of  the  BngliAh  drama. 
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That  praises  are  without  reasoa  lavished  on  the  dead, 
aod  that  the  honours  due  only  to  exceltence  are  paid  to 
antiquity,  is  a  complaint  likely  to  be  always  continued  by 
those,  who,  beings  able  to  add  nothing  to  truth,  hope  for 
eminence  from  the  heresies  of  paradox;  or  those,  who, 
being  forced  by  disappointment  upon  conBolatory  expe- 
dients, are  willing  to  hope  from  posterity  what  the  pre- 
sent age  refuses,  and  flatter  themselves  that  the  regard, 
which  is  yet  denied  by  envy,  will  be  at  last  bestowed  hy 
time. 

Antiquity,  like  every  other  quality  that  attracts  the  no- 
tice  of  mankind,  has  undoubtedly  votaries  that  reverence 
it,  not  from  reason,  but  from  prejudice.  Some  seem  to 
admire  indiscriminately  whatever  has  been  long  preserved, 
without  considering  that  time  has  sometimes  co-operated 
with  chance ;  all,  perhaps,  are  more  willing  to  honour 
past  than  present  excellence ;  and  the  mind  contemplates 
genius  through  the  shades  of  age,  as  the  eye  surveys  the 
sun  through  artificial  opacity.  The  great  contention  of 
criticism  is  to  find  the  faults  of  the  modems,  and  the  beaa- 
ties  of  the  ancients.  While  an  author  is  yet  bving,  we 
estimate  his  powers  by  his  worst  performance,  and  when 
he  is  dead  we  rate  them  by  his  best. 

'  Dr.  JahnMin'i  PiefacE  inl  tfftuti  in  1765.  Malaae'i  Shakeqteaie,  i. 
IM.  ud  BonrcU'i  Life  of  Johotoa,  i. 
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To  works,  boirever,  of  vliich  the  excelteDoo  ia  not  ab- 
•okite  aod  defioite,  but  gradual  and  comparative;  to  works 
not  raised  upon  principleB  demonstratiTe  aad  scientifick, 
but  appe^nff  wholly  to  obforration  aod  experience,  no 
other  test  con  be  applied  than  length  of  duratioa  and  con- 
tinnance  of  esteem.  What  mankind  have  long  posseBsed 
they  have  often  examined  and  compared;  and  if  they 
persist  to  value  the  possession,  it  ix  because  frequent  oom- 
parisons  have  confirmed  opinion  in  its  favour.  As,  among 
the  woriu  of  nature^  no  man  can  properly  call  a  river  deep, 
or  a  mountain  high,  without  the  knowledge  oftaany  moun- 
tuns,  and  many  rivers ;  so,  in  the  productions  of  genius, 
notfaing  can  be  styled  exoeUent  till  it  has  been  compared 
with  other  works  of  the  same  kind.  Demonstration  im- 
mediately displays  its  power,  and  has  nothing  to  hope  or 
lear  from  the  Sux  of  years ;  bat  works  tentative  and  er- 
perimeDtal  most  be  estimated  by  their  proportion  to  the 
general  and  collective  ability  of  man,  as  it  is  discovered  in 
a  long  succession  of  endeavours.  Of  the  first  building  that 
was  raised,  it  might  be,  with  certainty,  determined  that 
it  was  round  or  sqoare ;  but  whether  it  was  spaeiona  or 
lof^  most  have  been  referred  to  time,  lie  I^rthagoreao 
-scale  of  Dombers  was  at  once  discovered  to  be  perfect ; 
bat  the  poems  of  Homer  ve  yet  know  not  to  transcend 
the  common  limits  of  human  intelligence,  bat  by  remain- 
ing, that  nation  after  nation,  and  century  after  century, 
has  been  able  to  do  little  more  than  transpose  his  incidents, 
new  name  his  characters,  and  paraphrase  his  sentiments. 

The  reverence  due  to  writings  that  have  long  subsisted, 
arises,  therefore,  not  from  any  credulous  confidence  in  the 
snperiour  wisdom  of  past  ages,  or  gloomy  persuasion  of  the 
degeneracy  of  mankind,  but  is  the  consequence  of  acknow- 
ledged and  indubitable  posilioas,  that  what  has  been  longest 
known  has  been  most  considered,  and  what  is  most  con- 
sidered is  best  understood. 

TTie  poet,  of  whose  works  I  have  undertaken  the  revi- 
sion, may  now  begin  to  assume  the  dimity  of  an  ancient, 
and  clium  dte  privilege  of  established  fame  and  prescrip- 
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tive  reaeratioii.  He  hai  Itmg  outlived  his  centory,  tite 
term  commtHdy  fixed  as  the  test  of  literary  merit*.  What- 
ever advanta^B  be  miglit  once  derive  from  personal 
allasions,  local  costoms,  or  temporary  opinioas,  have  for 
maoy  years  beea  lost ;  and  every  topick  of  merrimeDt,  or 
motive  of  s(»tow,  which  the  modes  of  artificial  life  afforded 
liim,  novr  only  obscure  the  sceDea  which  they  once  illn- 
ninated.  The  effects  of  fovoor  and  competition  are  at  «u 
end ;  the  tradition  of  his  friendships  and  bis  enmities  has 
perished ;  his  works  support  no  opinion  with  ai^uments, 
nor  supply  any  faction  with  invectives ;  they  can  neither 
indulge  vanity,  nor  gratify  malignity ;  hot  are  read  with- 
out any  other  reason  than  the  desire  of  pleasure,  and  are, 
therefore,  praised  only  as  pleasure  is  obtained ;  yet,  Uras 
■nuusisted  by  interest  or  pasnon,  they  have  passed  through 
variations  of  taate  and  changes  of  manners,  and,  as  they 
devolved  from  one  generation  to  another,  have  received 
new  honours  at  eveiy  transmission-. 

But  because  human  judgment,  though  it  be  gradually 
gaining  upon  certainty,  never  becomes  infallible;  and 
^probation,  thongh  long  continued,  may  yet  be  only  the 
approbation  of  prejudice  or  fashion ;  it  is  proper  to  inqdire, 
by  what  peculiarities  of  excellence  Shakespeare  has  gained, 
and  kept  the  favour  of  his  countrymen. 

Nothing  can  please  many,  and  please  long,  but  just 
representatioDs  of  general  nature.  IVticnlar  manners 
can  be  kaovn  to  few,  and,  therefore,  few  only  can  judge 
bow  nearly  they  are  copied.  The  irregular  combinatioDs 
of  fanciful  invention  may  delight  awhile,  by  that  novelty 
of  which  the  common  satiety  of  life  sends  us  all  in  quest ; 
bat  the  pleasures  of  sudden  wonder  are  soon  exhausted, 
and  the  mind  can  only  repose  on  the  stability  of  truth.  ^ 

Shakespeare  is,  above  all  writers,  at  least  above  all 
modem  writers,  the  poet  of  nature ;  the  poet  that  holds 
up  to  his  readers  a  faithful  mirror  of  manners  and  of  life. 
His  characters  are  nut  modified  by  the  customs  of  parti- 
cular places,  uiq>racti8ed  by  the  rest  of  the  world ;  by  the 

•  Em  letu  fttque  probiu,  centum  qui  pei6cit  uuwa.    Hoi.Ep.  11. 1.  v.  39. 
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peculiarities  of  studies  or  professions,  which  oan  operate 
but  upon  small  Damben ;  or  by  the  accidents  of  transient 

I  fashions  or  temporary  opinions :  they  are  the  ^nnine 
progeny  of  common  bmnanity,  such  as  the  world  will 
always  snpply,  and  observation  will  always  find.  Uis 
''  persons  act  and  speak  by  the  influence  of  those  genend 
passions  and  principles  by  which  all  minds  are  agitated, 

land  the  whole  system  of  life  is  continaed  in  moti<Hi.     In 
.  'the  writings  of  other  poets  a  character  is  too  often  an 

-individual:  in  those  of  Shakei^>eare  it  is  commonly  a 

'species. 

It  is  from  this  wide  extension  of  design  that  so  much 
iDStmctton  is  derived.  It  is  this  which  fills  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  with  practical  axioms  and  domestick.  wisdom. 
It  was  said  of  Enripides,  that  every  verse  was  a  precept ; 
and  it  may  be  said  of  Shakespeare,  that  from  his  works 
may  be  collected  a  system  of  civil  and  economical  pmdence. 
Yet  his  real  power  is  not  shown  in  the  splendour  of  par- 
ticalar  passages,  bat  by  the  progress  of  bis  fable,  and  the 
tenour  of  his  dialogue ;  and  he  that  tries  to  recommend 
him  by  select  quotations,  will  sncceed  like  the  pedant  in 
Hiferoclee,  who,  when  he  offered  his  bouse  to  sale,  carried 
a  brick  in  his  pocket  as  a  specimen. 

Tt  will  not  easily  be  imagined  how  much  Shakespeare 
excels  in  accommodating  bis  sentiments  to  real  life,  but 
by  comparing  him  with  other  authors.  It  was  observed 
of  the  ancient  schools  of  declamation,  that  the  more 
diligently  they  were  frequented,  the  more  was  the  student 
disqualified  for  the  world,  because  he  found  nothing  there 
which  he  should  ever  meet  in  any  other  place.  The  same 
remark  may  be  applied  to  every  stage  but  that  of  Shake- 
speare. The  theatre,  when  it  b  under  any  -other  direc- 
tion, is  peopled  by  such  characters  as  were  never  seen, 
conversing  in  a  language  which  was  never  beard,  upon 
topicks  which  will  never  arise  in  the  commerce  of  man- 
kind. But  the  dialogue  of  Utis  author  is  often  so  evidently  - 
determined  by  the  incident  which  produces  it,  and  iS  pur- 
sued with  BO  much  case  and  simplicity,   that  it  seems 
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seareedy  to  obum  tbe  merit  of  fictioD,  hut  to  have  been 
gleaned,  by  diligent  seleotiou.  oat  of  eommon  coDrenatioa 
and  common  oecnrnmcefl. 

Upon  erery  other  stage  the  oniTersal  agent  ia  love,  by 
whose  power  all  good  and  evil  is  dlBtribnled,  and  every 
actioD  quickened  or  retarded.  To  bring  a  lorer,  a  lady, 
and  a  rival  into  the  fable ;  to  entangle  them  in  contra- 
dictory obligations,  perplex  them  with  oppositions  of  in- 
teieat,  and  harass  them  with  violence  of  desires  incon- 
sistent  with  each  other ;  to  make  them  meet  in  r^ture, 
and  part  in  agony ;  to  fill  their  moatha  with  hyperbolical 
joy  and  oatrageons  sorrow;  to  distress  them  as  nothing 
bnman  ever  was  distressed ;  to  deliver  tbem  as  nothing 
hmnan  ever  was  delivered  ;  is  the  buraness  of  a  modem 
dramatiat.  For  this,  probability  is  violated,  life  is  mis- 
reinvsented,  and  language  is  depraved.  But  love  is  only 
one  of  many  passipng ;  and,  as  it  has  no  great  influeace 
upon  the  snm  of  lifeS  it  has  little  operation  in  the  dramas 
of  a  poet,  who  caught  his  ideas  from  the  living  world,  and 
exhibited  only  what  he  saw  before  him.  He  knew  that 
any  other  passion,  as  it  was  regular  or  exorbit^t,  was  a 
-  cause  of  happiness  or  calamity. 

CEaractei^'Ihns  ample  and  general  were  not  easily  dis- 
criminated and  preserved,  yet,  perhf^,  no  poet  ever 
kept  his  personages  more  distinct  from  each  other.  I  will 
not  say,  with  Pope,  that  every  speech  may  be  assigned  to 
tbie  proper  speaker,   because  many   speeches   there   are 

■  Witli  all  leipect  foi  oui  great  critic's  mctnory  wc  mult  mainlain,  that  love 
has  tbe  grtatat  influenca  on  the  lum  of  life  :  and  erery  popular  (ale  or  poem 
dcHres  iti  main  cfavm  uid  power  of  pleuiag  rram  the  incideata  of  this  aaivcr- 
ul  puaioo.  Other  pwukxit  hare,  nadaubtedlj,  their  iway,  bnt  love,  whea  it 
does  prevail,  like  Airon's  rod,  awallowi  up  tvtiy  feeling  beside.  It  is  one  thing 
to  iDlroduce  the  fulsome  badinagt  of  complimeat  with  which  Frencli  tng«ly 
abounds,  tad  iDOIher  to  exhibit  the 

"  Tery  ecstacy  of  love  : 

Wbou  violent  ptaperty  foiedoes  itself. 

And  leads  (he  will  to  desperate  underttkings, 

^1  <i/i  01  ang  pauion  undtr  heavtn. 

That  does  ifflici  our  natures." — 

UAJiLiT.Aclii.  Sc.i. 
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which  hare  nothing  oharacteristioa) ;  bot,  perhaps,  Ihon^h 
ffome  may  be  equally  adapted  to  every  person,  it  vill  be 
difHcnlt  to  find  any  that  can  be  properiy  transferred  from 
the  present  possessor  to  another  claimant.  The  choice  is 
ri^ht,  when  there  is  reason  for  choice. 

Other  dramatists  can  only  gain  attention  by  hyperbolical 
or  a|^;raTated  characters,  by  fabulons  and  unexampled 
excellence  or  depravity,  as  the  writers  of  barbarous  ro- 
mances invigorated  the  reader  by  a  giant  and  a  dwaif ; 
and  he  that  should  form  bis  expectations  of  human  affairs 
from  the  play,  or  from  the  tale,  would  be  equally  deceived. 
-  Shakespeare  has  no  heroes ;  his  scenes  are  occupied  only 
by  men,  who  act  and  speak  as  )be  reader  thinks  that  be 
should  himself  have  spoken  or  acted  on  the  same  occasion : 
even  where  ^e  agency  is  supematnrd,  the  dialogue  is 
level  with  life.  Other  writers  disguise  the  most  natural 
'  passions  and  most  frequent  incidents  *,  so  that  he  who  con- 
templates them  in  the  book  will  not  know  them  in  the 
world :  Shakespeare  approximates  the  remote,  and  fami- 
liarizes the  wonderful;  the  event  which  he  represents  will 
not  happen,  but,  if  it  were  possible,  its  effects  would,  pro- 
bably, be  such  as  he  has  assigned";  and  it  may  be  said, 
that  he  has  not  only  shown  human  nature  as  it  acts  in  real 
exigencies,  but  as  it  would  be  found  in  trials,  to  which  it 
cannot  be  exposed. 

This,  therefore,  is  die  praise  of  Shakespeare,  that  his 
drama  is  the  mirror  of  life ;  that  he  who  has  mazed  his 
jmaginatioo,  in  following  the  phantoms  which  other  writers 
raise  up  before  him,  may  here  be  cured  of  hb  delirious 
ecstacies,  by  reading  human  sentiments  in  human  lan- 
guage, by  scenes  from  which  a  hermit  may  estimate  the 
transactions  of  the  world,  and  a  confessor  predict  the  pro- 
gress of  the  passions. 

■  Qucrit  quod  Dtuquun  «at  gCDtioin,  Tcperil  lamcD. 

Ftcit  illod  Tcriaimile,  quod  mendaciuia  ot. 

Flavti  Fiiui>OLUs,  Act  i.  Sc.  4. 

Ficta  TolupUtii  MUM,  lint  proiima  nris.  Hor.  Am  Poct.  33A. 
See  too  the  celebnted  putag*  of  ShidnpeBrt  hinueir— Midsumm'.r-Dight's 
UrMn,  Act  V.  Sc.  1  i  tod  Idler,  84.— Ed. 
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Hia  adherence  to  geneniL  oatare  faas  exposed  him  to 
the  censure  of  criticka,  who  form  their  judgments  apon 
narrower  principles.  Dennis  and  Rymer  think  his  Romiina  / 
not  sufficiently  Roman ;  and  Voltaire  censures  itis  kings  as  / : 
not  completely  royal'.  Dennis  is  offended,  that  Meuenins,i  : 
8  senator  of  Rome,  should  play  the  buffoon ;  and  Vol-; 
taire,  perhaps,  thinks  decency  violated  vhea  the  Danish 
nsnrper  is  represented  as  a  drunkard.  But  Shakespeare 
alvays  makes  nature  predominate  over  accident  i  and,  if 
he  preserves  the  essentifd  character,  is  not  very  careful  of 
distinctions  snperindnced  and  adveotitions.  His  story  re- 
quires Romans  or  kings,  but  he  thinks  only  on  men.  He 
knev  that  Rome,  like  every  other  city,  had  men  of  ^1 
dispositions ;  and,  wanting  a  buffoon,  he  went  into  the 
senate4K>nse  for  that  which  the  senate-house  would  cer- 
tainly have  afforded  him.  He  was  inclined  to  show  an 
usurper  and  a  murderer,  not  only  odious,  but  despicable ; 
be,  therefore,  added  drunkenness  to  his  other  qualities, 
knowing  that  kings  love  wine  like  other  men,  and  that 
wine  exerts  its  natural  power  upon  kings.  These  are  the 
petty  cavils  of  petty  minds ;  a  poet  overlooks  the  casual 
distinction  of  country  and  condition,  as  a  painter,  satisfied 
with  the  figure,  neglects  the  drapery. 

The  censure  which  he  faas  incurred  by  mixing  comick 
and  tragick  scenes,  as  it  extends  to  all  his  works,  deserves 
more  consideration.  Ziot  the  fact  be  first  stated,  and  then 
examined. 

Shakespeare's  plays  are  not,  in  the  rigorous  or  critical 
sense,  either  tragedies  or  comedies,  but  compositjons  of  a 
distinct  kind ;  exhibiting  the  real  state  of  sublunary  nature, 
which  partakes  of  good  and  evil,  joy  and  sorrow,  mingled 
with  endless  variety  of  proportion  and  innumerable  modes 

■  Thfjod^cnt  of  French  poels  on  (h«se  poioU  mt;  be  irtrerred  from  the 
ICQOur  of  Boilon'i  idmanilioDS  : 

Gudu  dtmc  de  doiuier,  •ini  que  duii  CUlie, 
L'ur  si  roprit  franfoii  h  I'lDtiqae  Italic ; 
Et,  wiiu  dei  nonu  romiUDS  fiiunt  untie  portisit, 
PeindTC  CatoD  gilant,  et  Bruins  dameret. 

Art  Fo^tiijue,  iiL— Ed. 
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of  combination ;  and  expressii:^  the  coarse  of  the  world, 
in  which  the  loss  of  one  is  the  gain  of  another ;  in  which, 
at  the  flame  time,  the  reveller  is  hastiag  to  his  wine,  and 
the  mourner  burying  his  friend ;  Id  which  the  malignity  of 
one  is  sometimes  defeated  bjr  the  frolick'  of  another ;  and 
many  mischiefs  and  many  benefits  are  done  and  hindered 
without  design. 

Out  of  this  chaos  of  mingled  purposes  and  casualties 
the  ancient  poets,  according  to  the  laws  which  custom  had 
prescribed,  selected  some  the  crimes  of  men,  and  some 
their  absurdities ;  some  the  momentous  vicissitades  of  life, 
and  some  the  lighter  occurrences ;  some  the  terrours  of 
distress  and  some  the  gaieties  of  prosperity.  Thus  rose 
die  two  modes  of  imitation,  known  by  the  names  of  tragedy 
and  eonedy,  compocddons  intended  to  promote  different 
ends  by  contrary  means,  and  considered  as  so  little  allied, 
that  I  do  not  recollect  among  the  Greeks  or  Romans  a 
nngle  writer  who  attempted  both'. 

Shakespeare  has  united  the  powers  of  exciting  laughter 
and  sorrow,  not  only  in  one  mind,  but  in  one  composition. 
Almost  all  his  plays  are  divided  between  serious  and  ludi- 
crous characters,  and,  in  the  successive  evelutions  of  the 
design,  sometimes  produce  seriousness  and  sorrow,  and 
sometimes  levity  and  langhter. 

That  this  is  a  practice  contrary  to  the  rules  of  criticism 
will  be  readily  allowed;  but  there  is  always  an  appeal 
open  from  criticism  to  nature.    The  end  of  writing  is  to 

J  The  critic  mn»t,  »lico  he  wrote  this,  hive  forgollen  the  Cyclop*  of  En 
ripidH,  and  alio  the  fscl.  thnt  when  an  AthcDJan  dramKtiil  brought  out  hit 
thta  traf^ies  al  the  IMoDyiiac  (eilival,  he  idded,  u  K  fbuith,  ■  un  of  farce  ; 
a  ipecimen  of  which  Schle^l  conndin  the  Cydopa,  Mr.  TwiuDg,  iu  bb 
BKiu^Dg  Biid  iiutiactiie  notes  on  Ariitotle'i  Foctici,  referg  to  the  dninlun  jollity 
nf  Hercules  in  the  AlceitJ!,  SLiid  to  the  ladicroui  dialogue  between  Ulyraes  and 
Hinerra,  ia  the  Cnt  iceag  of  the  Ajai  of  Sophocles,  as  inslauces  of  Cnek 
Iragi-comedy.  We  may  add  the  Electra  of  Euripidn  ;  for  if  the  poet  did  not 
intend  to  burlesque  the  lules  of  tragic  compmltion  in  many  of  the  scene*  of 
that  play,  and  to  make  his  audience  laugh,  ha  calculated  on  more  dull  giavity 
in  Athens,  than  we  are  accustomed  to  gi*e  th«t  city  of  loug  the  credit  for. 
He  broad  ridicule  which  Arbtophanes  casta  against  the  tragedians  is  not  lialf 
BO  laughable. 
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instract;  the  end  of  poetry  is  to  inatruct  by  [leasing.  That 
the  mingled  dnima  may  convey  all  the  instruction  of  tra- 
gedy or  comedy  cannot  be  denied,  because  it  includeB 
both  iu  its  alternations  of  exhibition,  and  approaches  : 
nearer  than  either  to  the  appearance  of  life,  by  ^owinj^ 
bow  great  machinations  and  slender  designs  may  promote 
or  obviate  one  another,  and  the  h^h  and  the  low  co^pe- 
rate  in  the  general  system  by  nnavoidable  concatenation. 

It  is  objected,  that  by  this  chunge  of  scenes  the  passions 
are  interrupted  in  their  progression,  and  that  the  principal 
event,  being  not  advanced  by  a  doe  gradation  of  prepara- 
tory incidents,  wants,  at  last,  the  power  to  move,  which 
constitutes  the  perfection  of  draraatick  poetry.  This  rea- 
soning is  so  specious,  that  it  is  received  as  true  even  by 
those  who,  in  daily  experience,  feel  it  to  be  false.  The 
interchanges  of  mingled  scenes  seldom  fail  to  produce  the 
intended  vicissitudes  of  passion.  Fiction  cannot  move  so 
much,  but  that  the  attention  may  be  easily  transferred;  and 
though  it  must  be  allowed  that  pleasing  melancholy  may  he 
sometioies  interrupted  by  unwelcome  levity,  yet  let  it  be 
conMdered,  likewise,  that  melancholy  is  often  not  pleas- 
ing, and  that  the  disturbance  of  one  man  may  be  the  relief 
of  another;  that  different  auditors  have  difierent  habi- 
tudes ;  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  all  pleasure  consists  in 
variety. 

The  players,  who,  in  their  edition,  divided  our  author's 
works  into  comedies,  histories  and  tragedies,  seem  net  to 
have  distinguished  the  three  kinds  by  any  very  exact  or 
definite  ideas. 

An  aetioo  which  ended  happily  to  the  principal  persons, 
however  serious  or  distressful  through  its  intermediate  in- 
cidents, in  their  opinion,  coustitnted  a  comedy.  This  idea 
of  a  comedy  continued  long  amongst  us ;  and  plays  were 
written,  which,  by  changing  the  catastrophe,  were  trage- 
diea  to-day,  and  comedies  to^norrov'. 


'lliiu,  ajt  Downei  the  Prompter,  p.  32 :  ■'  The  traged;  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  wm  made  lome  tim;  after  [1662]  into  a  tupi -comedy,  bj  Mr.  James 
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Tragedy  was  not  in  those  tunes  a  poem  of  more  general 
dignity  or  elevation  thao  comedy ;  it  required  only  a  cala- 
mitoas  conclosion,  with  which  the  common  criticism  of  that 
age  -was  satisfied,  whatever  lighter  pleasure  it  afforded  in 
its  progress. 

History  was  a  series  of  actionn,  with  no  other  than  chro- 
nolt^cal  snccessioD,  independent  of  each  other,  and  with- 
out any  tendency  to  introduce  or  regulate  the  conclusi<»i. 
It  is  not  always  very  nicely  distinguished  from  tragedy. 
There  is  not  much  nearer  approach  to  nni^  of  action  in 
the  tragedy  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  than  in  the  history 
of  Richard  the  second.  But  a  history  might  be  continued 
through  many  plays ;  as  it  had  no  plan,  it  had  no  limits. 

Through  all  these  denominations  of  the  drama,  Shake- 
speare's mode  of  composition  is  the  same ;  an  interchange 
of  seriousneas  and  merriment,  by  which  the  mind  is 
soloed  at  one  time,  and  exhilarated  at  another.  But 
whatever  be  his  purpose,  whether  to  gladden  or  depress, 
or  to  conduct  the  story,  withont  vehemence  or  emotion, . 
through  tracts  of  easy  and  familiar  dialogue,  he  never  fails 
to  attain  his  pnrpose ;  as  he  commands  us,  we  laugh  or 
mourn,  or  sit  silent  with  quiet  expectation,  in  tranquillity 
without  indifference. 

When  Shakespeare's  plan  is  understood,  most  of  the 
criticisms  of  Rymer  and  Voltaire  vanbh  away.  The  play 
of  Hamlet  is  opened,  without  impropriety,  by  two  cen- 
tinels;  lago  bellows  at  Brabantio's  window,  without  injury 
to  the  scheme  of  the  play,  though  in  tenns  which  a  modem 
audience  would  not  easily  eiidnre;  the  character  of  Polo- 
nius  is  seasonable  and  useful;  and  the  Gravediggers 
themselves  may  be  heard  with  applause. 

Shakespeare  engaged  in  dramatick  poetry  with  the 
world  open  before  him;  the  rules  of  the  ancients  were  yet 
known  to  few;  the  publick  judgment  was  unformed;  he 
had  no  example  of  such  fame  as  might  force  him  upon 

Howard,  he  prctervisg  BomcD  1.11(1  Juliet  tlive  {  m  OiKt  when  tha  tngedj  wu 
revived  i^n.  'iwai  played  alieroalelf,  tngical  one  i»j,  ind  tngi-«oinical 
l.nMher,  da  Mveral  days  together.  Steitkn*.  - 
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imitation,  nor  criticks  of  such  authority  as  might  restrain 
his  extravagance:  be,  therefore,  indulged  liis  natural  dis- 
position,  and  his  di^Hisition.  as  Rymer  has  remarked,  led 
him  to  comedy.  In  tragedy  he  often  vrites,  vith  great . 
appearance  of  toil  and  study,  what  is  written  at  last  with 
little  felicity;  bnt,  in  his  comick  scenes,  be  seems  to  pro- 
duce, without  labour,  what  no  labour  can  improve.  In 
tragedy  be  is  always  struggling  after  some  occasion  to  be 
comick-  but  ia  comedy  he  seems  to  repose,  or  to  luxu- 
riate, as  in  a  mode  of  thinking  congenial  to  his  natare.  In  r 
his  tragick  scenes  there  is  always  something  wantiog,  but 
his  comedy  often  surpasses  expectation  or  desire.  His 
comedy  pleases  by  the  thoughts  and  the  language,  and  his  - 
tragedy,  for  tbe  greater  part,  by  iucident  and  action.  His 
tragedy  seems  to  t>e  skill,  his  comedy  to  be  instinct*. 

Tbe  force  of  his  comick  scenes  has  suffered  little  dimi- 
oalion  from  the  changes  made  by  a  century  and  a  half,  in 
mannen  or  ia  words.  As  his  personages  act  upon  princi- 
ples arising  from  genuine  passion,  very  little  modified  by 
particular  forms,  their  pleasures  and  vexations  are  commn- 
nicahle  to  all  times  and  to  all  places;  tbey  are  natural, 
and,  therefore,  durable;  the  adventitious  peculiarities  of 
persoDal  habits  are  only  superficial  dies,  bright  and  pleas- 
ing for  a  little  while,  yet  soon  fading  to  a  dim  tinct,  with- 
out any  remains  of  former  lustre;  bat  the  discriminations 
of  true  passion  are  tbe  colours  of  nature;  they  pervade 
the  whole  mass,  and  can  only  perish  with  the  body  that 
exhibits  them.  The  accidental  compositions  of  heteroge- 
neous modes  are  dissolved  by  the  chance  that  combined 
them;  but  the  uniform  simplicity  of  primitive  qualities 
neither  admits  increase,  nor  suffers  decay.  The  sand 
heaped  by  one  flood  is  scattered  by  another,  but  the  rock 
always  continues  in  its  place.  Tbe  stream  of  time,  which 
is  continually  washing  the  dissoluble  fabricks  of  other 


*  Thii  opmoa  i*  coDtrovcrlcd,  ud  iu  effects  diplored,  by  Di.  J.  Wutn,ia 
m  note  to  Mtlraic'a  SlukeiipMn,  i.  p.  71. — Ed. 
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poets,  passes,  without  injary,  by  the  adamant  of  Shake- 
speare^ 

If  there  be,  what  I  believe  there  is,  in  every  nation,  a 
style  which  never  becomes  obsolete,  a  certain  mode  of 
phraseology  so  consonant  and  congenial  to  the  analogy 
and  principles  of  its  respective  language,  as  to  remain 
settled  and  unaltered;  this  style  is  probably  to  be  sought 
in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  among  those  who  speak 
only  to  be  understood,  without  ambition  of  elegance. 
The  polite  are  always  catching  modish  innovations,  and 
the  teamed  depart  from  established  forms  of  speech,  iu 
hope  of  finding  or  making  better;  those  who  wish  for  dis- 
tinction forsake  the  vulgar,  when  the  vulgar  is  right ;  but 
there  is  a  conversation  above  grossness  and  below  refine- 
ment, where  propriety  resides,  and  where  this  poet  seems 
to  have  gathered  his  comick  dialogue.  He  is,  therefore, 
more  agreeable  to  the  ears  of  the  present  age  than  any 
other  author  equally  remote,  and  among  his  other  excel- 
lencies deserves  to  be  studied  as  one  of  the  orig^al  mas- . 
ters  of  our  language. 

These  observations  are  to  be  considered  not  as  unex- 
ceptionably  constant,  but  as  containing  general  and  predo- 
minant tmth.  Shakespeare's  familiar  dialogue  is  affirmed 
to  be  smooth  and  clear,  yet  not  wholly  without  rug^edness 
or  difficulty;  as  a  country  may  be  eminently  fruitful, 
though  it  has  spots  unfit  for  cultivatiou:  his  characters  are 
praised  as  natural,  though  their  sentiments  are  sometimes 
forced,  and  their  actions  improbable;  as  the  earth  upon 
the  whole  is  spherical,  though  its  surface  is  varied  with 
protuberances  and  cavities. 

k  Dr.  Dnke  Conceive!  that  Dc.  Wolcot  wu  indelited  ta  die  above  noble  pas- 
nge  for  the  prima  ilamiiu  of  the  Follawiag  stania: 

Thus,  ivbile  I  wondVing  paiue  o'er  Shakeipeare'a  page 
1  mark,  in  viiioiu  of  deligbt,  the  *ige 

High  o'er  the  wrecki  of  man  who  ■landa  lobtimc, 
A  column  in  ibe  meUncbolf  w»te, 
(Its  c]tiea  humbled,  and  its  glories  past,) 
- '  ' '  Majestic  'mid  tbe  sditude  of  time.— £0 . 
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Shakespeare  with  bis  excellencies  has  likewise  fanlts,  ■ 
and  Emits  sufficient  to  obscure  and  overwltelm  any  other 
merit.  I  shall  show  them  in  the  proportion  in  which  they 
appear  to  me,  without  envious  malignity  or  superstitionff 
veoeratioQ.  Xo  question  can  he  more.inDocendy  discussed 
than  a  dead  poet's  pretensions  to  renown;  and  little  re- 
gard is  due  to  that  higotiy  which  sets  candour  higher  than 
trath. 

His  fi-st  defect  ia  diat  to  which  may  he  imputed  most  of 
the  evil  in  hooks  or  in  men.  He  sacrifices  virtue  to  con- 
venieoce,  and  is  so  much  more  careful  to  please  than  to 
instruct,  that  he  seems  lo  write  without  any  moral  purpose. 
From  his  writing^,  indeed,  a  system  of  social  duty  may  be 
selected,  for  he  that  thinks  reasosably  must  think  morally; 
but  his  precepts  and  axioms  drop  casually  from  him ;  he 
makes  no  just  distxibatiQD  fd  good  or  evil,  nor  is  always 
earefal  to  show  in  the  virtuous  a  disapprobation  of  the 
wicked;  he  carries  his  persons  indifferently  through  ri^t 
and  wrong-,  and,  at  the  close,  dismisses  them  without  fur- 
ther care,  and  leaves  their  examples  to  operate  by  chance. 
This  fault  the  barbarity  of  his  age  cannot  extenuate ^  for' 
it  is  idways  a  writer's  duty  to,  make  the  world  better,  and 
justice  is  a  virtue  independent  on  time  or  place. 

The  plots  are  often  so  loosely  formed,  that  a  very  sUght 
consideration  may  improve  them,  and  so  carelessly  pur- 
sued, that  he  seems  not  always  fnlly  to  comprehend  Us 
own  design.  He  omits  opportunities  of  instructing  or  de- 
Ughting,  which  the  train  of  his  story  seems  to  force  open 
him,  and  apparently  rejects  those  exhibitions  which  would 
be  more  affecting,  for  the  sake  of  those  which  are  more 
easy. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  in  many  of  his  plays  the  latter 
part  is  evidently  neglected.  When  he  found  himself  near 
the  end  of  his  work,  and  in  view  of  his  reward,  he  short- 
ened the  labour  to  snatch  the  profit.  He,  therefore,  re- 
mits his  efforts  where  he  should  most  vigoronsly  exert 
tbem,  and  his  catastrophe  is  improbably  produced  or  im- 
perfectly represented. 
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Hfl  Iwd  DO  regard  to  dietinction  of  time  or  place,  bat 
giveB  to  one  ago  or  oBtion,  without  scrapie,  the  castoms, 
insthullons,  and  opinions  of  another,  at  the  expense  not 
only  of  lik^ihood,  bat  of  possibility.  These  faults  Pope 
has  eadeavoured,  with  more  zeal  than  judgment,  to  trans- 
fer to  hb  imagined  interpolators.  We  need  not  wonder  to 
find  Hector  quoting  Aristotle,  -when  we  see  the  loves  of 
Theseus  and  Bippolyta  combined  with  the  Gotfaick  mytho- 
logy of  fairies.  Shakespeare,  indeed,  was  not  the  only 
violator  of  chronology,  for  in  the  same  age  Sidney,  who 
wanted  not  the  advantages  of  learning,  has,  in  his  Arcadia, 
confounded  the  pastoral  with  the  feudal  timed,  the  days  of 
innocence,  quiet,  and  security,  with  those  of  turbulence, 
violence,  and  adventure". 

In  his  GOmick  scenes  he  is  seldom  very  successful,  when 
he  engages  his  characters  in  reciprocations  of  smartness  and 
contests  of  sarcasm;  their  jests  are  commonly  gross,  and 
their  pleasantry  licentious ;  neither  hiti  gentlemen  dot  his 
ladies  have  much  delicacy,  nor  are  sufficiently  di>tii>- 
goisbed  from  his  clowns  by  any  appearance  of  refined  man- 
ners. Whether  he  represented  the  real  conversation  of 
his  time  is  not  easy  to  determine ;  the  reign  of  Eli2abeth 
is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  a  time  of  stateliuess, 
formality,  and  reserve;  yet,  perhi^)8,  the  rehixations  of 
that  severity  were  not  very  elegant''.  There  must,  how- 
ever, have  been  always  some  modes  of  gaiety  preferable 
to  others,  and  a  writer  ought  to  choose  the  best. 

"  The  poeti  tod  paintcn  before  »nd  of  Shikupure'i  (ime  wen  Ul  guilt?  of 
the  (une  raalt.  Tbe  former  "  combined  Ihe  Gothic  mytholog;  of  furiu"  with  the 
ftbla  uid  tniUtiani  of  Greek  ud  Romu  lore  i  while  tbe  Utici  dicaad  oat  the 
beroei  of  antiqiiil;  in  the  nimi  ind  coetume  of  their  own  day.  The  grind 
front  of  Bouen  Cklbednl  ifibrdi  ample  and  cnrioni  illoitntioD  of  what  we  itate. 
Mr.  Steeveni,  in  hii  Shakeipeare,  iddt,  "  that  in  Arthur  Hall'i  venioD  of  the 
loBith  Iliad,  Jbimi»p  to  Jntuter:" 

"The  time  wU]  come  that  TatMn  Fnnch  ihall  turn." 
And  in  the  tenth  Book  we  hear  of  "The  Butile":  "]>nutet  wool,"  and  "The 
Byble." 

*  Tbe  idaxatiani  ot "  Eogland'a  queen"  with  her  maidi  of  bonotu  were  DOt> 
if  we  may  credit  the  eiiiting  mrmoiti  of  her  couit,  predaely  *ach  ai  modern 
(aitidkusDem  would  mm^  to  the  "  fair  vetttl  (hroited  by  the  «eit." 
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Iq  Iragedy  his  performance  seems  coastantly  to  be  vorse; 
as  his  Eabonr  is  more.  The  efiiisions  of  pasaion,  vhich  esi< 
gsDce  forces  oat,  are,  for  the  most  part,  striking  and  ener- 
getick  i  bnt  whenever  he  solicits  his  iarentioD,  or  strains 
his  facalties,  the  offispring  of  fais  throes  is  tnmoor,  mean- 
ness, tedioosness,  and  obscurity. 

In  narration  he  affects  a  disproportioDate  pomp  of  dic- 
tioD,  and  a  vearisome  train  of  circumlocution,  and  tells 
the  incident  imperfectly  in  many  words,  which  miglit  have 
been  more  plainly  delivered  in  few,  Narration  in  drama- 
tick  poetry  is  natm-ally  tedious,  as  it  is  unanimated  and 
inactive,  and  obstructs  the  progress  of  the  action ;  it  should, 
therefore,  always  be  rapid,  and  enlivened  by  frequent  in- 
ferrnpUon.  Shakespearft  found  it  an  incumbrance,  and 
instead  of  lighteaing  it  by  brevity,  endeavoured  to  recom- 
mend it  by  dignity  and  splendour. 

His  declamations  or  set  speeches  are  commonly  cold 
and  weak,  for  las  power  was  the  power  of  nature;  when 
he  endeavoured,  like  other  tragick  writers,  to  catch  oppor- 
tunities of  amplification,  and  instead  of  inquiring  what  ^e 
occasion  demanded,  to  show  how  much  fais  stores  of  know- 
ledge could  supply,  he  seldom  escapes  without  the  pity  or 
resentment  of  his  reader. 

It  is  incident  to  him  to  be  now  and  then  entangled  with 
an  unwieldy  sentiment,  which  he  cannot  well  express,  and 
will  not  reject;  be  struggles  with  it  a  while,  and,  if  it  con- 
tinues stubborn,  comprises  it  in  words  such  as  occur,  and 
leaves  it  to  be  disentangled  and  evolved  by  those  who 
have  more  leisure  to  bestow  upon  it. 

Not  that  always  where  the  language  is  intricate,  the 
thought  is  subtile,  or  the  image  always  great  where  the 
line  is  bnlky^  the  equality  of  words  to  things  is  very  often 
neglected,  and  trivial  sentiments  and  vulgar  ideas  disap- 
point the  attention,  to  which  they  are  recommended  by 
•onorons  epithets  and  swelling  6gures. 

But  the  admirers  of  this  great  poet  have  most  reason  to 
complain  when  he  approaches  nearest  to  his  highest  excel- 
lonce,  and  seems  fully  resolved  to  sink  them  in  dejection. 
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and  mollify  tbem  with  tender  emotions,  by  the  fall  of  great- 
peas,  the  danger  of  iDDocence,  or  the  crosses  of  love.  What 
he  does  best,  he  soon  ceases  to  do.  He  is  not  long  soft  and 
pathetick  witfaotit  some  idle  conceit,  or  contemptible  eqni- 
TocatioD.  He  no  sooner  begins  to  move,  than  he  coan- 
t«racts  himself  {  and  terronr  and  pity,  as  they  are  rising  in 
the  mind,  are  checked  and  blasted  by  sadden  frigidity, 

A  quibble  is  to  Shake-speare,  wbat  lumiaous  vapours  are 
to  the  traveller^  he  follows  it  at  all  adventures  it  is  sure 
to  lead  bim  out  of  his  way,  and  sure  to  ingulf  him  in  the 
mire.  It  has  some  malignant  power  over  his  mind,  and 
its  fascinations  are  irresistible.  Whatever  be  the  dignity 
or  profundity  of  his  disquisitions,  whether  be  be  enlarging 
knowledge  or  exaldng  affection,  whether  he  be  amusing 
attention  with  incidents,  or  enchaining  it  in  suspense,  let 
bat  a  quibble  spring  up  before  him,  and  he  leaves  his 
work  unfinished.  A  quibble  is  the  golden  apple  for  which 
he  will  always  turn  aside  from  his  career,  or  stoop  from 
bis  elevation.  A  quibble,  poor  and  barren  as  it  is,  gave 
him  such  delight,  that  he  was  content  to  purchase  it,  by 
the  sacrifice  of  reason,  propriety  and  truth.  A  quibble 
was  to  him  the  fatal  Cleopatra  for  which  he  lost  the  world, 
and  was  content  to  lose  it. 

It  will  be  thought  strange,  that,  in  enumerating  the  de- 
fects of  this  writer,  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  hb  neglect 
of  the  unities ;  his  violation  of  those  laws  which  have  been 
instituted  and  estabUahed  by  the  joint  authority  of  poets 
and  of  criticks. 

For  his  other  deviations  from  the  art  of  writing,  I  rcugn 
him  to  critipal  justice,  without  making  any  other  demand 
in  his  favour,  than  that  which  must  be  indulged  to  all 
human  excellence;  that  his  virtues  be  rated  with  his 
failings:  but,  from  the  censure  which  this  irregularity  may 
bring  upon  him,  I  shall,  with  due  reverence  to  that  learn- 
ing which  I  must  oppose,  adventure  to  try  how  I  can 
defend  him. 

His  hbtories,  being  neither  tragedies  nor  comedies,  are 
not  subject  to  any  of  their  laws;  nothing  more  is  nece^ary 
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to  all  dte  {waise  which  they  expect,  thao  that  the  changes  ' 
of  action  be  so  prepared  as  to  be  nnderstood ;  that  the 
incidents  be  various  and  aBectiog',  and  the  characters  oon- 
sistent,  natural  and  distinct.     No  other  antty  is  intended, ' :-; 
and,  therefore,  none  is  to  be  soo^hl. 

In  his  other  works  he  has  well  enongb  preserved  the 
unity  of  action.  He  has  not,  indeed,  an  intrigue  re^larly 
perplexed  and  regularly  unravelled :  he  does  not  endea-  '  t 
vonr  to  hide  his  design  only  to  discover  it,  for  this  is  sel-  / 
dom  the  order  of  real  events,  and  Shakespeare  is  the  poet 
^natycg :  bat  his  plan  has  commonly  what  Aristotle  re^ 
qnires,  a  begimiiug,  a  middle,  and  an  end ;  one  event  is 
concatenated  with  another,  and  the  conclusion  follows  by 
ea^  consequence.  There  are,  periiaps,  some  incidents 
that  mi^t  be  spared,  as  in  other  poets  there  is  much  tall^ 
that  only  fills  up  time  upon  the  stage ;  but  the  general 
system  makes  gradual  advances,  and  the  end  of  the  play 
is  the  end  of  expectation. 

To  the  unities  of  time  and  place  he  has  shown  no  regard ; 
and,  perhaps,  a  nearer  view  of  the  principles  on  which  they 
stand  will  diminish  their  value,  and  withdraw  from  them 
the  veneration  which,  from  the  time  of  Comeille,  they 
have  generally  received,  by  discovering  that  they  have 
given  more  trouble  to  the  poet,  than  pleasure  to  the  au- 
ditor. 

The  necessity  of  observing  the  unities  of  time  and  place 
arises  from  the  supposed  necessity  of  making  the  drama 
credible.  The  criticks  hold  it  impossible,  that  an  action 
of  months  or  years  can  be  possibly  believed  to  pass  in 
three  hours ;  or  that  the  spectator  can  suppose  himself  to 
sit  in  the  theatre,  while  ambassadors  go  and  return  between 
distant  kings,  while  armies  are  levied  and  towns  besieged, 
while  an  exile  wanders  and  returns,  or  till  he  whom  they 
saw  courting  his  mistress,  shall  lament  the  untimely  fall  of 
Ins  sou.  The  mind  revolts  from  evident  falsehood,  and 
fiction  loses  its  force  when  it  departs  from  the  resemblance 
of  reality. 

From  the  narrow  limitation  of  time  neceosarily  foisea 
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the  Gobtraclioa  of  place.  The  gpectator,  who  knows  that 
he  saw  the  first  act  at  Alexaodria,  catuot  suppose  that  he 
sees  the  next  at  Rome,  at  a  distance  to  which  not  the 
dragons  of  Medea  conld,  in  so  short  a  time,  have  trans- 
ported him  ;  he  knows  with  certainty  tliat  he  has  not 
cbanged  his  place  ;  and  be  knows  that  place  cannot  change 
itself;  that  what  was  a  bonse  cannot  become  a  plain;  that 
what  was  Tbebes  can  never  be  PcrsepoUs. 

Such  is  the  trinmphaot  language  with  which  a  eritick 
exults  over  the  misery  of  an  irregulat  poet,  and  exalts 
commonly  withont  resistance  or  re[dy.  It  is  time,  there- 
fore, to  tell  him,  by  the  aathority  of  Shakespeare,  that  be 
assumes,  as  an  unquestionable  principle,  a  position,  which, 
while  his  breath  is  forming  it  into  words,  his  understanding 
pronoiinces  to  be  false.  It  is  false,  that  any  representation' 
is  mistaken  for  reality;  that  any  dramatiGk  fable  in  its 
materiality  was  ever  credible,  or,  for  a  single  b]oment,was 
ever  credited. 

The  objection  arising  from  the  impossibility  of  passing 
the  first  hour  at  Alexandria,  and  the  next  at  Borne,  sop- 
IKwes,  that  when  die  play  opens,  the  q>ectator  really 
ima^nea  himself  at  Alexandria,  aod  believes  that  his 
walk  to  the  tlieatre  has  been  a  voyage  to  E^pt,  and  that 
be  lives  in  the  days  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra.  Surely  he 
that  imagines  this  may  imagine  more.  He  that  ran  take 
the  stage  at  one  time  for  the  palace  of  the  Ptt^emies,  may 
take  it  in  half  an  hour  for  the  promontory  of  Actium. 
Delusion,  if  delusion  be  admitted,  has  no  certain  Umita- 
tion ;  if  the  ^>ectator  can  be  ooce  persuaded,  that  Ua  old 
acqnaintuice  are  Alexander  and  Cesar,  that  a  room  illu- 
minated with  candles  is  the  plain  of  Pharsalia,  or  the  bank 
of  Granicus,  he  is  in  a  state  of  elevation  above  the  reach 
of  reason,  or  of  tmth,  and  from  the  heights  of  empyrean 
poetry,  may  despise  the  circumscriptions  of  terrestrial 
nature.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  mind  thus  wandering 
n  ecstacy  should  count  the  clock,  or  why  an  hour  should 
not  be  a  century  in  that  -  calenture  of  the  brains  that  can 
make  the  stage  a  field. 
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The  troth  u,  that  the  spectators  are  always  in  their 
•ensea,  and  know,  from  the  first  act  to  die  last,  that  the 
stage  is  only  a  stage,  and  that  the  players  are  only  players.' 
Thej  come  to  hear  a  certain  nomber  of  lines  recited  with 
joat  gesture  and  elegant  modulation.  The  lines  relate  to 
some  action,  and  an  action  must  be  in  some  place ;  bnt 
the  different  actions  that  complete  a  story  may  be  in  places 
very  remote  from  each  other ;  and  where  is  the  absurdity 
of  allowing  that  space  to  represent  first  Athens,  and  Uien 
Sicily,  which  was  always  known  to  be  neither  Sicily  nor 
Athens,  bat  a  modem  theatre  ? 

By  supposition,  as  place  is  introduced,  time  may  be  ex- 
tended ;  the  time  required  by  the  fable  elapses,  for  the 
most  part,  between  the  acts ;  for,  of  so  much  of  the  action 
as  is  represented,  the  real  and  poetical  dniatimi  is  the 
same.  If,  in  the  first  act,  preparations  for  war  against 
Mithridates  are  represented  to  be  made  in  Rome,  the' 
eTent  of  the  war  may,  without  absurdity,  be  represented ,  in 
ibe  catastrophe,  as  happening  in  Pontus ;  we  know  that 
there  is  neither  war,  nor  preparation  for  war ;  we  know' 
that  we  are  neither  in  Rome  nor  Pontus ;  that  neither 
Mithridates  nor  Lucullus  are  before  us.  .  The  drama  ex- 
hibits BDccessive  imitations  of  snccesuve  actions  i  and  why 
may  not  the  second  imitation  represent  an  action  that  hap- 
pened years  after  the  first,  if  it  be  so  connected  with  it, 
that  DoUiing  but  time  can  be  supposed  to  intervene  ?  Time 
is,  of  all  modes  of  existence,  most  obsequious  to  the  ima- 
gination; a  lapse  of  years  is  as  easily  conceived  as  n  pas- 
sage of  hours.  In  contemplation  we  easily  contract  the 
time  of  real  actions,  and,  tiierefore,  willingly  permit  it  to 
be  contracted  when  we  only  see  their  imitation. 

It  will  be  asked,  how  the  drama  moves,  if  it  is  not  cre- 
dited. It  is  credited  with  all  the  credit  due  to  a  drama. 
It  is  credited,  whenever  it  moves,  as  a  just  picture  of  a 
real  original ;  as  representing  to  the  auditor  what  he  would 
himself  feel,  if  he  were  to  'do  or  suffer  what  is  there 
feigned  to  be  suffered  or  to  be  done.  The  reflection  that 
strikes  the  heart  is  not,  that  the  evils  before  us  are  real 
evils,  hut  that  they  are  evils  to  which  we  ourselves  may 
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be  exposed.  If  there  be  any  fallacy,  it  is  not  that  ire 
fancy  the  players,  but  that  we  fancy  onrselves  unhappy  for  a 
moment ;  but  we  rather  lament  the  possibility  than  suppose 
the  presence  of  misery,  as  a  mother  weeps  over  her  babe, 
when  she  remembers  that  death  may  take  it  from  her, 
'  The  de%bt  of  tragedy  proceeds  trom  our  consciousness  of 
fiction;  if  ve  thought  murders  and  treasons  real,  they 
' '  would  please  no  more. 

Imitations  produce  pain  or  pleasure,  not  because  Ihev 
are  mistaken  for  realities,  but  because  they  bring  realities 
to  mind.  When  the  imagination  is  recreated  by  a  painted 
luidscape,  the  b'ees  are  not  supposed  capable  to  give  us 
shade,  or  the  fountains  coolness ;  but  we  consider  how  we 
should  be  pleased  with  such  fountains  playing  beside  us, 
,  and  such  woods  waving  over  ns.  We  are  agitated  in  read- 
ingi^the  history  of  Henry  the  fifth,  yet  no  man  takes  his 
book  for  the  field  of  Agincoort.  A  dramatick  exhibition 
is  a  hook  recited  with  concomitants  that  increase  or  di- 
minish its  effect.  Familiar  comedy  is  often  more  power- 
ful on  the  theatre,  than  in  the  page;  imperial  tragedy  is 
always  less.  The  humour  of  Petruchio  may  be  heightened 
by  grimace ;  but  what  T(Hc;e  or  what  gesture  can  hope  to 
add  dignity  or  force  to  the  soliloquy  of  Cato? 

A  play  read,  affects  the  mind  like  a  play  acted.  It  is, 
therefore,  evident,  that  the  action  is  not  supposed  to  be 
real;  and  it  follows,  that  between  the  acts  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  may  be  allowed  to  pass,  and  that  no  more  ac- 
count of  space  or  duration  is  to  be  taken  by  the  auditor  of 
a  drama,  than  by  the  reader  of  a  narrative,  before  whom 
nay  pass  in  an  hour  the  life  of  a  hero,  or  the  revolutions  of 
an  empire. 

Whether  Shakespeare  kuew  the  naitics,  and  rejected 
them  by  design,  or  deviated  from  them  by  happy  igno- 
rance, it  is,  I  think,  impossible  to  decide,  and  useless  to 
inquire.  We  may  reasonably  suppose,  that,  when  he  rose 
to  notice,  he  did  pot  want  the  counsels  and  admonitions  of 
scholars  and  criticks,  and  that  be,  at  last,  deliberately  per-, 
rasted  in  a  practice,  which  be  might  have  begun  by  chance. 
As  nothing  is  essmtial  to  the  fable  but  onity  of  aclion,.aiKl 
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Bs  the  unities  of  time  and  place  arise  evidently  from  folse 
assumptions,  and,  by  circumscribing  the  extent  of  the  drama, 
lessen  its  variety,  I  cannot  think  it  mndi  to  be  lamented, 
that  they  were  not  known  by  him,  or  not  observed :  nor,  if 
snch  another  poet  conid  arise,  should  I  very  vehemently 
reproach  him,  that  his  first  act  passed  at  Venice,  and  his 
next  in  Cypms,  Snch  violntioDs  of  rules  merely  poBitive, 
become  the  comprehensive  genius  of  Shakespeare,  and 
•nch  censures  are  snitable  to  the  minute  end  slender  criti- 
cism of  Voltaire- 
Nan  nique  adeo  penmicuit  imii 
LoDgiii  ■unmi&  dies,  ut  ddd,  si  voce  Metelli 

Yet  when  I  speak  thus  slightly  of  dramatick  rules,  1  can- 
not but  recollect  how  much  wit  and  learning  may  be  pro- 
duced against  me ;  before  such  authorities  I  am  afraid  to 
stand,  not  that  I  think  the  present  question  one  of  those 
that  are  to  be  decided  by  mere  authority,  bat  because  it  is 
to  be  suspected,  that  these  precepts  have  not  been  so  easily 
received,  but  for  better  reasons  than  I  have  yet  been  able  to- 
find.  The  result  of  my  inquiries,  in  which  it  would  be  lu- 
dicrous to  boast  of  impartiality,  is,  that  the  uuitjeLofiisje 
and  place  are  not  essential  to  a  just  drama ;  that  though 
they  may  sometimes  conduce  to  pleasure,  they  are  always 
to  be  sacrifieed  to  the  nobler  beauties  of  variety  and  ijt- 
struction ;  and  that  a  play  written  with  nice  observation  of  ' 
critical  rules,  is  to  be  contemplated  as  an  elaborate  curio- 
rity,  as  the  product  of  superfluous  and  ostentatious  art,  by. 
w^ch  is  shown,  rather  what  is  possible,  than  what  is  ne- 
cessary. 

He" that,  without  diminution  of  any  other  excellence,. 
shall  preserve  all  the  unities  unbroken,  deserves  the  like 
applause  with  the  architect,  who  shall  display  all  the  orders 
of  architecture  in  a  citadel,  without  any  deduction  from  its 
strength ;  but  the  principal  beauty  of  a  citadel  is  to  ex- 
clude the  enemy ;  and  the  greatest  graces  (tf  s.j)lay  axs,to  -. 
co£jr  naturpi.ftnd  instructjife. 
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Perhaps,  what  T  have  here  not  dogmaticaUy  bnt  deli- 
berately  written,  may  recall  the  principles  of  the  drama  to 
a  new  examination.  I  am  almost  frighted  at  my  own  te- 
merity ;  and  when  I  estimate  the  fame  and  the  stren^  of 
those  that  maintain  the  contrary  opinion,  am  ready  to  sink 
down  in  reverential  silence ;  as  Mneaa  withdrew  from  the 
defence  of  Troy,  when  be  saw  Neptune  shaking  the  wait, 
and  Juno  heading  the  besiegers. 

Those  whom  my  arguments  cannot  persuade  to  give 
their  approbation  to  the  jndgment  of  Shakespeare,  will 
easily,  if  they  consider  the  condition  of  his  life,  make  some 
allowance  for  bis  ignorance. ' 

(Every  man's  performances,  to  be  rightly  estimated, 
must  be  compared  with  the  state  of  the  age  iu  which  he 
lived,  and  with  his  own  particular  opportanities ;  an^ 
though  to  the  reader  a  book  be  not  worse  or  better  for 
the  circumstances  of  the  author,  yet,  as  there  is  always  a 
Mlent  reference  of  boman  works  to  human  abilities,  and  as 
the  inquiry,  how  far  man  may  extend  his  designs,  or  how 
high  he  may  rate  his  native  force,  is  of  far  greater  dignity 
than  in  what  rank  we  shall  place  any  particular  perform- 
ance, curiosity  is  always  busy  to  discover  the  instmmeuts, 
as  well  as  to  survey  the  workmanship,  to  know  how  much 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  original  powers,  and  how  much  to 
casual  and  adventitious  help.  The  palaces  of  Peru  or 
Mexico  were  certainly  mean  and  incommodious  habita- 
tions, if  compared  to  the  houses  of  European'  monarchs ; 
yet  who  could  forbear  to  view  them  with  astonishment, 
who  remembered  that  they  were  built  without  the  use  of 
iron? 

The  English  nation,  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  was 
yet  stm^littg  to  emerge  from  barbarity.  The  philology 
of  Italy  had  been  transplanted  hither  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  eighth ;  and  the  learned  languages  had  been  success- 
fully cnltivated  by  lilly,  Linacre,  and  More;  by  Pole, 
Cheke,  and  Gardiner;  and  afterwards  by  Smith,  Clerk, 
Haddon,  and  Ascham.  Greek  was  now  taught  to  boys 
in  the  principal  schools ;  and  those  who  united  elegance 
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with  learning,  read,  with  great  diligence,  the  Italian  and 
SpaniBh  poets.  But  literature  was  yet  confined  to  pro- 
fessed scholars,  or  to  men  wad  women  of  high  rank.  The 
pablick  was  gross  and  dark ;  and  to  be  able  to  read  and 
write,  was  an  accomplishment  still  valued  for  its  rarity. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  have  their  infuicy,  A  people 
newly  awakened  to  literary  curiosity,  being  yet  unac-'  i 
qoainted  with  the  tme  state  of  things,  knows  not  how  to 
jndge  of  that -which  ia  proposed  as  its  resemblance,  f 
Whatever  is  remote  from  common  appearances  is  always 
welcome  to  vulgar,  as  to  childish  creduUty;  and  of  a 
country  unenlightened  by  learning,  the  whole  people  is 
the  vulgar.  The  study  of  those  who  then  aspired  to 
plebeian  learning  was  laid  out  upon  adventures,  giants, 
dragons,  and  enchantments.  The  Death  of  Arthur  was 
the  favourite  volume. 

The  mind,  which  has  feasted  on  the  luxurious  wonders  i 
of  GctiQiit  has  JLD  taste  nf  the  insipidity  of  truth.  A  play, 
which  imitated  only  the  common  occurrences  of  the  world, 
would,  upon  the  admirers  of  Palmerin  and  Guy  of  War- 
wick, have  made  little  impression ;  he  that  wrote  for  such 
an  audience  was  under  the  necessi^  of  looking  ronnd  for 
strange  events  and  fabulous  transactions ;  and  that  incre- 
dibility, by  which  maturer  knowledge  is  offended,  was  the 
chief  recommendation  of  writings  to  unskilful  curiosity. 

Out  author's  plots  are  generally  borrowed  ftx>m  novels; 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  be  chose  the  most 
popular,  such  as  were  read  by  many,  and  related  fay  more ; 
for  his  audience  could  not  have  followed  him  through  tiie 
intricacies  of  the  drama,  had  they  not  held  the  thread  of 
the  story  in  their  hands. 

Tiie  stories,  which  we  now  find  only  in  remoter  authors, 
were,  in  his  time,  accessible  and  familiar.  The  fable  of 
As  You  Like  It,  which  is  supposed  to  be  copied  from 
Chancer's  Gamelyo,  was  a  little  pamphlet  of  those  times; 
and  old  Mr.  Cibber  remembered  the  tale  of  Hamlet  in 
plain  English  prose,  which  the  criticks  have  now  to  seek 
in  Saxo  Grammaticns. 
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His  Engli^  Kistories  he  took  from  Eugtish  cbroiticles 
and  English  ballads;  and  as  the  aocient  writers  were 
made  known  to  his  conntrymeD  by  versions,  the;  supplied 
him  with  new  snbjects ;  he  dilated  some  of  Plotarch's  lives 
into  plays,  when  they  had  been  translated  by  Xorth. 

His  plots,  whether  historical  or  fabnlons,  are  ^ways 
crowded  with  incidents,  by  which  the  attention  of  a  mde 
people  was  more  easily  caoght  than  by  sentiment  or  argU" 
meutation ;  and  such  is  the  power  of  the  marrellous,  even 
over  those  who  despise  it,  that  every  man  finds  his  mind 
more  strongly  seized  by  the  tragedies  of  Shakespeare 
than  of  any  other  writer :  others  please  us  by  particular 
speeches ;  but  he  always  makes  as  anxions  for  die  event, 
and  has,  perhaps,  excelled  all  but  Homer  in  securing  the 
first  purpose  of  a  writer,  by  exciting  restless  and  anquench- 
able  curiosity,  and  compelling  him  that  reads  his  work  to 
read  it  through. 

The  shows  and  bustle  with  which  his  plays  abound 
have  the  same  original.  As  knowledge  advances,  plea- 
sure passes  from  the  eye  to  the  ear,  bat  returns,  as  it  de- 
clines, from  the  ear  to  the  eye.  Those  to  whom  onr 
authors  labours  were  exhibited  had  more  skill  ui  pomps 
or  processions  than  in  poetical  language,  and,  perhaps, 
wanted  some  visible  and  discriminated  events,  as  com- 
ments, on  the  di^gufe.  He  knew  how  he  should  most 
please ;  and  whether  his  practice  is  more  agreeable  to 
nature,  or  whether  his  example  has  prejudiced  the  nation, 
we  stili  find  that  on  our  stage  something  oust  be  done  as 
well  as  said,  and  inactive  declamation  is  very  coldly  heard, 
however  musical  or  elegint,  passionate  or  sublime. 

Voltaire  expresses  his  wonder,  that  oar  author's  ex- 
travagancies are  endured  by  a  nation,  which  has  seen  the 
tragedy  of-Cato.  Let  him  be  answered,  th^t  Addisoa 
speaks  the  hwguage  of  poets,  and  Shakespeare  of  men. 
We  find  in  Cato  innumerable  beauties,  which  enamour  us 
of  its  author,  bat  we  see  nothing  that  acquaints  us  with 
human  sentiments  or  human  actions ;  we  place  it  with  the 
fairest  and  the  noblest  progeny  which  judgment  propagates 
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bj  coDJQDctioD  with  \eammg;  but  Otiiello  ia  the  vigoroaB  f 
and  vivacious  otTspriiig  o£  jUasxy^^^  impregnated  by 
g«nius.  Cato  afTords  a  splendid  exhibition  of  artificial' 
and  fictitious  manners,  and  delirers  just  and  ooble  senti- 
ments, in  diction  easy,  elevated,  and  harmonious,  but  ita 
hopes  and  fears  communicKte  no  vibratioa  to  the  heart ; 
the  composition  refers  us  only  to  the  writer ;  we  prononnce 
the  name  of  Cato,  butve  think  on  Addison. 

The  work  of  a  correct  and  re^Iar  writer  is  a  garden 
^  Hccuratelyformedanddi)igentlyplaiited,Tariedwithsfaade8, 
and  scented  with  flowers;  the  composition  of  Shakespeare 
is  a  forest,  in  which  oaks  extend  their  branches,  and  pines 
tower  in  the  air,  interspersed  sometimes  with  weeds  and 
brambles,  and  sometimes  giving  shelter  to  myrtles  and  to 
roses ;  filling  the  eye  with  awful  pomp,  and  gratifying  the 
mind  with  endless  diversity.  Other  poets  display  cabinets 
oT  precious  rarities,  minutely  finished,  wrought  into  shape, 
and  polished  into  brightness.  Sh^espeare  opens  a  mind 
which  contains  gold  and  diamonds  in  unexhaustible  plenty, 
though  clouded  by  iucmstations,  debased  by  imparities, 
and  mingled  with  a  mass  of  meaner  minerals. 

It  has  been  much  disputed,  wheUier  Shakespeare  owed 
his  excellence  to  his  own  nattve  force,  or  whether  he  had 
the  commmi  helps  of  scholaatick  education,  the  precepts 
of  critical  science,  and  the  examples  of  ancient  authors. 

There  has  always  prevailed  a  tradition,  that  Shakespeare 
wanted  learning,  that  he  had  no  regular  education,  nor 
much  skill  in  the  dead  languages.  Jonson,  his  friend, 
affirms,  that  "  be  had  small  Iiatin  and  less  Greek ;"  who,  be- 
sides that  he  had  no  imaginable  temptation  to  falsehood, 
wrote  at  a  time  when  the  character  and  acquisitions  of 
Shakespeare  were  known  to  multitudes.  His  evidence 
ought,  therefore,  to  decide  the  controversy,  nnless  some 
testimony  of  equal  force  could  be  opposed  *. 

Some  have  imagined,  that  they  have  discovered  deep 
leanuDg  in  many  imitations  of  old  writers;  but  the  ex- 
amples which  I  have  known  urged  were  drawn  from  books 

*  A  vrrj  full  and  utuJactorj  tsay  on  the  leziraing  of  Shakespeue,  may  be 
bund  in  Hr.  Malone'i  EdilioD  of  Shakespeare,  i.  300. 
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translated  io  bb  lime ;  or  were  such  eaay  coinoidences  of 
thought,  as  vill  happen  to  all  who  consider  the  game  sub- 
jects; or  snch  remarks  on  life,  or  axioms  of  morality,  as 
float  in  conversation,  and  are  transmitted  through  the 
world  in  proverbial  sentences. 

I  have  found  it  remarked,  that,  in  this  important  sen- 
tence, "  Go  before,  I'll  follow,"  we  read  a  translation  of,  / 
pra,  aequar.  L  have  been  told,  that  when  Caliban,  after 
a  pieasiiig  dream,  sajs,  "  I  cry'd  to  sleep  again,"  the  author 
imitates  Anacreon',  who  had,  like  every  other  man,  the 
same  wish  on  the  same  occasion. 

There  are  a  few  passages  which  may  pass  for  imitadons, 
bat  so  few,  that  the  exception  only  couGrms  the  rule ;  he 
obtained  them  from  accidental  quotations,  or  by  oral  com- 
munication, and  as  he  used  what  he  had,  would  ha>e  used 
more  if  he  had  obtained  it. 

The  Comedy  of  Errors  b  confessedly  taken  from  the 
MensBchmi  of  Plantus*;  from  the  only  play  of  Plautus 
which  was  then  in  English.  What  can  be  more  probable, 
than  that  he  who  copied  that,  would  have  copied  more ; 
but  that  those  which  were  not  translated  were  inac- 
cessible? 

Whether  be  knew  the  modem  langut^es  is  uncertain. 
That  his  plays  have  some  French  scenes  proves  but  little ; 
he  might  easily  procure  them  to  be  written,  and  probably, 
even  though  he  had  known  the  language  in  the  common 
degree,  he  could  not  have  written  it  without  assistance. 
In  the  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  he  is  observed  to  have 
followed  the  English  translation,  where  it  deviates  from 
the  Italian :  but  this,  on  the  other  part,  proves  nothing 
against  his  knowledge  of  the  original..    He  was  to  copy, 

'  HipoyuiiitiDc  F  i  rX^futv 

DriXiv  i^Xov  caA^iv.  Anu.  8. 
I  The  Comedy  at  Eirnn,  wblch  hu  htta  partly  taken  by  lonie  wietchcd 
playwright  from  the  Menschmi  of  Plautiu,  u  iatolerably  Mupid :  that  it  oiay 
occaiioDally  diiplay  tbe  touch  oF  Shaketpeare,  cannot  b«  denied ;  but  theae 
purpurti  panni  are  lamentably  ioTrequent;  and,  to  adopt  tbe  language  of  Mr. 
Steveni.  "  thai  the  entin  play  wii  no  work  of  his.  u  an  opinion  which  (aa 
BeaeJick  aaya)  fire  cannot  mrlt  out  of  me  ;  I  will  die  in  it  at  tlic  Make." 
Dr.  Drake'a  literary  life  of  Juhnsoa. — Ed. 
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Dot  what  he  knew  himself,  bnt  what  was  known  to  hia 


It  is  most  likel;  that  he  had  learned  Latin  aoffictently 

to  make  him  acquainted  with  construction,  but  that  he 
never  advanced  to  an  easy  perusal  of  the  Roman  authorf.  ' 
Concerning  bis  skill  in  modern  languages,  I  caii  find  no 
sufficient  ground  of  detennination;'but  as  no  imitattons 
of  French  or  Italian  authors  have  been  discovered,  though 
the  ItaJidt;  poetry  was  then  high  in  esteein,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  that  he  read  little  more  than  English,  and  chose 
for  his  fables  only  such  tales  as  he  found  translated. 
'  That.miuih  knowledge  is  scattered  over  bis  vorks  is 
very  jnsUy  observed  by  Pope ;  but  it  is  often  such  know- 
ledge as  books  did  not  supply.  He  that  will  understand 
Shakespeare,  must  not  be  content  io  stndy  him  in  the 
closet;  he  must  look  for  bis  meaning  sometiines  among 
the  sports  of  the  field,  and  sometimes  among  the  mantf. 
factures  of  the  shop. 

There  is,  however,  proof  enough  that  he  was  a  very  dili- 
gent reader;  nor  was  our  iaogoage  then  bo  indigent  of 
books,  but  that  he  might  very  liberally  indulge  his  curiosity 
without  excursion  into  foreign  literature.  Many  of  the 
Roman  authors  were  translated,  and  some  of  the  Greek''; 
the  Reformation  had  filled  the  kingdom  with  theological 
learning;  most  of  the  topicks  of  human  disquisitiou  had 
found  English  writers;  and  poetry  had  been  cnltiveted, 
not  only  with  diligence,  but  success.  This  was  a.  stock  of 
knowledge  sufficient  for  a  mind  so  capable  of  appropriating 
and  improving  it. 

But  the  greater  part  of  his  excellence  was  the  product 
of  his  own  genius.  He  found  the  English  stage  in  a  state 
of. the  utmost  rudeness;  no  essays,  either  in  tragedy  or 
comedy,  had  f^peared,  from  which  it  could  be  discovered 
to  what  degree  of  delight  eitiier  one  or  other  mig^t  be 
carried.     Neither  character  nor  dialogue  were  yet  nnder- 

*  A  lut  oC  thsN  tnaUtioia  nij  In  «een  in  Mtloae'i  Ihthwywtfs,  L  371. 
It  WW  or^iiiaUj  dntrn  up  b;  Ur.  Ste*veM.— -Ed. 
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stood.  Shakespeara  dm;  be  tndy  said  to  have  iatrodaeed 
them  both  amoDf^st  us,  and  in  Bome  of  his  h^pier  aoeoes  to 
hers  earned  thnn  bodi  to  the  utmott  height. 

By  what  giadatioUi  of  improrenuiDt  he  proceeded,  is 
tMt  easilj  known ;  for  the  chrotxrio^  of  faia  works  k  jet 
■•settled.  Bowe  is  of  opinioD,  that  "  perhaps  we  are  not 
to  look  for  his  be^iimiDg,  like  those  of  other  writers,  in  his 
least  perfect  works ;  art  had  so  tittle,  and  natare  so  large 
a  share  in  what  he  did,  that  for  aught  I  know,"  says  he, 
"  the  performances  of  his  youth,  as  they  were  the  most 
Tigorooa,  were  die  beat."  But  the  power  of  natare  is  only 
the  power  of  using  to  any  certain  purpose  the  materiala 
which  diligence  procures,  or  opportunity  supplies.  Kature 
^vea  no  man  knowledge,  aud,  when  images  are  collected 
by  study  and  experience,  can  only  assist  in  combining  or 
applying  them.  Shakespeare,  however  favoured  by  na- 
ture, conld  impart  only  what  he  had  learned ;  and,  as  he 
must  increase  his  ideas,  like  other  mortals,  by  gradual 
acquisitien,  he,  like  them,  grew  wiser,  as  he  grew  older, 
could  display  life  better,  as  he  knew  it  more,  and  iiMtmct 
with  more  efficacy,  as  he  was  himself  more  amply  ia- 
stmcted. 

There  is  a  vigilaDce  of  observation  and  accuracy  of  dis- 
tinction which  books  and  precepts  cannot  confer ;  from  this 
almost  all  original  and  native  excellence  proceeds.  Shake- 
speare must  have  looked  upon  mankind  with  perapicacity, 
in  the  hi^^st  degree  curious  and  attentive.  Other  writers 
borrow  their  characters  from  preceding  writers,  and  diver- 
sify them  only  by  the  accidental  appendages  of  present 
manners ;  the  dress  is  a  little  varied,  but  the  body  is  the 
same,  Our  author  had  both  matter  and  form  to  provide ; 
f«r,  eixcept  the  characters  of  Chancer,  to  whom  I  think  he 
is  not  much  indebted,  there  were  no  vmtera  in  English, 
and,  periiapa,  not  many  in  other  modem  languages,  which 
showed  life  in  its  native  coloars. 

The  contest  about  the  original  benevolence  or  malignity 
of  man  had  not  yet  commenced.  Speculation  had  not  yet 
attempted  to  analyze  the  mind,  to  trace  the  passiona  to 
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4wif  iOHfCQi,  to  wtMA  tiff  aemuid  poniciple)  of  Tic«  and 
Tirtae.  or  s*an4  tlw  depths  of  tke  beast  for  the  motivea  of 
WlioB.'  All  tboM  inqubies.  which  from  duit  time  ttut  j 
homaB  native  became  the  £uhi«iable  study,  have  beea  - 
made  sometimea  with  nice  discerament,  bal  often  vith  j 
idle  snbtiltj,  were  ;et  anattemptdd.  The  tates,  with 
which  the  Infancj  of  learain^  was  satisfied,  exhibited  (nly 
the  superficial  appearaacei  of  action,  related  the  events, 
but  omitted  the  causes,  and  wene  fonned  for  such  n 
delighted  in  wonden  rather  than  in  tmtb.  Blankiod  was 
not  then  to  be  studied  in  the  oloaet ;  be  that  wonld  know 
the  world,  was  under  the  necessity  of  gleanii^  his  own  re- 
marks, by  minglii^  as  he  conld  in  its  business  and  amuse- 
meats. 

Boyle  congratnlated  himself  upon  his  high  birth,  beoatise 
it  favoured  his  cariosity,  by  facilitating  his  aceesa,  Shake- 
^>eare  hod  no  snch  advantage:  be  came  to  I/u>doQ  a 
needy  adventurer,  and  lived  for  a  time  by  very  mean  em* 
ployments.  Many  works  of  genius  uid  learning  hare  been 
performed  in  states  of  life  that  appear  very  little  favour- 
able to  thou^t  or  to  inquiry ;  so  many,  that  he  who  con- 
aders  them  is  inclined  to  think  that  he  sees  enterpriae  and 
persevenuice  predominating  over  all  external  agency,  and 
bidding  help  and  hindraoce  vanish  before  them.  The 
genius  of  Shakespeare  was  not  to  be  depressed  by  the 
weight  of  poverty,  nor  limited  by  the  narrow  conversation 
to  which  men  in  want  are  inevitably  condemned ;  the  en- 
cumbrances of  his  fortune  were  shaken  from  Ids  mind,  "  as 
dewdrops  from  a  Ikm's  mane". 

Though  he  had  so  many  difliculties  to  eacounter,  and  so 
httle  asaistance  to  surmount  them,  he  has  been  able  to  ob- 
tain an  exact  knowledge  of  many  modes  of  life,  and  many 
cists  of  native  dispositions ;  to  vary  them  with  great  mul- 
tiplicity ;  to  mark  them  by  nice  diatiuctions ;  and  to  show 
tiiem  in  full  view  by  proper  combinations.  In  this  part  of 
bis  performances  he  had  none  to  imitate,  but  has  himself 
been  imitated  by  all  succeeding  writers;  and  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether  from  all  his  successors  more  maxims  of 
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dieoretujal  knowledge,  or  more  rales  of  practical  prudence,' 
can  be  collected,  tbao  he  alone  has  ^ven  to  his  country.  ' 
'  Nor  was  his  attention  confined  to  the  actidnB  of  men ; 
he  was  an  exact  surveyor  of  the  inanimate  world  ;  hJa  de- 
scriptions hare  always  some  peculiarities,  gathered  by  con^ 
templating  things  as  they  really  exist.  It  may  Jbe  observed,' 
that  the  oldest  poets  of  many  nations  preserve  their  repu- 
tation,and  that  the  following  generations  of  wit,  after  a 
short  celebrity,  sink  into  oblivion.  The  first,  whoever  they 
be,  must  take  their  sentiments  and  descriptions  immedi- 
ately from  knowledge ;  the  resemblance  is,  therefore,  just, 
their  descriptions  are  verified  by  every  eye,  and  their 
sentiments  acknowledged  by  every  breast.  Those  whom 
their  fame  invites  to  the  same  studies,  copy  partly  them 
and  partly  nature,  til)  the  books  of  one.  age  gain  such  au- 
Utority,  as  to  stand  in  the  place  of  nature  to  another,  lindi 
imitation,  always  deviating  a  little,  becomes  at  last  caprici- 
ous and  casual.  Shakeispeare,  whether  life  or  natore  be 
bis  subject,  shows  plainly  that  he  has  seen  with  his  own 
eyes ;  be  gives  the  image  which  he  receives,  not  weakened 
,  or  distorted  by  the  interventiou  of  any  other  mind ;  the 
'  ignorant  feel  his  representations  to  be  just,  and  the  learned 
see  that  they  are  complete. 

.'  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  any  author,  except 
Homer,  who  invented  so  much  as  Shakespeare,  who  so 
much  advanced  the  studies  wbicb  he  cultivated,  or  effused 
so  much  novelty  upon  his  age  or  country.  The  form,  the 
characters,  the  language,  and  the  shows  of  the  Eogtish 
drama  are  his.  "  He  seems,"  says  Dennis,  "  to  have  been 
the  very  original  of  our  English,  tragical  harmony,  that  is, 
tbe  harmony  of  blank  verse,  diversified  often  by  dissylla- 
ble and  trisyllable  terminations.  For  the  diversity  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  heroick  harmony,  and  by  bringing  it 
nearer  to  common  use  makes  it  more  proper  to  gain  atten- 
tion, and  more  fit  for  action  and  dialogue.  Such  verse  we 
make  when  we  are  writing  prose ;  we  make  such  verse  in 
common  conversation.'" 

See  Dryden  in* (he  Epiitle  Dnlintory  lo  hii  Riiftl  Ladwi— Ed. 
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I  ktwv  Dot  whether  this  pnuse  is  rigx)rotisly  jost.  The 
dissyllable  terminatioii,  which  the  critick  rightly  appropri- 
ates to  the  drama,  is  to  be  fonnd,  tboogh,  I  think,  not  in 
Gorboduc,  which  is  confessedly  before  oar  .autiior ;  yet  in 
Hieronymo^  of  which  the  date  is  oot  certain,  but  which 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  at  least,  as  old  as  his  earli- 
est plays.  This,  however,  ig  certain,  that  he  is  the  first  who 
tao^t  either  tragedy  or  comedy  to  please,  there  being  iio 
theatrical  piece  of  any  older  writer,  of  which  the  name  is 
known,  except  to  antiquaries  and  collectors  of  books,  which 
.are  sought  becaoae  they  are  scarce,  and  would  not  have 
been  scarce,  had  tbey  been  much  esteemed. 

To  him  we  mu&t  ascribe  the  praise,  unless  Spenser  may 
.divide  it  with  himi  of  .having  first  discovered  to  how  much 
smoothness  and  harmonj  the  English '  language  could  be 
softened.  He  has  speeches,  perhaps,  sometimes  scenes, 
which  have  all  the  delicacy  of  Rowe,  without  his  efiemi- 
uacy.  He  endeavoors,  indeed,  commonly  to  strike  by  the 
force  and  vigour  of  his  dialogue,  but  he  never  executes 
Jiis  purpose  better,  than  wben  he  tries  to  sooth  by  soft- 
ness. > 

'  .  Ybt  it  must  be  at  last  confessed,  that  as  we  owe  every 
thing  to  him,  he  owes  something  to  us ;  that,  if  much  of 
.his'  praise*  is  paid  by  perception  and  judgment,  much  is, 
likewise,  given  by  custom  and  veneration.  We  fix  our 
eyes  upon  his  graces,  and  turn  them  from  his  deformities, 
and  endure  in  fiim  what  we  should  in  another  loathe  or  de- 
mise. If.  we  oqdured  without  praising,  respect  for  the 
/atber  of  our  drama  flight  excuse  as ;  but  I  have  seen,  in 
the  book  of  some  modem  critick,  a  collection  of  anomalier, 
which  show  that  he  has  corrupted  language  by  every  mode 
of  depravation,  but  which  his  admirer  has  accumulated  as 
a  monliment  of  honour. 

Hie  has  scenes'  of  undoubted  and  perpetual  excellence ; 
bat,  perhaps,  not  one  play,  which,  if  it  were  now  exhibited 
as.  the  work  of  a  contemporary  writer,  would  be  heard  t» 

'  It  ajipeui,  Gtom  Uie  inductioD  of  Ben  Jonioa'i  "  BaidiolomeW  Tkir,"  u> 
hiv*  bean  actwd  hefon  tbe  ytu  1590.— ^izvih*. 
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the  coDclusion.  I  am,  indeed,  far  friun  thinking  tba  thia 
wortLS  were  wrougbt  to  his  own  idera  of  perfection ;  wheo 
they  were  such  as  woaM  latisfy  the  tuidienee.  they  satu- 
fied  the  writer.  It  n  aeldtnn  that  aatfaon,  thongh  more 
atadiooa  of  fame  than  Shakespeare,  nse  much  above  the 
-  Ktandard  of  their  own  age ;  to  add  a  littie  to  what  is  best 
will  always  be  ndfioient  for  preseat  pnose ;  and  those  who 
find  themselves  exalted  into  fhme,  are  williiig  to  credit 
(heir  encomiasts,  end  to  spare  the  labour  of  contendisg 
with  tboBselTeE. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  Shakespeare  thought  hia  woiks 
worthy  of  posterity,  that  be  levied  any  ideal  tribnte  upon 
'  fntore  times,  or  had  aayftirtfaer  prospect,  than  of  present 
popnlarity  «iid  present  proiSt  When  his  f>hiys  bad  been 
acted,  his  hope  was  at  an  end ;  he  sdicited  no  «lditioQ  of 
honour  Smm  the  reader.  He,  therefore,  made  no  scruple 
to  repeat  the  same  jests  in  many  dialogues,  or  to  entuigle 
different  pfots  by  the  same  knot  of  perplen^ ;  which  may 
be  at  least  forgiven  b!a,  by  those  who  recollect  that  of 
Congreve's  four  comedies,  two  are  conoluded  by  a  mar- 
riage in  a  mask,  by  a  deception,  wluch,  perhaps,  never 
happened,  and  which,  whether  likely  or  not,  he  did  not 
invent. 

So  careless  was  this  great  poet  of  fature  fame,  that, 
though  lie  retired  to  ease  and  plenty,  while  he  was  yet 
little  dm^ned  into  the  vale  vfyeara,  before  he  could  be 
disgusted  with  fatigue,  or  disabled  by  inGrmity,  be  made 
nO'  colleotioii  of  his  works,  nor  desired  to  rescue  Uiose 
that  had  been  already  published  from  the  depravations 
that  obsoored  them,  or  seoare  to  the  rest  a  better  de^ny, 
by  giving  them  to  the  world  in  their  genuine  state. 

Of  the  plays  which  bear  the  name  of  Shakespeare  in 
the  late  editions,  the  greater  part  were  not  published  till 
about  seven  years  after  his  death;  and  the  few  which  ap- 
peared in  his  life  are  apparendy  thrust  Into  the  world 
without  the -fare  of  the  autiior,  and,  therefore,  probably 
without  his  knowledge. 

Of  all  the  publishers,  ohmdestine  or  professed,  the  neg- 
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tigenee  and  mukilfaliiegi  has,  by  the  late  reruea^,  been 
•^cienCly  shows.  Tlie  faults  of  all  are,  indeed,  nameroas 
and  ^OBS,  and  bare  not  only  corrapted  many  passages, 
perhaps,  beyoad  recoveiy,  but  have  bronght  otiiers  into 
smpioion,  vhkh  are  only  obscnred  by  obsolete  phraseo- 
logy, w  by  the  writer's  nnskilfuiness  and  afiectation.  To 
dCer  it  more  easy  than  to  explain,  and  temerity  is  a  more 
fOmmen  qaality  than  diUgence.  Those  who  saw  that  tbey 
■■at  employ  conjective  to  a  certain  degree,  were  wiHing 
ta  indidge  it  a  little  farther.  Had  the  aathm'  published 
Ids  own  woAs,  we  dionld  hare  sat  qnietly  down  to  dis- 
anfaogle  his  intricacies,  and  clear  his  obscurities ;  but  noV 
we  tear  what  we  camot  loose,  and  ejeet  what  we  happen 
BOt  to  attderstand. 

The  fealta  are  more  than  oonid  have  happened  without 
the  concnrrence  of  many  canses.  The  t  ' 
spvmre  was  in  itself  nngrammatice],  perplexed, 
seare ;  bis  w<»d[«  were  transcribed  for  the  p 
who  may  he  supposed  to  have  seldom  onderstood  them ; 
they  were  tnusmitted  by  cc^ien  equally  nnskilfal,  who 
still  mpultipUed  errours ;  they  were,  perhaps,  sometimes  ma- 
tihrted  by  the  aetors,  for  the  sake  of  shortening  the 
speedies ;  md  were  at  last  printed  wiAout  ccwrection  of 
AepMss'. 

In  this  state  they  remained,  not,  as  Dr.  Warborton  sap> 
poses,  because  they  were  unregarded,  but  because  the 
editor's  art  was  not  ,'yet  applied  te  modern  languages,  and 
onr  ancestors  were  aocostomed  to  so  much  negtigence  of 
Eni^ish  printers,  that  they  could  very  patiently  ^ure  it. 
At  last  an  edition  was  undertaken  by  Rowe ;  not  because 
a  poet  was  to  be  published  by  a  poet,  for  Bowe  seems  to 
have  thought  very  little  on  correction  or  explanation ;  but 
that  our  anthor^s  works  might  appear  like  thoae  of  his  fra- 
temity,  wi^  the  appendages  of  a  life  and  recommendatc»y 
prefiue.     Rowe  has  been  clamorously  blamed  for  not  per^ 


■  Tbt  ■TTon  Df  Ihe  proapter'i  booki  of  tlie  pmcnl  day  ti 
iD*ectnc  of  Mi,  Stcc*ciu,  id  hii  iwte*  ra  JobDioti'i  Pnfut.— 


happened  without 
i  style  of  Shake.  I 
Tplexed,  and  ob>    I    - 
e  players  by  those     i 
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fonnilig  «hat  he  did  not  undertake ;  and  it  is  time,  tbal 
justice  be  done  him,  by  confessing,  that,  though  he  seems 
to  have  had  no  thought  of  corruption  beyond  tite  priotfer's 
eiTOnrs,  yet  he  has  made  many  emendatioDs,  if  they  were 
not  made  before,  which  his  saccessors  have  received 
'witho.ut  acknowledgment,  and  which,  if  they  had  pro- 
duced them,  would  have  filled  pages  and  pages  with  cen-, 
guies  of  the  stupidity  by  which  the  faults  were  committed, 
with  di^l^s  of  the  absurdities  which  they  involved,  with 
ostentatious  expositions  of  the  new  reading,  and  self-coo^ 
giatulations  on  the  happiness  of  discovering  it. 

As  of  the  other  editors  I  have  preserved  the  prefaces, 
I  have  likewise  borrowed  the  author's  life  from  Rowe, 
though  not  writtea  with  much  elegance  or  spirit ;  it  relates, 
however,  what  is  now  to  be  known,  and,  therefore,  de- 
serves to  pass  through  all  succeeding  publications. 

The  nation  had  been  for  many  years  content  enough 
-with  Mf.  Rowe's  performance,  when  Mr.  Pope  made  them 
acquainted  with  the  true  state  of  Shitkespeare's  text, 
showed  that  it  was  extremely  corrupt,  and  gave  reason  to 
hope  that  there  were  means  of  reforming  it.  He  col-, 
lated  the  old  copies,  which  none  had  thought  to  .examine 
before,  and  restored  many  lines  to  their  integrity ;  but,  by 
a  very  compendious  criticism,  he  rejected  whatever  he 
disliked,  and  thought  more  of  amputation  than  of  cure. 

I  know  not  why  he  is  commended  by  Dr.  Warburtoo 
for  distinguishing  the  genuine  from  the  spurious  plays. 
In  this  choice  he  exerted  no  judgment  of  his  own ;  the. 
plays  which  he  received  were  given  by  Hemings  and 
Condel,  the  first  editors ;  and  those  which  he  rejected, 
though,  according  to  the  licentiousnesB  of  the  press  in. 
those  times,  they  were  printed  during  Sliakespeare's  life, 
with  his  name,  had  been  omitted  by  his  friends,  and  were 
never  added  to  his  works  before  the  edition  of  ]664,  from 
which  they  were  copied  by  the  later  printers. 

This  was  a  work  which  Pope  seems  to  have  thought  un- 
worthy of  bis  abilities,  being  not  able  to  suppress  his  con- 
tempt of  Ihe  dull  duty  of  an  editor.    He  understood  but 
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balf  hia  aadertaking.  The  dnty  of  a  collator  is,  indeed, 
doll,  yet,  like  other  tedious  tasks,  is  very  necessary ;  but 
an  emendaMy  critiek  woald  ill  discharge  his  duty,  without 
qualities  very  different  from  duloess.  lu  perusing  a  cor- 
rupted piece;  be  must  have  before  him  alt  possibilities  of 
meaning,  with  all  possibilities  of  expression.  Such  must 
be  hia  comprehension  of  thought,  and  such  his  copiousness 
of  language.  Out  of  many  readings  possible,  he  most  be 
able  to  select  that  which  best  suits  with  the  state,  opinions,- 
and  modes  of  langaage  prevailing  in  every  age,  and  with 
his  author's  particular  cast  of  thought,  and  turn  of  ex- 
pression. Such  must  be  his  knowledge,  and  such  his  taste. 
Conjectural  criticism  demands  more  than  humanity  pos- 
sesses, and  be  that  exercises  it  with  most  praise,  has  very 
frequent  need  of  indulgence.  Let  us  now  be  told  no 
more  of  the  dull  duty  of  an  editor. 

'  Confidence  is  the  common  consequence  of  success. 
They  whose  excellence  of  any  kind  has  been  loudly  cele- 
brated, are  ready  to  conclude  that  their  powers  are  uni- 
versal. Pope's  edition  fell  below  his  own  expectations, 
and  he  was  so  much  offended  when  he  was  found  to  hare 
left.aoy  thing  for  others  to  do,  that  he  passed  the  Utter 
part  of  his  life,  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  verbal  criticism. 

I  have  retained  all  his  notes,  that  no  fragment  of  so 
great  a  writer  may  be  lost;  his  preface,  valuable  alike  for 
elegance  of  composition  and  justness  of  remark,  and  c<Hi- 
taining  a  general  criticism  on  his  author,  so  extensive  that 
little  can  be  added,  and  so  exact  that  little  can  be  disputed, 
every  editor  has  an  interest  to  suppress,  but  that  every 
reader  would  demand  its  insertion. 

Pope  was  succeeded  by  Theobald,  a  man  of  narrow 
comprehension,  and  small  acquisitions,  with  no  native  and 
intrinsick  splendour  of  genius,  with  little  of  the  artificial  light 
of  learning,  but  zealous  for  minute  accuracy,  and  not  neg- 
ligent in  pursuing  it.  He  collated  the  ancient  copies,  and 
rectified  many  errours.  A  man  so  anxiously  scrupulous 
might  have  been  expected  to  do  more,  but  what  little  he, 
did  was  commonly  right. 
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In  hU  reportc  of  copies  and  editiooa  he  ii  not  to  be 
trssted  without  examinatioB.  He  Bpei^  acMDotimc*  inde* 
finitely  of  copiea,  wben  he  Iia8«n^  one.  In  faia  snnHeia- 
tton  of  editions,  he  mentiona  the  two  first  folioc  as  of  high, 
and  the  third  fofio  as  of  middle  anthority ;  but  the  truth  is, 
that  the  first  is  equivaletit  to  all  others,  and  that  the  t«st 
only  deviate  from  it  by  the  printer's  aefjiigeBce.  Wtie- 
ever  has  any  of  the  foiios  has  all,  exceptai^  tbase  diversi- 
tiee  which  mere  reiteratioa  -of  editions  will  prodnce°'.  I 
collated  them  all,  at  the  hegiimiiig,  but  afterwaidi  used 
only  the  first. 

Of  his  notes  I  hare  ^ner^iy  retained  those  which  he 
retained  himself  in  his  aecood  edition,  except  when  they 
were  confuted  by  subsequent  annotators,  or  were  teo  mi- 
note  to  merit  preservation.  I  have  sometimes  adopted  faia 
restoration  of  a  comma,  witboat  inserting  the  paoegyriok 
in  which  he  celebrated  himself  for  bis  achievement.  The 
exnberant  exoresceooe  of  bis  Action  I  have  often  lopped, 
his  trinmphant  exaltations  over  Pope  and  Howe  I  hare 
sometimes  sappressed,  end  lus  contemptible  ostentation  I 
hare  treqaently  eoncealed;  hot  I  hare  in  some  places 
shown  him,  as  he  would  have  shown  himself,  for  the  rea- 
der's diversion,  that  the  inflated  enptiness  of  some  notes 
May  justify  or  exoose  tlie  contraction  of  the  rest. 

Tbeobaid,  thus  weak  and  i^orsnt,  thns  mean  and  laith- 
less,  thus  petulant  and  ostmtatious,  by  the  good  Inch  of 
having  Pope  for  bis  enemy,  has  escaped,  and  escaped 
alone,  with  reputation,  from  this  undertaking.  So  wil- 
lingly does  Uw  world  support  those  who  solicit  favour 
against  those  who  command  reverence;  and  so  easily  is  he 
praised  whom  no  man  can  envy. 

Our  antboT  fell   then   into  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas 


*  IliU  aneitioa  ii  contrtuiicted  b;  Sueveoi  and  Mdone,  u  regirdi  Ihe  tc- 
eoiid  edition  1033,  The  r«iiier  editomyi,  that  it  bwthe  adraiitage  ornnoni 
(eulingi  which  are  not  mcrelj  tuch  M  rdlenlion  of  ci^e*  will  produce.  The 
curiDiu  riuniaer  of  Shakopeve'i  teit,  who  pOBeuei  the  first  of  these  laUo 
■ditioos,  oaght  doi  10  be  unruraiahed  with  the  iccoad.  See  MaloDc'i  list  of 
Xarly  Edilioni  b  his  ShatapeBre,  ii.  6S6. — En. 
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Hatuner,  the  Oxford  editor,  a  man,  in  my  (q>iiiioii,  emi- 
DOBtly  i]iiBlifie4  by  aatue  for  sach  studies.  He  bad,  irbat 
is  Ae  first  rMgaisite  to  emendatoTy  criticisin,  that  intnltMni 
by  vluch  tbe  poet's  iaCentien  is  immediately  discovered, 
aod  (bat  dexterity  of  tntelleet  vbich  despatches  its  woA  by 
the  earnest  means.  H«  bad  undoubtedly  read  uncb;  his 
aeqVBintanoe  with  customs,  opinions,  and  tradidmis,  seetas 
to  bare  been  !ai^ ;  and  be  is  often  learned  witboat  show. 
He  seldom  passes  what  be  does  not  and^stMid,  withont 
an  attempt  to  find  or  to  make  a  meaning,  and  sometimes 
hastily  makes  what  a  little  mw«  Utentien  mraM  have 
found.  He  is  sohcitons  to  rMoce  to  grammar  what  he 
could  Dot  be  sure  that  bis  autbor  intended  to  be  gFamraa- 
ticaL  Sbakespeafe  regarded  more  As  aeries  of  ideas, 
than  of  irords;  and  his  language,  not  being  designed  for 
the  reader's  desk,  was  all  that  he  desired  it  to  be,  if  it  con- 
veyed bis  meaning  to  the  audicDoe. 

Haomer's  care  of  the  metre  has  been  too  vi<^ntly  cen- 
sured. He  foaud  the  measure  reformed  in  so  many  pas- 
sages by  the  silent  labours  of  some  editors,  mth  the  silent 
acquiesceace  of  the  rest,  tbat  he  thon^t  himself  allowed 
to  extend  a  little  farther  the  license,  which  had  already 
been  carried  so  &r  without  reprehension;  and,  of  his  cor- 
rections in  general,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  tfaey  are 
often  just,  and  made  commonly  with  the  least  possible 
violation  of  the  text. 

Bnt,  by  insertang  bis  emendations,  whether  invented  or 
borrowed,  into  Ike  page,  without  any  notice  of  varying 
copies,  he  haa  appropriated  the  labour  of  his  predecess<W8. 
and  made  his  own  edition  of  titde  authority.  His  confi- 
dence indeed,  both  in  himself  and  others,  was  too  great; 
he  supposes  all  to  be  right  that  was  done  by  Pope  and 
Tbeob^d;  he  seems  not  to  suspect  a  critiok  of  fallibility; 
and  it  was  but  reasonable  that  be  sbooM  claim  what  he  so 
liberally  granted. 

As  he  never  writes  without  careful  inquiry  and  diligent 
consideration,  I  have  received  all  fa^  notes,  and  believe 
that  every  reader  will  wish  for  more. 
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'  Of  tbe  lust  editor  it-  ia  more  difficult  to  apeak.  Respect 
is  doe  to  bi^  place,  teddemess  to  liring  reputation,  and 
Teneration  to  genius  and  leatniug;  bnt  he'caiuiotbe  justly 
6llended  at  that  liberty  of  which  he  has  himself  so  fre- 
quently given  an  example,  nor  very  solicitous  what  is 
'  thou^t  of  notes,  which  he  ought  never  to  have  considered 
as  part  of  his  serious  employments,  and  which,  I  suppose, 
since  the  ardolir  of  composition  is  remitted,  he  no  longer 
numbers 'among  his  Happy  effusions. 

The  original  andpredomioabt  errour  of  his  commentary 
is  acquiescence  in  his  first  thoi^bts;  that  precipitation 
which  is  produced  by  consciousness  of  quick  discernment ; 
and  that  confidence  which,  presumes  to  do,  by  surveying 
the  surface,  what  labour  only  con  perform,  by  penetrating 
the  tiotteiB.  His  notes  exhibit  sometimes  perverse  inter- 
pretations, and  sometimes  improbable  conjee titres ;  he  at 
one  time  gives  the  autbor  more  profundity  of  raeaOing  tban 
the  sentence  admits,  and  at  another  discovers  absurdities, 
where  the  sense  is  plain  to  every  other  reader.  But  his 
emendations  are  likewise  often  h^py  and  just;  and  lus 
interpretation  of  obscure  passages  learned  and  sagacious. 

Of  his  notes,  I  have  commonly  rejected,  those  against 
which  the  general  voice  of  the  publick  has  exclaimed,  or 
which  their  own  incongruity  immediately  condemns,'  and 
which,  I  suppose,  the  author  hiciself  would  desire  to  be 
forgotten.  Of  the  rest,  to  part  I  have  given  the  highest 
approbation,  by  inserting  the  offered  reading  in  the  text ; 
part  I  have  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  as  doubtful, 
though  specious ;  and  part  I  have  censured  without  reserve, 
but,  I  am  sure,  without  bitterness  of  malice,  and,  1  hope^ 
without  wantonness  of  insult. 

It  is  no  pleasure  to  me,  in  revising  my  volumes,  to  ob- 
serve how  much  paper  is  wasted  in  confutation.  Whoever 
considers  the  revolutions  of  learning,  and  the  various  ques- 
tions of  greater  or  less  importance,  upon  which  wit  and 
reason  hare  exercised  their  powers,  must  lament  the  un- 
■uccesstiUness  of  inquiry,  and  the  slow  advances  of  ttuth, 
when  he  reflects  that  great  part  of  the  labour  of  every 
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writer  is  only  the  destruction  of  those  tiiat  we&t  before 
him.  Tie  first  care  of  the  builder  of  a  new  system,  is  to 
demolbfa.tbe  fabricks  which  are  standiog.  The  chief  de- 
sire of  him  that  comments  an  author,  is  to  show  how  much 
other  commentators  have  corrupted:  and  obscured  him^  . 
The  opinioDs  prevalent  in  one  age,  as  traths  above  the 
reach  of  controversy,  are  confuted  and  rejected  in  another, 
and  rise  again  to  reception  in  remoter  times.  Thus  the  ■. 
human  mind  is  kept  in  motion  without  progress.  Thus 
sometimes  truth  and  errour,  and  sometimes  contrarieties  of 
erroar,  take  each  other's  place  by  reciprocal  invasion.  The 
tide  of  seeming  knowledge,  which  is  poured  over  one  ge- 
neration, retires  and  leaves  another  naked  and  barren ; 
the  sudden  meteors  of  intelligence,  which  for  awliile  ap- 
pear to  shoot  their  beams  into  the  regions  of  obscurity,  on 
a  sodden  withdraw  their  lustre,  and  leave  mortals  agtuo  to 
grope  their  way. 

These  elevations  and  depressions  of  renown,  and  the 
contradictions  to  which  all  improvers  of  knowledge  must, 
for  ever  be  exposed,  since  tbey  are  not  escaped  by  the 
highest  and  brightest  of  mankind,  may,  surely,  be  endured 
with  patience  by  criticks  and  annotators,  who  can  rank 
themselves  but  as  ^e  satellites  of  their  authors.  How 
canst  thou  beg  for  life,  says  Homer's  hero  to  his  captive, 
when  thou  knowest  that  thon  art  now  to  saffer  only  what 
must  another  day  be  suffered  by  Achilles? 

Dr.  WarburtoQ  had  a  name  sufficient  to  confer  celebrity 
on  those  who  could  exalt  themselves  into  antagonists,  and 
bis  notes  have  raised  a  clamour  too  loud  to  be  distinct. 
His  chief  assailants  are  the  authors  of  The  Canons  of 
Criticism,  and  of  The  Revisal  of  Shakespeare's  Text; 
of  whom  one  ridicules  his  errours  with  airy  petulance, 
suitable  enough  to  the  levity  of  the  controversy ;  the  other 
attacks  them  with  gloomy  m^ignity,  as  if  he  were  drag- 
ging to  justice  an  assassin  or  incendiary.  The  one  stings 
like  a  fly,  sucks  a  little  blood,  takes  a  gay  flutter,  and 
returns  for  more ;  the  other.  Ijites  like  a  yiper,  and  would 
be  glad  to  leave  inflammations  and  gangrene  behind  him. 
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WbeD  I  Auk  on  cnte,  with  Us  confederates.  I  reiaamber 
the  dasger  «f  CorwtHiiu,  who  wta  afraid  tbot  "  girls  with 
spits,  and  boys  with  ktonea,  dboold  slay  bim  in  puny  batde ;" 
when  tba  other  crossss  my  imagination,  I  ranember  the 
prodigy  in  Macbeth : 

A  bkoD  tow'rin;  in  hit  priila  of  plM«, 
Wu  bj  &  BOaung  owl  hkwk'il  U  Ukd  kiU'd. 

Let  me,  however,  do  them  justice.  One  is  a  wit,  and 
one  a  scholar'.  They  ha?e  both  shown  acuteness  sufficient 
in  the  discovery  of  faults,  and  have  both  advanced  some 
probable  interpretationB  of  obscure  passages;  but  when 
they  aspire  to  conjecture  and  emendation,  it  appears  how 
falsely  we  alt  estimate  our  own  abilities,  and  the  little 
which  they  have  been  able  to  perform  might  have  tanght 
them  more  candour  to  the  endeavours  of  others. 

Before  Dr.  Warburton's  edition.  Critical  Observations 
on  Shakespeare  had  been  published  by  Mr.  Upton",  e 
man  skilled  in  languages,  and  acquainted  with  books,  but 
who  seems  to  have  had  no  great  vigour  of  genius  or  nicety 
of  taste.  Haoy  of  his  explanations  are  curious  and  use- 
ful, but  he,  likewise,  thongh  he  professed  to  oppose  the 
licentious  confidence  of  editors,  and  adhere  to  the  old 
copies,  is  unable  to  restrain  the  rage  of  emendation,  thoogh 
I  his  ardour  is  ill  seconded  by  his  skill.  Every  cold  em- 
pirick,.when  his  heart  is  expanded  by  a  successful  experi- 
ment, swelU  into  a  theorist,  and  the  laborious  collator  at 
some  unlucky  moment  frolicks  in  conjecture. 

Critical,  historical,  and  explanatory  notes  have  been, 
likewise,  published  upon  Shakespeare  by  Dr.  Grey,  whose 
diligent  perusal  of  the  old  English  writers  has  enabled  htm 
to  make  some  useful  observations.     What  he  undertook 

■  It  is  eitrtordintTj  thit  ttui  gentleman  ihould  atteiiipt  ao  Ttrfumlnaox  a 
WMfc,tttb«  ReviMlofShake^tra'i  text,  when  he  tellini  in  hiipicfhcc,  "ha 
WW  not  so  iortuDKti!  u  to  be  fOmuhed  with  either  of  tho  (olio  ediiioat,  much 
l*>s  on;  of  the  aocienl  quutot :  and  even  Sir  Thamai  Huimer'i  perfonmncB 
wu  koown  to  him  only  l>j  Dr.  Warbiuton'*  reprucntalion." — Farkir. 

•  BqtuUiihed  bj  him  in  174B,  »ft«  Dr.  Wubutton'a  editioB,  with  atlera- 
tioai,  tec. — SticvtN*. 
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hs  bos  well  enoagfc  perfomed ;  bat  am  he  neither  attanpts 
jtidicial  or  emendatory  cridcinB,  he  en^tloyi  rather  his 
■eMory  tjkan  hi>  sagacity.  It  vere  to  be  wished  that  aU 
would  endeavonr  to  imitate  hia  modesty,  who  have  not 
been  able  to  sarpasa  hi*  knowledge. 

I  can  aay,  with  great  uoeri^,  of  all  my  predecQMori, 
what  I  hope  will  hereafter  be  said  of  me,  that  not  one  has 
left  Shakespeare  vhhont  iinproTement ;  nor  is  there  one 
to  whom  I  have  not  been  indebted  for  auaatance  and  in- 
formation. Whatever  I  have  taken  from  them,  it  was  my 
intentimi  to  refer  to  its  original  author,  and  it  is  certain, 
Aat  what  I  have  not  given  to  another,  I  believed  when  I 
wrote  it  to  be  my  own.  In  some,  perhaps,  I  have  been  an- 
ticipated ;  hot  if  I  an  ever  found  to  encroach  upon  the  re- 
na^a  of  aay  other  oommentators,  I  am  willing  that  the 
hcHioar,  be  it  more  or  less,  should  be  transferred  to  the 
first  claimant,  for  his  right,  and  his  alone,  staads  above 
dispute;  the  second  can  prove  his  pretensions  only  to 
himself,  nor  can  himaetf  always  distingnish  invention,  with 
sufficient  certainty,  from  recollection. 

They  have  all  been  traced  by  me  with  candour,  which 
tk^  have  not  been  careful  of  observing  to  one  another. 
It  is  not  easy  to  discover  from  what  cause  the  acrimony 
of  a  scholiast  can  naturally  proceed.  The  subjects  to  be 
discussed  by  him  are  of  very  small  importance ;  they  involve 
neither  property  nor  liberty;  nor  favour  the  interest  of 
sect  or  par^.  The  various  readings  of  copies,  and  dif- 
ferent interpretations  of  a  passage,  seem  to  be  questions 
that  mi^t  exercise  the  wit,  without  engaging  the  passions. 
Butwhedieritbethat  "small  things  makemean  men  proud," 
asd  vani^  catches  small  occasioos ;  or  that  all  ccmtraript; 
of  opinion,  even  in  those  that  can  defend  it  no  longer, 
makes  proud  men  angry ;  there  is  often  found  in  commen- 
taries  a  sptrntaneous  strain  of  invective  and  contempt,  more 
eager  and  venomous  than  is  vented  by  the  most  forious 
controvertist  in  politicks  against  those  whom  he  is  hired  to 
de&me. 

Perhaps  the  lightness  of  the  matter  may  conduce  to  the 
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vebemsDce  of  tfae  'agenvj ;  when  the  tnith  to  be  inves- 
tigated is  Eb  near  to  inexiBtence,  as  to  escape  attentioD,  itg 
bulk  is  to  be  eolarged  by  rage  .and  ezcIaniatioQ  :  that  to 
wbich  all  would  be  indifferent  in  its  original  state|  may 
attract  notice  when  the  fate  of  a  name  is  appended  to  it. 
A  coipmentator  has,  io'deed,  great  temptations  to  supply  by 
tnrbulence  what  he  wants  of  dignity,  to  beat  his  little  gold 
to  a  spacious  surface,  to  work  that  to  foam  which  no  art 
or  diligence  can  exalt  to  spirit. 

The  notes  which  I  have  borrowed  or  written  are  either 
illustrative,  by  which  difficulties  are  explained;  or  judicial, 
by  which  faults  and  beauties  are  remarked;  or  emendatory, 
by  which  depravations  are  corrected. 

The  explanations  transcribed  from  others,  if  I  do  not 
subjoin  any  other  interpretation,  I  suppose  commonly  to 
be  right,  at  least  I  intend  by  acquiescence  to  confess,  that 
I  have  nothing  better  to  propose. 

After  the  labours  of  all  the  editors,  I  found  many  pas- 
sages  which  appeared  to  me  likely  to  obstruct  the  greater 
number  of  readers,  and  thought  it  my  duty  to  facilitate 
their  passage.  It  is  impassible  for  an  expositor  not  to 
write  too  little  for  some,  and  too  much  for  others.  He  can 
only  judge  what  is  necessary  by  his  own  experience ;  and 
how  long  soever  he  may  deliberate,  will  at  last  explain 
many  lines  which  the  learned  will  think  impossible  to  be 
mistaken,  and  omit  many  for. which  the  ignorant  will  want 
his  help.  These  are  censures  merely  relative,  and  must 
be  quietly  endured.  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  neither 
superfluously  copious,  nor  scrupulously  reserved,  and  hope 
that  I  have  made  my  author's  meaning  accessible  to  many, 
who  before  were  frighted  from  perusing  him,  and  contri- 
buted something  to  the  poblick,  by  diffusing  innocent  and 
rational  pleasure. 

The  complete  explanation  of  an  author  not  systeipatick 
and  consequential,  but  desultory  and  vagrant,  abounding; 
in  casual  allusions  and  light  hints,  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  any  single  scholiast.  All  personal  reflections,  whea 
names  are  suppressed,  must  be  in  a  few  years  irrecover- 
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ably  obliterated ;  and  customs,  too  minute  to  attract  the 

notice  of  law,  such  as  modes  of  dress,  formalities  of  con- 
versation, rales  of  visits,  dbposition  of  fnrnitnre,  and  prac- 
tices of  ceremony,  which  naturally  find  places  in  familiar 
dialogue,  are  so  fugitive  and  tmsubstantial,  that  they  are 
not  easily  retained  or  recovered.  What  can  be  known 
will  be  collected  by  chance,  from  the  recesses  of  obscure 
and  obsolete  papers,  perused  commonly  with  some  other 
view.  Of  this  knowledge  every  man  has  some,  and  none 
has  much ;  but  when  an  author  has  engaged  the  publick 
attention,  those  who  can  add  any  thing  to  his  illnstration, 
communicate  their  discoveries,  and  time  produces  wbat  had 
eluded  diligence. 

To  time  I  have  been  obliged  to  resign  many  passages, 
which,  though  I  did  not  nnderstand  them,  irill,  perhaps, 
hereafter  be  explained ;  having,  I  hope,  illustrated  some, 
which  others  have  neglected  or  mistaken,  sometimes  by 
short  remarks,  or  marginal  directions,  such  as  every  editor 
has  added  at  his  will,  and  often  by-comments  more  labo- 
rious than  the  matter  will  seem  to  deserve ;  but  that  which 
is  most  difficult  is  not  always  most  important,  and  to  an 
editor  nothing  is  a  trifle  by  which  his  author  is  obscured. 

The  poetical  beauties  or  defects  I  have  not  been  very 
diligent  to  observe.  Some  plays  have  more,  and  some 
fewer  judicial  observations,  not  in  proportion  to  their  dif- 
ference of  merit,  but  because  I  gave  this  part  of  my  de- 
sign to  chance  and  to  caprice.  The  reader,  X  believe,  is 
seldom  pleased  to  find  his  opinion  anticipated;  it  is  natural 
to  delight  more  in  what  we  find  or  make,  than  in  what  we 
receive.  Judgment,  like  other  faculties,  is  improved  by 
practice,  and  its  advancement  is  hindered  by  submission  to 
dictatorial  decisions, as  the  memory  grows  torpid  by  the  use 
of  a  table-book.  Some  initiation  is,  however,  necessary;  of 
all  skill,  part  is  infused  by  precept,  and  part  is  obtained  by 
habit ;  I  have,  therefore,  shown  so  much  as  may  enable  the 
candidate  of  criticism  to  discover  the  rest. 

Totheendofmost  plays  I  have  added  short  strictures.con-    , 
taining  a  general  censure  of  faults,  or  praise  of  excellence;    ' 
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in  which  I  know  not  how  much  I  have  concurred  with  the 
cnrreDt  opinioo ;  but  I  have  not,  by  any  affectation  of  sin- 
gnlarity,  deviated  from  it.  Nothing  is  minutely  and  parti- 
cnlarlyexamioed,  and,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  in 
the  plays  which  are  condemned  there  is  much  to  be  praised, 
and  in  those  which  are  praised  much  to  be  condemned. 

The  part  of  criticism  in  which  the  whole  succession  of 
editors  has  laboured  with  the  greatest  diligence,  which  has 
occasioned  the  most  arrogant  ostentation,  and  excited  the 
keenest  acrimony,  is  the  emendation  of  corrupted  pas- 
guges,  to  which  the  publick  attention,  having  been  first 
drawn  by  the  violence  of  the  contention  between  Pope  and 
Theobald,  has  been  continued  by  the  persecution,  which, 
with  a  kind  of  conspiracy,  has  been  since  raised  agtunst  all 
the  publishers  of  Shakespeare. 

That  many  passages  have  passed  in  a  state  of  deprava> 
tion  through  all  the  editions,  is  indubitably  certain;  of 
these  the  restoration  is  only  to  be  attempted  by  collaticm 
of  copies,  or  sagacity  of  conjecture.  The  collator's  pro- 
vince is  safe  and  easy,  the  conjecturer's  periloos  and  diffi- 
cult. Yet,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  p^ys  are  extant  only 
ID  one  copy,  the  peril  must  not  be  avoided,  nor  the  diffi- 
culty refused. 

Of  the  readings  whi(^  this  emulation  of  amendment 
has  hitherto  produced,  some  from  the  labours  of  every 
publisher  I  have  advanced  into  the  test ;  those  are  to  be 
considered  as,  in  my  opinion,  sufficiently  supported ;  some 
I  have  rejected  without  mention,  as  evidently  erroneous ; 
some  I  have  left  in  the  notes  without  censure  or  approba- 
tion, as  resting  in  equipoise  between  objection  and  de- 
fence ;  and  some,  which  seemed  specious  but  not  right,  I 
have  inserted  with  a  subsequent  animadversion. 

Having  classed  the  observations  of  others,  I  was  at  last 
-  to  try  what  I  could  substitute  for  their  mistakes,  and  how 
I  could  supply  their  omissions.  I  collated  such  copies  as 
I  could  procure,  and  wished  for  more,  but  have  not  found 
the  collectors  of  these  rarities  very  communicative.  Of 
tbe  editions  which  chance  or  kindness  put  into  my  hands  I 
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hare  given  an  eoumeratioD,  that  I  may  not  .be  blamed  for 
ne^ectia^  what  I  had  not  the  power  to  do. 

By  examining  the  old  copies,  I  bood  fonnd  that  the  latw 
pablishen,  with  all  their  boastfi  of  dili^^ence,  suffered  many 
passages  to  stand  unauthorised,  and  contented  themselTes 
with  Rowe's  regulation  of  the  t«xt,  even  where  they  knew 
it  to  be  arbitrary,  and  with  a  little  consideration  might  have 
fonnd  it  to  be  wrong.  Some  of  these  alterations  are  only 
die  ejectioQ  of  a  word  for  one  that  appeared  to  him  more 
elegant  or  more  intelligible.  These  corruptions  I  have 
often  silently  rectified ;  for  the  history  of  our  language, 
and  the  true  force  of  our  words,  can  only  be  preserved,  by 
keeping  the  text  of  authors  free  from  adulteration.  Others, 
and  those  very  frequent,  smoothed  the  cadence,  or  regolated 
the  measure :  on  these  I  have  not  exercised  the  same  ri- 
gour ;  if  only  a  word  was  transposed,  or  a  particle  inserted 
or  omitted,  I  have  sometimes  suffered  the  line  to  stand ; 
for  the  inconstancy  of  the  copies  is  such,  as  that  soate 
liberties  may  be  easily  permitted.  But  this  practice  I  have 
not  suffered  to  proceed  far,  having  restored  the  primitive 
diction  wherever  it  conld  for  uay  reason  be  preferred. 

The  emendations,  which  c<mipBrison  of  copies  supplied, 
I  have  inserted  in  the  text;  sometimes,  where  the  im- 
provement was  slight,  without  notice,  and  sometimes  with 
an  account  of  the  reasons  of  the  change. 

Conjecture,  thou^  it  be  sometimes  unavoidable,  I  have 
not  wantonly  nor  Hcentiously  indulged.  It  has  been  my 
settled  principle,  that  the  reading  of  the  ancient  books  is 
prt^Mbly  true,  and,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  disturbed  for  the 
sake  of  el^^ance,  perspicuity,  or  mere  improvement  of  tiie 
sense.  For  though  much  credit  is  not  due  to  the  fide- 
Uty,  nor  any  to  the  judgment  of  die  first  publishers,  yet 
they  who  had  the  copy  before  their  eyes  were  more  likely 
to  read  it  right,  than  we,  who  read  it  only  by  imagination. 
But  it  is  evident  that  they  have  often  made  strange  mis- 
takes by  ignorance  or  negligence,  and  that,  theTef<»e, 
something  may  be  properly  attempted  by  criticism,  keep- 
ing the  middle  way  between  presumption  and  timidity. 
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Such  criticism  I  have  attnnpted  to  practise,  and,  where 
any  passage  appeared  inextricably  perplexed  have  endea-' 
Voured  to  discover  bow  it  may  be  recalled  to  sense,  with 
least  violence.  But  my  first  labour  is,  always  to  turn  the 
old  test  on  every  side,  and  try  if  there  be  any  interstice, 
through  which  light  can  find  its  way  ;  nor  would  Huetius 
himself  condemn  me,  as  refusing  the  trouble  of  research, 
for  the  ambition  of  alteration.  In  this  modest  industry  I 
have  not  been  onsuccessful.  I  have  rescued  many  lines 
from  the  violations  of  temerity,  and  secured  many  scenes 
fVom  the  inroads  of  correction.  I  have  adopted  the  Ro- 
man sentiment,  that  it  is  more  honourable  to  save  a  citi- 
zen than  to  kill  an  enemy,  and  have  been  more  careful  to 
protect  than  to  attack. 

I  have  preserved  the  common  distribution  of  the  plays 
into  acis,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  in  almost  all  the  plays 
void  of  authority.  Some  of  those  which  are  divided  in 
the  later  editions  have  no  division  in  the  first  folio,  and 
some  that  are  divided  in  the  folio  have  no  division  in  the 
preceding  copies.  The  settled  mode  of  the  theatre  ire- 
quires  four  intervals  in  the  play;  but  few,  if  any,  of  our 
aathor's  compositions  can  be  properly  distributed  in  that 
manner.  An  act  is  so  mnch  of  the  drama  as  passes  with- 
out intervention  of  time,  or  change  of  place.  A  paase 
makes  a  new  act.  In  every  real,  and,  therefore,  in  every 
imitative  action,  the  intervals  may,  be  more  or  fewer,  the 
restriction  of  five  acts  being  accidental  and  arbitrary. 
This  Shakespeare  knew,  and  this  he  practised  ;  his  plays 
were  written,  and,  at  first,  printed  in  one  unbroken  con- 
tinuity, and  ought  now  to  be  exhibited  with  short  pauses, 
interposed  as  often  as  the  scene  is  changed,  or  any  con- 
siderable time  is  required  to  pass.  This  method  would  at 
once  quell  a  thousand  absurdities. 

In  restoring  the  author's  works  to  their  integrity,  I  have 
considered  the  punctuation  as  wholly  in  my  power ;  for 
what  could  be  their  care  of  colons  and  commas,  who  cor- 
rupted words-  and  sentences  ?  .  Whatever  could  be  done 
by  adjnstifig  points,  is,  therefore,  silently  performed,  in    - 
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gome  plays  with  much  diligence,  in  others  vith  less;  it  is 
hard  to  keep  a  bus;  eye  steadily  fixed  npoa  evutescent 
atoms,  or  a  diacarsive  mind  apoa  evanescent  tmth. 

The  same  liber^  has  been  taken  with  a  few  particlea,  or 
other  words  of  slight  effect.  I  have  sometimes  inserted 
or  omitted  them  without  notice.  I  have  done  that  some- 
times, which  the  other  editors  have  done  always,  and 
which,  indeed,  the  state  of  the  text  may  sufficiently  justiiy. 

The  greater  part  of  readers,  instead  of  blanking  os  for 
passing  trifles,  vill  wonder. that  on  mere  trifles  so  much 
labour  is  expended,  with  such  importance  of  debate,  and 
such  solemnity  of  diction.  To  these  I  answer  with  con- 
fidence, that  they  are  judging  of  an  art  which  they  do  not 
understand;  yet  cannot  much  reproach  them  with  their 
ignorance,  nor  promise  that  they  would  become  in  general, 
by  learning  criticism,  more  useful,  happier,  or  wiser. 
'  As  I  practised  conjecture  more,  I  learned  to  trust  it 
less ;  and  af^  I  had  printed  a  few  plays,  resolved  to  in- 
sert none  of  my  own  readings  in  the  text.  Upon  (his 
£antiou  I  now  congrat;ilate  myself,  for  every  day  increases 
my  doubt  of  my  emendations. 

Since  I  have  confined  my  imagination  to  the  mai^n,  it 
must  not  be  considered  as  very  repseheusible,  if  I  have 
suffered  it  to  play  some  freaks  in  its  own  dominion.  Iliere 
is  no  danger  in  conjecture,  if  it  be  proposed  as  conjecture ; 
and  while  the  text  remains  uninjured,  those  changes  may 
be  safely  offered,  which  are  not  conddered,  even  by  him 
that  offers  them,  as  necessary  or  safe, 
-  If  my  readings  are  of  little  value,  they  have  not  been 
ostentatiously  displayed  or  importunately  oblmded.  I 
could  have  written  longer  notes,  for  the  art  of  writing 
notes  is  not  of  difficult  attainment.  The  work  is  performed^ 
first  by  railing  at  the  stupidity,  negligence,  ignorance,  and 
asinine  tastelessness  of  the  former  editors,  and  showing, 
from  all  that  goes  before  and  all  that  foUovrs,  the  inelegance 
and  absurdity  of  the  old  reading ;  then  by  proposing  some- 
thing, which  to  sup^^cial  readers  would  seem  specious, 
but  which  the  editor  rejects  with  indignation ;  then  by 
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producing  the  tnie  reading,  with  a  long  pwaphrase,  and 
concloding  with  loud  acclamations  on  the  discovery,  and  a 
sober  wish  for  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  genuine 
critLciBm. 

All  this  may  be  done,  and,  perhaps,  done  sometimeB 
without  impropriety.  But  I  have  always  suspected  that 
the  reading  is  right,  which  requires  many  words  to  prove 
it  wrong ;  and  the  emendation  wrong,  that  cannot  without 
so  much  labour  Eq>pear  to  be  rig^t.  The  justness  of  a 
happy  restoration  strikes  at  once,  and  the  moral  precept 
may  be  well  applied  to  criticism,  "  qnod  dnhitas  ne  feceris." 
To  dread  the  shore  which  he  sees  spread  with  wrecks, 
is  natural  to  the  sailor.  I  had  before  my  eye  bo  man; 
critical  adventures  ended  in  miscarriage,  that  caution  was 
forced  upon  me.  I  encountered  in  every  page,  wit 
stru^ling  with  its  own  sophistry,  and  learning  confused 
by  the  multiplicity  of  its  views.  I  was  forced  to  censure 
those  whom  I  admired,  end  could  not  bnt  reflect,  while  I 
was  dispossessing  their  emendations,  how  soon  the  »ame 
fate  might  happen  to  my  own,  and  how  man;  of  the  read- 
ings which  I  have  corrected  may  be,  b;  some  other  editor, 
defended  and  established. 

Critici  I  law,  thit  othm'  umes  efccc, 

And  fix  theiT  own,  with  libmu,  in  tlie  pUce ; 

Heir  own,  like  other*,  toon  theii  {dice  nuga'A, 

Or  dii^ipur'd,  and  left  the  fint  behind.  Fori. 

That  a  conjectural  critick  should  often  be  mistaken, 
cannot  be  wonderful,  either  to  otfaen  or  himself,  if  it  be 
considered,  that  in  his  art  there  is  no  system,  no  principal 
and  axiomatical  truth  that  regulates  subordinate  positions. 
His  chance  of  errour  is  renewed  at  every  attempt ;  an  ob> 
lique  view  of -the  passage,  a  slight  misapprehension  of  a 
phrase,  a  casual  inattention  to  the  parts  connected,  is  suf- 
ficient to  make  him  not  only  fail,  but  fail  ridiculously ;  and 
when  he  succeeds  best,  he  produces,  perhaps,  but  one 
reading  of  many  probable,  and  he  that  suggests  another 
will  always  be  able  to  diq>nte  his  claims. 

It  is  an  unhappy  state,  in  which  danger  n  hid  under  plea- 
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anre.  Tlie  allnnments  of  emendation  are  scarcely  resistible. 
Conjeoture  has  all  the  joy  and  all  the  pride  of  invention, 
and  he  that  has  once  started  a  happy  change,  is  too  mnoh 
deUghted  to  confer  what  objections  may  rise  against  it. 

Tet  conjectural  criticism  has  been  of  great  use  in  the 
learned  world ;  nor  is  it  my  intention  to  depreciate  a  stndy, 
that  has  exercised  so  many  mighty  minds,  from  the  revival 
of  leunbg  to  our  own  age,  from  the  bishop  of  Aleriai"  to 
English  Bentley.  The  criticks  on  ancient  authors  hare, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  sagacity,  many  assistances,  which 
the  editor  of  Shakespeare  is  condemned  to  want.  They 
are  employed  upon  grammatical  and  settled  langn^es, 
whose  construction  contributes  so  much  to  perspicuity, 
that  Homer  has  fewer  passages  onintelligible  than  Chaucer, 
The  words  have  not  only  a  known  regimen,  but  invariable 
quantities,  which  direct  and  confine  the  choice.  There 
are  commonly  more  manuscripts  than  one^  and  they  do 
'not  often  ccmepire  in  the  same  mistakes.  Yet  Scaliger 
could  confess  to  Salmasius  how  little  satisfaction  his  emenda- 
tioiis  gave  him :  "  Iliudnnt  nobis  conjectone  nostra,  qnarum 
nog  pudet,  pcwteaqnam  in  meliores  codices  incidimus."  And 
lipsius  conld  complain  that  criticks  were  making  faults, 
by  trying  to  remove  them :  "  Ut  olim  vitiis,  ita  nunc  reme- 
diis  laboratur.  And,  indeed,  where  mere  oonjeotore  is  to 
be  tised,  the  emendations  of  Soaliger  and  Lipsiiu,  ootwith- 
Btaodiag  th^  wonderful  sagacity  and  erudition,  are  often 
tagne  and  disputable,  like  mine  or  Theobald's. 

Perhaps  I  may  not  be  more  censured  for  doing  wrong, 
ttan  for  doing  littie ;  for  raising  in  the  pnblick  expecta- 
tionB  which  at  last  I  have  not  answered.  The  expectation 
of  ignorance  is  indefinite,  and  that  of  knowledge  is  often 


!  wu  Mcretai;  to  the  VtUcao  libni;  dnriag  Ihe 
papacica  of  Paul  the  iccaDd  and  Siitm  tlie  fourth.  By  Ok  fonaa,  b«  wU 
employed  to  luperintend  luch  worki  ai  were  to  be  multiplied  b;  tbe  Dew  ul  of 
ftintiug,  at  thu  lime  brought  lata  Rome.  He  publkhed  HeiodotDi,  Stivbo, 
LJTj,  Aqlu  Oclliaa,  &c.  Hii  icboolielkiw,  Cftidina]  d«  Coif,  procured  him 
Um  biiliopiic  of  Accia,  a  piovince  in  Conic& ;  aod  Paul  the  lecood  after- 
waidi  appointed  him  to  that  of  Aieria,  ia  the  Hme  island,  where  he  died  in 
1493.    See  Fabric  Bibl.  Ut.  iii.  894,  and  Steevtiu,  ia  Malone'i  Shak.  >.  106. 
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tyrannical.  It  is  hard  to  Eatisfy  those  who  know  not  what 
to  demand,  or  those  who  demand  by  deaijpi  what  they 
think  impossible  to  be  done.  I  have,  indeed,  disappointed 
no  opinion  more  than  my  owd  ;  yet  I  have  endeavoured 
to  perform  my  task  with  no  slight  solicitude.  Not  a  single 
passage  in  the  whole  work  has  appeared  to  me  corrupt, 
vhicb  I  have  not  attempted  to  restore  i  ox  obscure,  which 
I  have  not  eadeavoured  to  illustrate.  In  many  I  have 
failed,  like  others ;  and  from  many,  after  all  my  efforts,  I 
have  retreated,  and  confessed  the  repulse.  I  have  not 
passed  over,  with  affected  superiority,  what  is  equally  diffi- 
cult to  the  reader  and  to  myself,  but,  where  I  could  not 
instruct  him,  have  owned  my  ignorance.  I  might  easily 
have  accumulated  a  mass  of  seeming  learning  upon  ea^ 
scenes;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  imputed,  to  negligence, 
that,  where  nothing  was  necessary,  nothing  has  been  done, 
or  that,  where  others  have  said  enough,  I  have  said  no 
more. 

Notes  are  often  necessary,  but  they  are  necessary  evils. 
Let  him,  that  is  yet  noacquainted  with  the  powers  of 
Shakespeare,  and  who  desires  to  feel  the  highest  pleasure 
that  the  drama  can  give,  read  every  play,  from  the  first 
scene  to  the  last,  with  utter  negligence  of  all  his  commen- 
tators. When  bis  fancy  is  once  on  the  wiqg,  let  it  not 
stoop  at  correction  or  explanation.  When  his  atteatioa  is 
strongly  engaged,  let  it  disdain  alike  to  turn  aside  to  the. 
name  of  Theobald  and  of  Pope,  Let  him  read  on  tbrongb 
brightness  and  obscurity,  through  integrity  and  corruption  ; 
let  him  preserve  his  comprehension  of  the  dialogue  and  bis 
interest  in  the  fable.  And  when  the  pleasores  of  novelty 
have  ceased,  lethim  attempt  exactness,  and  read  the  com- 
mentators. 

Particular  passages  are  cleared  by  notes,  but  the  general 
effect  of  the  work  is  weakened.  The  mind  is  refrigerated 
by  interruption ;  the  thoughts  are  diverted  from  the  prin- 
cipal subject;  the  reader  is  weary,  be  suspects  not  why  ; 
and  at  last  throws  away  the  book  which  he  has  too  dili- 
gently studied. 
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Ptnrts  ore  oot  to  be  examined  till  the  whole  has  been 
sturveyed ;  there  is  a  kind  of  iateUectnal  remoteness  ne- 
cessary for  the  comprehensiDB  of  any  f^reei  work  in  its  full 
desi^  and  in  its  true  proportions ;  a  close  approach  shows 
(he  smaller  niceties,  bat  the  beanty  of  the  whole  is  dis- 
cerned no  longer. 

It  is  not  very  grateful  to  consider  how  littltt  the  succes- 
sion of  editors  has  added  to  this  author's  power  of  pleasing. 
He  was  read,  admired,  studied,  and  imitated,  while  he 
was  yet  deformed  with  all  the  improprieties  which  ignorance 
and  neglect  could  accumulate  upon  him ;  while  the  read- 
ing was  yet  not  rectified,  nor  his  allostonfl  understood ;  yet 
then  did  Dryden  prononnce  "  that  Shakespeare  was  the 
man,  who,  of  all  modem  and,  perhaps,  ancient  poets, 
had  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  soul.  All  the 
images  of  nature  were  still  present  to  him,  and  he  drew 
them  not  laboriously,  but  luckily :  when  he  describes  any 
thing,  yon  more  than  see  it,  you  feel  it  too.  Those,  who 
accose  him  to  have  wanted  learning,  give  him  the  greater 
commendation :  he  was  naturally  learned :  he  needed  not 
the  spectacles  of  books  to  read  nature ;  he  looked  inwards, 
and  found  her  there.  I  cannot  say  he  is  every  where 
alike ;  were  he  so,  I  shoald  do  him  injury  to  compare  him 
with  the  greatest  of  muikind.  He  is  many  times  flat  and 
insipid  ;  his  comick  wit  degenerating  into  clinches,  his  se- 
rious swelling  into  bombast.  But  he  is  always  great  when 
some  great  occasion  is  presented  to  him :  uo  man  can  say, 
he  ever  had  a  fit  subject  for  his  wit,  and  did  not  then  raise 
himself  as  high  above  the  rest  of  poets. 

Quantum  lenti  ulenl  ialai  vibunia cupreni.'' 

It  b  to  be  lamented  that  such  a  writer  should  want  a 
commentary ;  that  his  language  should  become  obsolete, 
or  his  sentiments  obscure.  But  it  is  vain  to  carry  wishes 
beyond  the  condition  of  human  things ;  that  which  must 
happen  to  all,  has  happened  to  Shakespeare,  by  accident 
and  time ;-  and  more  than  has  been  sufiercd  by  any  other 
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writer  rince  die  ose  of  types^,  hu  been  suffered  by  him 
thron^h  bis  own  negligence  of  fame,  or,  perhaps,  by  Uist 
saperiority  of  mind,  wbich  despised  its  own  performancea, 
when  it  compared  thera  with  its  powen,  and  judged  those 
works  unworthy  to  be  preserred,  which  the  criticks  of  fol- 
lowing ages  were  to  contend  for  the  fome  of  reatoriog  and 
explaining. 

Among  these  candidates  of  inferioor  fame,  I  am  now  to 
Stand  the  judgment  of  the  publick  ;  and  wish  that  I  could 
confidently  produce  my  commentary  as  equal  to  the  en- 
couragement which  I  have  had  the  hoDoar  of  receiving. 
Every  work  of  tins  kind  is  by  its  nature  deficient,  and  I 
should  feel  little  solicitude  about  the  sentence,  were  it  to 
be  pronounced  only  by  the  skilful  and  the  learned. 

*  See  tU*  ««iertioii  refuted  b;  •uui>{>1m  in  ■  fonnec  note. — Ed. 
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TEMPEST. 
It  is  observed  of  The  Tempest,  that  its  plan  is  regular  ; 
tluB  the  an^or  of  The  Revisal'  thinks,  what  I  tlunk  too, 
an  accidental  effect  of  Uie  story,  not  intended  or  regarded 
by  onr  anthor.  Bnt  whatever  might  be  Shakespeare's  in- 
tention in  forming  or  adopting  the  plot,  he  has  made  it  in- 
'  stmmental  to  the  prodaction  of  many  characters,  diversified 
with  boundless  invention,  and  preserved  with  profound 
skill  in  nature,  extensive  knowledge  of  opinions,  and  ac- 
eoiate  observation  of  life.  In  a  single  drama  are  here  ex- 
hibited princes,  conrtiers,  and  sailors,  all  speaking  in  their 
real  characters.  There  is  the  agency  of  airy  spirits,  and 
of  an  earthly  goblin ;  the  operations  of  magick,  the  tumntts 
of  a  storm,  the  adventores  of  a  desert  island,  the  native 
effusion  of  untaught  affection,  the  punishment  of  guilt,  and 
the  final  happiness  of  the  pair  for  whom  onr  passions  and 
reason  are  equally  interested. 

TWO  GENTLEMEN  OP  VERONA. 
In  this  play  there  is  a  strange  mixture  of  knowledge 
and  ignorance,  of  care  and  negligence.     The  versification 
is  often  excellent,  the  allusions  are  learned  and  just;  bnt 

T  ill.  H«Blli,  wlio  wrau  a  RcvUal  of  Stnkupure'i  text,  publitbed  in  8to. 
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the  author  conveys  bis  heroes  hj  sea  from  one  inland  town 
to  another  in  the  same  country ;  he  places  the  emperonr 
at  Milan,  and  sends  his  yoiin^  men  to  attend  him,  but 
never  mentions  him  more;  he  makes  Protheus,  after  an 
interview  with  Silvia,  say  he  has  only  seen  her  picture  ;* 
and,  if  we  may  credit  the  old  copies,  he  has,  by  mistakiag 
place?,  left  his  scenery  inextricable.  The  reason  of  all 
this  confusion  seems  to  be,  that  he  took  hiH  story  from  a 
novel,  which  he  sometimes  followed,  and  sometimes  for- 
sook, sometimes  remembered,  and  sometimes  forgot. 

That  this  play  is  rightly  attributed  to  Shakespeare,  I 
have  little  doubt.  If  it  be  taken  from  him,  to  whom  shall 
it  be  given?  This  question  may  be  asked  of  all  the  dis- 
puted plays,  except  Titus  Andronicus ;  and  it  will  be 
found  ntoro  credible  that  Shakespeare  might  sometimes 
sink  below  his  highest  flights,  than  that  any  other  should 
rise  up  to  his  lowest. 

MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 
Of  this  play  there  is  a  tradition  preserved  by  Mr.  Rowe, 
that  it  was  written  at  the  command  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
who  was  so  delighted  with  the  character  of  Falstaff,  that 
she  wished  it  to  be  diflTused  through  more  plays ;  bat,  sns- 
pectiog  that  it  might  pall  by  continued  nniformity,  directed 
the  poettodiversifyhis  manner,  by  showing  him  in  love.  No 
task  is  harder  than  that  of  writing  to  the  ideas  of  another. 
Shakespeare  knew  what  the  queen,  if  the  story  be  true, 
seems  not  to  have  known,  that  by  any  real  passion  of  ten- 
derness, the  selfish  craft,  the  careless  jollity,  and  the  lazy 
luxury  of  Falstaff  must  have  suffered  so  much  abatement, 

•  Thu  ii  not  ■  blunder  of  Sbake^are'a,  but  a  mistake  of  Johmoo'l,  «ho 
conaiden  (be  punge  alEuded  to  in  ■  more  literal  leDie  than  the  aathor  ia- 
tended  it.  Sir  Frotcua.  il  it  true,  bad  teen  ^via  (or  a  few  momenli ;  bat 
though  he  conld  form  from  thecce  some  idea  of  her  person,  he  wai  still  nnae- 
qoainted  with  her  temper,  mannen,  uid  the  quBiidea  of  her  mind.  Me,  there- 
fofc,  couiden  himself  u  having  aeen  her  picture  onij.  The  tboughl  a  juil 
aitd  elegantly  expteiMd.  So  in  the  Scornful  Lady,  the  elder  Loreteu  ht*  (o 
her,  "  I  was  mad  once  when  1  loved  pictures.  For  what  are  ihapt  and 
nJiHirt  else  but  piciuru?" — Mason  in  Malone'i  Shak.  iv.  137. — E«< 
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that  little  ofhu  former  cast  would  have  lemaiQed.  Fal- 
staff  conld  not  tove,  biit  by  ceaaiog  to  be  FalstafT.  He 
could  oDly  counterfeit  love,  and  his  professions  could  be 
prompted,  not  by  the  hope  of  pleasure,  but  of  money. 
Thus  the  poet  approached  as  near  as  he  could  to  the  work 
enjoined  him ;  yet  having,  perhaps,  in  the  former  plays, 
completed  his  own  idea,  seems  not  to  have  been  able  to 
give  Falstaff  all  his  former  power  of  entertainment. 

This  comedy  is  remarkable  for  (be  variety  and  number 
of  the  personals,  who  exhibit  more  characters  appro- 
priated and  discriminated,  than,  perhaps,  can  be  found  in 
any  other  play- 

Whether  Shakespeare  was  the  first  that  produced  upon 
the  English  stage  the  effect  of  language  distorted  and  de- 
praved by  provincial  or  foreign  pronunciation,  I  cannot 
certainly  decide*.  This  mode  of  forming  ridiculous  cha- 
racters can  confer  praise  only  on  him  who  originally  dis- 
covered it,  for  it  requires  not  much  of  either  wit  or  judg- 
ment; its  success  must  be  derived  almost  wholly  from  the 
player,  bat  its  power  in  a  skilful  mouth  even  he  that  de- 
spises it  is  nnable  to  resist. 

The  conduct  of  this  drama  is  deficient ;  the  action  be- 
gins and  ends  often  before  the  conclusion,  aod  the  difTcr- 
ent  parts  might  change  places  without  inconvenience ;  butt 
its  general  power,  that  power  by  which  all  works  of  genius  | 
shall  finally  be  tried,  is  such,  that,  perhaps,  it  never  yet  I 
had  reader  or  spectator,  who  did  not  think  it  too  soon  at) 
an  end. 

MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 

TTiere  is,  perhaps,  not  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays  more 

'  In  the  ThTtt  ladiei  of  London,  1584,  a  the  chaiacter  of  in  llalian  mer- 
duuit,  lery  itroogiy  maiked  by  foreign  pronuncialion.  Dr.  Dodjpoll,  in  iKe 
Comcdj  which  bean  hi*  name,  ii,  like  Ciius,  a  Fr»ndi  phyacian.  This  piece 
appeared,  at  Itaal,  a  year  before  The  Merry  Wive«  of  WimUor.  ITie  hero  of  U 
■peaki  Mch  aooliier  jargon  at  Ihe  anlagoniM  of  Sir  Hogh,  and,  like  him,  a 
cheated  of  his  miitre«.  In  Kveial  other  pieces,  more  ancient  than  the  e arhe»l 
of  Sbakeipeare'i,  pravincial  chanicten  are  in  trod  need— Sleevem. 

In  the  old  pUj  of  Henry  V.  French  ioldien  are  introduced  (peaking  broken 
KngliA— BM»ell. 
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darkened  than  Uiia,  by  the  peciiIiaritieB  of  its  antbor,  aod 
ike  uDBkilfnlnesi  of  it§  editors,  by  distortions  of  phrase,  or 
negligence  of  transcription. 

The  novel  of  Giraldi  Cynthio,  from  which  Shakespeare 
is  supposed  to  have  borrowed  this  fable,  may  be  read  in 
Shakespeare  Illastrated,  elegantly  translated,  with  remarks, 
which  will  assist  the  inquirer  to  discover  how  mn<^  ab- 
snrdi^  Shakespeare  has  admitted  or  avoided. 

I  cannot  bat  snspect  that  some  other  bad  new  modelled 
the  novel  of  Cynthio,  or  written  a  story  which,  in  some 
particnlars,  resembled  it,  and  that  Cynthio  was  not  the 
author  whom  Shakespeare  immediately  followed.  The 
emperour,  in  Cynthio,  is  named  Maximine ;  the  diike,  in 
Shakespeare's  enumeration  of  the  persons  of  the  drama,  is 
called  Vincentlo.  This  appears  a  very  slight  remark ;  but 
since  the  duke  has  no  name  ip  the  play,  nor  is  ever  men- 
tioned but  by  his  title,  why  should  he  be  called  Vincentio 
among  the  persons,  but  because  the  name  was  copied  from 
the  story,  and  placed  superfluously  at  the  head  of  the  list. 
by  the  mere  habit  of  transcription  ?  It  is,  tberefwe,  likely 
that  there  was  then  a  story  of  Vincentio  duke  of  Vienna, 
different  from  that  of  Maximine  emperour  of  the  Romans. 

Of  this  play,  the  light  or  comick  part  is  very  natural 
and  pleasing,  bat  the  grave  scenes,  if  a  few  passages  be 
excepted,  have  more  labour  than  elegance.  The  plot  is 
rather  intricate  than  artful.  The  time  of  the  action  is  in- 
definite ;  some  time,  we  know  not  how  much,  must  have 
elapsed  between  the  recess  of  the  duke  and  the  imprison- 
ment of  Claudio ;  for  he  must  have  learned  the  story  of 
Mariana  in  his  disguise,  or  he  delegated  his  power  to  a 
man  already  known  to  be  corrupted.  The  unities  of  action 
and  place  are  sufficiently  preserved. 

LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 

In  this  play,  which  all  tiie  editors  have  concurred  to 

censure,  and  some  have  rejected  as  unworthy  of  our  poet, 

it  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  many  passages  mean, 

childish  and  vulgar;  and  some  which  ought  not  to  have 
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been  exhibited,  at  we  are  told  they  were,  to  a  maidea 
queen.  But  there  are  scattered  through  the  whole  many 
sparlu  of  genius ;  nor  is  there  any  play  that  has  moie  evi- 
dent marks  of  the  hand  of  Shakespeare". 

HIDSUMMER-NIOHT-S  DREAM. 
Wild  and  fantastica]  as  this  play  is,  all  the  parts,  in  their 
variotu  modes,  are  well  written,  and  give  the  kind  of  plea- 
sure which  the  author  designed.  Fairies  in  his  time  were 
much  in  fashion ;  common  tradition  had  made  them  familiar, 
and  Spenser's  poem  bad  made  them  great'. 

-MERCHANT  OP  VENICE. 

It  has  been  lately  discovered,  that  (his  feble  is  taken 
from  a  story  in  the  Pecorone '  of  Ser  Giovanni  Fiorenlino, 
a  novelist,  who  wrote  in  137S.  The  story  has  been  pnblished 
in  English,  and  I  have  epitomized  the  translation.  The 
translator  is  of  opinion  that  the  choice  of  the  caskets  ia 
borrowed  from  a  tale  of  Boccace,  which  I  have,  likewise, 
abridged,  though  I  believe  that  Shakespeare  must  have 
had  some  other  novel  in  view. 

Of  The  Merchant  of  Venice  the  style  is  even  and  easy, 
vhh  few  pecaHarities  of  diction,  or  anomalies  of  construc- 
tion. The  comick  part  raises  laughter,  and  the  serious 
fixes  expectation.  The  probabili^  of  either  one  or  the 
other  story  cannot  be  maintained.     The  union  of  two  ac- 

■  See,  howew.  Dr.  Drtkc'i  EaMj*  an  Ramblei  tus.  ii.  392.— Ed. 

■  Johmon'i  condading  obacTTaiian  on  thii  play,  ii  not  coucdTtd  with  hit, 
■mtl  jadgmeM,  There  ii  an  asalggy  or  resembluice  whatever  between  tbe 
biriti  or  Speseer,  xai  thou  of  Shekopcare.  The  hiiiti  oF  Spenm,  u  appeM* 
Innn  hi*  deKsiplioa  of  them  in  tbe  ucond  book  of  the  Faeiie  Qneeoe,  Canto 
10.  were  a  lace  of  moitali  created  bj  FromellMai,  of  the  hnniaa  nie,  ibepe,  and 
■0ectioni,  uid  lubjcct  to  Ueitii.  Bui  Ihue  of  ^aketpeare,  and  of  conunoD  tn> 
ditioa,  as  JohnioD  caUi  them,  we[e  a  diminutive  race  of  q)OTlful  beiDgi,  eik- 
dowed  with  immcrtili^  and  mpeniatanj  power,  totally  different  from  thoM 
,of  SpoiMT. — H.  Muoir. 

>  TlwfintQOTel  of  the  fourth  day.  An  epitome  of  the  noveli,  from  which  tba- 
•tory  of  Ihii  play  it  toppoMd  to  be  taken,  it. appended  to  it  in  Miloae'a  edition^ 
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tiom  in  one  event  is,  in  this  drama,  eminently  buppy.  Dry- 
den  was  much  pleased  with  his  nwa  address  in  connecting 
the  two  plots  of  his  Spanish  Friar,  which  yet,  I  believe, 
the  critick  will  find  excelled  by  this  play. 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 
Of  this  play  the  fable  is  wild  and  pleasing.  I  know  not 
how  the  ladies  will  approve  the  facility  with  which  both 
Rosalind  and  Celia  give  away  their  hearts.  To  Celia 
much  may  be  forgiven  for  the  heroism  of  her  friendship. 
The  character  of  Jaqnes  is  natural  and  well  preserved. 
The  comick  dialogue  is  very  sprightly,  with  less  mixture  of 
low  buffoonery  than  in  some  other  plays ;  and  the  graver 
part  is  elegant  and  harmonious.  By  hastening  to  the  end 
of  his  work,  Shakespeare  suppressed  the  dialogue  between 
the  usurper  and  tbe  hermit,  and  lost  on  opportunity  of  ex- 
hibiting a  moral  lesson,  in  which  he  mi^t  have  found  mat- 
ter worthy  of  his  highest  powers. 

TAMING  OP  THE  SHREW. 

Of  this  play  the  two  plots  are  so  well  united,  that  they 
can  hardly  be  called  two,  without  injury  to  the  art  with 
which  they  are  iuterwoven.  The  attention  is  entertained 
with  all  the  variety  of  a  double  plot,  yet  b  not  distracted 
by  unconnected  incidents. 

Tbe  part  between  Catharine  and  Petruchio  is  eminently 
sprightly  and  diverting.  At  the  marriage  of  Bianca,  the 
arrival  of  the  real  father,  perhaps,  produces  more  per- 
plexity than  pleasure.  The  whole  pUy  is  very  popular 
and  diverting. 

ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 

This  play  has  many  delightful  scenes,  though  not  suffi- 
ciently probable,  and  some  happy  characters,  though  not 
new,  nor  produced  by  any  deep  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture. Porolles  is  a  boaster  and  a  coward,  such  as  has 
always  been  the  sport  of  the  stage,  but,  perhaps,  never 
raised  more  laughter  or  contempt  than  in  the  hands  of 
Shakespeare. 
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I  eannot  reooocile  my  heart  to  Bertram ;  a  man .  noble 
witbont  generoa^,  and  yonn^  Tithgat  troth;  who  mBrries 
Helen  as  a  coward,  and  leaves  her  as  a  profligate:  when 
she  ia  dead  b;  hia  unkindnesa,  sneaki  home  to  a  §econd 
marriage,  is  aoooaed  by  a  woman  whom  he  hu  wronged,  de- 
fends himself  by  falsehood,  and  k  dJamaaoi  to  h^>pine89'. 

The  story  of  Bertram  an^  JMaan  had  been  ttrid  before 
of  Mariana  and  Angelo,  and,  to  confess  the  traUi,  scarcely 
merited  to  be  heard  a  leooad  time. 

TWELFTH  NIGHT.. 
This  play  is,  in  the  graver  part,  elegant  and  easy,  and,  in 
some  of  the  lighter  soenea,  exquisitely  htunorons.  Agne- 
cheek  is  drawn  with  great  propriety,  but  his  character  is, 
in  a  great  measure,  that  of  natural  fatuity,  and  is,  there- 
(atti,  not  the  proper  prey  of  a  satirist.  The  soliloquy  of 
Bftdvolio  is  truly  comiok  i  be  U  betrayed  to  ridicule  merely 
by  his  pride.  The  marriage  of  Olivia,  and  the  sncoeeding 
perplexity,  though  well  enough  contrived  to  divert  on  the 
stage,  wants  credibility,  and  fails  to  produce  the  proper  in- 
stmction  required  in  ^  dltMlki  H  it  exhibits  no  just  pic- 
ture o(  life. 

WINTER'S  TALK. 

T^e  stoiy  of  ttus  play  is  taken  from  The  Pleasant 
History  of  Dorastus  and  Fawnia,  written  by  Robert 
Greene. 

This  play,  as  Dr.  Warborton  jostly  observes,  is,  with  all 
its  absurdities,  very  entertaining.  The  character  of  Au- 
tolyeos  ia  very  naturally  eone^ived,  and  strongly  repre- 


MACBETH. 

This  play  is  deservedly  celebrated  for  the  propriety  of 
its  fictions,  and  solemnity,  graudeur,  and  variety  of  its 
action;  bat  it  has  no  nice  discriminations  of  character;  the  f 

*Tlu«oiHmoii(iFthc  ditraclcr  of  Bcitnm  U  utBinad  at  cauidenfak  length 
ia  Ab New  MoMtlj  M^*iiiia,  iv.  48I^Eb. 
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events  are  too  gieat  to  admit  tbe  inBuence  of  |nrti«ular 
dkpositiQus,  and  the  course  of  the  action  necessarily  deter- 
Bines  the  conduct  of  the  -agests. 

The  danger  of  ambition  is  xrell  described;  aitd  I  know 
nol  wfaed^r  it  may  not  be  said,  in  defence  of  some  parts 
which  now  seem  improbable,  that,  in  Sliakei^eBre's  time,  it 
was  seceasary  to  warn  credality  against  vain  and  illusive 
predietioiu. 

The  passions  are  directed  to  their  true  end.  Lady  Blac-  . 
betfa  is  merely  detested^  and  though  the  courage  of  Mac- 
beth preserves  some  esteem,  yet  every  reader  rejoices  at 
kiafall. 

KING  JOHN. 

The  tragedy  of  King  John,  though  not  written  with  the 
atmost  power  of  Shakespeare,  is  varied  with  a  very  pleas- 
ing interchange  of  inoideilta  and  characters.  The  lady's 
grief  is  very  affecting,  and  the  character  of  the  bastard 
contains  that  mixture  of  greatness  and  levi^  which  this 
author  d^^ted  to  exhibit. 

KING  RICHARD  II. 

This  play  is  extracted  from  the  Chronicle  of  Holinshed, 
in  which  many  passages  may  be  found  which  Shakespeare 
has,  with  very  little  alteration,  transplanted  into  his  scenes ; 
particularly.a  speech  of  the  bishop  of  Carlisle  in  defence 
of  King  Richard's  unalienable  right,  and  immunity  from 
human  jurisdiction. 

Jornon,  wfaQ,  in  his  Catiline  and  Sejasua,  has  inserted 
maoy  speeches  from  the  Roman  historians,  was,  perhaps, 
induced  to  that  practice  by  the  example  of  Shakespeare, 
who  bad  condescended  sometimes  to  copy  more  ignoble 
writers,  fiat  Shakespeare  had  more  of  his  own  then  Jon- 
son,  and,  if  he  sometimes  was  willing  to  spare  his  labour, 
showed  by  what  he  performed  at  other  times,  that  his  ex- 
tracts were  made  by  choice  or  idleness  rather  than  neces- 
sity. 

This  play  is  one  of  those  which  Shakespeare  has  appa- 
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Mntly  revised  ^i  but  as  sucoess  id  wsHeb  of  inveotioa  U 
Bot  ftlwajv  iHvportionrie  to  laboor,  it  is  not  finiahod  at 
last  with  the  happy  foToe  of  some  other  of  hia  tn^edieSr 
nor  oaD  be  said  mnch  to  affect  the  passions  or-  enlarge  | 
the  uaderstandiii^.  ' 

KING  HENRY  IV.  PART  II. 
I  fancy  every  reader,  whm  he  ends  this  play,  cries  out 
with  Desdemona,  "  Omost  lame  and  iaipotent  coadiuioD  I" 
As  this  play  was  not,  to  onr  knowledge,  divided  into  acts 
by  the  author,  I  could  be  eootent  to  conclude  it  widi  the 
death  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 

"  In  ibu  Jecuukm  •hill  Harrj  die." 

These  scenes,  which  now  make  the  fifth  act  of  Heniy  tV. 
ihi^ht  then  be  the  first  of  Henry  V.  but  the  troth  is,  tiiat 
they  do  not  unite  very  commodiously  to  either  play.  When 
these  plays  were  represented,  I  believe  they  ended  aa  they 
are  now  ended  in  the  books;  but  Shakespeare  seems  to 
have  designed  that  the  whole  series  of  acUon,  iVom  the 
beginning  of  Richard  II.  to  the  end  of  Henry  V.  shonid 
be  considered  by  the  reader  as  one  work,  upon  one  plui, 
only  broken  into  parts  by  the  necessity  of  exhibition. 

None  of  Shakespeare's  plays  are  more  read  than  die 
first  and  second  parts  of  Henry  IV.  Periiaps  no  anfbor 
has  ever  in  two  plays  afforded  so  mnch  delight,  llie  great 
events  are  interesting,  for  the  fate  of  kingdoms  depend* 
npon  them;  the  slighter  occnrrences  are  diverting,  and, 
except  one  or  two,  saSiciently  probable;  the  incidents  are 
mnltiplied  with  wonderful  fertility  of  invention,  and  the 
characters  diversified  with  the  utmost  nicety  of  discern- 
ment,  and  the  profoundest  skill  io  the  natnre  of  men. 

llie  prince,  who  u  Ae  hero  both  of  the  comick  and 
tragick  part,  is  a  young  man  of  great  d>ilities  and  violent 

*  The  notioB  tbat  ^akeipawe  nviied  Uiii  fUj,  tboagk  it  hai  kmf  pnraiM, 
■ppnit  lo  mi  utremel;  doablfnl ;  or  to  ipeak  more  plunl;,  I  do  not  believe  it. 
Maiohe.  See  too  the  Ena;  od  the  Chronologinl  order  of  Shikopetrc'i  flky, 
Milone'i  Hilioo.  ■>. 
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}>asaion§,  wliOBe  Bentiments  are  i^t,  thoagh  his  aotioBS 
are  wrong;  whose  virtnea  are  obscnred  hj  negligence, 
and  whose  understanding  im  dissipated  by  levity.  In  his 
idle  hours  he  is  rather  loose  than  wicked ;  and  when  tlie 
occasion  forces  out  his  latent  qualities,  he  is  great  without 
effort,  and  brave  without  tumult.  The  trifler  is  roused 
into  a  hero,  and  the  hero  again  reposes  in  the  trifler. 
This  character  is  great,  original  and  just. 

Percy  is  a  nigged  soldier,  cholerick  and  quarrelsome, 
and  has  only  the  soldier's  virtues,  generosi^  and  courage. 
X  But  Falstaff,  unimitated,  uninjitable  Falstaff,  how  shall 
A  I  describe  thee !  thou  compound  of  sense  and  vice ;  of 
sense  which  may  be  admired,  but  not  esteemed ;  of  vice 
which  may  be  despised,  but  hardly  detested.  Falstaff  is 
a  character  loaded  with  faults,  and  with  those  faults  which 
naturally  produce  contempt.  He  is  a  thief  and  a  glutton, 
a  coward  and  a  boaster,  always  ready  to  cheat  the  weak, 
and  prey  upon  the  poor ;  to  terrify  the  timorous,  and  insult 
the  defenceless.  At  ouoe  obsequious  aud  malignant,  he  sa- 
tirizes in  their  absence  those  whom  he  lives  by  flattering. 
He  is  familiar  with  the  prince  only  as  an  agent  of  vice, 
bat  of  this  familiarity  he  is  so  proud,  as  not  only  to  be  sn- 
percilions  and  haughty  with  common  men,  but  to  think  his 
interest  of  importance  to  the  duke  of  lAncasler.  Yet  the 
man  thus  cormpt,  thus  despicable,  makes  himself  necessary 
to  the  prince  that  despises  him,  by  the  most  pleasing  of  all 
qualitieB,  perpetual  gaiety,  by  an  unfailing  power  of  excitr 
ing  laughter,  which  is  the  more  freely  indtdged,  as  his  wit 
is  not  of  the  splendid  or  ambitious  kind,  but  consists  in 
easy  scapes  and  sallies  of  levity,  which  make  sport,  bat 
rfuse  no  envy.  It  must  be  observed,  that  he  is  stained 
with  no  enormous  or  sanguinary  crimes,  so  that  his  licen- 
A  tiousuess  is  not  so  offensive  but  that  it  may  be  borne  ftx 
I  his  mirth. 

The  moral  to  bo  drawn  from  this  representation  is,  that 
no  man  is  more  dangerons  than  be  that,  with  a  will  to  cor- 
rupt, hath  the  power  to  please ;  and  that  neither  wit  nor 
hones^  ought  to  think  themselves  safe  with  such  a  compa- 
nion, when  tfaej  see  Henry  seduced  by  Falstaff. 
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KING  HENRY  V. 


Hiu  piny  has  man;  scenes  of  high  dignity,  and  many 
of  easy  merriment.  The  character  of  the  king  is  veil 
snpported,  except  in  his  courtship,  where  he  has  neither 
the  vivacity  of  Hal,  nor  the  grandeur  of  Henry.  The 
humour  of  Pistol  is  very  happily  continued ;  his  chwacter 
has,  perhaps,  been  the  model  of  all  the  bailies  that  have  yet 
i^>peared  on  the  English  stage. 

The  lines  given  to  the  chorus  have  many  admirers;  but 
the  truth  is,  that  in  them  a  little  may  be  praised,  and  much 
must  be  foi^ven :  nor  can  it  be  easily  discovered  why  the 
intelligence  given  by  the  chorus  is  more  necessary  in  this 
play  than  in  many  others  where  it  is  omitted.  The  great  I 
defect  of  this  play  is  the  emptiness  and  narrowness  of  the  I 
last  act,  which  a  veiy  little  diligence  might  have  easily  I 
avoided. 

KING  HENRY  VI.    PART  I. 

Of  this  play  there  is  no  copy  ^rlier  than  that  of  the 
folio  in  161^,  tbongh  the  two  succeeding  parts  are  extant 
in  two  editions  in  quarto.  That  the  second  and  third 
parts  were  published  without  the  first,  may  be  admitted,  as 
no  weak  proof  that  the  copies  were  surreptitiously  ob- 
tained, and  that  the  printers  of  that  lime  gave  the  pnblick 
those  plays,  not  snub  as  the  author  designed,  but  such  as 
they  could  get  them.  That  this  play  was  written  before 
the  two  others  is  indubitably  collected  from  the  series  of  ^ 
events ;  that  it  was  written  and  played  before  Henry  V.  is  > 
^parent,  because  in  the  epilogue  there  is  mention  made 
of  diis  play,  and  not  of  the  other  parts : 

Henry  the  liitfa  in  iwaddling  bands  croon'il  king, 
Whoae  iLKte  K  nuuij  had  i^  the  managii^ 
That  tllej  kat  France,  and  made  all  Englaod  rue. 
Which  oft  <ntf  (Uige  hath  •homi. 

France  is  lost  in  this  play-     The  two  following  contain,  as 
'  the  old  title  imports,  the  contention  of  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster. 
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The  two  first  parts  of  Henr^  YI.  were  printed  in  1600. 
WhoD  HeDiy  V.  was  written,  we  know  uot,  but  it  was 
printed  likewise  in  1600,  and,  therefore,  before  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  and  second  parts :  the  first  part  of  Henry  VI. 
had  been  often  shown  on  the  ^tage,  and  would  certainly 
have  appeared  in  its  place  had  the  author  been  the  pub- 
lisher. 

KING  HENRY  VI.    PART  III. 

The  three  parts  of  Henry  VI.  are  suspected,  by  Mr. 
Theobald,  of  being  supposititious,  and  are  declared,  b; 
Dr.  Warbnrton,  to  be  certainly  not  Shakespeare's''.  Mr. 
Theobald's  suspicion  arises  from  some  obsolete  words ;  but 
the  phraseolo^  is  like  the  rest  of  our  author's  style,  and 
single  words,  of  which,  however,  I  do  not  observe  more 
than  two,  can  conclude  little. 

Dr.  'Warburton  gives  no  reason,  bat  I  suppose  him  to 
judge  upon  deeper  principles  and  more  comprehensive 
views,  and  to  draw  his  opinion  from  the  general  effect  and 
spirit  of  the  composition,  which  he  thinks  inferiour  to  the 
other  historical  plays. 
_  From  mere  inferiority  nothing  can  be  inferred ;  in  the 
^  productions  of  wit  there  will  be  inequ^ity.  Souetimes 
judgment  will  err,  and  sometimes  the  matter  itself  will 
defeat  the  artist.  Of  every  author's  works  one  will  be 
the  best,  and  one  will  be  the  worst.  The  colours  are  not 
equally  pleasing,  nor  the  attitudes  equally  graceful,  in  all 
the  pictures  of  Titian  or  Beynolds. 

Dissimilitude  of  style,  and  heterogeneousness  of  senti- 
ment, may  sofiiciently  show  that  a  work  does  not  really 
belong  to  the  reputed  author.  But  in  these  plays  no  such 
marks  of  spnrionsness  are  found.  The  diction,  the  versi- 
fication, and  the  figures,  are  Shakespeare's.     These  plays, 

*■  For  >  fall  ducussioQ  of  th!i  poiat,  tae  the  Dumtuioa  on  the  three  pvli 
at  Kiog  Henry  VI.  lendii^  to  ihow  tbu  Iboee  plays  were  not  writtea  originally 
by  Shaketpeare.  The  diuerlalioo  nu  irrillra  by  Matone,  and  prononnced  by 
Foraon  to  br  one  of  the  most  connneing  piece*  of  criticism  he  had  ever  met 
nith.    Malone't  Shakeipeare,  iriii.  6fi1. 
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considered,  witlioat  regard  to  charaoten  aod  incidciib,' 
merely  as  narratiTeB  in  verse,  are  more  happily  ccaceiTedf 
and  more  accurately  fiDished,  than  those  of  King  John, 
Richard  II.  or  the  tragick  scenes  of  Henry  IV.  and  V. 
If  ve  take  these  plays  from  Shakespeare,  to  whom  shall 
tbey  be  given  ?  What  snliior  of  that  age  had  the  ssma 
easiaesi  of  expressiott  and  flaency  of  namberB  i 

Having  cMuidared  ihe  evid^ud  given  by  die'  pl^  )C 
themselves,  and  foond  it  in  their  favour,  let  as  now  inqaln 
what  corroboration  can  be  guned  from  other  testimonyi 
They  are  ascribed  to  Shakespeave  by  the  fizst  editera^ 
whose  attestation  may  be  received  in  qnestioas  of  fict, 
however  unskilfliljy  tbey  superintended  theiredition.  Tlwy 
•eero  to  be  declared  genuine  by  the  voice  of  Shakespeai* 
himself,  irho  refns  to  the  second  play  in  his  epilogue  to 
Henry  V.  and  i^parently  connects  the  first  act  of  Biduird 
III.  with  the  last  of  the  third  part  of  Henry  VI.  If  it  be 
objected  that  the  plays  were  popular,  and  that,  therefore, 
he  alluded  to  them  as  well  known ;  it  may  be  answered, 
with  equal  probability,  that  the  natural  possiom  of  a  poet 
would  have  disposed  him  to  separate'  bi&  own  wi^s  faxi 
those  of  an  inferiour  haad.  And,  indeed,  if  an  author's 
own  testimony  is  to  be  overUtrowB  by  speculative  criticism, 
BO  man  can  be  any  loi^r  secure  of  litenory  reputation. ' 

or  these  three  plays  I  think  &e  second  the  best.  The 
truth  is,  that  they  have  not  sufficient  variety  of  action,  for 
t^  incidents  are  too  often  of  the  same  kind ;  yet  many  of 
the  characters  are  well  discriminated.  King  Henry  aqd 
his  queen,  king  Edward,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
the  earl  of  'Warwick,  are  very  strongly  and  distinctly 
painted. 

The  old  copies  of  the  two  latter  parts  of  Henry  VI.  and  of 
Henry  V.  are  so  apparently  imperfect  and  mutilated,  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  them  the  first  draughts  of 
Shakespeare.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  them  copies  token 
by  some  auditor  who  wrote  down,  during  the  representa- 
tion, what  the  time  would  permit,  then,  perhaps,  filled  up 
some  of  his  omissions  at  a  second  or  third  bearing,  and. 
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iriieQ  he  had  by  thu  method  fotmed  someduDg  like  s  play* 
■entit  to  the  printer*. 

KING  RICHARD  UL 

This  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  our  anthor's  per- 
formances ;  yet  I  know  DOt  whether  it  has  not  happened 
to  him  as  to  others,  to  be  praised  most,  when  praise  is  not 
most  deserved.  That  this  play  has  scenes  noble  in  them- 
selves, and  very  veil  contrived  to  strike  in  the  exhibition, 
cannot  be  denied.  Bat  some  parts  ore  trifling,  others 
shocking,  and  some  improbable. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  observatiwis  of  the  learned 
oriticks,  bnt  that  some  traces  of  this  antiquated  exhibition 
ore  still  retained  in  the  nuttck  puppet-plays,  in  vrhich  I 
have  seen  tiie  Devil  very  lustily  belaboured  by  Punch, 
whom  I  bold  to  be  the  leptimate  successor  of  the  old 
Vice". 

KINO  HENRY  VIII. 

The  play  of  Henry  VIII.  is  one  of  those  which  stiU 
keeps  possession  of  the  stage  by  the  splendour  of  its  pa- 
geantry. The  coronation,  about  forty  years  ago,  drew 
the  people  ti^etber  in  multitudes  for  a  great  part  of  the 
winter*.  Yet  pomp  is  not  the  only  merit  of  this  play. 
The  meek  sorrows  and  virtuooa  distress  of  Catharine  have 
furnished  some  scenes  which  may  be  jastly  numbered  among 
I  the  greatest  efforts  of  tragedy.  But  the  genius  of  Sbake- 
j  speare  comes  in  and  goes  out  with  Catharine^  Every 
other  part  may  be  easily  conceived,  and  easily  written. 
The  historical  dramas  are  now  concluded,  of  which  the 

<  8m  ibu  opiwon  coDtfOTcrtcd.     Hiloiu'i  ShateipMrc,  iriu.  660. — Ed. 

*  Thii  paiagi^h,  appAitnUj  m  nacoDnected  with  the  preewling,  ttttn  to 
■un*  critical  diiKctalioiu  on  the  chancier  ot  Viet.  Thej  inkj  be  fiHmd  in 
Msluw'i  Shiike^ae,  lii.  344,  See  likewue  Pumiu  of  Literature,  Ditlogue 
Ibe  Knt.— Et>. 

■  Chetwood  saji,  that  during  one  leuon  it  mi  exhibited  76  times.  Sec  hie 
HiMoij  of  the  Stage,  p.  68.— Ed. 

'  Dr.  J^MM  UM  Hn.  Kddooi  that  be  idmiied  hei  okm  in  thii  charactei. 
— lfMi.Ihoin. 
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two  parts  of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  are  among  the 

Inppiest  of  oar  author's  compositioiis ;  and  King  John, 
Rkhard  III.  and  Henry  VIII.  deservedly  stand  in  the 
second  class.  Those  whose  curiosity  would  refer  the 
historical  scenes  to  their  ori{j;inaI,  may  consult  Holinshed, 
and  sometimes  Hall :  from  Holinshed,  Shakespeare  has 
often  inserted  vhole  speeches,  irith  no  more  alteration  than 
was  necessary  to  the  nnmbers  of  his  verge.  To  transcribe 
tbem  into  the  mai^^  was  lumecessary,  becanse  the  ori- 
ginal is  easily  examined,  and  they  are  seldom  less  per- 
spicnons  in  the  poet  than  in  the  historian. 

To  play  histories,  or  to  exhibit  a  saccession  of  events 
by  action  and  dialogne,  was  a  common  entertainment 
among  onr  mde  ancestors  upon  great  festivities.  The 
parish  clerks  once  performed  at  Clerkenwell  a  play,  which 
lasted  three  days,  containing  the  History  of  the  World. 

CORIOLANUS. 
The  tragedy  of  Coriolanns  is  one  of  the  most  amusing 
of  oar  author's  peiformances.  The. old  man's  merriment 
in  Menenius;  the  lofty  lady's  dignity  in  Volnmnia^  the 
bridal  modesty  in  Virgilia ;  the  patrician  and  military 
hangfatiness  in  Coriolanns ;  the  plebeian  malignity,  and 
tribunitian  insolence  in  Bmtus  and  Sicinius,  make  a  very 
pleasing  and  interesting  variety :  and  the  various  revoln- 
tbo9  of  the  hero's  fortune  fill  the  mind  with  aniious  cu- 
riosity. There  is,  perhaps,  too  much  bnstle  in  the  first 
act,  and  too  littie  in  the  last. 

JULIUS  C^SAB. 
Of  this  tragedy  many  particular  passages  deserve  re- 
gard, and  the  contention  and  reconcilement  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius  is  universally  celebrated ;  bnt  I  have  never  been 
strongly  agitated  in  perusing  it,  and  think  it  somewhat 
cold  and  nnaffecting,  compared  with  some  other  of  Shake- 
speare's plays;  his  adherence  to  the  real  story,  and  to 
Roman  manners,  seems  to  have  impeded  the  natural  vi- 
gonr  o(  bis  genins. 
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ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 
This  play  keepv  cnrioraty  always  busy,  and  the  pMsions 
alirays  interested.  The  continiial  hurry  of  the  action,  the 
variety  of  incidents,  and  the  quick  snecesston  of  one  per- 
sonage to  another,  call  the  mind  fonrard,  irithont  inter- 
misdon,  from  the  first  act  to  the  last.  But  the  pover  of 
delighting  is  derived  priociptdly  from  die  frequent  ahanges 
of  the  scene ;  for,  exeepf  the  feminine  arts,  some  of  which 
are  too  low,  which  distinguish  Cleopatra,  no  character  is 
ff  very  strongly  discriminated.  Upton,  who  did  not  easily 
miss  what  he  desired  to  find,  has  discovered  that  the 
language  of  Antony  is,  with  great  skill  and  learning,  made 
pompons  and  snperb,  according  to  his  real  practice.  But 
I  ^nk  bis  diction  not  distinguixhahle  from  that  of  others ; 
the  most  tumid  speech  in  tiie  play  is  that  which  Cssar 
makes  to  Octavia. 

iThe  events,  of  which  the  principal  are  described  accord- 
ing to  history,  are  prodnced  withoat  any  art  of  cosoexion 
or  care  of  disposttion. 

TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 

l^e  play  of  Timon  is  a  domestick  tragedy,  and,  tbero- 
fore,  strongly  fastens  on  the  attention  of  the  reader.  In 
the  plan  there  is  not  much  art,  but  the  inudants  ate  m- 
taral,  and  the  characters  varioos  and  exact  The  ca> 
tastropbe  afibrds  a  very  powerful  wamiog  against  that 
ostentatious  liberality,  which  scatters  bounty,  but  conf^ 
no  benefits,  and  buys  flattery,  but  not  friendship. 

In  this  tragedy  are  many  passages  perplexed,  obscure, 
and  probably  corrupt,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  rectify 
or  explain,  with  due  diligence ;  bat  having  only  one  copy, 
cannot  promise  myself  that  my  eodeavourg  will  be  much 
applauded. 

TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 

All  the  editors  and  criticks  agree  with  Mr.  Theobald  in 

snppoung  this  play  spurious.    I  see  no  reason  for  differing 
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from  them ;  for  tite  colour  of  tke  style  is  wholly  different 
from  dtat  of  the  other  plays,  and  there  is  an  attempt  at 
re^^nlar  versificatioa  aad  artificial  closes,  not  always  in- 
elegant, yet  seldom  pleasing.  The  barbarity  of  the  spec- 
taclefl,  and  the  general  massacre,  whicfa  are  here  exhibited,  1 
can  flcarcelj  be  conceived  tolerable  to  any  andience ;  yet  * 
we  are  totd  by  Jonson,  that  they  were  not  only  borne,  but 
praised.  That  Shakespeare  wrote  any  part,  though  Theo- 
bald declares  it  incontestable,  I  see  no  reason  for  believing. 

Tie  testimony  produced  at  the  beginning  of  this  play, 
by  which  it  is  ascribed  to  Shakespeare,  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  argnment  agunst  its  antheatici^,  arising  front 
the  total  difference  of  conduct,  language  and  sentiraeots, 
by  whioh  it  stands  apart  from  all  the  rest.  Meres  had 
prohibly  no  other  evidence  than  that  of  a  title-page, 
which,  thou^  in  -our  time  it  be  snGQcient,  was  then  of  no 
great  aatliority ;  for  all  the  plays  which  were  rejected  by 
the  first  collectors  of  Shakespeare's  works,  and  admitted  in 
later  editions,  and  agtun  rejected  by  the  critical  editors. 
had  Shakespeare's  name  on  the  title  *,  as  we  must  suppose, 
by  the  frandnlence  of  the  printers,  who,  while  there  were 
yet  no  gazettes,  nor  advertisements,  nor  any  means  of 
etrcalatiog  literary  intelligence,  could  usurp  at  pleasure 
any  celebrated  name.  Nor  bad  Shakespeare  any  interest 
in  detecting  the  imposture,  as  none  of  his  fame  or  profit 
was  produced  by  the  press. 

The  chronology  of  this  play  does  not  prove  it  not  to  be 
Shakespeare's.  If  it  bad  been  written  twenty-five  years 
in  1614,  it  might  have  been  written  when  Shakespeare 
was  twenty-five  years  old.  When  be  left  Warwickshire  I 
know  not ;  hut  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  it  was  rather  too 
hte  to  fly  for  deer-steaUng. 

•  Tbii  it&tement  u  not  quite  ■ccsn.te  conceiiiiBg  the  kvco  Epurioui  pUya, 
wlucb  the  ptintci  of  the  folio  in  1664  improperty  admitted  into  hii  volume. 
n«  nasM  of  Shikeqieve  'ppon  oolj  in  the  litle-pagci  of  fbuT  of  Ihcm : 
Pctide*,  Sir  Joba  OldcatUe,  the  London  Prodigal,  aiul  the  Yoiksliiie  Tragedy. 
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Bavenscroft,  who  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  reriied 
this  play,  and  restored  it  to  the  stage,  tells  us,  in  his  pre- 
fece,  from  a  theatrical  traditioD,  I  suppose,  which  in  his 
time  might  be  of  suSicieDt  authority,  that  this  play  was 
touched,  in  different  parts,  by  Shakespeare,  but  written  by 
some  other  poet.  I  do  not  find  Shakespeare's  touches 
very  discernible. 

TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 
This  play  is  more  correctly  written  than  most  of  Shake- 
speare's compositions,  but  it  is  not  one  of  those  in  which 
either  the  extent  of  his  views  or  eleration  of  his  fancy 
is  fully  displayed.  As  the  story  abounded  with  mate- 
rials, he  has  exerted  little  invention ;  bat  he  has  diver- 
sified his  characters  with  great  variety,  and  preserved 
I  them  with  great  exactness.  His  vicious  characters  some- 
times disgust,  but  cannot  cormpt,  for  both  Cressida  and 
I^darus  are  detested  and  cootemoed.  The  comick  cha- 
racters seem  to  have  beeu  the  favourites  of  the  writer; 
they  are  of  the  superficial  kind,  and  exhibit  more  of  man- 
ners than  nature ;  but  they  are  copiously  filled,  and  power- 
fully impressed. 

Shakespeare  has  in  his  story  followed,  for  the  greater 
part,  the  old  book  of  Caxton,  which  was  then  very  popu- 
lar; but  the  character  of  Thersites,  of  which  it  makes  no 
mention,  is  a  proof  that  this  play  was  written  after  Chap- 
man had  published  his  version  of  Homer''. 

CYMBELINE. 
This  play  has  many  jnst  sentiments,  some  natural  dia- 
logues, and  some  pleasing  scenes,  but  they  are  obtained  at 
the  expense  of  much  incongruity.  To  remark  the  folly  of 
the  fiction,  the  absurdity  of  the  conduct,  the  confusion  of 
the  names  and  manners  of  different  times,  and  the  impos- 

*  The  fintMvenbooki  of  Cbapouii'i  Homer  wue  poblulicil  in  iheyctr  1S96, 
tnd  agun  in  1S9S.    The  whole  twcotj-fov  of  Ihe  Hiad  appMind  io  1611. 
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sibility  of  the  events  in  any  sTBtem  of  life,  irere  to  waste 
crltioiam  upon  oiiresistiD^  imbecility,  npon  faults  too  evi^ 
dent  for  detection,  and  too  ^ross  for  aggravaliou, 

KINO  LEAR. 

The  tragedy  of  Lear  is  deservedly  celebrated  amon^  the 
dramas  of  Shakespeare.     There  is,  perhaps,  no  play  which  t 
keeps  the  attention  so  stronglyfixed;  which  so  much  agitates  \ 
onr  passions,  and  interests  oar  cnriosity.     The  artful  invo-   I 
lotions  of  distinct  interests,  the  striking  oppositions  of  con- 
trary characters,  the  sudden  changes  of  fortune,  and  the 
quick  succession  of  events,  fill  the  mind  with  a  perpetual  I 
tumult  of  indignation,  pity  and  hope.     There  is  no  scene  | 
which  does  not  contribute  to  the  aggravation  of  the  distress  I 
or  conduct  of  the  action,  and  scarce  a  line  which  does  not  I 
conduce  to  the  progress  of  the  scene.     So  powerful  is  the 
current  of  the  poet's  imagination,  that  the  mind,  which 
once  ventures  within  it,  is  hurried  irresistibly  along. 

On  the  seeming  improbability  of  Lear's  conduct,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  he  is  represented  according  to  histories 
at  thatttime  vulgarly  received  as  true.  And,  perhaps,  if  - 
we  turn  our  thoughts  upon  the  barbarity  and  ignorance  of 
Ae  age  to  which  this  story  is  referred,  it  will  appear  not  so 
unlikely  as  while  we  estimate  Lear's  manners  by  our  own. 
Such  preference  of  one  daughter  to  another,  or  resignation 
of  dominion  on  snch  conditions,  would  be  yet  credible,  if 
told  of  a  petty  prince  of  Guinea  or  Madagascar.  Shake- 
speare, indeed,  by  the  mention  of  his  earls  and  dukes,  has 
given  us  the  idea  of  times  more  civilized,  and  of  life  regu- 
lated by  softer  manners ;  and  the  trudi  is,  that  though  he 
so  nicely  discriminates,  and  so  minutely  describes  the  cha- 
racters of  men,  he  oommonly  neglects  and  confounds  the/ 
characters  of  ages,  by  mingling  customs  ancient  and  mo- 1 
dem,  English  and  foreign. 

My  learned  friend  Mr.  Warton,  who  has,  in  the  Adven- 
turer, very  minutely  criticised  this  play,  remarks,  that  the 
instances  of  cruelty  are  too  savage  and  shocking,  and  that 
the  intervention  of  Edmund  destroys  the  simplicity  of  the 
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Story.  Hieae  objectiMU  may,  I  tbiak,  be  anaweied,  by 
repeating,  that  the  craelty  of  the  daughters  is  aa  historical 
fact,  to  which  the  poet  baa  added  little,  having  ooly  drava 
it  into  a  series  by  dialogue  and  action.  But  I  am  not  able 
to  apologize  with  equal  plausibility  for  the  extmsion  of 
Gloster's  eyes,  which  ^eams  on  aict  too  horrid  to  be  endured 
in  dramatick  exhibitiod,  and  inch  as  must  always  compel 
I  the  mind  to  reBeve  Its  distress  by  incredulity.  Yet  let  it 
|be  Temenbered  that  our  aaUxw  well  knew  what  would 
I  please  the  audience  for  which  he  wrote. 

The  injury  done  by  Edmund  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
action  is  abundantly  recompensed  by  the  addition  of  va- 
riety, by  the  art  with  which  he  is  made  to  co-operate  with 
the  chief  design,  and  the  opportunity  which  he  gives  the 
poet  of  combining  perfidy  with  perfidy,  and  connecting  the 
wicked  son  with  the  wicked  daughters,  to  impress  this  im- 
portant moral,  that  villany  is  nevex  at  a  stop,  that  crimes 
lead  to  crimes,  and  at  last  terminate  in  min. 

But  though  this  moral  be  incidentally  enforced,  Shake- 
speare has  saffered  the  virtue  of  Cordelia  to  perish  in  a  just 
cause,  contrary  to  the  natural  ideas  of  justice,  to  the  hope 
of  the  reader,  and,  what  is  y&t  more  strange,  to  the  faith  of 
chronicles.  Yet  this  conduct  is  justified  by  the  Specta- 
tor, who  blames  Tate  for  giving  Cordelia  success  and  hap- 
piness  in  his  alteration,  and  declares,  that,  in  his  opinion, 
"  the  tragedy  has  lost  half  its  beauty."  Dennis  has  re- 
marked, whether  jnsdy  or  not,  that,  to  secure  the  favour^ 
able  reception  of  Cato,  "  the  town  was  poisoned  with  much 
false  and  abominable  criticism,"  and  tbat  endeavours  had 
been  used  to  discredit  and  decry  poetical  justice.  A  play 
in  which  the  wicked  prosper,  and  the  virtuous  miscarry, 
may  doubtless  be  good,  because  it  is  a  just  representation 
of  the  common  events  of  haman  life :  but  since  all  reason- 
able beings  naturally  love  justice,  I  cannot  easily  be  per- 
suaded, that  the  observation  of  justice  makes  a  play  worse ; 
or  that,  if  other  excellencies  are  equal,  the  audience  will 
not  always  rise  bettfer  pleased  from  the  final  triumph  of 
persecuted  virtue. 
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Id  the  present  case  the  pnblick  has  decided'.  Corde- 
lia, from  the  time  of  Tate,  has  always  retired  with  victory 
fthdlblkr^.  And,  if  my  aetnatioiis  ceald  add  anything 
to  the  'geneial  saffrage,  I  siiffht  relate,  I  was  many  yean 
ago  8o  blocked  by  Cordelia's  death,  that  I  koow  not  whe- 
tiier  I  ever  endored  to  read  again  -the  last  scenes  of  the 
pli^  till  I  imdeitook  to  revise  then  as  ah  editor. 

There  is  another  controversy  among  the  criticlu  con- 
eeming  this  play.  It  is  disputed  whedier  the  predominant 
image  in  Lear's  disordered  mind  be  the  loss  of  his  king- 
dom or  the  cmelty  of  his  daughters.  Mr.  Murphy,  a  very 
jodioiDUs  critick,  has  evinced  by  indncdon  of  particular 
passages,  diat  the  cmelty  of  his  daughters  is  the  primary 
source  of  his  distress,  and  that  the  loss  of  royalty  affects 
him  only  as  a  secoddary  and^  anbotdinate  evil.  He  ob- 
serves, with  great  justness,  that  Lear  wohld  move  our  com- 
passion bnt  little,  did  we  not  rather  consider  the  injured 
father  than  the  degraded  king. 

The  story  of  Ais  play,  except  tike  episode  of  Edmnod, 
vMeb  is  derived,  I  thiiu,  from  Sidney,  is  taken  originally 
from  Geoffry  of  Moninonth,  whool  HoliOahed  generally 
copied ;  bnt,  perhaps,  immediately  from  an  old  historical 
ballad.  My  reason  tor  believing  that  the  play  was  posterior 
to  the  b^lad,  rather  than  the  battad  to  the  play,  is,  that 
Ab  ballad  has  nothing  of  Shakespeare's  nocturnal  tem- 
pest, which  is  too  striking  to  have  been  omitted,  and  that  it 
follows  the  chronicle ;  it  has  the  mdimeots  of  the  play,  bat 
uone  of  its  amplifications:  it  first  hinted  Lear's  madness, 
bnt  did  not  array  it  in  circumstances.  The  writer  of  the 
ballad  added  aomething  to  the  history,  which  is  a  pn>of  that 
he  would  have  added  more,  if  more  had  ocodired  to  his 
mind,  and  more  must  have  occurred  if  he  had  seoi  Shake- 
speare. 

*  Dr.  Jobuonihoiildntlia'  hare  mid  tlul  the  mutgen  of  the  lhcitna-iof>l 
have  decided,  and  that  the  pnUic  hai  been  obliged  to  acqueMe  ia  their  deci- 
lion.  The  aheicd  plajr  hai  the  upper  gallety  oa  iu  ade;  the  raiginal  diuna 
wu  pfttToniied  bj  Addiun  : 

Tictrix  caun  Diii  placsit,  kJ  *icta  Colxii.    Ldcin. 
UaloM'i  Shat.  x.  390. 
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ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

This  play  u  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  oar  aathor's 
performances.  The  scenes  are  busy  and  vaiions,  the  in* 
cideats  niuAeroiis  and  important,  the  catastrophe  irresisti- 
bly affecting,  and  the  process  of  the  action  carried  on 
with  such  probability,  at  least  with  such  cosgruity  to  po- 
pular opinions,  as  tragedy  requires. 

Here  is  one  of  the  few  attempts  of  Sliakespeare  to  ex- 
hibit the  conversation  of  gentlemen,  to  represent  the  airy 
sprightliness  of  juvenile  elegance.  Mr.  Dryden  mentions 
a  tradition,  which  might  easily  rea'ch  his  time,  of  a  decla- 
ration made  by  Shakespeare,  that  "  he  was  obliged  to  kill 
Mercotio  in  the  third  act,  lest  he  should  have  been  killed 
by  him."  Yet  he  thinks  him  "  no  such  formidable  person, 
b\it  that  he  might  hare  lived  through  the  play,  and  died  in 
his  bed,"  without  danger  to  the  poet.  Dryden  well  knew, 
bad  be  been  in  quest  of  truth,  that,  in  a  pointed  sen- 
teuce,  more  regard  is  commonly  had  to  the  words  than  the 
diougbt,  and  that  it  is  very  seldom  to  be  rigorously  under- 
stood.  Mercotio's  wit,  gaiety  and  courage,  will  always 
procure  him  friends  that  wish  him  a  longer  life ;  but  his 
death  is  not  precipitated,  he  has  lived  out  the  time  allot- 
ted him  in  tbe  construction  of  the  play  i  nor  do  I  dovbt  i 
the  ability  of  Shakespeare  to  have  continued  his  exist-  / 
ence,  though  some  of  his  sallies  are,  perhaps,  out  of  the  I 
reach  of  Dryden ;  whose  genius  was  not  very  fertile  of  |  X 
merriment,  nor  ductile  to  humour,  but  acute,  aigamenta- 1 
tive,  comprehensive  and  sublime.  I 

The  nurse  is  one  of  the  characters  in  which  the  author 
delisted ;  he  has,  with  great  snbtilty  of  distinction,  drawn 
her  at  once  loquacious  and  secret,  obsequious  and  inso- 
lent, trusty  and  dishonest. 

His  comick  scenes  are  happily  wrou^t,  bat  his  patbe- 
tick  strains  are  always  polluted  with  some  unexpected  de- 
pravations. His  persons,  however  distressed,  have  a  con- 
ceit left  tbem  in  their  misery,  a  miserable  conceit. 
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If  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare  were  to  be  characterized, 
each  by  the  particular  excellence  which  distioguishes  it 
from  the  rest,  we  must  allow  to  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  the 
praise  of  variety.  The  incidents  are  so  numerous,  that 
the  aqameBt  of  the  play  would  muke  a  long  tale.  The 
scenes  are  interchangeably  diversified  with  merriment  and 
solemnity;  with  menrimeut,  that  includes  jadicioua  end 
instnictive  observations;  and  solemnity,  not  strained  by 
poetical  violence  above  the  natural  sentiments  of  man. 
N«w  characters  appear  from  time  to  time  in  continual 
succession,  exiubiting  various  forms  of  life  and  particular 
modes  of  conversation.  The  pretended  madness  of  Hamlet 
causes  much  mirth,  the  mournful  distraction  of  Ophelia 
fills  the  heart  with  tenderness,  and  every  personage  pro- 
duces the  effect  intended,  from  the  apparition  that,  in  the 
first  act,  chills  the  blood  with  horrour,  to  the  fop,  in  the 
last,  that  exposes  affectation  to  just  contempt. 

The  conduct  is,  perhaps,  not  wholly  secure  a^^ainst  ob- 
jections. The  acti<»i  is,  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  in  con- 
tinual pr<^ession,  but  there  are  some  scenes  which  neither 
forward  nor  retard  it.  Of  the  feigned  madness  of  Hamlet 
there  appears  no  adequate  canse*',  for.  he  does  nothing 
which  he,might  not  have  done  with  the  reputation  of  sa- 
nity. He  plays  the  madman  most,  when  he  treats  Ophelih 
with  so  much  rudeness,  which  senns  to  be  useless  and  wan- 
ton cruelty. 

Hamlet  is,  through  the  whole  piece,  rather  an  instru- 
ment than  an  agent.  After  he  has,  by  the  stratagem  of  the 
play,  convicted  the  kingr  ho  makes  no  attempt  to  punish 
him ;  and  his  death  is  at  last  effected  by  an  incident  which 
Hamlet  had  no  part  in  producing. 

The  catastrophe  is  not  very  h^pily  produced ;  the  ex- 

'3w,  howsrer,  Mr.  Bnwcll'i  long  and  erudite  aatt  in  hii  Shikapean,  lii.  63fi. 
"llmewAbIe,"uj«MaduiMl}e8(ael,  "  qu'eo  limnl  cette  tiacMie,  on  dii- 
&nfot  pufutemcnt  dsni  Ilunlet  I'fganmeal  r£cl  ±  tiann  I'tgucnicDt  tT- 
fcctj."— H".  De  Suel  de  U  Litt^tun,  c.  liii. 
See  aUsSdJegel  in  Irii  DramMic  Litwatnn.  ii. — Ed. 
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cbange  of  weapons  ia  rather  an  expedieut  of  necessity, 
than  a  stroke  of  art.  A  scheme  might  easily  have  beeit 
formed  to  kill  Hamlet  with  the  dagger,  and  laertes  with 
the  bowl. 

The  poet  is  accused  of  having  shown  little  regard  to 
poetical  justice,  and  may  be  charged  with  equal  neglect  of 
poetical  probability.  The  apparition  left  the  regions  of 
the  dead  to  little  purpose ;  the  revenge  which  be  demands 
is  Dot  obt^ned,  but  by  the  death  of  him  that  was  required 
to  take  it ;  and  the  gratification,  which  would  arise  from 
the  destruction  of  an  usurper  and  a  mnrderer,  is  abated 
by  the  untimely  deatii  of  Ophelia,  the  young,  the  beautiful, 
the  harmless,  and  the  pious. 

OTHELLO. 

The  beauUes  of  this  play  impress  fhemseWes  so  strongly 
upon  the  attentioD  of  the  reader,  that  they  can  draw  no  aid 
from  critical  illustration.  The  fiery  openness  of  Olbello, 
magnanimous,  artless,  and  credulous,  boundless  in  his  con- 
fidence, ardent  in  his  affection,  inflexible  in  his  resolatioHt 
and  obdurate  in  his  revenge ;  the  cool  malignity  of  lago, 
silent  in  his  resentment,  subtle  in  his  designs,  and  studious 
at  onc0  of  his  interest  and  bis  vengeance  ;  the  soft  simpli- 
city of  Desdemona,  confident  of  merit,  and  conscious  of 
innocence,  her  artless  perseverance  in  her  suit,  and  her 
slowness  to  suspect  that  she  can  be  suspected,  are  such 
proofs  of  Shakespeare's  skill  in  human  nature,  as,  I  sup- 
pose, it  is  vmn  to  seek  in  any  modem  writer.  The  gra- 
dual pn^ress  which  lago  makes  in  the  Moor's  conviction, 
'and  die  circuDistances  which  be  employs  to  inflame  him, 
are  so  artfully  natural,  that,  though  It  will,  perhaps,  not  be 
said  of  him  as  he  says  of  himself,  that  he  is  "  a  man  not 
easily  jealons,"  yetwe  cannot  but  pity  him,  when  atlastwe 
find  him  "  perplexed  in  the  extreme." 

There  is  always  danger,  lest  wickedness,  conjoined  widi 

abilities,  should  steal  upon  esteem,  though  it  misses  of 

>    approbation ;  but  the  character  of  lago  is  so  conducted. 
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that  he  is,  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last,  hated  and  de- 
spised. 

Even  the  inferionr  characters  of  this  play  would  be  very 
conspicnoos  in  any  otfaer  piece,  not  only  for  their  justness, 
but  their  strength.  Cassio  is  brave,  benevolent  and  ho- 
nest, rained  only  by  his  want  of  stabbomness  to  resist  an 
insidious  invitation.  Roderigo's  nnspicioDs  credulity,  apd 
impatient  submission  to  the  cheats  which  he  sees  practised 
upon  him,  and  which,  by  persuasion,  he  suffers  to  be  re- 
peated, exhibit  a  strong  picture  of  a  weak  mind  betrayed 
by  unlawful  desires  to  a  false  friend ;  end  the  virtue  of 
.^Imilia  is  such  as  we  often  find,  worn  loosely,  but  not 
cast  off,  easy  to  commit  small  crimes,  but  quickened  and 
alarmed  at  atrocious  villanies. 

The  scenes,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  are  busy, 
varied  by  happy  interchanges,  and  regularly  promoting  the 
progression  of  the  story ;  and  the  narrative,  in  the  end, 
though  it  tells  but  what  is  known  already,  yet  is  necessary 
to  produce  the  death  of  Othello. 

Had  the  scene  opened  in  Cyprus,  and  the  preceding 
incidents  been  occasionally  related,  there  had  been  little 
wanting  to  a  drama  of  the  most  exact  and  sompulous  re- 
gularity. 
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To  solicit  a  subscription  for  a  catalogue  of  books  exposed 
to  sale,  is  an  attempt  for  which  some  apology  caonot  but 
be  necessary^  for  few  wonid  villingly  contribute  to  the 
expense  of  volumes,  by  which  neitber  instruction  nor  en- 
tertainment could  be  afforded,  from  which  only  the  book- 
seller could  expect  advantage,  and  of  which  the  only  use 
must  cease,  at  the  dispersion  of  the  library'. 

Nor  could  the  reasonableness  of  an  universal  rejection 
of  our  proposal  be  denied,  if  this  catalogue  were  to  be 
compiled  with  no  other  view,  than  that  of  promoting  the 
sale  of  the  books  which  it  enumerates,  and  drawn  up  with 
that  inaccuracy  and  confusion  which  may  be  fouud  in 
those  that  are  daily  published. 

But  our  design,  like  our  proposal,  is  uncommon,  and  to 
be  prosecuted  at  a  very  uncommon  expense :  it  being  in- 
tended, that  the  books  shall  be  distributed  into  their  dis- 
tinct classes,  and  every  class  ranged  with  some  regard  to 
the  age  of  the  writers ;  that  every  book  shall  be  accu- 
rately described ;  that  the  peculiarities  of  editions  shall  be 
remarked,  and  observations  from  the  authors  of  literary 
history  occasionally  interspersed ;  that,  by  this  catalogue, 
we  may  inform  posterity  of  the  excellence  and  value  of 
this  great  collection,  and  promote  the  knowledge  of  scarce 
books,  and  elegant  editions.  For  this  purpose,  men  of 
letters  are  engi^ed,  who  cannot  even  be  supplied  with 
ainauuenses,  but  at  an  expense  above  that  of  a  common 
catalogue. 

''  Thii  apology  ig  no  loiigcr  necourj,  wh«n  the  eaUlogne  of  Lord  Sptncer's 
library  iapubluheil  at  161.  I6>.  Sec  Dibdin'i  Bibliomania,  ^:tle>A1lhoqiiaiiB, 
an<l  theiiidignaiii«oiiiplaintiof  the  author  of  ri)e  Purauiti  of  Utcnturc. — Ed. 
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To  shov  that  this  coUectioQ  deserres  a  partLCular  degree 
of  regard  from  the  learned  and  the  studious,  that  it  excels 
any  library  that  iras  ever  yet  offered  to  publick  sale,  in  the 
valae,  as  well  as  number,  of  the  volumes,  which  it  contains ; 
and  that,  therefore,  this  catalogue  will  not  be  of  less  itse 
to  men  of  letters,  than  those  of  the  Tlinanian,  Heinsian, 
or  Barberinian  libraries,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  exhibit 
a  genera]  account  of  the  different  classes,  as  they  are  nii> 
torally  divided  by  the  sevecal  sciences. 

By  this  method  we  can,  indeed,  exhibit  only  a  general 
idea,  at  once  magnificent  and  confused;  an  idea  of  the 
writings  of  many  nations,  collected  from  distant  parts  of 
Ibe  worid,  discovered  sometimes  by  chance,  and  sometimes 
by  ciHiosity,  amidst  the  rubbish  of  forsaken  monasteries, 
and  the  repositories  of  ancient  families,  and  brought  hither 
from  every  part,  as  to  the  universal  receptacle  of  learning. 
It  will  be  ne  unpleaaing  effect  of  this  account,  if  those 
that  shall  happen  to  peruse  it,  should  be  inclined  by  it  to 
reflect  on  the  character  of  the  late  proprietors,  and  to  pay 
some  tribute  of  veneration  to  their  ardour  for  literature, 
to  that  generous  and  exalted  curiosity  which  they  gratified 
with  incessant  searches  and  immense  expense,  and  to 
which  they  dedicated  that  time,  and  tliat  superfinity  of 
fortune,  which  many  others  of  their  rank  employ  in  the 
pursuit  of  contemptible  amusements,  or  the  gralificadoo 
of  gnil^  passions.  And,  surely,  every  man,  who  considers 
learning  as  omamenttd  and  advantageous  to  the  community, 
mast  allow  them  the  honour  of  publick  benefactors,  who 
have  introduced  amongst  us  authors,  not  hittierto  well 
known,  and  added  to  the  literary  treasures  of  their  native 
country.   - 

That  our  catalogue  will  excite  any  other  man  to  emulate 
the  collectors  of  this  library,  to  prefer  books  and  manu- 
scripts to  equipage  and  luxury,  and  to  forsake  noise  and 
Version  for  the  conversation  of  the  learned,  and  the  satis- 
faction of  extensive  knowledge,  we  are  very  far  from  pre- 
atunii^  to  hope ;  but  shall  make  no  scruple  to  assert,  that, 
if  any  man  should  happen  to  be  seized  vrith  such  laudable 
ambition,  he  may  find  in  this  catalogue  Jiints  and  informa- 
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tiom  which  are  not  easily' to  be  met  with;  he  will  dis- 
cover, that  the  boasted  Bodleian  library  is  very  far  from  a 
perfect  model,  and  that  even  the  learned  Fabricins  cannot 
completely  intrnct  him  in  the  early  editions  of  the  classiclc 
writers. 

Bat  the  collectors  of  libraries  cannot  be  numeroos ;  and, 
therefore,  catalt^es  could  not  very  properly  be  reoommend- 
ed  to  the  publicly,  if  they  had  not  a  more  ^neral  and  fre> 
quent  nse,  an  nse  which  every  student  has  experienced,  or 
neglected  to  his  loss.  By  the  means  of  catalogues  only,  can 
it  be  known  what  has  been  written  on  every  part  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  hazard  avoided  of  encountering  difficulties 
n^ch  have  already  been  cleared,  discDssing  questions 
which  have  already  been  decided,  and  digging  in  mines  of 
literatnre  which  former  ages  have  exhausted. 

How  often  this  has  been  the  fate  of  students,  every 
man  of  letters  can  declare ;  and,  perhaps,  there  are  very 
few  who  have  not  sometimes  valued  as  new  discoveries, 
made  by  themselves,  those  observations,  which  have  long 
since  been  published,  and  of  which  the  world,  therefore, 
will  refuse  them  the  praise ;  nor  can  the  refusal  be  cen- 
sored as  any  enormous  violation  of  justice ;  for,  why  should 
they  not  forfeit  by  their  ignorance,  what  they  might  claim 
by  their  sagacity  ? 

To  illustrate  this  remark,  by  the  mention  of  obscure 
names,  would  not  much  confirm  it ;  and  to  vilify,  for  this 
purpose,  the  memory  of  men  truly  great,  would  be  to  deny 
them  the  reverence  vhiofa  they  may  justly  claim  from  those 
wh(Hn  their  writings  have  instructed.  May  the  shade,  at 
least,  of  one  great  English  critick  ™  rest  without  disturb- 
ance ;  and  may  no  man  presume  to  insult  his  memory,  who 
wants  his  learning,  his  reason,  or  his  wit. 

From  the  vexations  disappointment  of  meeting  reproach, 
where  praise  is  expected,  every  man  will  certainly  desire 
to  be  secured ;  and,  therefore,  that  book  will  have  some 


3o  diimandi  Uke  &  luitre  from  theii  fiul  ; 
And  to  ■  Ikatley  'lLi  wc  owe  a  Boyle. 

Di^cnuTy.'Caiita  V. 
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claim  to  his  re^ud,  from  which  be  may  receive  iafonaa- 
tioDS  of  Ae  labours  of  his  predecessors,  such  as  a  catalogue 
of  the  Harleian  library  will  copiously  afford  him. 

Nor  is  the  use  of  catalogues  of  less  importance  to  those 
whom  curiosity  has  engaged  in  the  study  of  literary  history, 
and  who  think  the  inteUectual  reTolotions  of  the  woxld 
more  worthy  of  their  attention,  than  the  ravages  of  tyrants, 
the  desolation  of  kingdoms,  the  rout  of  armies,  and  the  ftU 
of  empires.  Those  who  are  pleased  with  observing  the 
first  birth  of  new  opinitms,  their  struggles  against  opposi- 
tion, their  silent  progress  nnder  persecution,  their  general 
reception,  and  their  gradual  decline,  or  sudden  extinction ; 
those  that  amuse  themselves  with  remarking  tbe  different 
periods  of  human  knowledge,  and  observe  how  darkness 
and  light  succeed  each  other ;  by  what  accident  the  most 
f^oomy  nights  of  ignorance  have  given  way  to  the  dawn  of 
science;  and  how  learning  has  languished  and  decayed,  for 
want  of  patronage  and  regard,  or  been  or^^me  by  the 
prevalence  of  fashionable  ignorance,  or  lost  amidst  the  tOi- 
mults  of  invasion,  and  the  storms  of  violmice.  All  those 
who  desire  any  knowledge  of  the  literary  transactions  of 
past  ages,  may  find  in  catalogues,  like  this  at  least,  such 
ao  account  as  is  given  by  ann^sts,  and  ohionologeni  of 
civil  history. 

How  the  knowledge  of  tbe  sacred  writings  has  been. 
diSosed,  will  be  observed  from  the  catalogue  of  the  various 
editions  of  the  Bible,  from  the  first  impression  by  Fust,  in 
14i^,  to  tbe  present  time ;  in  which  will  be  contained  the 
polyglot  editions  of  Spain,  France,  and  England,  those  of 
the  original  Hebrew,  tbe  Greek  Septuagint,  and  the  fj^tin 
Vulgate ;  with  the  versions  which  are  now  used  in  tbe  re- 
motest parts  of  Europe,  in  the  coantry  of  tbe  Grisons,  in 
-Lithuania,  Bohemia,  Finland,  and  Iceland. 

With  r^ard  to  the  attempts  of  the  same  kiqd  made  in 
our  own  coantry,  there  are  few  whose  expectations  will 
not  be  exceeded  by  tbe  number  of  En^h  Bibles,  of  which 
not  one  is  forgotten,  whether  valuable  for  the.pomp  and 
beauty  of  the  impression,  or  tor  the  notes  with  which  the 
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text  ifl  accompanied,  or  for  ai^  controversy  or  persecntioo 
tbst  it  produced,  or  for  tbe  pecaliarity  of  any  single  passa^. 
With  the  same  care  hare  the  various  editions  of  tbe  book 
of  Common  Prayer  been  selected,  from  which  all  the  altera- 
tions which  have  been  made  in  it  may  be  easily  remarked. 
Amon^t  a  great  nnmber  of  Roman  missals  and  bre- 
Tiaries,  remarkable  for  tbe  beauty  of  their  cuts  and  illunii- 
nations,  will  be  found  the  Mosarabick  missal  and  breviary, 
that  raised  such  commotions  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 

The  controversial  treatises  written  in  England,  about  tfae 
time  of  tbe  Reformation,  have  been  diligently  collected, 
wfth  a  moltitude  of  remarkable  tracts,  single  sermons,  and 
small  treatises;  which,  however  worthy  to  be  preserved, 
are,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  no  other  place. 

Tbe  regard  which  was  always  paid,  by  the  collectors  of 
tMs  library,  to  that  remarkable  period  of  time,  in  which  the 
art  of  printing  was  invented,  determined  them  to  accumu- 
late tbe  ancient  impressions  of  the  fathers  of  the  church ; 
to  which  the  later  editions  are  added,  lest  antiqui^  should 
have  seemed  more  worthy  of  esteem  than  accuracy. 

History  has  been  considered' with  the  regard  due  to  that 
stady  by  which  the  manners  are  most  eamly  formed,  and 
from  wMch  the  most  efficacious  instruction  is  received ; 
nor  will  the  most  extensive  curiosity  fail  of  gratification 
in  this  library,  from  which  no  writers  have  been  excluded, 
that  relate  either  the  rehgious,  or  civil  affairs  of  any 
nation. 

Not  only  those  authors  of  ecclesiastical  history  have 
been  procured,  that  treat  of  tbe  state  of  religion  in  ge- 
neral, or  deKver  accounts  of  sects  or  nations,  but  those, 
likewise,  who  have  confined  themselves  to  particular  orders 
of  men  in  every  church ;  who  have  related  the  ori^nal, 
and  the  rules  of  every  society,  or  recounted  tbe  iives^of 
its  founder  and  its  members ;  those  who  have  deduced  in 
every  country  the  succession  of  bishops,  and  those  who 
have  employed  their  abilities  in  celebrating  the  piety  of 
particular  saints,  or  martyrs,  or  monks,  or  nuns. 

Tbe  civil  history  of  all  nations  has  been  amassed  toge- 
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dier;  nor  is  it  easy  to  determine  wiiich  has  been  though 
most  worthy  of  onriosity. 

Of  France,  not  only  the  ^neral  luBtorieg  and  ancient 
chronicles,  the  accounts  of  celebrated  reigns,  and  sarra- 
tives  of  remarkable  events,  bat  even  the  memorials  of 
single  families,  the  lives  of  private  men,  the  antiquities  of 
particoUr  cities,  churches,  and  monasteries,  the  toi>o- 
graphy  of  province;,  and  the  accounts  of  laws,  customs, 
and  prescriptions,  are  here  to  be  found. 

The  sevwal  states  of  Italy  have,  in  this  treasury,  their 
patticuUr  historians,  whose  accounts  are,  perhaps,  gene- 
rally more  exact,  by  being  less  extensive ;  and  more  in- 
teresting, by  being  more  perticalar. 

Nor  has  less  regard  been  paid  to  the  different  nations  of 
the  Gerraanick  empire,  of  which  neither  the  Bohemians,  nor 
Hongarians,  nor  Austrians,  nor  Bavarians,  have  been 
neglected :  nor  have  their  antiquities,  however  generally 
dinregarded,  been  less  stndioiuly  searched,  than  their 
present  state. 

The  northern  nations  have  supplied  this  collection,  not 
only  with  history,  but  poetry,  with  Gothick  antiqaities  and 
Boniek  inscriptioos ;  which,  at  least,  have  this  chum  to  ve- 
neration, above  the  remains  of  the  Koman  magnificence, 
that  they  are  the  works  of  those  heroes  fay  whom  the  Bo- 
man  empire  was  destroyed ;  and  which  may  plead,  at  least 
in  this  nation,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  neglected  by  those 
that  owe  to  the  men  whose  memories  they  preserve,  their 
constitntton,  their  properties,  and  their  liberties. 

The  curiosity  of  these  collectors  extended  equally  to  all 
parts  of  the  worid;  nor  did  they  forget  to  add  to  the 
northern  the  southern  writers,  or  to  adorn  their  collection 
with  chronicles  of  Spain,  and  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 

Even  of  those  nations  with  which  we  have  less  inter- 
course, whose  customs  are  less  accurately  known,  and 
whose  history  is  less  distinctly  recounted,  there  are  in  this 
library  reposited  such  accounts  as  the  Europeans  have 
been  hitherto  able  to  t^taio;  nor  are  the  Mogul,  the 
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Tmrtar,  tb«   Turk,   and   tbe  Saracen,  withoot  their   his- 


That  persoiu,  so  inquisitive  with  regard  to  the  trans- 
actions of  other  natiiDns,  should  inquire  yet  more  ard«itly 
after  the  history  of  their  own,  may  be  naturally  expected ; 
and,  indeed,  this  part  of  the  library  is  no  common  instance 
of  diligence  and. accuracy.  Here  are  to  be  found,  with 
the  ancient  chronicles,  and  larger  histories  of  Britain,  the 
narratives  of  single  reigns,  and  the  accounts  of  remarkable 
revolutions,  the  topographical  histories  of  counties,  the 
pedigrees  of  families,  the  antiquities  of  churches  and 
cities,  the  proceedings  of  parliamenls,  the  records  of  mo- 
nasteries, and  the  lives  of  pardculw  men,  whether  eminent 
in  the  church  or  tbe  state,  or  remarkable  in  private  life  -, 
whether  exemplary  for  their  virtues,  or  detestable  for 
their  crinies ;  whether  persecated  for  rel^on,  or  executed 
for  rebellion. 

That  memorable  period  of  the  EngU^  history,  which 
begins  with  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  first,  and  ends 
with  the  Bestoiation,  will  almost  furnish  a  library  alone  i 
such  is  the  number  of  volumes,  pamphlets  and  papers, 
which  were  pahliahed  by  either  party;  and  such  is  the  care 
with  which  they  have  been  preserved. 

Nor  is  history  without  the  necessary  preparatives  and 
attendants,  geography  and  chronology  :  of  geography,  tbe 
best  writers  and  delineators  have  been  procured,  and 
pomp  and  aocnracy  have  been  both  regarded ;  the  student 
of  chronoI<^  may  here  find,  likewise,  those  authors  who 
searched  the  records  of  time,  and  fixed  the  periods  of 
history. 

With  the  historians  and  geographers  may  be  ranked  the 
writers  of  voyages  and  travels,  which  may  be  read  here  in 
the  liutin,  £nglish,  I>utch,  German,  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  langnages. 

The  laws  of  different  countries,  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves equally  worthy  of  cariosity  with  their  history,  have, 
in  thb  collection,  been  justly  regarded  i  uid  the  rules  by 
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which  the  various  coBUBimitiea  of  the  worM  are  gorvemed^ 
may  be  here  examined  and  compared.  Here  are  the  an- 
eient  editions  of  the  papal  decretals,  and  the  oomraentatora 
on  the  civil  lav,  the  edicts  of  Spain,  and  the  statutes  o€ 
Venice. 

But  with  particular  industry  have  the  various  vrriters  on 
tlie  laws  of  our  own  country  been  collected,  from  the  most 
ancient  to  the  present  time,  from  the  bodies  of  the  itatutea 
to  the  minutest  treatise ;  not  only  the  reports,  precedents, 
and  readings  of  onr  own  courts,  but  even  the  laws  of  our 
West-Indian  colonies,  will  be  exhibited  in  our  catalogue. 

Bat  neither  history  nor  law  have  been  so  far  able  to 
engross  this  library,  as  to  exclade  physick,  philotophy,  or 
criticism.  Those  have  been  tboaght,  with  justice,  worthy 
of  a  place,  who  have  examined  the  different  species  of 
animals,  delineated  their  forms,  or  described  their  proper* 
ties  and  instincts  ;  or  who  have  penetrated  the  bowels  of 
tiie  earth,  treated  ou  its  different  strata,  and  analyzed  its 
metak ;  or  who  have  amused  themselves  with  less  labo- 
rious speculations,  and  planted  trees,  orcnltivated  flowers. 

Those  that  have  exalted  their  thoughts  above  the  mi* 
outer  parts  of  the  creation,  who  have  observed  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  attempted  systems  of  the 
universe,  have  not  been  denied  the  honour  which  they  de- 
served by  so  great  an  attempt,  whatever  has  been  their 
success.  Xor  have  those  mathematicians  been  rejected, 
who  have  applied  their  science  to  the  common  purposes  of 
life  ;  or  those  that  have  deviated  into  the  kindred  arts  of 
tacticks,  architecture,  and  fortification. 

Even  arts  of  .far  less  importance  have  found  their  au- 
thors, nor  have  these  authors  been  despised  by  the  bound- 
less curiosity  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Harleian  library. 
The  writers  on  horsemanship  and  fencing  are  mote  nu- 
merous and  more  balky  than  coold  be  expected  by  those 
who  reflect,  how  seldom  those  excel  in  either,  whom  their 
education  has  qualified  to  compose  books. 

The  admirer  of  Greek  and  Branan  literature  will  meet, 
in  this  collection,  with  editions  Utile  known  to  the  most  in- 
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qnlsitive  criticks,  and  which  have  escaped  the  obaervatipu 
of  those  whoae  great  eraptoymeDt  has  been  the  collation  of 
copies ;  nor  will  he  find  only  the  most  ancient  editions  of 
Fanstos,  Jensoo,  Spire,  9weynheim  and  Pannartz,  but  the 
most  accurate,  likewise,  and  beantiAil  of  CoUnteos,  the 
Jnnte,  Ptantin,  Aldns,  the  Stephens,  and  Elzevir,  with 
(he  commentaries  and  observations  of  the  most  learned 
editors. 

Nor  are  they  accompanied  only  with  the  illnstrations  of 
fliOBe  who  have  'confined  their  attempts  to  particular  wri- 
ters, bnt  of  those ,  likewise,  who  have  treated  on  any  part  of 
the  Greek  or  Roman  antiquities,  their  laws,  their  customs, 
their  dress,  their  buildb^,  their  ware,  their  revennes,  or 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  worship,  and  those  that 
have  endeavoured  to  explain  any  of  their  authors  from 
their  statues  or  their  coins. 

Next  to  the  ancients,  those  writers  deserve  to  bo  men- 
tioned, who,  at  the  restoration  of  literature,  imitated  their 
hingfua^  and  their  style  with  so  ^eat  success,  or  who 
Uboured  with  so  much  industry  to  make  them  understood : 
such  were  Philelphns  and  Politian,  Scalig^r  and  Buchanan, 
and  the  poets  of  the  age  of  Leo  the  tenth ;  these  are,  like- 
wise, to  be  found  in  tUs  library,  together  with  the  Deliciie, 
or  collections  of  all  nations. 

Painting  is  so  nearly  allied  to  poetry,  that  it  cannot  be 
wondered  that  those  who  have  so  much  esteemed  the  one, 
have  paid  an  equal  regard  to  the  others  and,  ^erefore,  it 
may  be  easily  imagined,  that  the  collection  of  prints  is 
numerous  in  an  uncommon  degree ;  hut,  surely,  the  ex- 
pectation of  every  man  will  be  exceeded,  when  he  is  in- 
formed that  there  are  more  than  forty  thousand  engraven 
from  Raphael,  Titian,  Guido,  the  Camiccis,  and  a  thousand 
others,  by  Nanteuil,  Hollar,  Cellet,  Edelinck,  and  Dorigny, 
and  other  engravers  of  equal  repatatioa. 

Their  is  also  a  great  collection  of  original  drawings,  of 
which  three  seem  to  deserve  a  particular  mention :  the  first 
exhibits  a  representation  of  (he  inside  of  Sl  Peter's  church 
at  Rome ;  ^e  secimd,  of  that  of  St.  John  Lateran ;  and 
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the  third,  of  the  hi^h  altar  of  St.  Ignatius ;  alt  painted  with 
the  utmost  accuracy,  iu  their  proper  colours. 

As  tbe*valne  of  this  great  coHection  ma;  be  conceived 
frtHn  this  accouot,  however  imperfect;  as  the  variety  of 
subjects  must  engage  the  cuHosity  of  meu  of  different 
studies,  inclinatious,  and  employments,  it  may  be  thought 
of  very  little  use  to  mention  any  slighter  advantages,  or  to 
dwell  on  the  decorations  and  embellishments  which  the 
generosity  of  the  proprietors  has  bestowed  upon  it ;  yet, 
since  the  compiler  c^  the  Thnanian  catalogue  thought  not 
even  that  species  of  elegance  below  his  observation,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  the  Harleian  library,  per- 
haps, excels  all  others,  not  more  in  the  number  and  excel- 
lence, than  in  the  splendour  of  its  volumes". 

"We  may  now,  surely,  be  allowed  to  hope,  that  our  jiata- 
logne  will  not  be  thought  nuwortfay  of  the  publick  cnrioai^ ; 
that  it  will  be  purchased  as  a  record  of  this  great  collection, 
and  preserved  as  one  of  the  memorials  of  learning. 

The  patrons  of  literature  will  forgive  the  purchaser  of 
this  library,  if  he  presumes  to  assert  some  claim  to  their 
protection  and  encouragement,  as  he  may  have  been  in- 
atmmental  in  continuing  to  this  nation  the  advantage  of 
it.  The  sale  of  Vosnu^s  coIlectioD  into  a  foreign  country, 
is,  to  tins'  day,  regretted  by  men  of  letters ;  and  if  this 
effort  for  the  prevention  of  another  loss  of  the  same  kind 
should  be  disadvantageous  to  him,  no  man  will  hereafter 
willingly  risk  his  fortune  in  the  cause  of  learning. 

■  Mt,  Dibdin  mfonns  ui,  that  lonl  Oitord  give  18,000;.  for  the  biTiditg 
ddI;  the  leut  part  oflhe  Harleian  library.    Sechi*  BibUnannia.— Ed. 
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SMALL  TRACTS  AND  FUGITIVE  PIECES. 


THE   HARLEIAN   MISCELLANY. 


Though  the  scheme  of  the  following;  miscellany  is  so 
obvions,  that  the  title  alone  is  snfficient  to  explain  it;  and 
thon^  several  collections  have  been  formerly  attempted, 
upon  plans,  as  to  the  method,  very  little,  bnt,  ait  to  the 
capacity  and  execution,  very  different  from  oars;  we, 
being  possessed  of  the  greatest  variety  for  such  a  woA, 
h<^  for  a  more  general  reception  than  those  confined 
schemes  had  the  fortune  to  meet  vith;  and,  therefore, 
think  it  not  wholly  nnnecessaiy  to  explain  oar  intentions, 
to  disf^ay  the  treasure  of  materials  out  of  which  this  mis- 
cellany is  to  be  compiled,  and  to  exhibit  a  general  idea  of 
the  pieces  which  we  intend  to  insert  in  it. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  natiim  in  which  it  is  so  necessary, 
as  in  oar  own,  to  assemble,  from  time  to  time,  the  small 
tracts  and  fugitive  pieces,  which  are  occasionally  published ; 
for,  besides  the  general  subjects  of  inquiry,  which  are  cul- 
tivated by  us,  in  common  with  every  other  learned  nation, 
our  constitution  in  church  and  state  naturally  gives  birdi 
to  a  multitude  of  perfbrmaDdes,  which  wonld  either  not 
have  been  written,  or  could  not  have  been  made  pnblick 
in  any  other  place. 
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Hie  fona  of  onr  goremment,  which  giTes  every  man. 
that  haa  l«sare,  or  curiosity,  or  vamty,  die  right  of  in- 
qniing  into  the  proprie^  of  pnblick  meaiures,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, obIige§  those  who  are  intrasted  "with  the  admini- 
stration of  natioaal  afiairs,  to  give  an  acconnt  of  their 
conduct  to  almost  every  man  who  demands  it,  may  be 
reasonably  imagined  to  have  occasioned  iannmerable 
pamphlets,  which  would  never  have  appeared  under  arbi- 
trary governments,  where  every  man  lolls  himself  in  indo- 
lence nnder  calamities,  of  which  he  cannot  promote  the 
redress,  or  thinks  it  prudent  to  conceal  the  uneasiness,  of 
which  he  cannot  complain  without  danger. 

The  multiplicity  of  religious  sects  tolerated  among  us,  of 
which  every  one  has  found  opponents  and  vindicators,  is 
another  source  of  unexhaustible  publication,  almost  pecu- 
liar to  ourselves ;  for  controversies  cannot  be  long  con- 
tinned,  nor  frequently  revived,  where  an  inquisitor  has  a 
rififht  to  shut  up  the  disputants  in  dungeons ;  or  where 
silence  can  be  imposed  on  either  party,  by  the  refusal  of 
a  license. 

Not,  that  it  should  be  inferred  from  hence,  that  political 
or  religious  controversies  are  the  only  products  of  the 
liberty  of  the  British  press;  the  mind  once  let  loose  to 
inquiry,  and  suffered  to  operate  without  restraiDt,  neces- 
sarily deviates  into  peculiar  opinions,  and  wanders  in  new 
tracks,  where  she  is,  indeed,  sometimes  lost  in  a  labyrinth, 
from  which  though  she  cannot  return,  and  scarce  knows 
bow  to  proceed ;  yet,  sometimea,  makes  useful  discoveries, 
or  finds  out  nearer  paths  to  knowledge. 

The  boundless  liberty  with  which  every  man  may  write 
his  own  thoughts,  and  the  opportunity  of  conveying  new 
sentiments  to  the  publick,  "without  danger  c^  suffering 
either  ridicule  or  censure,  which  every  man  may  enjoy, 
whose  vani^  does  not  incite  him  too  hastily  to  own  his 
performances,  naturally  invites  those  who  employ  them- 
selves in  speculation,  to  try  how  their  notions  will  be 
received  by  a  nation,  which  exempts  caution  from  fear, 
and  modes^  from  shame ;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  that  where 
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repntatMHi  auij'  be  gained,  but  needs  not  be  loU,  mald- 
tndet  are  villtng  to  try  tbeir  fortDiWj  and  thnut  Uteir 
opinions  into  the  light ;  sometimefl  with  nasocceHfol  haste, 

and  sometimes  with  happy  temerity. 

It  is  observed,  that,  among  the  natives  of  England,  is 
to  be  found  a  greater  variety  of  hnmoor,  than  in  any  other 
country ;  and,  doobtless,  where  every  man  has  a  full  liberty 
to  propagate  his  conceptioni,  variety  of  humonr  mnst  pro- 
duce variety  of  writers ;  and,  where  the  number  of  autluMa 
is  so  great,  there  cannot  bat  be  some  worthy  of  distinc- 
tion. 

All  these,  and  many  other  causes,  too  tedious  to  be 
ennmerated,  have  contribnted  to  make  pamphlets  and 
small  tracts  a  very  important  part  of  an  English  libraiy ; 
nor  are  there  any  pieces,  upon  which  those,  who  aspire  to 
Uie  reputation  of  judicious  collectors  of  books,  bestow 
mwe  attention,  or  greater  expense ;  because  many  advan- 
tages may  be  expected  from  the  perusal  of  these  small 
productions,  which  are  scarcely  to  be  found  in  that  of 
larger  works. 

If  we  regard  history,  it  is  well  known,  that  moat  poli- 
tical treatises  have  for  a  long  time  appeared-  in  this  fonn, 
and  that  the  first  relations  of  transactions,  while  they  are 
yet  the  subject  of  conversation,  divide  the  opinions,  and 
employ  the  conjectures  of  mankind,  are  delivered  by  these 
petty  writers,  who  have  opportunities  of  collecting  the 
different  sentiments  of  disputants,  of  inquiring  the  truth 
from  living  witnesses,  and  of  copying  their  representotions 
from  the  life ;  and,  therefore,  they  preserve  a  multitude  of 
particular  iiicidents,  which  are  forgotten  in  a  short  time, 
or  omitted  in  formal  relations,  and  which  are  yet  to  be 
considered  as  sparks  of  truth,  which,  when  united,  may 
afibrd  light  in  some  of  the  darkest  sceites  of  stote,  as,  we 
donbt  not.  will  be  sufficiently  proved  in  the  course  of  this 
miscellany  t  and  which  it  is,  therefore,  the  interest  of  the 
publick  to  preserve  unextinguished. 

The  same  observation  may  be  extended  to  subjects  of 
yet  more  importance.     In  controversies  that  reUte  to  the 
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trntiu  of  leligion,  the  fost  euays  of  refbniutiOD  are  ge- 
nerally timorous ;  and  those,  who  have  opinions  to  offw, 
which  they  expect  to  be  opposed,  prodnce  their  sentiments, 
by  degrees,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  small  tracts  :  by,de- 
grees,  that  they  may  not  shock  their  readers  vith  too  many 
Dorelties  at  once ;  and  in  small  tracts,  that  they  may  be 
easily  dispersed,  or  privately  printed.  Almost  every  con- 
troversy, therefore,  has  been,  for  a  time,  cairied  on  ia 
pamphlets,  nor  has  swelled  into  larger  Tolnmes,  till  the 
first  ardour  of  the  dispntqats  has  subsided,  and  they  have 
recollected  their  notions  with  coolness  enong^h  to  digest 
them  into  wder,  consolidate  them  into  systems,  and  fortify 
Utern  with  aathcnities. 

From  pamphlets,  consequently,  are  to  be  learned  the 
progress  of  every  debate ;  the  varioos  state  to  which  the 
questions  have  been  changed  i  the  artifices  and  fallacies 
vliieh  have  been  used,  and  the  ssbterfnges  by  which  rear 
son  has  been  eluded.  In  such  writings  may  be  seen  hew 
the  mind  has  been  opened  by  degrees,  how  one  truth  has 
led  to  another,  how  erronr  has  been  disentangled,  and 
hints  improved  to  demonstration,  which  pleasore,  and  many 
others,  are  lost  by  him  that  only  reads  the  larger  writers, 
by  whom  these  scattered  sentiments  are  collected,  who 
will  see  none  of  the  changes  of  fortune  whi^  every  opi- 
nion bis  passed  through,  will  have  bo  opportunity  of  re- 
marking the  transient  advantages  which  erronr  nay  some- 
times obtain,  by  the  artifices  of  its  patron,  or  the  success- 
ful rallies,  by  which  truth  regains  the  day,  after  a  repnlse ; 
but  will  be  to  him,  who  traces  the  dispute  through  into 
particuliu-  gradations,  as  he  that  hears  of  a  victory,  to  him 
that  sees  the  batUe. 

Since  the  advantages  of  preserving  these  small  tracts 
are  so  numerous,  our  attempt  to  unite  ^m  in  volumes 
cannot  be  thought  either  useless  or  anseasonable;  for  diere 
is  110  other  method  of  securing  them  &om  accidents ;  and 
they  have  already  been  so  long  neglected,  that  this 
design  cannot  be   delayed,   without  hazarding  the   loss 
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of  many  pieces,  whi(^  deserre  to  be  transmitted  to  another 
age. 

The  practice  of  publishing  pamphlets  on  the  most  im> 
portaot  sabjects  baa  now  prevailed  more  than  two  cea- 
turies  among  us  ;  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but 
that,  as  no  large  collections  have  been  yet  made,  many 
curious  tracts  must  have  perished ;  bat  it  is  too  late  to 
lament  that  loss ;  nor  ought  we  to  reflect  upon  it,  with  any 
other  view,  than  that  of  quickening  our  endeavours  for  the 
preservation  of  those  that  yet  remain ;  of  which  we  have 
now  a  greater  number,  than  was,  perhaps,  ever  amassed 
by  any  one  person. 

The  first  appearance  of  pamphlets  among  us  is  gene- 
rally thought  to  be  at  the  new  opposition  raised  against  the 
eiTours  aud  corruptions  of  the.  church  of  Bome.  Those 
who  were  first  coavinced  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  new 
learning,  as  it  was  then  called,  propagated  their  opinions 
in  small  pieces,  which  were  cheaply  printed,  and,  what 
w&s  then  of  great  importance,  easily  concealed.  These 
treatises  were  generally  printed  in  foreign  countries,  and 
are  not,  therefore,  always  very  correct.  There  was  not 
then  that  opportunity  of  printing  in  private ;  for  the  num- 
ber of  printers  was  small,  and  the  presses  were  easily 
overlooked  by  the  clergy,  who  spared  no  labour  or  vigi- 
lance for  the  suppression  of  heresy.  There  is,  however, 
reason  to  suspect,  that  some  attempts  were  made  to  carry 
on  the  propagation  of  truth  by  a  secret  press;  for  one  of 
the  first  treatises  in  favour  of  the  Reformation,  is  said,  at 
the  end,  to  be  printed  at  "  Greenwich,  by  the  permisston 
of  the  Ixtrd  of  Hosts." 

In  the  time  of  king  Edward  the  sixth,  the  presses  were 
employed  in  favour  of  the  reformed  rel^on,  and  small 
tracts  were  dispersed  over  die  nation,  to  reconcile  them 
to  new  forms  of  worship.  In  this  reign,  likewise,  po- 
litical pamphlets  may  be  said  to  have  been  begun,  by  the 
address  4^  the  rebels  of  Devonshire  i  all  which  means  of 
propagating  the  sentiments  of  the  people  so  disturbed  the 
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eoort,  that  no  aoaaer  wu  queen  Haiy'resolred  to  r«dtie« 
ber  subjects  to  the  Romish  snperBtition,  bot  she  artfully, 
by  a  charter",  granted  to  certain  freemen  of  Iiondon,  in 
whose  fideli^,  no  doubt,  she  confided,  entirely  prohibited 
ALL  presses,  but  what  should  be  Ucenied  by  them ;  which 
charter  is  that  by  which  the  corporation  of  Stationers  in 
London  is,  at  this  time,  incorporated. 

Under  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  when  liberty'again 
began  to  flonrish,  the  prsotioe  of  writing  pamphlets  became 
more  general;  presses  were  maltiplied,  and  books  were 
dnpcraod;  and,  I  belieTe,  it  may  properly  be  said,  that 
the  trade  of  writing  began  at  this  time,  and  that  it  has, 
ever  since,  gradually  increased  in  the  number,  though, 
perhaps,  not  in  the  style  pf  those  that  followed  it. 

'  In  this  reign  was  erected  die  first  secret  press  against 
the  chnrch,  as  now  established,  of  which  Z  have  fonnd  any 
certain  account.  It  was  employed  by  the  Puritans,  and 
conveyed  from  one  part  of  the  nation  to  another,  by  them, 
as  they  fonnd  themselves  in  danger  of  discovery.  From 
this  press  issued  most  of  the  pamphlets  against  Whitgift 
and  his  associates,  in  the  ecclesiastical  government ;  and, 
^fben  it  was  at  last  seized  at  Manchester,  it  was  employed 
upon  a  pamphlet  called  More  Work  for -a  Cooper. 

In  the  peaceable  reign  of  king  James,  those  minds 
which  might,  perhaps,  with  less  disturbance  of  the  world. 
liave  been  engrossed  by  war,  were  employed  in  con- 
troversy ;  and  writings  of  all  kinds  were  maltiplied  among  - 
us.  Tbe  press,  however,  was  not  wholly  engaged  in  po- 
lemical  perfonnances,  for  more  innocent  subjects  were 
•ometimes  treated ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  be- 
cause it  is  not  generally  known,  that  the  treatises  of  hus- 
bandry and  agriculture,  which  were  published  about  that 
time,  are  so  numerous,  that  it,  can  scarcely  be  imagined 
by  whom  they  were  written,  or  to  whom  they  were  sold.   . 

The  next  reigu  is  too  well  known  to  have  been  a  time 

*  Which  bcgiut  thai,  "  Kuw  js,  thtt  We,  comideiug  ind  muifcttljptr- 
e«nB(,  thkt  levcnl  Hdittout  ud  hci«tic»l  bookj  oi  tncU— igaiotl  the  Uth 
Bid  Maad  eathefick  doatrine  of  holj  motliv,  the  Qmrtb, "  tee. 
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of  confosioD  and  disturbance,  and  disputes  of  every  kind ; 
and  Hie  writiD^,  vhicb  were  produced,  bear  a  natniat  pro- 
portim  to  the  anmber  of  the  qnestions  that  were  discussed 
at  that  time ;  each  party  had  its  aathois  and  its  presses, 
and  DO  endeavonrs  were  omitted  to  ^n  proselytes  to 
every  opinion.  I  know  not  whether  this  may  not  prop^y 
be  called.  The  Age  of  Pamphlets ;  for,  though  they,  per- 
haps, may  not  arise  to  snch  multitudes  as  Mr,  Rawlinson 
imagined,  they  were,  undoubtedly,  more  munerons  than 
can  be  conceived  by  any  who  hare  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  them. 

.  After  the  Restoration,  the  same  differences,  in  relig^oos 
(^nnions,  are  well  known  to  have  subsisted,  and  the  same 
political  struggles  to  have  been  frequently  renewed ;  and, 
therefore,  a  great  number  of  pens  were  employed,  on 
different  occasions,  till,  at  length,  all  other  disputes  were 
absorbed  in  the  popish  controversy. 

From  the  pamphlets  which  these  different  periods  at 
time  produced,  it  is  proposed,  that  this  miscellany  shall 
be  compiled,  for  which  it  cannot  he  supposed  that  ma- 
terials will  be  wanting ;  and,  therefore,  the  only  difficulty 
will  be  in  what  manner  to  dispose  them. 

Those  who  have  gone  before  us,  in  nndertakings  of  this 
,  kind,  have  ranged  the  pamphlets,  which  chance  threw  Into 
their  hands,  without  any  regard  either  to  the  subject  on 
which  they  treated,  or  the  time  in  whiph  they  were  writ- 
ten ;  a  practice  in  no  wise  to  be  imitated  by  as,  who  want 
for  no  materials ;  of  which  we  shall  choose  those  we  think 
best  for  the  particular  circumstances  of  times  and  things, 
and  most  instructing  and  entertaining  to  the  reader. 

Of  die  different  methods  which  present  themselves, 
upon  the  first  viewof  tiie  great  heaps  of  pamphlets  which 
the  Harleian  library  exhibits  ^  the  two  which  merit  most 
attention  are,  to  distribute  the  treatises  according  to  their 
subjects,  or  their  dates  ;  but  neither  of  tlsse  ways  can  be 
conveniently  followed.    By  ran^ng  our  collection  in  order 

'Th«  ptiDphlet)  Id  the  Htrifitn  Mlleclion  tmouolMt  !n  Dumbei  to  tboat 
400,000.    Sm  Gough'i  Bril.  Topog.  1669. 
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of  time,  we  mast  necessarily  pablish  those  pieces  first, 
which  least  engage  the  cariosity  of  the  balk  of  mankind ; 
and  our  des^  must  fidi  to  ibxt  ground,  for  want  of  en- 
conragement,  before  it  can  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  ob- 
tain general  regard :  by  confining  ourselves  for  any  long 
time  to  any  single  subject,  we  shall  reduce  our  readers  to 
one  class ;  and,  as  we  shall  lose  all  the  grace  of  varie^, 
shall  disgust  all  those  who  read  chiefly  to  be  diverted. 
There  is,  likewise,  one  objection  of  equal  force,  against 
both  these  methods,  that  we  shall  preclude  ourselves  from 
the  advantage  of  any  l!titiire  discoveries ;  and  we  cannot 
hope  to  assemble  at  once  all  the  pamphlets  which  have 
been  written  in  any  age,  or  on  any  subject. 

It  may  be  added,  in  viodication  of  our  intended  prac- 
tice, that  it  is  the  same  with  that  of  Ffaotins,  whose  col- 
lections are  no  less  miscellaneons  than  ours,  and  who 
declares,  that  he  leaves  it  to  his  reader,  to  reduce  his  ex- 
tracts nnder  their  proper  heads. 

Host  of  the  pieces  which  shall  be  offered  in  this  collec- 
tion to  the  pnblick,  will  be  introdncedby  short  prefaces, 
in  which  will  be  ^ven  some  account  of  the  reasons  for 
which  they  ate  inserted  ;  notes  will  be  sometimes  adjoined, 
for  the  explanation  of  obscure  passages,  or  obsolete  ex- 
pressions; and  care  will  be  t^en  to  mingle  use  and 
pleasure  through  the  whole  collection.  Notwithstanding 
every  sabject  may  not  be  relished  by  every  reader,  yet 
the  buyer  may  be  assured  that  each  number  will  repay  his 
B  subscription. 
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Having  prefixed  to  the  former  votames  of  my  catalt^ne 
■n  accoQot  of  the  prodigious  collection  accumulated  in  the 
Harieian  library,  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  of 
any  introdnctioo  to  Ute  snbsequent  volumes,  bad  not  tame 
censures,  which  this  great  UDdertaking  has  drairn  npon 
ffle,  made  it  proper  to  offer  to  the  pnbliclc  an  apology  for 
my  conduct. 

The  price,  which  I  have  set  upon  my  catal<^6,  has 
been  represented  by  the  booksellers  as  an  avaiicions  in- 
novation; and,  in  a  p»pot  published  in  the  Chamfuon, 
they,  or  their  mercenary,  have  reasoned  so  justly,  as  to 
allege,  that,  if  I  could  afford  a  very  iai^  price  for  the 
library,  I  might,  therefOTe,  afford  to  give  away  the  cata- 
logue. 

I  should  have  imagined  that  accusations,  concerted  by 
such  heads  as  these,  would  have  vanished  of  themselves, 
without  any  answer;  but,  since  I  have  the  mortification 
to  find  that  they  have  been  in  some  degree  regarded  by 
men  of  more  knowledge  than  themselves,  I  shall  explain 
the  motives  of  my  procedure. 

Hy  original  design  was,  as  I  have  already  explained,  to 
publish  a  methodical  and  exact  catalogue  of  this  library, 
upon  the  plan  which  has  been  laid  down,  as  I  am  informed, 
by  several  men  of  the  first  rank  among  the  learned.  It 
was  intended  by  those  who  undertook  the  work,  to  make 
a  very  exact  disposition  of  all  the  subjects,  and  to  give  an 
account  of  the  remarkable  differences  of  the  editions,  and 
other  peonliaritie«,  which  make  any  book  eminently  vain- 
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able :  and  it  was  imagiiied,  that  some  improvements  mig^t, 
by  pursning  this  scheme,  be  made  in  literary  history. 

With  this  vieir  was  tite  catalo^e  be^n,  wheu  the  price 
was  fixed  npon  it  in  pnblick  advertisemeDts ;  and  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  such  a  catalogue  would  have  been  wittingly 
purchased  by  those  who  naderstood  its  use.  But,  when  a 
few  sheets  had  been  printed,  it  was  discovered,  that  the 
scheme  was  impracticable,  without  more  hands  than  could 
be  procured,  or  more  time  than  the  necessity  of  a  speedy 
sale  would  allow :  the  catalogue  was,  therefore,  continued 
without  notes,  at  least  in  the  greatest  part ;  and,  tbongfa 
it  was'  still  performed  better  than  those  which  are  d^y 
ofHsFed  to  the  puUick,  fell  mocfa  bebw  the  original  design. 

It  was  then  no  longer  proper  to  insist  upon  a  prioe  i  and, 
therefore,  though  money  was  demanded,  upon  detivery  of 
the  catalogue,  it  was  only  taken  as  a  pledge  that  the 
catalogue  was  not,  as  is  very  frequent,  wantonly  called  for, 
by  those  who  never  intended  to  peruse  it,  and  I,  therefore, 
promised  that  it  should  be  taken  again  in  exchange  for  any 
book  rated  at  t^e  same  value. 

It  may  be  still  said,  that  other  booksellers  give  away 
their  catalogues  without  any  such  precaution,  and  that  I 
ought  not  to  make  any  new  or  extraordinary  demands. 
But  I  hope  it  will  be  considered,  at  how  much  greater 
expense  my  catalogue  was  drawn  up:  and  be  remem- 
bered, that  when  other  booksellers  give  their  catalt^es, 
they  give  only  what  will  be  of  no  use  when  tbeir  books 
are  sold,  and  what,  if  it  remained  in  their  hands,  they 
most  throw  away :  whereas  I  hope  ^t  this  catalogue  will 
retain  its  use,  and,  consequentiy,  its  value,  and  be  sold 
with  the  catalogues  of  the  Barberinian  and  Marckiw 
libraries. 

However,  to  comply  with  the  utmost  expectations  of 
the  world,  I  have  now  published  the  second  part  of  my 
catalogue,  npon  conditions  still  more  commodioos  for  the 
purchaser,  as  I  intend,  that  all  those  who  are  pleased  to 
receive  them  at  the  same  price  of  five  shillings  a  volume, 
shall  be  allowed,  at  any  time,  within  three  months  after  the 
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day  of  lale,  either  to  return  them  in  exchange  for  books, 
or  to  send  them  back,  and  receive  their  moitey. 

Since,  therefore,  I  have  absolntely  debarred  myself 
from  receiving  any  advantage  from  the  sale  of  the  cata- 
logue, it  TiU  be  reasonable  to  impute  it  rather  to  necessity 
tluiD  choice,  that  I  shall  continue  it  to  two  volumes  more, 
which  the  namber  of  the  single  tracts  which  have  been 
discovered,  makes  indispensably  requisite.  1  need  not  tell 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  afiairs  of  this  kind,  hov 
much  pamphlets  swell  a  catalogue,  since  the  title  of  the 
least  book  may  be  as  long  as.  that  of  the  greatest. 

Pamphlets  have  been  for  many  years,  in  this  nation,  the 
canals  of  controversy,  politicks,  and  sacred  history,  and, 
therefore,  will,  doabtleas,  furnish  occasion  to  a  very  great 
number  of  curious  remarks.  And  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  proposing  to  those  who  are  particularly  delighted  with 
this  kind  of  study,  that,  if  they  will  encoorage  roe,  by  a 
reasonable  subscription,  to  employ  men  qualified  to  make 
the  observations,  for  which  this  part  of  the  catalogue  will 
furnish  occasion,  I  will  procnre  the  whole  fifth  and  sixth 
volumes  i  to  be  executed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  most 
laboured  part  of  this,  and  interspersed  with  notes  of  the 
same  kind. 

If  any  excuse  were  necessary  for  the  addition  of  these 
volames,  I  have  already  urged  in  my  defence  the  strongest 
plea,  no  less  thao  abselnte  necemtj,  it  being  impossible 
to  comprise  in  four  volumes,  however  large,  or  however 
closely  printed,  the  titles  which  yet  remain  to  be  men- 
tioned. 

But,  I  suppose,  none  will  blame  the  multiplication  of 
volumes,  to  whatever  number  they  may  be  continued, 
which  every  one  may  use  without  buying  them,  and  which 
are,  therefore,  published  at  no  expense  but  my  own. 

There  is  one  accusation  still  remaining,  by  which  I  am 
more  sensibly  affected,  and  which  I  am,  therefore,  desirous 
to  obviate,  before  it  has  too  long  prevailed.     I  hear  that  I 

1  This  tcheme  wu  never  executed ;  the  lifth  mlumc,  khe  only  one  lubie- 
qiMntly  pnUiihcd,  iiu  t  nere  ihop  caUlogae. 
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am  ftecued  of  rating  my  books  at  too  high  a  price,  at  a 
priee^  which  do  other  person  vonld  demand.  To  answer 
this  accosatioD,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  what  those  who 
nrge  it,  mean  by  a  high  price.  The  price  of  things,  vain- 
able  for  their  rarity,  is  entirety  arbitrary,  and  depends  npon 
the  variable  taste  of  mankind,  and  the  casual  fluctuation 
of  the  fashion,  and  can  never  be  ascertained,  like  that  of 
things  only  estimable  according  to  their  ase. 

If,  therefore,  I. have  set  a  high  value  upon  books  :  if  I 
have  vainly  ima^^ed  literature  to  be  more  fashiouable  than 
it  really  is,  or  idly  hoped  to  revive  a  taste  well  nigh  extin- 
guished, I  knov  not  vhy  I  should  be  persecuted  with  cla- 
monr  and  invective,  since  I  only  shall  suffer  by  my  mistake, 
and  be  obliged  to  keep  those  books,  which  I  was  in  hopes 
of  selling. 

If  those  who  charge  me  with  asking  a  high  price,  will 
explain  their  meaning,  it  may  be  possible  to  give  them  an 
answer  less  general.  If  they  measnre  the  price  at  which 
the  bot^s  are  now  offered,  by  that  at  which  they  were 
bought  by  the  late  possessor,  they  will  find  it  diminished  at 
least  three  parts  in  four ;  if  they  would  compare  it  with  the 
demands  of  other  booksellers,  they  most  first  find  the  same 
books  in  dieir  hands,  and  they  will  be,  perhaps,  at  last  re- . 
doced  to  confess,  that  they  mean,  by  a  high  price,  only  a 
]Hice  higher  than  they  are  inclined  to  give. 

I  have,  at  least,  a  right  to  hope,  that  no  gentleman  will 
receive  an  account  of  the  price  from  the  booksellers,  of 
whom  it  may  easily  he  imagined  that  they  will  be  willing^ 
since  they  cannot  depreciate  the  books,  to  exaggerate  ib» 
price :  and  I  will  boldly  promise  those  who  have  been  influ- 
enced by  malevolent  reports,  that,  if  tltey  will-  be  pleased, 
at  the  day  of  sale,  to  examine  the  prices  with  their  own 
eyes,  they  will  find  them  lower  than  they  have  been  repre- 
sented. 
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MONS.  CROUSAZ  AND  MR.  WARBURTON, 


MR.  POPES  ESSAY  ON  MAN. 
In  t  Letter  to  Ilic  Editor  of  the  Gentlemta'i  Miguiiie,  rd.  liU.  1743. 
MR.   URBAN, 

It  would  not  be  fonad  useless  in  the  learned  world,  if 
in  written  controTerties  as  in  oral  disputationa,  a  modera- 
tor could  be  selected,  who  might,  in  some  degree,  superin- 
tend the  debate,  restrain  all  needless  excursions,  repress 
all  personal  reflections,  and,  at  last,  recapitulate  the  argu- 
ments on  each  side;  and  who,  though  he  should  not  assume 
the  prorince  of  deciding  the  question,  might  at  least  ez- 
lubit  it  iu  its  true  state. 

This  reflection  arose  in  m;  mind  upon  the  consideration 
of  Mr.  Cronsaz's  commentary  on  the  Essa;  on  Han,  and 
Mr.  Warfaurton's  answer  to  it.  The  importance  -of  the 
subject,  the  reputation  and  abilities  of  die  controvertists, 
and,  perhaps,  the  ardour  with  which  each  has  endeavoured 
to  support  his  cause,  have  made  an  attempt  of  this  kind 
necessary  for  the  information  of  the  greatest  number  of 
Mr.  Pope's  readers. 

Among  the  duties  of  a  moderator,  I  have  mentioned 
that  of  recalling  the  disputants  to  the  subject,  and  enttiug 
off  the  excrescences  of  a  debate,  which  Mr.  Crousaz  will 
not  suffer  to  be  long  unemployed,  and  the  repression  of 
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perttmal  invective*  wtuclt  have  not  been  verj  oftrefulljr 
avoided  on  either  part,  and  are  lew  excusable,  because 
it  has  not  been  proved,  that,  either  the  poet,  or  his  com- 
mentator, wrote  with  any  other  design  than  that  of  piv 
noting  happiness  by  cultivating  reason  and  piety. 

Mr.  WarbnrtOQ  has,  indeed,  so  much  depressed  the 
character  of  his  adversary,  that  before  I  consider  the  con- 
troversy between  them,  I  think  it  necessary  to  exhibit 
some  specimens  of  Mr.  Crousaz's  sentiments,  by  wliich  it 
wiB  probably  be  shown,  tliat  he  is  far  from  deserving 
either  indignation  or  contempt ;  that  his  notions  are  just, 
though  they  are  sometimefl  introduced  without  necessity ; 
and  defended  when  they  are  not  opposed ;  and  that  his 
abilities  and  piety  are  such  as  may  entitle  him  to  rever^ 
ence  from  those  who  think  his  criticisms  superfluous. 

In  page  35  of  the  English  translation,  he  exhibits  an 
observation  winch  every  writer  ought  to  impress  upon  his 
mind,  and  which  may  afford  a  sufficient  apology  for  his  com> 
mentary. 

On  the  notion  of  a  ruling  passion  he  offers  this  remark : 
"  Nothing  so  much  hinders  men  from  obtaining  a  com- 
plete victory  over  their  mling  passion,  as  that  all  the  ad- 
vantages gained  in  their  days  of  retreat,  by  just  and  sober 
reflections,  whether  stmt^  «nt  by  their  own  minds,  or  bor- 
rowed from  good  books,  or  from  the  conversation  of  men 
of  merit,  are  destroyed  in  a  few  moments  by  a  free  intet- 
conrse  and  acquaintance  with  libertines;  and,  thus,  the 
work  is  always  to  be  begun  anew.  A  gamester  resolves 
to  leave  off  play,  by  which  he  finds  his  health  impaired, 
his  family  ruined,  and  his  passions  inflamed ;  in  this  reso- 
hition  he  persbts  a  few  days,  but  soon  yields  to  an  invita- 
tion, which  will  give  his  prevailing  inclination  an  opportu- 
nity of  reviving  in  all  its  force.  The  case  is  the  same 
with  other  men ;  but  is  reason  to  be  charged  with  these 
calamities  and  follies,  or  rather  the  man  who  refuses  to 
listen  to  its  voice  in  opposition  to  impertinent  solicitations  T 
On  the  means,  recommended  for  the  attainment  of  hap* 
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pioess,  he  observes,  "  that  the  abilities  vhioh  oar  Maker 
has  g;iveD  tu,  and  the  internal  and  external  advantages 
with  which  he  has  invested  ns,  are  of  tiro  very  different 
kinds ;  those  of  one  kind  are  bestowed  in  common  upon 
us  and  the  brute  creation,  but  the  other  exalt  us  far  above 
oilier  animals.  To  disregard  any  of  these  gifts  would  be 
ingratitude ;  but  to  neglect  those  of  greater  excellence) 
to  go  no  farther  than  the  gross  satisfactions  of  sense,  and 
the  functions  of  mere  animal  life,  would  be  a  far  greater 
crime.  We  are  formed  by  our  Creator  capable  of  aequir' 
ing  knowledge,  and  regulating  onr  conduct  by  reasonable 
mleg ;  it  is,  therefore,  onr  duty  to  cultivate  our  understand- 
ings,  and  exalt  our  virtaes.  We  need  but  make  the  ex- 
periment to  find,  that  the  greatest  pleasures  will  arise 
from  such  endeavours. 

"  It  is  trifling  to  allege,  in  opposition  to  this  truth,  that 
knowledge  cannot  be  acquired,  nor  virtue  pursued,  with- 
out toil  and  efforts,  and  that  all  efforts  produce  fatigue, 
God  requires  nothing  disproportioned  to  the  .powers  he 
has  given,  and  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers  consists  the 
highest  satisfaction. 

"  Toil  and  weariness  are  the  effects  of  vanity :  when  a 
man  has  formed  a  design  of  excelling  others  in  merit,  he 
is  disquieted  by  their  advances,  and  leaves  nothing  un- 
attempted,  that  he  may  step  before  them ;  this  occasions  a 
thousand  unreasonable  emotions,  which  justly  bring  their 
punishment  along  with  them. 

"  But  let  a  man  study  and  labour  to  cultivate  and  im- 
prove his  abilities  in  the  eye  of  his  Maker,  and  with  the 
prospect  of  bis  approbation ;  let  him  attentively  reflect  on 
the  infinite  value  of  that  approbation,  and  the  highest  en- 
comiums that  men  can  bestow  will  vanish  into  nothing  at 
the  comparison.  When  we  live  in  this  manner,  we  find 
that  'we  live  for  a  great  and  glorious  end, 

"  When  this  is  our  frame  of  mind,  we  find  it  no  longer 
difficult  to  restrain  ourselves  in  the  gratifications  of  eating 
and  drinking,  the  most  gross  enjoyments  of  sense.     We 
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tale  what  is  necessary  to  preserve  health  and  vigour,  bnt 
are  not  to  give  onnelves  np  to  pleasnres  that  weaken  the 
attentioD,  and  dull  the  understanding." 

And  the  true  sense  of  Mr.  Pope's  assertion,  tttat  "  What- 
ever is,  is  right,"  and,  I  believe,  the  sense  in  which  it  was 
written,  is  thns  explained : — "A  sacred  and  adorable  order 
is  established  in  the  government  of  mankind.  These  are 
certain  and  onvaried  troths :  he  that  seeks  Giod,  and 
makes  it  his  happiness  to  live  in  obedience  to  him,  shall 
obtain  what  he  endeavours  after,  in  a  degree  far  above 
his  present  compreheasioD.  He  that  toros  his  back  upon 
his  Creator,  neglects  to  obey  him,  and  perseveres  in  his 
disobedience,  shall  obtain  no  other  happiness  than  he  can 
receive  from  enjoyments  of  bis  ova  procuring;  void  of 
satisfaction,  weary  of  life,  wasted  by  empty  cares  and  re- 
morses, equally  harassing  and  just,  he  will  experience  the 
certain  conseqaences  of  his  own  choice.  Thus  will  justice 
and  goodness  resume  their  empire,  and  that  order  he  re- 
stored which  men  have  broken." 

I  am  afraid  of  wearying  you  or  your  readers  with  more 
qaotatious,  but  if  you  shall  inform  me  that  a  continnatioa 
of  my  correspondence  vrill  be  well  received,  I  shall  de- 
scend to  particular  passages,  show  how  Mr.  Pope  gave 
sometimes  occasion  to  mistakes,  and  how  Mr.  Crousaz 
iras  misled  by  his  suspicion  of  the  system  of  fatality '. 
I  am.  Sir,  yours.  Sec. 

'  It  doei  wn  *ffi  that  Dr.  JohniOD  foottd  Uinr 
contiiiii*  Ihia  wbject  any  juther. 
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THE  LONDON  CHRONICLE, 

JjIKUlRT    I,  1757. 

Tt  has  always  been  lamented,  that  of  the  little  time 
allotted  to  man,  much  mast  be  spent  Bp«»  nqMvfluities. 
Ever;  prospect  has  its  obstroctioBfl,  irhich  we  must  break 
to  enlai^  onr  view ;  etei^  step  of  our  progress  finds  im- 
pedimenla,  which,  however  eager  to  go  forward,  we  most 
stop  to  remove.  Even  those  who  profess  lo  teach  the 
way  to  happiness,  have  multiplied  oar  encumbrances,  and 
the  author  of  almost  every  book  retards  his  instructions  by 
a  preface. 

The  writers  of  the  Chronicle  hope  to  be  easily  forgiven, 
though  they  should  not  be  free  from  an  infection  that  has 
seized  the  whole  fraternity,  and  instead  of  falling  imme- 
diately to  their  subjects,  should  detain  the  reader  for  a 
time  with  an  account  of  the  importance  of  their  design, 
the  extent  of  their  plan,  and  the  accuracy  of  tlie  method 
which  they  intend  to  prosecute.  Such  premonitions, 
(hoQ^  not  always  necessary  when  the  reader  has  the 
book  complete  in  hia  bandi  and  may  find,,  by  his  own  eyes, 
whatever  can  be  found  in  it,  yet  may  be  more  easily 
allowed  to  works  published  gradually  in  soocessive  parts. 
of  which  the  scheme  can  only  be  so  far  known  as  the  aa- 
thor  shall  think  fit  to  discover  it. 

The  paper  which  we  now  invite  the  pabUck  to  add  to 
the  papers  with  which  it  is  already  rather  wearied  than 
satisfied,  consists  of  many  parts,  some  of  which  it  has  in 
common  with  other  periodical  sheets,  ttid  some  peealiar  to 
itself. 
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The  first  dem^d,  made  by  the  reader  of  a  jonmal,  u, 
that  be  should  find  aa  accntate  accooat  of  foreign  traiu- 
actiona  and  domestick  incidents.  This  is  always  expected, 
but  this  is  very  rarely  perfonned.  Of  those  writers  who 
hare  taken  upon  themselves  the  task  of  intelligence,  some 
have  given  and  others  have  sold  their  abilities,  whether 
small  or  great,  to  one  or  other  of  ^e  parties  that  divide 
as ;  and  without  a  wish  for  truth  or  thought  of  decency, 
withont  care  of  any  other  reputation  tiiaa  that  of  a  stub- 
born adherence  to  their  abettors,  carry  on  die  same  tenour 
of  representation  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  right  and 
wrong,  neither  depressed  by  detef;tion,  nor  abashed  by 
confutation,  proud  c^  the  hourly  increase  of  in&my,  and 
ready  to  boast  (^  all  the  contumelies  that  falsehood  and 
slander  may  bring  upon  them,  as  new  proofs  of  their  zeal 
and  fidelity. 

With  these  heroes  we  have  no  ambition  to  be  numbered ; 
we  leave  to  the  confessors  of  fiiction  the  merit  of  their 
sufferings,  and  are  desirous  to  shelter  ourselves  under  the 
protection  of  truth.  That  all  our  facts  will  be  autbentick, 
or  all  our  remarks  just,  we  dare  not  venture  to  promise : 
we  can  relate  but  what  we  hear,  we  can  point  out  but 
what  we  see.  Of  remote  transactions,  the  first  accounts 
are  always  confused,  and  commonly  ezaf^erated :  and  in 
domestick  afiairs,  if  the  power  to  conceal  is  less,  the  in- 
terest to  misrepresent  is  often  greater;  and,  what  is  suffi- 
ciently vexatious,  truth  seems  to  fly  from  cnriodty,  and  as 
many  inquiries  produce  many  narratives,  whatever  engages 
the  pubiick  attention  is  immediately  disguised  by  the  em- 
bellishments of  fiction.  We  pretend  to  no  peculiar  power 
of  disentangling  contradiction  or  denuding  forgery,  we 
have  no  settied  correspondence  with  the  antq>odes,  nor 
maintain  any  spies  in  the  cabinets  of  princes.  But  as  we 
riiall  always  be  conscioos  that  our  mistakes  are  involun- 
tary, we  ^tall  waloh  the  gradual  discoveries  of  time,  and 
retract  whatever  we  have  hastily  and  erroneously  ad- 
vanced. 

In  the  narratives  of  the  dftUy  writers  every  reader  per- 
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ceiVes  lomewhat  of  neatneu  and  parity  wanting,  wbioh,  at 
the  first  view,  it  seems  easy  to  supply ;  bat  it  most  be  oon- 
sidered,  that  Ihoae  passages  most  be  written  in  baste,  and, 
that  there  is  often  no  other  choice,  but  that  they  must 
want  either  novelty  or  accnraoy;  and  that,  as  life  is  very 
nniform,  the  affairs  of  one  week  ore  so  like  those  of  an- 
odier,  that  by  any  attempt'  after  variety  of  expression,  m- 
ventioQ  would  soon  be  wearied,  and  langnagfl  exhausted. 
Some  improvements,  however,  we  hope  to  make;  and  for 
the  rest  we  diink  that,  when  we  commit  only  common 
faults,  we  shall  not  be  excluded  from  common  indulgence. 

The  accounts  of  prices  of  corn  and  stocks  are  to  most  of 
our  readers  of  more  importance  than  narratives  of  greater 
sound;  and,  as  exactness  is  here  within  the  reach  of  dili- 
gence, our  readers  may  justly  require  it  from  us. 

Memorials  of  a  private  and  personal  kind,  which  relate 
deaths,  marriages,  and  preferments,  must  always  be  imper- 
fect by  omission,  and  often  erroneous  by  misinformatioo ; 
but  even  in  these  there  shall  not  be  wanting  care  to  avoid 
mistakes,  or  to  rectify  (hem,  whenever  they  shall  be  found. 

That  part  of  our  work,  by  whicE  it  is  distingaished  from 
all  others,  is  the  literary  journal,  or  account  of  tixe  labours 
and  productions  of  the  learned.  This  was  for  a  long  time 
among  the  deficiencies  of  English  literature;  but,  as  Gie 
caprice  of  man  is  always  starting  bom  too  little  to  too 
much,  we  have  now,  amongst  other  disturbers  of  human 
quiet,  a  numerous  body  of  reviewers  and  remarkers. 

Every  art  is  improved  by  the  emulation  6f  competitors; 
those  who  make  no  advances  towards  excellence,  may 
stand  as  warnings  against  faults.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
avoid  that  petulance  which  treats  with  contempt  whatever 
baa  hitherto  been  reputed  sacred.  We  shall  repress  that 
elation  of  malignity,  which  wantons  in  tiis  cruelties  of  cri- 
ticism, and  not  only  murders  reputation,  but  murders  it  by 
torture.  Whenever  we  feel  oorselves  ignorant  wa  shall  at 
least  be  modest.  Oar  intention  is  not  to  preoccupy  judg- 
ment by  praise  or  censure,  but  to  gratify  curiosi^  by  eariy 
intelligence,   and  to  tell  rather  what   our  authors  have 
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attempted,  dm  wltat  they  hare  perfwined.  The  titles  of 
books  are  oecessarily  short,  and,  therefore,  disclose  but 
imperfecttj  the  coDtenta;  they  are  sometimes  frandalent 
aod  intended  to  raise  false  expectations.  In  our  account 
this  brerity  will  be  extended,  and  these  fraeds,  whenever 
diey  are  detected,  will  be  exposed;  for  though  we  write 
widiout  intention  to  injure,  we  shall  not  suffer  ourselves  to 
be  made  parties  to  deceit. 

If  any  author  shall  transmit  a  summary  of  his  work,  we 
shall  willingly  receive  it;  if  any  literary  anecdote,  or  en- 
lions  (Enervation,  shall  be  communicated  to  us,  we  will 
carefully  insert  it  Many  facts  are  known  and  forgotten, 
many  observations  are  made  and  suppressed ;  and  enter- 
tainment and  instruction  are  frequently  lost,  for  want  of  a 
repository  is  which  they  may  be  conveniently  preserved. 

No  man  can  modestly  promise  what  he  cannot  ascertain : 
we  hope  for  the  praise  of  knowledge  and  discernment,  bnt 
we  claim  only  that  of  diligence  and  candour*. 

*  Dr.  Jobmon  nceiv»d  the  himble  rcwud  of  i  guinci  fnnn  Mr.  Dod^jr 
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Navigation,  like  other  arts,  has  been  perfected  by  de- 
grees. It  is  not  6asy  to  conceive  that  an;  age  or  nation 
was  witfaoat  some  vessel,  in  vhich  rivers  might  be  passed 
by  travellers,  or  lakes  frequented  by  fishermen^  but  we 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  ship  that  could  endure  the  vio- 
lence of  the  ocean  before  the  ark  of  !NoKh. 

As  the  tradition  of  the  deluge  has  been  traDsmitted  to 
almost  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  it  must  be  supposed 
that  the  memory  of  the  means,  by  which  Noah  and  his 
family  were  preserved,  would  be  continued  long  among 
their  descendants,  and  that  the  possibility  of  passing  the 
seas  could  never  be  doubted. 

What  men  know  to  be  practicable,  a  thousand  raotives 
will  incite  them  to  try;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  from  the  time  that  the  generations  of  the  postdiluvian 
race  spread  to  the  seashores,  there  were  ^ways  naviga- 
tors that  ventured  upon  the  sea,  though,  perhaps,  not 
willingly  beyond  the  sight  of  land. 

Of  the  ancient  voyages  little  certain  is  known,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  lay  before  the  reader  such  conjectures  as 
learned  men  have  offered  to  the  world.  The  Romans,  by 
conquering  Carthage,  put  a  stop  to  great  part  of  the  trade 
of  distant  nations  with  one  another,  and  because   they 

'  A  coUection  of  Voj»geii  snd  Traveli,  (elected  from  tbe  wrilen  of  all 
■mtiou,  in  (wenly  imall  pockrE  volnmei,  and  publiitwd  bj  Newber? ;  (o 
oblige  wbom,  ii  L>  caajectured  iliai  Jobnion  drew  np  this  carknH  uid  IcuimU 
paper,  which  *ppe*Kd  id  the  lint  volume,  1759. 
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thought  only  on  var  and  conquest,  as  their  empire  in- 
creased, commerce  was  discoaraged;  till  under  the  latter 
emperouTt,  ships  seem  to  have  been  of  little  other  use 
than  to  transport  soldiers. 

Navigation  could  not  be  carried  to  any  great  degree  of 
certainty  without  the  compass,  which  was  unknown  to  the 
ancients.  The  wonderful  quality  by  which  a  needle  or 
nnall  bar  of  steel,  touched  with  a  loadstone  or  magnet, 
and  turning  freely  by  equilibration  on  a  point,  always  pre- 
serves the  meridian,  and  directs  its  two  ends  north  and 
south,  was  discovered, 'accordii^  to  the  common  opinion, 
in  1399,  by  John  Gola  of  Amalfi,  a  town  in  Italy. 

From  this  time  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  naviga- 
tion made  continual,  though  slow,  iroprovements,  which  the 
eonfufiion  and  barbarity  of  the  times,  and  the  wantofcom- 
mnnicatioD  between  orders  of  men  so  distant  as  sailors  and 
monks,  hindered  Irom  being  distinctly  and  successively 
recorded. 

.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  .sailors  still  wanted  either 
knowledge  or  courage,  for  they  continued  for  two  centu- 
ries to  creep  along  the  coast,  and  considered  every  head- 
Uad  as  unpassable,  which  ran  Car  into  the  sea,  and  against 
which  the  waves  broke  with  uncommon  agitation. 

The  first irito  is  known  to  have  formed  the  design  of  new' 
discoveries,  or  the  first  who  had  power  to  execute  his  pur- 
poses, was  Don  Henry  the  fifth  °,  son  of  John,  the  first  king 
of  Pmrtngal,  and  Philippina,  sister  of  Henry  the  fourth  of 
Ellwand.  Don  Henry,  having  attended  his  father,  to  the 
conquest  of  Centa,  obtained,  by  conversation  with  the  in- 
habittuits  of  the  continent,  sonie  accounts  of  the  interiour 
kingdoms  and  southern  coast  of  Afnca;  wliich,  though 
ude  and  indistinct,  were  sufficient  to  raise  his  curiosity, 
and  convince  him,  that  there  were  countries  yet  anknowa 
and  worthy  of  discovery. 

'  He,  therefore,  equipped  some  small  vessels,  and  edm- 
manded  that  they  sboold  pass,  as  far  as  they  could,  eldsg 

■  Rod  Hkkla'i  tct;  eicdleal  inbDducliaa  to  bu  (nulitiini  of  Camocnt' 
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that  coast  of  Africa  which  looked  apon  tbe  ^reat  Atlaotick 
oeean,  die  immensity  of  which  struck  the  ^ross  aad  on- 
skilful  navigators  of  those  times  with  terrour  and  amaze- 
ment. He  was  not  able  to  communicate  his  own  ardour  to 
his  seamen,  who  proceeded  very  slowly  in  the  new  attempt; 
each  was  afraid  to  venture  much  farUier  than  be  that  went 
before  him,  and  ten  years  were  spent  before  they  had  ad- 
vanced beyond  cape  Bajador,  so  called  from  its  progre*- 
sioD  ioto  the  ocean,  and  the  circuit  by  which  it  most  be 
doubled.  The  opposition  of  this  promoDtory  to  the  course 
of  the  sea,  produced  k  violent  current  and  high  waves,  into 
which  they  dorst  not  venture,  and  which  they  had  not  yet 
knowledge  enough  to  avoid,  by  standing  off  from  the  land 
into  the  open  sea. 

The  prince  was  desirous  to  know  something  of  the- 
eoontries  that  lay  beyond  this  formidable  oape,  and  sent 
two  commanders,  named  John  Gonzales  Zbfco,  and 
Tristan  Vas,  in  1418,  to  pass  beyond  Bajador,  and  survey. 
the  coast  behind  it.  Hey  were  caught  by  a  tempest, 
which  drove  them  out  into  the  unknown  oeeaa,  where  they 
expected  to  perish  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  or,  per- 
haps, to  wauder  for  ever  in  Jhs  boundless  deep.  At  last, 
in  the  midst  of  their  despair,  they  found  a  small  island, 
where  they  sheltered  tbenuelves,  and  which  the  sense  of 
their  deliverance  disposed  them  to  call  Paerto  Santo,  or 
the  Holy  Haven. 

When  they  returned  with  an  account  of  this  new  island. 
Henry  performed  a  pvblick  act  of  tfaank^ving,  and  sent 
them  again  with  seeds  and  cattle  ;  and  we  are  told  by  the 
Spanish  historian,  that  they  set  two  rabluts  on  shore, 
which  increased  so  much  in  a  few  years,  that  they  drove 
away  the  inhabitants,  by  destroying  their  com  and  plants, 
and  were  suffered  to  engt^  the  island  without  oppoution. 

Id  the  second  or  third  voyage  to  Puerto  Santo,  (for  au- 
thors do  not  agree  which,)  a  third  captain,  cidled  Perello, 
was  joiaed  to  the  two  former.  As  they  looked  ronnd  the 
island  upon  the  ocean,  tbey  saw  at  a  distance  something 
which  they  took  for  a  cloud,  tiU  they  perceived  that  it  did 
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Bot  change  its  place.  They  directed  their  course  tovards 
it,  and,  in  1410,  discovered  another  island  covered  with 
frees,  which  they,  therefore,  called  Madera,  or  the  Isle  of 
Wood. 

Madera  was  given  to  Vaz  or  Zarco,  who  set  fire  to  the 
woods,  which  are  reported  by  Sonza  to  have  burnt  for 
seven  years  together,  and  to  have  been  wasted,  till  want  of 
wood  was  the  ^eatest  inconveniency  of  the  place.  But 
green  wood  is  not  very  apt  to  bnrn,  and  the  heavy  rains 
which  lall  in  these  coantries  nast,  snrely,  have  extingnished 
the  conflagration,  were  it  ever  so  violent. 

There  was  yet  litde  progress  made  upon  the  southern 
coast,  and  Henry's  project  was  treated  as  chimerical  by 
many  of  his  countrymen.  At  last  GiliaBes,  in  1438,  passed 
the  dreadinl  cape,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Bi^ador, 
and  came  back,  to  the  wonder  of  the  nation. 

In  two  voyages  more,  made  in  the  two  following  years, 
they  passed  forty-two  leagues  farther,  and  in  the  latter, 
two  men  with  horses  being  set  on  shove,  wandered  over 
the  ooontry,  and  found  nineteen  men,  whom,  according  to 
the  savage  manners  of  that  age,  they  attacked ;  tiie  natives, 
having  javebns,  wounded  one  of  the  Portuguese,  and  re- 
ceived some  wonnds  from  them.  At  the  month  of  a  rivM 
they  found  sea-wolves  in  great  numbers,  and  brought 
home  many  of  their  skins,  which  were  much  esteemed. 

Antonio  Gonzales;  who  had  been  one  of  the  associates 
of  Oitianes,  was  sent  ^ain,  in  1440,  to  bring  back  a  cargo 
of  the  skins  of  sea-wolves.  He  was  followed  in  another 
ship  by  Nnnno  Triatam.  They  were  now  of  strength  suf- 
ficient to  venture  upon  violence  ^  they,  therefore,  landed. 
and,  without  either  right  w  provocation,  made  all  whom 
they  seized  their  prisoners,  and  brought  tbem  to  Portugal, 
with  great  commendations  both  from  the  prince  and  the 
nation. 

Henry  now  began  to  please  himself  with  the  success  of 
his  projects,  and,  as  one  of  his  purposes  was  the  coaver- 
uon  of  in&dels,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  impart  bis  un- 
dertaking to  the  pope,  and  to  obtain  the  sanctioB  of  eccl»- 
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aiasHcal  aathoiif  j.  To  tbis  end  Fernando  liopez  d'Azevedo 
was  despatched  to  Rome,  wjio  reUted  to  the  pope  and 
cardinals  the  great  designs  of  Henry,  and  magnified  bis 
zeal  for  the  propagation  of  religion.  The  pope  was  pleased 
with  the  narratiTe,  and  b;  a  formal  hnlli  caaferred  upon 
the  crown  of  Portugal  all  the  couatries  which  should  be 
diseovered.  as  far  a&  Tndia,  together  with  India  itself,  and  ■ 
granted  several  privileges  and  indulgenoes  to  the  churches 
which  Henry  had  built  in  his  new  regions,  and  to  the  men 
engaged  in  the  navigation  for  discovery.  -By  this  fanll  all 
other  princes  were  forbiddeo  to  encroach  upon  the  coo- 
quests  of  the  Portuguese,  on  pain  of  the  censures  incorred 
by  the  crime  of  usurpation. 

The  approbation  of  the  pope,  tbe  sight  of  men,  whose 
■manneiB  and  appearance  were  so  different  from  those  of 
Europeans,  and  tbe  hope  of  gain  from  golden  regiona, 
which  has  been  always  the  great  incentive  to  hasard  and 
^scovevy,  bow  began  to  operate  with  full  force.  The 
desire  of  riches  and  of  dominion,  which  is  yet  m<»e  pleas- 
ing to  the  fancy,  filled  tl^e  court  of  the  Portagoese  prioee 
with  inmunerable  adventurers  from  very  distant  parts  (d* 
Eun^.  Some  wanted  to  be  employed  in  the  search 
after  new  countries,  and  some  to  be  settled  in  those  which 
bad  been  already  found. 

Commumtiea  now  began  to  be  animated  by  the  spirit  oC 
enterprise,  and  many  associations  were  formed  for  the 
equipment  of  ships,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  riches  of 
distant  regions,  which,  perhaps,  were  always  supposed  to 
be  more  wealthy,  as  more  remote.  These  undertakers 
agreed  to  pay  the  prince  a  fifth  part  of  fbe  profit,  some- 
times a  greater  share,  and  sent  out  the  armament  at  their 
own  expense. 

The  city  of  Lagos  was  the  bst  that  carried  on  this 
.design  by  contribution.  The  inhabitants  fitted  out  six 
vessels,  under  tbe  command  of  Lucarot,  one  of  the  prince's 
-household,  and  soon  after  fourteen  more  were  funushed 
for  the  same  purpose,  under  the  same  commander;  to 
those  were  added  many'  belonging  to  private  men,  so  that» 
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in  a  short  time,  tventy-six  ships  pat  to  sea  in  quest  of 
whatever  fortooe  shoald  present. 

The  slups  of  L^os  were  soon  separated  by  foai  weather, 
and  the  rest,  taking  each  its  own  course,  slopped  at  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Affican  coast,  from  cape  Blanco  ti>-  cape 
Verd.  Some  of  them,  in  1444,  ancliored  at  Gromera,  one 
of  the  Canaries,  whero  they  were  kindly  treated  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  took  them  into  their  service- against  the 
people  of  the  isle  of  Palma,  with  whom  they  were  at  war ; 
but  the  Portuguese,  at  their  return  to  Gomem,  not  bemg 
made  so  rich  as  they  expected,  fell  upon  their  friends,  io 
contempt  of  all  the  laws  of  hospitality  and  stipulaliaiig  of 
alhaoce,  and,  making  Beveral  of  them  prisonov  and  sfaves, 
set  sml  for  lisbon. 

He  Canaries  are  supposed  to  have  been  known,  how- 
ever imperfectly,  to  tlie  ancients ;  but,  in  the  confasion  of 
the  subsequent  ages,  they  were  lost  and  forgotten,  till, 
about  the  year  1340,  the  Biscayntfrs  found  Lucarot,  and 
invading  it,  (for  to  find  a  new  country,  and  invade  it  has 
always  been  the  same,)  brought  away  seventy  captives, 
and  some  commoditiefi  of  the  place.  Louis  de  la  Cerda, 
coopt  of  OertnoQt,  of  the  blood  royal  both  of  France  and 
Spain,  nephew  of  John  de  la  Cerda,  who  called  himself 
the  Prince  of  Fortune,  had  once  a  mind  to  settle  in  those 
islands,  and  appljring  himself  first  to  the  king  of  An^gon, 
and  then  to  Clement  the  sixth,  was  by  the  pope  crowned 
at  Avignon,  king  of  the  Canaries,  on  condition  that  he 
should  reduce'  them  to  the  true  religion  ;  but  the  priaoe 
altered  his  mind,  and  went  into  France'  to  serve  against 
the  English.  The  kings  both  of  Castile  and  Portugal, 
though  they  did  not  oppose  the  papal  gi^nt,  yet  complained 
of  it,  as  made  withoat  their  knowledge,  and  in  contraven- 
tion of  tiieir  rights'. 

lite  first  settlement  in  the  Canaries  was  made  by  John 
de  Betanconr,  a  French  genUemao,  for  whom  his  kinsman 
Robin  de  Braquement,  admiral  of  France,  be^ed  them, 
with  the  title  of  king,  from  Henry  the  magnificent  of 
Castile,  to  whom  he  had  done  eminent  services.     John 
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nade  taaaeif  matter  of  tome  of  the  ialea,  bvt  could  never 
conquer  the  grand  Canary;  and  hsTtng  ipent  alt  that  he 
had,  vent  bank,  to  Enrope,  ieanng  bis  oephew,  Massiot 
4e  Betaoeour,  to  take  care  of  his  oev  domuiicai.  Uaniot 
had'  a  qnanel  with  the  vicar^geneial,  and  was,  Ukewiae, 
diflgnsted  by  the  ioag  abseooe  of  hii  mtcle,  whom  the 
Freaoh  king  detained  m  hit  service,  and  being  able  to 
keep  his  groaad  no  h>Dger,  he  transfBiTf^  his  rights  to 
Bon  Heniyv  in  exofaaDge  for  some  districts  in  the  Madera, 
vhere  he  settled  his  family. 

Don  Henry,  when  he  had  purchased  those  islands,  sent 
thidier,  in  1424,  two  thousand  five  bandied  foot,  and  a 
handled  and  twenty  horse ;  but  the  amy  was  too  na- 
merons  to  be  maintabed  by  the  country.  lie  king  of 
Castile  afterwards  olaimed  then,  as  conquered  by  Ins  sub- 
jects under  Betanoour,  and  held  under  the  crown  ot 
Castile  by  feal^  and  homi^ :  his  clum  was  allowed,  and 
the  Canaries  were  reagned. 

It  wa*  Ae  constant  practice  cd"  Henry's  navtgaton. 
when  they  tioppei  at  a  desert  island,  to  land  cattle  upon 
it,  abd  leave  them  to  breed,  where,  neither  wanting  room 
ma  food,  they  multiplted  very  fast,  and  feraisbed  a  very 
commodieus  snpply  to  these  who  came  afterwards  to  the 
'aaae  place,  lliis  was  imitated,  in  some  degree,  by 
Anson,  at  the  isle  of  Jnan  Fenwndes. 

Tim  island  vt  Madein  he  not  only  filled  with  inhakit- 
anta,  assisted  by  artifloen  of  every  kind,  but  proeared 
swcfa  plants  as  seamed  likely  to  Somish  in  that  dimate, 
•mI  introduced  the  sngar-eanea  and  vines  which  afterwards 
pRtdnoed  a  very  la^;e  revenue. 

'  The  trade  of  Africa  fiow  began  to  be  profiMd>le,  but  a 
fwat  part  of  the  gain  arose  From  the  sale  of  slaves,  who 
were  annually  brought  into  Portugal,  by  hundreds,  as 
iXafitau  relates,  and  without  any  appearance  of  indig- 
wWioii  or  campassion ;  (hey,  likewise,  imported  gold  dnst 
in  avch  qnahtittes,  that  Alphonso  the  fifth  eoin^  it  into 
a  new  -species  vt  money  c^ed  Crusades,  which  is  stiR 
continued  in  Portugal. 
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Id  tiae  tbay  made  thesr  way  qloog  the  soudi  coast  of 
AJrica,  eaatward  to  the  conntiy  of  the  negroea,  whom  they 
fbood  living  in  tents,  vithoat  bbj  political  iiwtitQtions, 
mipp<»ting  life,  with  very  little  htbonr,  by  the  milii  of  their 
kine,  aad  millet,  to  which  those  who  inhabited  the  coast 
added  fi^  dried  in  the  son.  Having  never  seen  the  na- 
tives, or  heard  of  the  arts  of  Europe,  they  gased  with 
astonisbnent  on  the  ships,  when  they  approached  tlwir 
coasts,  sometimes  tfcjwiiinjf  them  birds,  and  sometimes 
6shea,  according  as  their  sails  were  q>re8d  or  lowered ; 
and  sometimes  conceiving  them  to  be  only  phantoms,  wU'ch 
played  to  and  fro  in  the  ocean.  Such  is  the  acconnt  given 
by  the  historian,  perhaps,  with  too  much  prejudice  against 
a  negro's  understanding,  who,  though  he  might  well  wonder 
at  the  bulk  and  swiftness  of  the  first  ship,  would  scarcely 
conceive  it  to  be  either  a  bird  or  a  fish,  but  having  seen 
auiny  bodies  floating  in  the  water,  would  think  it,  what  it 
really  is,  a  large  boat ;  and,  if  he  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
Means  by  which  separate  pieces  of  (ind>er  may  be  joined 
ti^cthef,  would  form  very  wild  notitms  concerning  its 
eoDstmctioo,  or,  periiaps,  suppose  it  to  be  a  hollow  trunk 
of  a  tree,  from  some  country  where  trees  grow  to  a  much 
greater  height  and  thickness  than  in  his  own. 

When  the  Portuguese  came  to  land,  they  increased 
At  astonishment  of  the  poor  inhalutants,  who  saw  men 
dad  in  mm,  with  thunder  and  l^tning  in  their  hands. 
They  did  not  understand  eaoh  other,  and  signs  are  a  very 
imperfect  mode  of  communication,  even  to  men  of  more 
knowledge  than  the  negroes,  so  that  they  could  not  easily 
.  negotiate  or  trafiick ;  at  last  the  Portuguese  laid  hands  on 
seme  of  them,  to  carry  theai  home  for  a  sample ;  and  their 
dread  and  amazement  was  raised,  says  Lafitau,  to  the 
hi^iest  pitch,  when  the  Europeaos  fired  their  cannons  and 
muskets  among  them,  and  they  saw  their  oompaoious  fail 
dead  at  their  feet,  without  any  enemy  at  baud,  of'  any  visi- 
Me  cause  of  tbrnr  destruction. 

On  what  occasion,  or  for  what  pu^urac,  canuous  and 
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mosketa  were  discharged  amoog  a  people  harmless  and 
secure,  by  straogers  who,  without  any  right,  visited  thnr 
coast,  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  inform  us.  The  Por- 
tuguese could  fear  nothing  from  them,  and  had,  therefore, 
no  adequate  provocation ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  be- 
Ueve  but  that  they  murdered  the  negroes  in  wanton  merri- 
ment, periiaps,  only  to  try  how  many  a  voUey  would  de- 
stroy, or*  what  would  be  the  constematian  of  those  that 
should  escape.  We  are  openly  told,  tiiat  they-  had  the 
leas  scrapie  concerning  their  treatment  of  the  savage  peo- 
ple, because  they  scarcely  considered  them  as  distinct 
from  beasts;  and,  indeed,  the  practice  of  all  the  European 
nations,  and  among  others,  of  the  English  barbarians  that 
cultivate  the  southern  islands  of  America,  proves,  that  this 
opinion,  however  absurd  and  foolish,  however  wicked  and 
injurious,  still  continues  to  prevail.  Interest  and  pride 
harden  the  heart,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  dispute  against 
avarice  and  power. 

By  these  practices  the  first  discoverers  alienated  the 
natives  from  them;  and  whenever  a  ship  appeared,  every 
one  that  could  fly  betook  himself  to  the  mountains  and  the 
-woods,  so  that  nothing  was  to  be  got  more  than  they  could 
steal :  they  sometimes  surprised  a  few  fishers,  and  made 
them  slaves,  and  did  what  they  could  to  offend  the  negroes, 
and  enrich  themselves.  This  practice  of  robbery  continued 
■  till  some  of  the  negroes,  who  had  been  enslaved,  learned 
the  language  of  Portugal,  so  as  to  be  able  to  interpret  for 
their  countrymen,  and  one  John  Fernandez  applied  him- 
self to  the  negro  tongue. 

From  this  time  began  something  like  a  regular  traffick, 
such  as  can  subsist  between  nations  where  all  the  power 
is  on  one  side;  and  a  factory  was  settled  in  the  isle  of 
Ai^iiin,  under  the  protection  of  a  fort.  The  profit  of 
this  new  trade  was  assigned,  for  a  certain  term,  (o  Ferdi- 
nando  Gomez;  which  seems  to  be  the  common  method  of 
establishing  a  trade,  that  is  yet  too  small  to  engage  Ibe 
care  of  a  nation,  and  can  only  be  enlarged  by  that  at- 
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tendon  irhiob  ia  bestowed  by  private  men  npon  private 
advantage.  Gromez  continued  the  disGOveriea  to  capo 
'  Catharine,  two  degrees  and  a  h^  bejond  the  line. 

Id  die  latter  part  of  the  reigu  of  Alphonso  the  fifth,  the 
aidoar  of  discovery  was  somewhat  intermitted,  and  all 
-eommercifll  enterprises  were  internipted  by  the  wars  in 
which  he  was  engaged  with  varioos  success.  But  John  the 
second,  wbo  succeeded,  being  fully  convinced  both  of  the 
honour  and  advantage  of  extending  his  dopiinionB  in  coan- 
tries  hidterto  unknown,  prosecnted  the  designs  of  prinoe 
Benry  with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  in  a  short  time  added 
to  bis  other  tides,  that  of  king  of  Guinea  and  of  the  coast 
of  Africa. 

In  1468,  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  John  the  se- 
cond, died  prince  Hesry,  the  first  eaoourager  of  remote 
narigatien,  by  whose  incitement,  patronage  and  example, 
distant  nadons  have  been  made  acquainted- with  each  other, 
unknown  countries  have  been  brought  into  general  view, 
and  the  power  of  Europe  has  been  extended  to  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  worid.  What  mankind  has  lost  and 
gained  by  the  genius  and  designs  of  this  prince,  it  woald 
be  long  to  compare,  and  very  difficult  to  estimate.  Mueb 
knowledge  has  been  acquired,  and  much  cruelty  been 
-eommitted ;  the  belief  of  religion  has  been  very  little  pro- 
pagated, and  its  laws  have  been  outrageously  and  enoi- 
monriy  violated.  The  Europeans  have  scarcely  visited 
any  eoaiit,  but  to  gratify  avarice,  and  extend  cormpdon ; 
to  arrogate  dominion  without  right,  and  practise  cruelty 
without  incendve.  Happy  had  it,  then,  been  for  the  op- 
pressed, if  the  designs  of  Henry  had  slept  in  his  bosom, 
and  surely  more  happy  fo^  thd  oppressors.  But  there  is 
■reason  to  hope  that  out  of  so  much  evil,  good  may  some- 
~  times  be  produced ;  and  that  the  light  of  the  gospel  will 
'at  last  illuminate  the  sands  of  Africa,  and  the  deserts  of 
America,  though  its  progress  cannot  but  be  slow,  when. it 
is  so  much  obstructed  by  the  lives  of  Christians. 

The  death  of  Henry  did  not  interrupt  the  progress  of 
king  John,  who  was  very  strict  io  his  injimotions,  not  oaly 
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to  mike  discoveriea,  but  to  lecure  poueBsion  of  the  coun- 
tries that  were  found.  The  practice  of  the  first  navigators 
was  only  to  raise  a  cross  upon  the  coast,  and  to  carve 
npon  trees  the  device  of  Don  Henry,  the  name  which 
they  thoDghtit  proper  to  give  to  the  new  coast,  and  any 
other  ioformation,  for  those  that  mif^t  happen  to  follow 
tften ;  bnt  now  they  began  to  erect  piles  of  stone  with  a 
cross  on  the  top,  and  engraved  on  the  stone  the  arms  of 
Portugal,  the  name  of  the  king,  and  of  the  commander  of 
the  ship,  widi  the  day  and  year  of  the  discovery.  This 
was  accounted  snfficient  to  prove  their  claim  to  the  new 
lands ;  which  mi^t  be  pleaded,  widi  justice  enou^,  against 
any  other  Europeans,  and  the  rights  of  the  original  inha- 
bitants were  never  taken  into  notice.  Of  these  stone 
records,  nine  more  were  erected  in'  the  reign  of  king 
.John,  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  as  for  as  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

The  fortress  in  the  isle  ofArguin  was  finished,  and  it 
was  found  neeeasary  to  build  another  at  S.  Cieorgio  de  la 
Mina,  a  few  degrees  north  of  the  line,  to  secure  the  trade 
of  gold  dust,  which  was  chiefly  carried  on  at  that  place. 
For  this  purpoae  a  Beet  was  fitted  out,  of  tmi  lat^  and 
^  three  sm^ler  vessels,  freighted  with  materials  for  building 
the  fort,  and  with  provisions  and  ammanition  for  six  hun- 
dred men,  of  whom  one  hundred  were  workmen  and  la- 
bourers. Father  Lafitan  relates,  in  very  particular  terms, 
that  these  diips  carried  hewn  stmes,  bricks,  and  timber, 
for  the  fort,  so  that  notbmg  remained  but  barely  to  erect 
it.  He  does  not  seem  to  consider  how  small  a  fort  could  , 
be  made  out  of  the  lading  often  ships. 

The  command  of  this  fleet  was  given  to  Don  Diego 
-d'Azambae,  who  set  sail  December  11,  1481,  and  reach- 
ing La  Mina  January  19, 1483,  gave  immediate  notice  of 
his  arrival  to  Cararaansa,  a  petty  prince  of  that  part  of  the 
coontry,  whom  be  very  earnestly  invited  to  an  immediate 
conference. 

Having  received  a  message  of  civility  from  .the  negro 
chief,  he  landed,  and  chose  a  rising  ground,  pr<^r  for  his 
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intended  fortresa,  on  which  he  planted  a  banner  irith  the 
arms  of  Portngai,  and  took  possession  in  the  niune  of  his 
master.  He  then  raised  an  altar  at  the  foot  of  a  great 
tree,  on  which  mass  was  celebrated,  the  whole  assembly, 
says  Idfitaa,  breaking  ont  into  tears  of  devotion  at  the 
prospect  of  inviting  these  barbarons  nations  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  tme  faith.  Being  secure  of  the  goodness  of 
the  end,  tbey  had  no  scrapie  about  the  means,  nor  ever 
considered  how  difierently  from  the  primitive  martyrs 
and  apostles  they  were  attempting  to  make  proselytes. 
The  first  propagators  of  Christianity  recommended  their 
doctrines  by  their  anfferings  and  virtues ;  they  entered  no 
defenceless  territories  with  swords  in  their  hands;  they 
built  DO  forts  nptm  ground  to  which  they  had  oo  right,  nor 
polluted  the  purity  of  reli^n  with  the  avarice  of  trade,  or 
insolence  of  power. 

What  may  still  raise  higher  the  indignation  of  a  Christian 
mind,  tlus  poipose  of  propagating  truth  appears  never  to 
have  been  seriously  pursued  by  any  European  nation ;  no 
means,  whether  lawful  or  unlawful,  have  been  practised 
with  diligence  and  perseverance  for  the  conversion  of  sa- 
vages. When  a  fort  is  built,  and  a  factory  established, 
there  remains  no  other  care  than  to  grow  rich.  It  is  soon 
found  that  ignorance  is  most  easily  kept  in  subjection,  and 
that  by  enlightening  the  mind  with  truth,  fraud  and  usur- 
pation would  be  made  less  practicable  and  less  secure. 

In  a  few  days  an  interview  was  appointed  between  Ca- 
ramansa  and  Azambue.  The  Portuguese  uttered,  by  his 
interpreter,  a  pompons  speech,  in  which  he  made  the  negro 
prince  large  offers  of  his  master's  friendship,  exhortii^  him 
to  embrace  the  religion  of  his  new  ally;  and  told  kim,  that, 
as  they  came  to  f<»m  a  league  of  friendslup  with  him,  it 
was  necessary  that  they  should  build  a  fort,  which  might 
serve  as  a  retreat  from  their  common  enemies,  and  in 
which  the  Portuguese  might  be  always  at  hand  to  lend 
him  assistance. 

The  negro,  who  seemed  very  well  to  underatuid  what 
the  admiral  intended,  itfter  a  short  pause,  returned  ao: 
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aosver  fuH  of  respect  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  Int  ap- 
peared a  little  donbtful  vhat  to  determine  vitb  relation  to 
die  fort.  Tbe  commuider  saw  his  dtflSdence.  and  used  ^1 
his  art  of  persoasioii  to  overcome  it.  Caramansa,  either 
induced  by  hope,  or  constrained  by  fear,  either  desirons  to 
make  then  friends,  or  not  daring  to  make  them  enemies, 
consented,  with  a  show  of  joy,  to  that  which  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  refuse ;  and  the  new  oomers  began  the  next 
day  to  break  tbe  ground  for  tbe  foaodation  of  a  fort 

Within  the  limit  of  their  intended  fortification  were  some 
spots  appropriated  to  superstitious  practices ;  which  the 
negroes  no  sooner  perceived  in  danger  of  violation  by  tba 
apade  and  pickaxe,  than  tbey  ran  to  arms,  and  began  to  in- 
terrupt the  work.  The  Portuguese  persisted  in  tbeir  pur- 
pose, and  there  had  soon  been  tnmnit  and  bloodshed,  had 
not  the  admiral,  who  was  at  a  distance  to  snperiatend  tbe 
unlading  the  materials  for  the  edifice,  been  informed  of 
the  danger.  He  was  told,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  sup- 
port of  their  superstition  was  only  a  pretence,  and  that  all 
tbeir  rage  might  be  appeased  by  the  presents  which  the 
prince  expected,  the  delay  of  which  had  greatly  trended 
ban. 

Tbe  Portuguese  admiral  immediately  ran  to  his  men, 
prohibited  all  violence,  and  stopped  the  commotion ;  he 
then  brought  out  the  presents,  and  spread  tbem  with  great 
pomp  before  the  prince ;  if  they  were  of  no  great  value, 
tbey  were  rare,  for  the  negroes  had  never  seen  such  wcm- 
dere  before ;  tbey  were,  tberefwe,  received  with  ecstacy, 
and,  perbapi,  the  Portuguese  derided  them  for  their  fond- 
ness of  tiifies,  without  c<»isidering  bow  m&ny  things  derive 
then-  value  only  from  their  scarcity,  and  that  goid  and 
rubies  would  be  trifles,  if  nature  had  scattered  them  with 
less  frugality. 

The  work  was  now  peaceably  continued,  and  such  was 
tbe  diligence  with  which  the  strangers  hastened  to  secure 
the  possession  of  the  country,  that  in  twenty  days  they  had 
sufficiently  fortified  themselves  against  the  hostility  of  tbe 
negroes.    They  then  proceeded  to  complete  tbeir  design. 
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A  church  was  butit  in  the  place  where  the  fitat  altar  hod 
been  raised,  on  which  a  mass  was  established  to  be  cele- 
brated for  ever  once  a  day,  fur  the  repose  of  the  EOnl  ot 
Henry,  the  first  mover  of  these  discoveries. 

In  this  fort  the  admiral  remained  with  sixty  soldiers^  and 
senit  back  the  rest  in  the  ships,  with  gold,  slaves,  and  other 
coinmodities.  Tt  may  be  observed  that  slaves  were  never 
for^tten,  and  that,  wherever  they  went,  they  gratified  tbeu- 
pride,  if  not  their  avsrioe,  and  brought  some  of  the  natives^ 
when  it  happened  that  they  bron^t  nothing  else. 

The  Portuguese  endeavonred  to  extend  their  dominiom 
still  farther.  They  had  gained  some  knowledge  of  thd 
Jalofis,  a  nation  iofaabiting  the  coast  of  Guinea,  between 
the  Gambia  and  Senegal.  The  king  of  the  Jalofis  beings 
vicious  and  luxurious,  committed  the  care  of  the  govern- 
ment to  Bemoin,  his  brother  by  the  mother's  side,  in  pre* 
ference  to  two  other  brothers  by  his  father.  Bcmoin,  who 
wanted  neither  bnvery  nor  prudence,  knew  that  his  station 
was  invidious  and  dangerous,  and,  therefore,  made  an  al- 
liance with  the  Portngnese,  and  retained  them  in  his  de- 
fence by  liberality  and  kindness.  At  last  the  king  wds 
killed  by  the  contrivance  of  his  brothers,  and  Bemoin  was 
to  lose  bis  power,  or  maintain  it  by  war. 

He  bad  recourse,  in  tbix  exigence,  to  his  great  ally  the 
king  of  Portugal,  who  promised  to  support  him,  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  become  a  Christian,  and  sent  an  am- 
bassador, accompanied  with  missionaries.  Bemoin  pro- 
mised all  that  was  required,  objecting  only,  that  the  time 
of  a  civil  war  was  not  a  proper  season  for  a  change  of  re- 
ligion, which  would  alienate  his  adherents ;  but  said,  that 
when  he  was  once  peaceably  established,  be  would  not 
only  embrace  the  true  reli^on  himself,  but  would  endea- 
vour the  conversion  of  the  kingdom. 

This  excuse  was  admitted,  and  Bemoin  delayed  his 
converatoB  for  a  year,  renewing  his  promise  from  time  to 
time.  But  the  war  was  unsuccessful,  trade  was  at  a  stand, 
and  Bemoin  was  not  able  to  pay  the  money  which  he  had 
borrowed  of  the.  Portuguese  merchants,  who  sent  intelli> 
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gence  to  lisbon  of  his  delays,  and  receired  an  order  fVom 
the  king,  commanding  them,  nnder  severe  penalties,  to 
return  home. 

Bemoin  here  sav  his  min  approaching,  and,  hoping  that 
money  vould  pacify  all  resentment,  borrowed  of  his  friends 
a  snm  sufficient  to  discharge  faia  debts ;  and  finding  that 
crren  this  eDtieement  would  not  delay  the  departure  of  the 
Portuguese,  he  embarked  his  nephew  in  their  ships  whh 
a  hundred  slaves,  whom  he  presented  to  the  king  of 
Portugal,  to  solicit  his  assistance.  The  efiect  of  tins  em- 
bassy he  could  not  stay  to  know ;  for  being  soon  after 
deposed,  he  songiit  shelter  in  the  fortress  of  Argain, 
whence  he  took  shipping  for  Portngal,  with  twenty-fire  of 
bis  principal  followers. 

The  king  of  Portugal  pleased  his  own  vanity  and  that  of 
bis  subjects,  by  receiving  him  with  great  state  and  magni- 
ficence, as  a  mighty  monarch  who  had  fled  to  an  ally  for 
succour  in  misfortune.  All  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
court  were  assembled,  and  Bemoiu  was  conducted  with  a 
splendid  attendance  into  the  fa^l  of  audience,  where  the 
kii^  rose  from  his  throne  to  welcome  him.  Bemoin  then 
made  a  speech  with  great  ease  and  dignity,  representing 
his  unhappy  state,  and  imploring  the  favour  of  his  powerftil 
ally.  The  king  was  touched  with  his  affliction,  and  stnick 
by  his  wisdom. 

The  conversion  of  Bemoin  was  much  desired  by  the 
king;  and  it  was,  therefore,  immediately,  proposed  to  him 
that  he  should  become  a  Christian.  Ecclesiasticls  wars 
sent  to  instruct  him ;  and  having  now  no  more  obstaeles 
from  interest,  be  was  easily  persuaded  to  declare  himself 
whatever  would  please  those  on  whom  he  now  depended. 
He  was  baptized  on  the  third  day  of  December,  1489,  in 
the  palace  of  the  queen,  with  great  magnificence,  and 
named  John,  after  the  king. 

Some  time  was  spent  in  feasts  and  sports  on  this  great  oc- 
casion, and  the  negroes  signalized  themselves  by  many  feats 
of  n^lity,  far  surpassing  the  power  of  Europeans,  who, 
having  more  helps  of  art,  ars  less  diligent  to  cultivate  the 
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qualities,  of  nature.  In  the  mean  time  twenty  large  ships 
were  fitted,  out,  well  manned,  stored  with  ammunition,  and 
laden  with  materiala  necessaiy  for  the  erection  of  a  fort; 
With  this  powerful  armament  were  sent  a  great  number 
of  misaionaiies  under  the  directi<m  of  Alvarea  the  king's 
eonfessor.  The  command  of  this  force,  which  filled  die 
coast  of  Africa  with  terroor,  was  givea  to  Pedro  Vai 
d*Acugna,  snmamed  Bisagu ;  who,  soon  after  they  had 
landed,  not  being  well  pleased  with  his  expedition,  put  an 
end  to  its  inconveniencies,  by  stabbing  Bemoin  suddenly  tQ 
the  heart.  The  king  heard  of  this  outrage  with  great 
scnrow,  but  did  not  attempt  to  punish  the  murderer. 

The  king's  concern  for  the  restoration  of  Bemoin  was 
not  die  mere  effect  of  kindness,  he  hoped  by  his  help  to 
facilitate  greater  designs.  He  now  began  to  form  hopes 
of  finding  a  way  to  the  East  Indies,  and  of  enriching  his 
eonntry  by  that  gainful  cmnmerce :  this  he  was  encouraged 
to  believe  practicable,  by  a  map  which  the  Moors  had 
given  to  prince  Henry,  and  which  subsequent  discoveries 
have  shown  to  be  sufficiently  near  to  exactness,  where  a 
passage  round  the  south-east  part  of  Africa  was  evidently 
described. 

The  king  had  another  scheme,  yet  more  likely  to  engage 
curiosity,  and  not  irreconcilable  with  his  interest.  The 
worid  had,  for  aome  time,  been  filled  with  the  report  of  s 
powerful  CbristiaD  prince,  called  I^ester  John,  whose 
-  country  was  unknown,  and  whom  some,  after  Paalos  Ve- 
netus,  8i^>posed  to  reign  in  the  midst  of  Asia,  apd  others 
in  the  depth  of  ^Ethiopia,  between  the  ocean  and  Red 
sea.  The  account  of  the  Atrican  Christians  was  con- 
firmed by  some  Abyssinians  who  had  travelled  into  Spaiii; 
and  by  some  friars  that  had  visited  the  Holy  Land ;  and 
the  king  was  extremely  desirous  of  their  correspondence 
and  alliance. 

'  Some  obscure  intelligence  had  been  obtained,  which 
made  it  seem  probable  that  a  way  might  be  found  from 
the  countries  lately  discovered,  to  those  of  this  far-famed 
monarch.    In  1486,  an  ambassador  came  from  the  king  of 
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Bemin,  to  desire  that  preachers  might  be  sent  to  instracl 
hhn  and  his  subjects  in  the  tme  reli^on.  He  related  that, 
in  the  inlaikl  coantry,  three  hnndred  and  fifty  leagues  east- 
ward'from  Bemiu,  was  a  mighty  monarch,  called  Ogane, 
who  had  jurisdiction,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  over 
o&er  kings ;  that  the  Uug  of  Bemin  and  his  neighbonra, 
at  their  accession,  sent  ambassadors  to  him  with  rich  pre- 
WDts,  uid  received  from  him  the  investiture  of  their  domi' 
nionSt  and  the  marks  of  soverei^ty,  which  were  a  kind  of 
se^tre,  a  hdmet,  and  a  latten  cross,  without  which  they 
eould  not  be  considered  as  lawful  kings ;  that  this  great 
prince  was  never  seen  but  on  the  day  of  audience,  and 
then  held  out  one  of  bis  feet  to  the  ambassador,  who  kissed 
it  with  great  reverence,  and  who,  at  his  departure,  had  a 
cross  of  latten  hung  on  his  neck,  which  ennoMed  him 
thenceforward,  and  exempted  him  from  all  servile  <Aces. 

Bemoin  had,  likewise,  told  the  king,  that  to  the  east  of 
the  kingdom  of  Tombnt,  there  was,  among  other  princes, 
one  that  was  neither  Mahometan  nor  idolater,  bat  who 
seemed  to  profess  a  religion  nearly  resembling  the  Chris- 
tian.  Hese  informations,  compared  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  current  accounts  of  Prester  John,  induced  the 
kii^  to  an  o^nnion,  which,  though  formed  sranewhat  at 
haxard,  is  still  believed  to  be  right,  that  by  passing  up  the 
river  Senegal  his  dominions  would  be  found.  It  was, 
dierefore,  ordered  that,  when  the  fortress  was  finished,  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  pass  upward  to  the  sooree  of 
the  river,     "nia  design  failed  then,  and  has  never  yet  sue- 


Other  ways,  likewise,  were  tried  of  penetrating  to  the 
kingdom  of  Prester  John ;  for  the  kii^  resolved  to  leave 
neither  sea  nor  land  onaearched,  till  he  should  be  found. 
Hie  two  messengers  who  were  sent  first  on  this  design, 
went  to  Jerusalem,  and  then  returned,  being  persnaded 
dmt,  for  want  of  understanding  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try, it  would  be  vain  or  impossible  to  travel  farther.  Two 
more  were  then  de^tched,  one  of  whom  was  Pedro  de 
Covillan,  the  other,  A^honao  de  Pavfa;  they  passed  from 
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N^Im  to  AlexaniMa,  and  then  tnvdled  to  Cairo,  fron 
whence  they  went  to  Aden,  a  town  of  Arabia,  on  the  Red 
>ea,  near  its  moath.  From  Aden,  Pavia  set  sail  for 
Ethiopia,  and  Covillan  for  the  Indies.  Covillan  visited 
Canavar,  Calkut,  and  6oa  in  the  Indies,  and  Somla  in 
the  eastern  Africa,  thence  be  retnmed  to  Aden,  and  then 
to  Cairo,  where  he  had  agreed  to  meet  Pafia.  At  Cairo 
he  was  infumed  that  Pavia  was  dead,  bnt  be  met  with 
two  Portng^ese  Jews,  one  of  whom  had  given  the  king  an 
account  of  the  situation  and  trade  of  Ormns :  they  brought 
orders  to  CoviUan,  tliat  be  sboold  send  one  of  tham  home 
with  the  joomal  of  his  travels,  and  go  to  Ormns  with  the 
other. 

Covillan  obeyed  the  orders,  sending  an  exaot  aoooont  of 
his  adventures  to  Lisbon,  and  proceeding  with  the  other 
messenger  to  Onnos;  where,  having  made  sufficient  in- 
quiry, he  seat  his  c<Hnpanion  homewards,  with  the  caravans 
Uiat  were  going  to  Aleppo,  and  enibatkiag  once  mor6  on 
the  Red  sea,  arrived  in  time  at  Abyssinia,  and  found  the 
prince  whom  he  had  sought  so  long,  and  with  such 
danger. 

Two  ships  were  sent  out  upon  the  same  search,  of  which 
Bartholomew  IMaz  had  the  chief  command  ^  they  were 
attended  by  a  smaller  vessel  laden  with  provisions,  that 
they  might  not  retnm,  upon  pretence  of  want  mther  felt  or 
feared. 

Navigation  was  now  brought  nearer  to  perfection.  The 
Portuguese  claim  die  honour  of  many  inventions  by  which 
the  sailor  is  assisted,  and  which  enable  him  to  leave  sight 
of  land,  and  commit  himself  to  tite  bonndless  ocean.  Diaz 
had  orders  to  proceed  beyond  the  river  Zaire,  where 
Diego  Can  had  stopped,  to  build  monuments  of  his  disco- 
veries, and  to  leave  upon  die  coasts  negro  men  and 
women  well  instmoted,  who  might  inquire  after  Prester 
John,  and  fill  the  natives  with  reverence  for  the  Portu- 
guese. 

Diaz,  with  much  opposition  from  his  crew,  whose  mntt- 
nies  he  repressed,  partly  by  softness,  and  partly  by  steadi- 
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Bess,  pBiIed  on  till  he  reaoJied  the  stinost  point  of  Africb, 
which  from  the  bad  veathei'  that  be  met  there,  be  called 
cabo  TcmnentoBO,  or  the  eupe  of  Stomts.  He  vonld 
have  gone  fonrard,  bat  Iiis  crew  forced  him  to  return.  In 
his  way  back  he  met  the  victualler,  from  which  he  had 
been  parted  niae  months  before  {  of  the  nine  men,  which 
were  in  it  at  the  separation,  six  had  been  killed  by  the  ne- 
groes, and  of  the  three  remaining,  one  died  foi  joy  at-  the 
sight  of  his  friends.  Diaz  retamed  to  lisbon  in  Decem- 
ber, 1467,  and  gave  an  account  of  his  Toyage  to  the  king, 
who  ordered  the  ca^  of  Stomu  to  be  called  thmcefor- 
ward  cabo  de  Baena  Esperanea,  or  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

.  Some  time  before  the  expedition  of  Diaz,  the  river 
Zaire  and  the  kingdom  of  Cwigo  had  been  discorered  by 
Diego  Can,  who  found  a  nation  of  negToes  who  spoke  a 
language  which  those  that  were  in  his  ships  could  not  on- 
deratand.  He  landed,  and  the  natives,  whom  he  expected 
to  fly,  like  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  met  ^em 
with  confidence,  and  treated  them  with  kindness;  bat 
Diego,  finding  that  they  could  not  understand  each  othei^, 
seized  some  of  their  chiefs,  and  caiiied  them  to  Porlu^, 
leaving  some  of  his  own  people  in  their  room  to  leant  Ute 
language  of  Congo. 

The  negroes  were  soon  pa(»fied,  iutd.  the  Portognefe 
left  to  their  mercy  were  well  treated;  and,  as  they  by  de- 
grees ^ew  able  to  make  themselves  understood,  recom- 
mended tbemaelvei,  their  nation,  and  their  rel^;ion.  The 
king  of  Portngal  sent  Diego  back  in  a  very  short  time 
with  the  negroes  whom  he  had  forced  away;  and  when 
they  w^re  set  safe  on  shore,  the  king  of  Congo  cooceivdd 
so  much  esteem  for  Diego,  that  he  sent  one  of  .those,  who 
bnd  retoroed,  book  again  in  the  ship  to  Lisbon,  with  two 
yming  men  de^wtched  as  ambasstidors,  to.  desire  instructers 
to  be  sent  for  the  conversion  of  bis  kingdom. 

The  ambassadors  were  honourably  received,  and  bq>- 
ilxed  with  great  pomp,  and  a  fleet  was  immediately  fitted 
out  for  Congo,  ander  the  command  of  Gonsalvo  Sorza, 
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who  dying  in  ttia  passage,  was  suooeeded  id  anlhori^  bj 
bis  nephew  Roderigo. 

Wben  tfaey  came  to  land,  the  king's  ancle,  who  com- 
manded the  provinoe,  immediately  requested  to  be  so^ 
lemnly  initiated  into  the  Christian  religion,  which  was 
granted  to  him  and  hia  young  son,  on  Easter  day,  1491. 
llie  father  was  named  Hanuel,  and  the  son  Antonio. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Icing,  queen,  and  eldest  prince, 
received  at  the  font  the  names  of  John,  Eleanor,  and  Al- 
phonso;  and  a  war  breaking  oat,  the  whole  army  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  rites  of  Christianity,  and  then  sent  against 
the  enemy.  They  returned  Tietorions,  but  soon  forgot 
their  faith,  and  formed  a  conspiracy  to  restore  paganism ; 
a  powerful  opposition  was  raised  by  infidels  and  apostaiesi 
headed  by  one  of  the  king's  younger  sons ;  and  the  mis* 
siooaries  had  b^en  destroyed,  had  not  Alphonso  pleaded 
for  them  and  for  Christianity. 

The  enemies  of  rebgioo  now  became  the  enemies  of 
Alphonso,  whom  they  accused  to  his  father  of  disloy^ty. 
His  mother,  queen  Eleanor,  gained  time  by  one  artifice 
after  another,  till  the  king  was  calmed;  he  then  heard  the 
cause  again,  declared  Us  son  innocent,  and  punished  his 
accusers  with  death. 

The  king  died  soon  afler,  and  the  throne  was  disputed 
^y  Alphonso,  supported  by  the  Christiana,  and  Aqnitimo 
his  brother,  followed  by  the  infidels.  A  battle  was  foughtj 
Aquitimo  was  taken  and  put  to  death,  and  Christianity  was 
for  a  time  established  in  Congo  j  but  the  nation  has  re- 
Itqtsed  into  its  former  follies. 

Sach  was  the  state  of  the  Portuguese  navigation,  when, 
in  1493,  Columbus  made  the  daring  and  prosperous  voy- 
age, which  gave  a  new  world  to  European  curiosity  and 
European  cruelty.  He  had  offered  his  proposal,  and  de- 
clared his  expectations  to  king  John  of  Portngal,  who  had 
slighted  him  as  a  fanciful  and  rash  projector,  that  promised 
what  he  had  not  reasonable  hopes  to  perform.  Cohimbns 
had  solicited  other  princes,  and  had  been  repulsed  with 
the  same  indignity ;  at  last,  Isabella  of  Arragon  furnished 
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him  vith  ships,  and  haTin^  found  America,  he  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagua  in  his  retorn,  and  showed  the  natives 
of  the  new  conutr;.  When  he  was  admitted  to  the  king's 
presence,  be  acted  and  talked  with  so  much  haughtiness, 
And  reflected  on  the  neglect  which  be  had  unde^one  with 
so  much  acrimony,  that  the  courtiers,  who  saw  their  prince 
insulted,  offered  to  destroy  him;  bat  the  king,  who  knew 
tliat  he  deserved  the  reproaches  that  had  been  used,  and 
who  BOW  sincerely  regretted  his  incredulity,  would  suffer 
no  violence  to  be  offered  him,  but  ^missed  hint  with 
presents  and  with  honours. 

The  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  became  now  jealous  of 
each  other's  claim  to  countries  which  neither  had  yet  seen ; 
and  the  pope,  to  whom  they  appealed,  divided  the  new 
world  between  them  by  a  line  drawn  from  north  to  south, 
a  hundred  leagues  westward  from  cope  Verd  and  die 
Azores,  giving  all  that  lies  west  from  that  line  to  the  SpR- 
niurds,  and  all  that  lies  east  ia  the  Portuguese.  This  was 
no  satisfactory  division,  for  the  east  and  west  must  meet  at 
last,  but  that  time  was  then  at  a  great  distance. 

According  to  thisgrant,  the  Portuguese  continued  their 
discoveries  eastward,  aud  became  masters  of  mnch  of  the 
coast  both  of  Africa  and  the  Indies ;  but  they  seized  much 
piore  than  tbey  could  occt^>y,  and  while  they  were  under 
the  dominion  of  Spain,  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  Indiao 
territories. 
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THE  PREFACE 
TO  THE  PRECEPTOR, 


A  GENERAL  PLAN  OF  EDUCATION". 

Th  b  importance  of  edoeatioD  is  a  point  ro  generaUy  un- 
derstood and  confeswd,  that  it  voold  be  of  little  use  to 
attempt  any  new  proof  or  illustration  of  it§  neceuitjr  and 
adTOHtages. 

At  a  time,  vben  lo  many  ^cbemei  of  ednoatioa  bare 
been  projected,  so  many  proposals  offered  to  the  pnblick, 
so  many  sehools  opened  for  general  knoirledge,  and  ao 
many  lectures  in  particnlar  sciences  attended ;  at  a  time 
Then  mankind  seems  intent  rather  npon  famibariaing  than 
enlarging  the  weTeral  arts ;  and  every  age,  sex,  and  pro- 
fession, is  invited  to  an  acqoaintanoe  with  those  studies, 
which  vere  -formerly  supposed  accessible  only  to  suoh  as 
had  devoted  themselves  to  literary  leisure,  and  dedicated 
their  powers  to  philosophical  inquiries;  it  seems  rather 
reqnisite  diat  an  apology  should  be  made  for  any  further 
attempt  to  smooth  a  path  so  frequently  beaten,  or  to  recou* 
mend  attainments  so  ardently  pntsued,  and  so  t^kaoualy 
directed. 

lliat  this  genwal  desire  may  not  be  frustrated,  our 
sdwols  seem  yet  to  want  some  book,  which  may  excite 
curiosity  by  its  variety,  encourage  diligence  by  its  famli^, 
and  reward  application  by  its  asefnlness.  In  examining 
the  treatises,  hitherto  offered  to  the  youth  of  dds  natira, 

*  Id  thii  jeaz.  1748,  Bilr.  Dodila;  Imi^t  oat  Iiii  Preceplor,  ooe  of  ihc 
nuit  Tiluable  bo^A  ibr  tbe  imprarcipaiit  of  Toong  miadi,  l>i*l  hu  ^p««t«d  in 
U7  h^Digcj  >Dd  to  ttni  miriivriomNrt  tAatoa  farabbfd  die  pfefitct. 
BmwcU'i  life  of  JohsMD,  i. 
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there  appeared  oone  that  did  not  fail  in  one  or  other  of 
these  essential  qualities ;  none  that  were  not  either  un- 
pleasing,  or  abstruse,  or  crowded  with  learning  veiy  rarely 
applicable  to  the  purposes  of  common  life. 

Erery'mao,  who  has  been  engaged  in  teaching,  knows 
with  how  much  difficnlty  yonthfol  minds  are  confined  to 
close  applicatiloD,  and  how  readily  they  deviate  to  any 
thing,  rather  than  attend  to  that  which  is  imposed  as  a 
task.  That  this  disposition,  when  it  becomes  inconsist- 
ent with  the  forms  of  education,  is  to  be  checked,  will 
readily  be  granted ;  but  since,  though  it  may  be  in  some 
degree  obviated,  it  cannot  wholly  be  suppressed,  it  is 
surely  ratJonal  to  torn  it  to  advantage,  by  taking  care  that 
the  mind  shall  never  want  objects  on  which  its  faculties 
may  be  usefully  employed.  It  b  not  impossible,  that  this 
restiess  desire  of  novelty,  which  gives  so  much  trouble  to 
the  teacher,  may  be  often  the  struggle  of  the  understand- 
ing starting  from  that  to  which  it  is  not  by  nature  adapted, 
and  travelling  in  search  of  something  on  which  it  may  fix 
with  greater  satisfaction.  For,  without  supposing  each 
man  particularly  marked  out  by  bis  genius  for  particular 
performances,  it  may  be  easily  conceived,  that  when  a 
numerous  class  of  boys  is  confined  indiscriminately  to  the 
same  forms  of  oomposition,  the  repetition  of  the  same 
words,  or  the  explication  of  the  same  seotimeals,  the 
employment  must,  either  by  nature  or  accident,  be  less 
suitable  to  some  than  otiiers;  that  the  ideas  to  be  con- 
templated may  be  too  difficult  for  the  apprehension  of 
one,  and  too  obvious  for  that  of  another :  they  may  be 
inch  as  some  understandings  cannot  reach,  tbongh  others 
look  down  iqma  them,  as  below  their  regard.  Kvery  mind, 
in  its  pn^ress  through  the  different  stages  of  scfaolasdck 
learning,  must  be  often  in  one  of  these  conditions ;  must 
either  flag  with  the  labour,  or  grow  wanton  with  the  facility 
of  the  work  assigned ;  and  in  either  state  it  naturally  turns 
aside  from  the  track  before  it.  Weariness  looks  out  for 
relief,  and  leisure  for  employment,  and,  sorely,  it  is  rational 
to  indulge  the  wanderings  of  both.    For  the  facolties 
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whioh  are  too  lightly  burdened  with  the  business  of  the 
day,  may,  with  great  propriety,  add  to  it  some  other  ia- 
qniry ;  and  he  that  finds  himself  overwearied  by  a  task, 
which,  peiiit^a,  with  all  his  efforts,  he  is  not  able  to  per- 
form, is  undoubtedly  to  be  justified  in  addicting  himself 
rather  to  easier  studies,  and  endeavonrin^  to  quit  that 
which  is  above  his  att^nmeut,  for  that  which  nature  has 
not  made  him  incapable  of  pursuing  with  advantage. 

That,  therefore,  this  roviog  curiosity  may  not  he  un- 
satisfied, it  seems  necessary  to  scatter  in  its  way  such 
^urements  as  may  withhold  it  from  an  useless  and  un- 
bounded dissipation;  such  as  may  regulate  it  without 
violence,  and  direct  it  without  restrunt ;  such  as  may  suit 
every  inclination,  and  fit  every  capacity ;  may  employ  the 
stronger  genius,  by  operations  of  reason,  and  engage  the 
less  active  or  forcible  mind,  by  supplying  it  with  easy 
knowledge,  and  obviating  that  despondence,  which  quickly 
prevails,  when  nothing  appears  hut  a  succession  of  diffi- 
culties, and  one  labour  only  ceases  that  another  may  be 
imposed. 

A  book,  intended  thus  to  correspond  with  all  disposi- 
tions, and  afford  entertainment  for  minds  of  different 
powers,  is  necessarily  to  conttun  treatises  on  different 
subjects.  As  it  is  designed  for  schools,  though  for  the 
higher  classes,  it  is  confined  wholly  to  such  parts  of  know- 
ledge as  young  minds  may  comprehend ;  and,  as  it  is  drawn 
up  for  readers  yet  unexperienced  in  life,  and  unable  to 
distinguish  the  useful  from  the  ostentations  or  nnnecessi^ 
parts  of  science,  it  is  requisite  that  a  very  nice  distinction 
should  be  made,  that  nothing  unprofitable  should  be  ad- 
mitted for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  nor  any  arts  of  attraction 
neglected,  that  might  fix  the  attention  upon  more  im- 
portant studies. 

These  considerations  produced  the  book  which  is  here 
ofi'eted  to  the  publick,  as  better  adapted  to  the  great  de- 
sign of  pleasing  by  instruction,  than  any  which  has  hitherto 
been  admitted  into  our  seminaries  of  literature.  There 
are  not  indeed  wanting  in  the  world  oompendioms  of 
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science,  bat  man;  were  writteo  at  a  time  wbea  philosophy 
was  imperfect,  as  that  of  G.  Valla ;  many  contaiD  only 
naked  schemes,  or  synoptical  tables,  as  that  of  Stierini ; 
and  others  are  too  large  and  volnminous,  as  that  of  AI- 
stediua ;  and,  what  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  least 
objection,  they  are  generally  in  a  language,  which,  to 
boys,  u  more  difficult  than  the  subject  i  and  it  is  too  hard 
a  task  to  be  condemned  to  learn  a  new  science  in  an  un- 
known tongue.  As  in  life,  so  in  stody,  it  is  dangerous  to 
do  more  things  than  one  at  a  time ;  and  the  mind  is  not 
to  be  harassed  with  unnecessary  obstructions,  in  a  way,  of 
which  the  natural  and  nnavoidable  asperity  is  such  as  too 
frequendy  produces  despair. 

If  the  language,  however,  had  been  the  only  objection 
to  any  of  the  volomes  already  extant,  the  schools  might 
have  been  supplied  at  a  small  expense  by  a  translation ; 
but  none  could  be  found  that  was  not  so  defective,  re- 
dundant, or  erroneous,  as  to  be  of  more  danger  than  use. 
It  was  necessary  then  to  examine,  whether  upon  every 
single  science  there  was  not  some  treatise  written  for  fhe 
use  of  scholars,  which  might  be  adapted  to  this  design,  so 
that  a  collection  might  be  made  from  different  authors, 
without  the  necessity  of  writing  new  systems.  This  search 
was  not  wholly  without  success  i  for  two  authors  were 
found,  whose  performances  might  be  admitted  with  little 
alteration.  But  so  widely  does  this  plan  differ  from  all 
others,  so  much  has  the  state  of  many  kinds  of  learning 
been  changed,  or  so  unfortunately  have  they  hitherto  been 
cultivated,  that  none  of  the  other  subjects  were  explained 
in  such  a  manner  as  was  now  required ;  and,  therefore, 
neither  care  nor  expense  has  been  spared  to  obtain  new 
lights,  and  procure  to  this  book  the  merit  of  an  original. 

With  what  judgment  the  design  has  been  formed,  and 
with  what  skill  it  has  been  executed,  the  learned  world  is 
now  to  determine.  But  before  sentence  shall  pass,  it  is 
proper  to  explain  more  fully  what  has  been  intended,  that 
censure  may  not  be  incurred  by  the  omisston  of  that  which 
the  original  plan  did  not  comprehend ;  to  declare  more 
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partioula^  who  tbey  a^e  to  whose  instruGtiiMU  these  trea- 
tises pretmd,  that  a  char^fe  of  arrogance  and  presnmptioa 
way  be  obviated  ;  to  lay  down  the  reaioiu  which  directed 
the  choice  of  the  seventl  nibjects ;  and  to  expUis  more 
ninutel;  the  manner  in  which  each  partioiUar  part  of  these 
Tolames  is  to  be  used. 

The  title  has  already  declared,  that  these  Toluines  are 
particularly  intended  for  the  use  of  schools,  and,  there- 
fore, it  has  beoD  the  care  of  the  anthers  to  explain  the 
seTeral  sciences,  of  which  they  have  treated,  in  the  most 
familiar  manner;  for  the  mind,  nsed  only  to  common 
expressions,  and  inaccnrate  ideas,  does  not  suddenly  con- 
form itself  to  scfaolastick  modes  of  reasoning,  or  conceive 
the  nice  distinctions  of  a  subtile  philosophy,  and  may  be 
properly  initiated  in  specDlatire  studies  by  an  introduction 
like  this,  in  which  the  grossness  of  vulgar  conception  is 
avoided,  without  the  observation  of  metaphysical  exact- 
ness. It  is  observed,  that  in  the  course  of  the  natural 
world  no  change  is  instantaneotis,  but  all  its  vicissitudes 
are  gradoal  and  slow ;  the  motions  of  intellect  proceed  in 
the  like  imperceptible  progression,  and  proper  degrees  of 
transition  from  one  study  to  another  are,  therefore,  ne- 
cessary ;  bat  let  it  not  be  chai^^  upon  the  writers  of  this 
book,  that  they  intended  to  exhibit  more  than  the  dawn  of 
knowledge,  or  pretended  to  raise  in  the  mind  any  nobler 
product  than  the  blossoms  of  science,  which  more  powerful 
institutions  may  ripen  into  fmit. 

For  this  reason  it  must  not  be  expected,  Hat  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  should  be  found  a  complete  circle  of  the 
sciences ;  or  that  any  authors,  now  deservedly  esteemed, 
should  be  rejected  fo  make  way  for  what  is  here  offered. 
It  was  intended  by  the  means  of  these  precepts,  not  to 
deck  the  mind  with  ornaments,  but  to  protect  it  from 
nakedness ;  not  to  enrich  it  with  affluence,  but  to  supply 
it  with  necessaries.  The  inquiry,  therefore,  was  not  what 
degrees  of  knowledge  are  desirable,  but  what  are  in 
most  stations  ttf  life  indispensably  required ;  and  the  choice 
was   determined,  not  by   the   splendour  of   any  part  of 
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literature,  but  hj  the  extent  of  its  use,  and  the  iocon- 
Teoience  which  Its  neglect  was  likely  to  produce. 

1.  The  prevalence  of  this  consideration  appears  in  the 
first  part,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  humble  purposes 
of  teaching  to  read,  and  speak,  and  write  letters ;  an  at- 
tempt of  little  magnificence,  but  in  which  no  man  needs 
to  blush  for  having  employed  his  time,  if  honour  be  esti- 
mated by  use.  For  precepts  of  this  kind,  however  neg- 
lected, extend  their  importance  as  far  aa  men  are  found 
who  communicate  their  thonghts  one  to  another  i  they  are 
equally  useful  to  the  highest  and  the  lowest;  they  may 
often  contribute  to  make  ignorance  less  inelegant;  and 
may  it  not  be  observed,  that  they  are  frequently  wanted 
for  the  embellishment  even  of  learning! 

In  order  to  show  the  proper  use  of  this  part,  which  oon- 
dstsofvarioasexemplificationsof  guchdifferencesofstyleag 
require  correspondent  diversitiea  of  pronunciation,  it  will 
be  proper  to  inform  the  scholar,  that  there  are,  in  general, 
three  forms  of  style,  each  of  which  demands  its  particular 
mode  of  elocution  :  the  familiar,  the  solemn,  and  the  pa- 
thetick.  That  in  the  familiar,  be  that  reads  is  only  to  talk 
with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  and  to  indulge  himself  in  aU  the 
lighter  liberties  of  voice,  as  when  he  reads  the  common  arti- 
cles ofa  newspaper,  or  a  cursory  letter  of  intelligence  or  bu- 
siness. That  the  solemn  style,  such  as  that  of  a  serious  nar- 
rative, exacts  an  uniform  steadiness  of  speech,  equal,  clear, 
and  calm.  That  for  the  pathetick,  such  as  an  animated  ora- 
tion, it  is  necessary  the  voice  be  regulated  by  the  sense, 
varymg  and  rising  with  the  passions.  These  rules,  which  are 
the  most  general,  admit  a  great  number  of  subordinate  ob- 
servations, which  must  be  particalarly  adapted  to  every 
scholar;  for  it  is  observable,  that  though  very  few  read  well, 
yet  every  man  erra  in  a  different  way.  Bnt  let  one  remark 
never  be  omitted:  inculcate  strongly  to  every  scholar  the 
danger  of  copying  the  voice  of  another ;  an  attempt  which, 
though  it  has  been  often  repealed,  is  always  unsoccessful. 
'  The  importance  of  writing  letters  with  propriety,  justly 
claims  to  be  considered  with  care,  since,  next  to  the  poww 
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of  pleanofr.with  his  presence,  every  man  would  irish  to  be 
able  to  give  delight  at  a  distance.  This  great  art  shonld 
be  diligently  taught,  the  rather,  because  of  those  letters 
which  are  most  oseful,  and  by  which  the  general  business 
of  life  is  transacted,  there  are  no  examples  easily  to  be 
found.  It  seems  the  general  fault  of  those  who  undertake 
this  part  of  education,  that  tfaey  propose  for  the  exercise 
of  their  scholars,  occasions  which  rarely  happen ;  sach  as 
congratulations  and  condolences,  and  neglect  those  with- 
out which  life  cannot  proceed.  It  is  possible  to  pass  many 
years  without  the  necessity  of  writUig  panegyriclcs  or 
epithalamiDms ;  but  every  man  has  frequent  occasion  to 
state  a  contract,  or  demand  a  debt,  or  make  a  narrative  of 
some  minutR  incidents  of  common  life.  On  these  snbjeets, 
therefore,  young  persons  should  be  taught  to  think  justly, 
and  write  clearly,  neatly,  and  succinctly,  lest  they  come 
from  school  into  the  world  without  auy  acquaintance  with 
common  affairs,  and  stand  idle  spectators  of  mankind,  in 
expectation  that  some  great  event  will  ^ve  them  an  op- 
portonity  to  exert  their  rhetorick. 

.  3.  The  second  place  is  assigned  to  geometry ;  on  the 
usefulness  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate  io  an 
age  wh^n  mathematicai  studies  have  so  much  engaged  the 
attention  of  all  classes  of  men.  This  treatise  is  one  of 
those  which  have  been  borrowed,  being  a  translation  from 
the  work  of  Mr.  Le  Clerc ;  and  is  not  intended  as  more 
than  the  first  initiation.  In  delivering  the  fundamental 
principles  of  geometry,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  by  slow 
steps,  that  each  proposition  may  be  folly  understood  before 
-another  b  attempted.  For  which  purpose  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient, that  when  a  question  is  asked  in  the  words  of  the 
book,  the  scholar,  likewise,  can  in  the  words  of  the  book 
retom  the  proper  answer ;  for  this  may  be  only  an  act  of 
memory,  not  of  understanding :  it  is  always  proper  to  vary 
the  words  of  the  question,  to  place  the  proposition  in  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  and  to  require  of  the  learner  an  ex- 
planation in  his  own  terms,  informing  him,  however,  when 
they  are  improper.     By  tins  method  the  scholar  will  be- 
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come  caatious  and  atlentiTe,  and  the  master  will  koow 
with  certaint;  tiie  degree  of  his  proficiency.  Yet,  thoug^h 
this  rule  is  generally  lig^t,  I  cannot  but  recommend  a 
precept  of  I^lrdie'8',  that  vhen  the  student  cannot  be 
made  to  comprehend  some  particniar  part,  it  should  be, 
for  that  time,  laid  aside,  till  new  light  shall  arise  from  sub- 
sequent observation. 

When  this  compendium  is  completely  understood,  the 
scholar  may  proceed  to  the  perusal  of  Tacquet,  aflerwarda 
of  Euclid  himself,  and  then  of  the  modem  improvers  of 
geometry,  such  as  Barrow,  Keil,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

3.  The  necessity  of  some  acquaintance  with  geogra- 
phy and  astronomy  will  not  be  disputed.  If  the  papil 
is  bom  to  the  ease  of  a  large  fortune,  no  part  of  learning 
is  more  necessary  to  him  than  the  knowledge  of  the  situa- 
tion of  nations,  on  which  their  interests  generally  depend ; 
if  he  is  dedicated  to  any  of  the  learned  professions,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  he  will  not  be  obliged  to  apply  him- 
self, in  some  part  of  his  life,  to  these  studies,  as  no  other 
branch  of  literature  can  be  fully  comprehended  without 
them;  if  he  is  designed  for  the  arts  of  commerce  or  agri- 
cnlture,  some  general  acquaintance  with  these  sciences 
will  be  found  extremely  useful  to  him;  in  a  word,  no 
studies  afford  more  extennve,  more  wonderful,  or  more 
pleasing  scenes ;  and,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  ideas  im- 
pressed upon  the  son],  which  can  more  conduce  to  its 
fntnre  entertunment. 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  sciences,  it  will  be  proper  to 
proceed  with  the  same  gradation  and  Caution  as  in  geome- 
try. And  it  is  always  of  use  to  decorate  the  nakedness  of 
science,  by  interspersing  such  observations  and  narratives 
as  may  amuse  the  mind,  and  excite  cariosity.  Thus,  in 
explaining  the  state  of  the  polar  re^ons,  it  adgbt  be  fit  to 

I "  And  ilbeit  the  reidw  ihall  Dot  il  tnjoae  d*;  (do  what  he  cas)  reach  to 
thcinnniiigofciiiTuithoc,  orofoBicommnitariM,  yctlathimDotdiiooangtliuq- 
ielf.bulpniceedifar.iniwmeothec  day,  ID  some  other  plicc,  that  doubt  Tiillbe 
cleared,"  Tfau  ii  the  advice  o(  Lord  Cdkt  to  the  atudent  bewildered  in  the 
tDaus  of  Iej[a1  in»eatigafion.    Preface  to  the  fitit  lostitute. 
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raad  the  namtive  of  the  Englishmen  that  wintered  in 
Greenland,  vhich  will  make  yonn^  minds  anffictentl;  cnri' 
oxa  after  the  cause  of  such  a  length  of  night,  and  intense- 
nesB  of  cold ;  and  many  stratagems  of  the  same  kind  mij^t 
be  practised  to  interest  them  in  alt  parts  of  their  studies, 
and  call-in  their  passions  to  animate  their  inquiries.  When 
they  have  read  this  treatise,  it  will  be  proper  to  re- 
omnmend  to  them  Varenius's  Gleography,  and  Ferguson's 
Astronomy. 

4.  The  study  of  chronology  and  history  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  most  natural  delights  of  the  human  mind.  It  is 
not  easy  to  live,  without  inquiring  by  what  means  every 
tiiiag  was  brought  into  the  state  in  which  we  now  behold 
it,  or  without  finding  in  the  mind  some  desire  of  being  in- 
formed, concerning  the  generations  of  mankind  that  have 
been  in  possession  of  the  world  before  us,  whether  they 
were  better  or  worse  than  ourselves ;  or  what  good  or  evil 
has  been  derived  to  us  from  their  schemes,  practices,  and 
institutions.  These  are  inquiries  which  history  alone  can 
satisfy ;  and  history  can  only  be  made  intelligible  by  some 
knowledge  of  chronology,  the  science  by  which  events  are 
ranged  in  their  order,  and  the  periods  of  computation  are 
settled ;  and  which,  therefore,  assists  llie  memory  by 
method,  and  enlightens  the  judgment  by  showing  the  de-^ 
pendence  of  one  transaction  on  another.  Accordingly  it 
should  be  diligently  inculcated  to  the  scholar,  that,  unless 
'  he  fixes  in  his  mind  some  idea  of  the  time  in  which  each 
man  of  eminence  lived,  and  each  action  was  performed, 
with  some  part  of  the  contemporary  history  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  he  will  consume  his  life  in  useless  reading,  and 
darken  his  mind  with  a  crowd  of  unconnected  events ;  his 
memory  will  be  perplexed  with  distant  transactions  re- 
sembling one  another,  and  his  reBeotions  be  like  a  dream 
in  a  fever,  busy  and  turbulent,  but  confused  and  indis- 
tinct. 

Ilie  technioat  part  of  chronology,  or  the  art  of  comput- 
ing and  adjuatiDg  time,  as  it  is  very  difficult,  so  it  is  not  of 
absolute  necessity,  bet  should,  however,  be  taught,  so  far  ' 
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as  it  can  be  learoed  vithoat  the  loss  of  those  hours  vhiok 
are  required  for  attainments  of  nearer  concern.  The  stu- 
dent ma;  join  with  this  treatise  Le  Clerc's  Compendium 
of  History ;  and  afterwards  may,  for  the  historical  part  of 
chronology,  procure  Helvicus's  and  Isaacson's  Tables; 
and,  if  he  is  desirous  of  attaining^  the  technical  part,  may 
first  peruse  Holder's  Account  of  Time,  Heame's  Ductor 
Historicus,  StrauchiuB,  the  first  part  of  Petavius's  Batio- 
narium  Tempomm  ;  and,  at  length,  Scaliger  de  Emenda- 
tione  Tempamm.  And,  for  instruction  in  the  method  of 
his  historical  studies,  he  may  consult  Heanie*s  Ductot 
Historicus,  WTiearB's  Lectures,  Rawlinsou'B  Directions 
for  the  Study  of  History ;  and,  for  ecclesiastical  history. 
Cave  and  Dupin,  Baronius  and  Fleury. 
'  5.  Bhetorick  and  poetry  supply  life  with  its  highest  in- 
^tellectual  pleasures ;  and,  in  the  hands  of  virtue,  are  of 
great  use  for  the  impression  of  just  sentiments,  and  recom- 
mendation of  illustrious  examples.  In  the  practice  of  these 
great  arts,  so  much  mora  is  the  efiect  of  nature  than  the 
effect  of  education,  that  nothing  is  attempted  here  but  to 
teach  the  mind  some  general  heads  of  observation,  to 
which  the  beautiful  passages  of  the  best  writers  may  com- 
monly be  reduced.  In  the  use  of  this,  it  is  not  proper  that 
the  teacher  should  confine  himself  to  the  examples  before 
him ;  for,  by  that  method,  he  will  never  enable  his  pupils  to 
make  j  ust  applic^on  of  the  rules ;  but,  having  inculcated 
the  true  meaning  of  each  figure,  he  should  require  them 
to  exemplify  it  by  their  own  observations,  pointing  to  them 
the  poem,  or,  in  longer  works,  the  book  or  canto  in  which 
an  example  may  be  found,  and  leaving  them  to  discover 
the  particular  passage,  by  the  light  of  the  rules  which  they 
have  lately  learned. 

For  a  farther  progress  in  these  studies,  they  may  con- 
sult Quintiliao,  and  Vossius's  Rhetorick ;  the  art  of  poetry 
will  be  best  learned  from  Bossu  and  Bobonrs  to  French, 
t<^ether  with  Dryden's  £ssays  and  Prefaces,  the  critical 
Papers  of  Addison,  Spence  on  Pope's  Odyssey,  andTrapp'8 
Pnelectiones  Poetics :  but  a  more  accurate  and  philoso- 
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ptucaL  Bccoant  is  expected  from  a  commentary  apOD  Ari- 
,  stotle's  Art  of  Poetry,  with  which  the  litemtore  of  this 
'    Dation  will  be,  in  a  short  time,  augmented. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  practice  of  drawii^,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  gire  an;  directions,  the  use  of  the  treatise 
being  only  to  teach  the  proper  method  of  imitating  the 
figures  which  are  annexed.  It  will  be  proper  to  incite 
the  scholars  to  industry,  by  showing  in  other  books  the 
Qse  of  the  art,  and  informing  them  how  much  it  assists 
the  apprehension,  and  relieves  the  memory ;  and  if  they 
are  obliged  sometimes  to  write  descriptions  of  en^es, 
ntensils,  or  any  complex  pieces  of  workmanship,  they  will 
more  fuUy  apprehend  the  necessity  of  an  expedient  which 
so  happily  supplies  the  defects  of  language,  and  enables 
the  eye  to  conceive  what  cannot  be  conveyed  to  the  mind 
any  other  way.  When  they  have  read  this  treatise,  and 
practised  upon  these  figures,  their  theory  may  be  improved 
by  the  Jesuit's  Perspective,  and  tbeir  manual  operations 
by  other  figures  which  may  be  easily  procured. 

7.  Logick,  or  the  art  of  arranging  and  connecting 
ideas,  of  forming  and  examining  arguments,  is  universally 
allowed  to  be  an  attainment,  in  the  utmost  degree,  worthy 
the  ambition  of  that  being  whose  highest  honour  is  to  be 
endued  with  reason ;  but  it  is  doubted  whether  that  am- 
bition has  yet  been  gratified,  and  whether  the  powers  of 
ratiocination  have  been  much  improved  by  any  systems  of 
art,  or  methodical  institutions.  The  logick,  which  for  so 
many  ages  kept  possession  of  the  schoob,  has  at  last  been 
condemned  as  a  mere  art  of  wrangling,  of  very  little  use 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth  ;  and  later  writers  have  contented 
themselves  with  giving  an  account  of  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  marking  the  various  stages  of  her  progress,  and 
giving  some  general  rules  for  the  regulation  of  her  conduct. 
The  method  of  these  writers  is  here  followed ;  but  without 
a  servile  adherence  to  any,  and  with  endeavours  to  make 
iraprovements  upon  all.  This  work,  however  laborious, 
has  yet  been  fruitless,  if  there  be  truth  in  an  observation 
very  frequently  made,  that  logicians  out  of  the  school  do 
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'  not  reaaon  better  tbfui  men  anassisted  by  those  lights 
which  their  science  is  supposed  to  bestow.  It  is  not  to 
be  doubted  but  that  logicians  may  be  sometimes  over- 
borne by  their  passions,  or  blinded  by  their  prejndioes ; 
and  that  a  man  may  reason  ill,  as  he  may  act  ill,  not  be- 
cause he  does  not  know  what  is  right,  but  because  be  does 
not  regard  it ;  yet  it  is  no  more  the  fault  of  his  art  that  it 
does  not  direct  him,  when  his  attention  ia  withdrawn  from 
it,  than  il  is  the  defect  of  his  sight  that  he  misses  his  way, 
when  he  shuts  his  eyes.  Against  this  cause  of  errour  there 
is  DO  provision  to  be  made,  otherwise  than  by  inculcating 
the  value  of  truth,  and  the  necessity  of  conquering  the  pas- 
sioDS.  But  logick  may,  likewise,  fail  to  produce  its  effects 
.upou  common  occasions,  for  want  of  being  frequently  and 
familiarly  applied,  till  its  precepts  may  direct  the  miud 
imperceptibly,  as  the  fingers  of  a  musician  are  regulated 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  tune.  This  readiness  of  recollec- 
tion is  only  to  be  procured  by  frequent  impression  ;  and, 
tfterefore,  it  will  be  proper,  when  logick  has  been  once 
learned,  the  teacher  take  frequent  occasion,  in  the  most 
easy  and  familiar  conversation,  to  observe  when  its  rales 
are  preserved,  and  when  they  are  broken ;  and  that  after- 
wards he  read  no  authors,  without  exacting  of  hb  pupil  an 
account  of  every  remarkable  exemplification  or  breach  of 
the  laws  of  reasoning. 

When  thu  system  has  been  digested,  if  it  be  thonght 
necessary  to  proceed  farther  in  the  .study  of  method,  it 
will  be.  proper  to  recommend  Croosaz,  Watts,  Le  Clero, 
Wolfins,  and  Locke's  Essay  on  Human  Understanding ;  and 
if  there  be  imagined  any  necessity  of  adding  the  peripate- 
tick  logick,  which  has  been,  perhaps,  condemned  without 
a  candid  trial,  it  will  be  convenient  to  proceed  to  Sander- 
son, Wallis,  Crackanthoip,  and  Aristotle. 

8.  To  excite  a  cnrioeity  after  the  works  of  God,  is 
the  chief  design  of  the  small  specimen  of  natural  history 
inserted  in  this  collection;  which,  however,  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  put  the  mind  in  motion,  and  in  some  measure  to 
direct  its  steps ;  bnt  its  effects  may  easily  be  im|»ored  by 
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a  philoBopluGk  master,  who  will  ^veiy  da;  find  a  thousand 
opportnnities  of  turning  ^e  attention  of  his  scholars  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  objects  that  •mround  diem,  of 
laying  open  die  wonderful  art  with  which  every  part  of  the 
universe  is  formed,  and  the  providence  which  governs  the 
vegetable  and  animal  creation.  He  may  lay  before  them 
the  Religions  Philosopher,  Ray,  Deiliam's  Physico-Theo- 
logy,  together  with  the  Spectacle  de  la  Nature ;  and  in 
time  recommend  to  their  perusal  Rondotetios,  Aldrovan- 
dus,  and  Linnteos. 

9.  But  how  much  soever  the  reason  may  be  strength- 
ened by  logicL,  or  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  enlarged  by 
the  study  of  nature,  it  is  neoessary  the  man  be  not  snfiered  to 
dwell  upon  them  so  long  as  to  neglect  the  study  of  himself, 
the  knowledge  of  his  own  station  in  the  ranks  of  being, 
and  his  various  relations  to  the  innumerable  maltitodea 
which  surround  him,  and  with  which  his  Maker, has  or* 
dained  him  to  be  united  for  the  reception  and  communica- 
tion of  happiness.  To  consider  these  aright  is  of  the  great- 
est importance,  since  from  these  arise  duties  which  he  can- 
not neglect.  Ethicks,  or  moraUty,  therefore,  is  one  of  the 
studies  which  ought  to  begin  with  the  first  glimpse  of  rea- 
son, and  only  end  with  life  itself.  Other  acquisitions  are 
merely  temporary  benefits,  except  as  they  contribute  to 
illnstiate  the  knowledge,  and  confirm  the  practice  of  mo- 
rality end  piety,  which  extend  their  influence  beyond  the 
grave,  and  increase  our  happiness  through  endless  dura- 
tion. 

This  great  science,  therefore,  must  be  inculcated  with 
care  and  assiduity,  such  as  its  importance  ought  to  incite 
in  reasonable  minds  i  and  for  the  prosecution  of  this  de- 
^gn,  fit  opportunities  are  always  at  hand.  As  the  impor- 
tance of  \ogick,  is  to  be  shown  by  detecting  false  argu- 
ments, the  excellence  of  morality  is  to  be  displayed  by 
proving  the  deformity,  the  reproach,  and  the  misery  of  all 
deviations  from  it.  Yet  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
Ihws  of  mere  morality  are  of  no  coercive  power ;  and,  how- 
ever they  may,  by  conviction,  of  their  fitness  please  the 
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reawner  ia  the  shade,  irheD  the  passions  stagnate  without 
impulse,  and  the  appetites  are  secluded  fTom  their  objects, 
they  will  be  of  little  force  against  the  ardour  of  desire,  or 
the  vehemence  of  rage,  anvidst  the  pleasures  and  tumults 
of  the  world.  To  counteract  the  power  of  temptations, 
hope  must  be  excited  by  the  prospect  of  rewards,  and 
fear  by  the  expectation  of  puaishment;  and  virtue  may 
owe  her  panegyricks  to  morality,  but  must  derive  her  au- 
thority from  religion. 

When,  therefore,  the  obligations  of  moratity  are  taught, 
let  the  sanctions  of  Christianity  never  be  forgotten ;  by 
which  it  will  be  shown  that  they  give  strength  and  lustre 
to  each  other ;  religion  will  appear  to  be  the  voice  of 
reason,  and  morality  the  will  of  God.  Under  this  article 
I  must  be  recommended  Tully's  Offices,  Grotius,  PuSendorf, 
Cumberland's  Laws  of  Nature,  and  the  excellent  Mr. 
Addison's  Moral  and  Religious  Essays. 

10.  Thus  far  the  work  is  composed  for  the  use  of 
scholars,  merely  as  they  are  men.  But  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  introduce  something  that  might  be  particu- 
larly adapted  to  that  country  for  which  it  is  designed ;  and, 
therefore,  a  discourse  has  been  added  upon  trade  and 
commerce,  of  which  it  becomes  every  man  of  this  nation 
to  understand,  at  least,  the  general  principles,  as  it  is  im- 
possible that  any  should  be  high  or  low  enough  pot  to  be, 
in  some  degree,  affected  by  their  declension  or  prosperity. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  it  should  be  universally 
known  among  us,  what  changes  of  property  are  advan- 
tageous, or  when  the  balance  of  trade  is  on  our  side ;  what 
are  the  products  or  manufactures  of  other  countries  ;  and 
how  far  one  nation  may  in  any  species  of  traffick  obtain  or 
preserve  superiority  over  another.  The  theory  of  trade 
is  yet  but  little  understood,  and,  therefore,  the  practice  is 
often 'Without  real  advantage  to  the  publick ;  but  it  might 
be  carried  on  with  more  general  success,  if  its  principles 
were  better  considered ;  and  to  excite  that  attention  is  our 
chief  design.  To  the  perusal  of  this  part  of  our  work  may 
succeed  that  of  Mun  upon  Foreign  Trade,  Sir  Josiah  Child, 
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Locke  upon  Coin,  Daveoant's  Treatises,  the  British  Mer- 
chant, DictioDiiaire  de  Commerce,  and,  for  an  abstract  or 
compendium.  Gee,  and  an  improvement  that  may,  here- 
after, be  made  upon  his  plan. 

11.  The  principles  of  laws  and  ^vemDient  come  next 
to  be  considered  ;  by  which  men  are  taught  to  whom  obe- 
dience is  due,  for  what  it  is  paid,  and  Jn  what  degree,  it 
may  be  justly  required.  This  knowledge,  by  pecnliar  ne- 
cessity, constitutes  a  part  of  the  education  of  an  English- 
man, who  professes  to  obey  his  prince,  according  to  the 
law,  and  who  is  himself  a  secondary  legislator,  as  he  gives 
his  consent,  by  his  representative,  to  all  the  laws  by  which 
he  is  hound,  and  has  a  right  to  petition  the  great  council 
of  the  nation,  whenever  he  thinks  they  are  deliberating 
upon  an  act  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  community. 
This  is,  therefore,  a  subject  to  which  the  thoughts  of  a 
young  man  ought  to  be  directed ;  and,  that  he  may  obtain 
such  knowledge  as  may  quali^  him  to  act  and  judge  as 
one  of  a  free  people,  let  him  be  directed  to  add  to  this  in- 
troduction Fortescue's  Treatises,  X.  Bacon's  Historical 
Discourse  on  the  Laws  and  Government  of  England, 
Blackstone's  Commentaries,  Temple's  Introduction,  Locke 
on  Government,  Zoucli's  Elementa  Juris  Civilis,  Plato 
Redivivus,  Gurdon's  History  of  Farliaments,  and  Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

12.  Having  thus  supplied  the  young  student  with 
knowledge,  it  remiuns  now  that  he, learn  its  application; 
and  (hat  thus  qualified  to  act  his  part,  he  be  at  last  taught 
to  choose  it.  For  this  purpose  a  section  is  added  upon 
human  life  and  manners ;  in  which  he  is  cautioned  against 
the  danger  of  indulging  his  passions,  of  vitiating  his  habits, 
and  depraving  his  sentiments.  He  is  instructed  in  these 
points  by  three  fables,  two  of  which  were  of  the  highest 
authority  in  the  ancient  pagan  world.  But  at  this  he  is 
not  to  rest ;  for,  if  he  expects  to  be  wise  and  happy,  he 
must  diligently  study  the  Scriptures  of  God. 

Snoh  is  the  book  sow  proposed,  as  the  first  initiation 
into  the  knowledge  of  things,  which  has  been  thou^t  by 
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many  to  be  too  long  delated  in  the  present  forms  of  edu- 
cation. Whether  the  complaints  be  not  often  ill-grounded, 
may,  perhaps,  be  disputed ;  but  it  is  at  least  reasonable  to 
believe,  that  greater  proficiency  might  sometimes  be  made ; 
that  real  knowledge  might  be  more  early  commnnicaled  ; 
and  that  children  might  be  allowed,  without  injury  to 
health,  to  spend  many  of  those  hours  upon  useful  employ- 
ments, which  are  generally  lost  in  idleness  and  play;  there- 
fore the  publick  will  surely  encourage  an  experiment,  by 
which,  if  it  fails,  nobody  is  hart ;  and,  if  it  succeeds,  all 
the  future  ages  of  the  world  may  find  advantage ;  which 
may  eradicate  or  prevent  vice,  by  turning  to  a  better  use 
those  moments  in  which  it  is  learned  or  indulged ;  and  in 
some  sense  lengthen  life,  by  teaching  posterity  to  enjoy 
those  years  which  have  hitherto  been  lost.  The  success, 
and  even  the  trial  of  this  experiment,  will  depend  iqion 
those  to  whom  the  care  of  our  youth  is  committed ;  and 
a  due  sense  of  the  importance  of  their  trust  will  easily 
prevail  upon  them  to  encourage  a  work  which  pursues  the 
design  of  improving  education.  If  any  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing performance  shall,  upon  trial,  be  found  capable  of 
amendment ;  if  any  thing  can  be  added  or  altered,  so  as 
to  render  the  attiunment  of  knowledge  more  easy ;  the 
editor  will  be  extremely  obliged  to  any  gentleman,  par- 
ticularly those  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  teach- 
ing, for  such  hints  or  observations  as  may  tend  towards 
the  improvement,  and  will  spare  neither  expense  nor 
trouble  in  making  the  best  use  of  their  information. 
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No  expectation  is  more  fallacious  than  that  which  authors 
form  of  the  reception  which  their  labours  will  find  among 
mankind.  Scarcely  any  man  pablishes  a  book,  whatever 
it  be,  without  believing  tliat  he  has  caagfat  the  moment 
when  the  pnblick  attention  is  vacant  to  his  call,  and  the 
world  is  disposed,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  learn  die  art' 
which  he  undertakes  to  teaoh. 

The  writers  of  this  volume  are  not  so  far  exempt  from 
epidemical  prejudices,  but  that  they,  likewise,  please  them- 
selves with  imagining  that  they  have  reserved  their  la- 
bours to  a  propitious  conjuncture,  and  that  tins  is  the 
proper  time  for  the  publication  of  a  dictionary  of  com- 
merce. 

The  predictions  of  an  author  are  very  far  from  infalli- 
bility ;  but,  in  justification  of  some  degree  of  confidence,  it 
may  be  properly  observed,  that  there  was  never,  from  the 
eariiest  ages,  a  time  in  which  trade  so  much  engaged  the 
attention  of  mankind,  or  commercial  gain  was  songht  with 
such  general  emulation.  Nations  wbicb  have  bitberto 
ooltivated  no  art  but  (hat  of  war,  nor  conceived  any  means 
of  increasing  riebes  but  by  plunder,  are  awakened  to  more 
inoffensive  industry.  Those  whom  the  possession  of  snb- 
terraneons  treasares  have  long  disposed  to  accommodate 
themselves  by  foreign  industry,  are  at  last  convinced  that 
idleness  never  will  be  rich.  The  merchant  is  now  invited 
to  every  port ;  manufactures  are  established  in  all  cities ; 
and  prioces,  who  just  can  view  the  sea  from  some  single 
comer  of  their  dominions,  are  enlaiging  baibours,  ereoting 

■  A  new  Dictiouiy  of  Tndc  ud  ConinerM,  compiled  from  the  infomatiOD 

of  the  moM  emiiwDt  merchuu,  uid  from  tbe  worki  of  ihe  belt  wiilen  sa 

ibjecU  in  all  tufn^jiM,  bj  Mi.  Ridi.    Folio,  1T5T. 
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meroantile  companies,  and  prepariiig  to  trafSck  ia  the  re- 
motest countries. 

Nor  ia  the  form  of  this  work  less  popular  than  the  sub- 
ject. It  has  lately  been  the  practice  of  the  learned  to 
range  knowledge  by  the  alphabet,  and  publish  dictionaries 
of  erery  kind  of  literature.  This  practice  has,  perhaps, 
been  carried  too  far  by  the  force  of  fashion.  Sciences, 
in  themselves  systematical  and  coherent,  are  not  very  pro- 
perly broken  into  such  fortuitous  distributioDS.  A  dic- 
tionary of  arithmetick  or  geometry  can  serve  only  to  con- 
found ;  but  commerce,  considered  in  its  whole  extent, 
seems  to  refuse  any  other  method  of  arrangement,  as  it 
comprises  innumerable  particulars  nnconnected  with  each 
other,  among  which  there  is  no  reason  why  any  should  be 
first  or  last,  better  than  is  furnished  by  the  letters  that 
compose  their  names. 

We  cannot,  indeed,  boast  ourselves  the  inventors  of  a 
scheme  so  commodious  and  comprehensive.  The  French, 
among  innumerable  projects  for  the  promotion  of  traffick, 
have  taken  care  to  supply  their  merchants  with  a.  Dic- 
-  tionnaire  de  Commerce,  collected  with  great  industry  and 
exactness,  but  too  lai^  for  common  use,  and  adapted  to 
their  own  trade.  This  book,  as  well  as  others,  has  been 
oarefally  consnlted,  that  our  merchants  may  not  be  igno- 
rant of  any  thing  known  by  their  enemies  or  rivals. 

Such,  indeed,  is  the  extent  of  our  undertaking,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  solicit  every  information,  to  ccmsalt  the 
living  and  the  dead.  The  great  qualiftcation  of  him  that 
attempts  a  wo>k  thus  general  is  diligence  of  inquiry.  No 
man  has  opportunity  or  ability  to  acquaint  himself  with  all 
the  subjects  of  a  commercial  dictionary,  so  as  to  describe 
from  his  own  knowledge,  or  assert  on  his  own  experience. 
He  must,  therefore,  often  depend  upon  the  veracity  of 
others,  as  every  man  depends  in  common  life,  and  have 
'  no-  other  skill  to  -boast  than  that  of  selecting  judiciously, 
and  arranging  properly. 

Bnt  to  him  who  considers  the  extent  of  our  subject, 
limited  only  by  the  bounds  of  nature  and  of  art,  the  task 
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of  selection  and  method  will  appear .  infficient  to  orer- 
bnrdea  industry  and  distract  attention.  Many  branches 
of  commerce  are  subdivided  into  smaller  and  snwller  parts, 
till,  at  last,  they  become  so  minate,  as  not  easily  to  be  noted 
by  observation.  Many  interests  are  so  woven  among  each 
other,  as  not  to  be  disentangled  without  long  inquiry ;  many 
arts  are  indnstrionaly  kept  secret,  and  many  practices,  ne* 
cessary  to  lie  known,  are  carried  on  in  parts  too  remote 
for  intelligence. 

But  the  knowledge  of  trade  is  of  so  much  importance 
to  a  maritime  nation,  that  no  labour  can  be  thought  great 
by  which  information  may  be  obtained ;  and,  therefore,  we 
hope  the  reader  will  not  have  reason  to  complain,  that,  of 
what  he  might  justly  expect  to  find,  any  thing  is  omitted. 

To  give  a  detail  or  analysis  of  our  work  is  veiy  difficnlt; 
a  Tolome  intended  to  contain  whatever  is  requisite  to  be 
known  by  every  trader,  necessarily  becomes  so  miscella- 
neons  and  unconnected,  as  not  to  be  easily  reducible,  to 
heads;  yet,  since  we  pretend  in  some  measure  to  treat 
of  trafiick  as  a  science,  and  to  make  that  regular  and  sys- 
tematical which  has  hitherto  been,  to  a  great  degree,  for- 
tuitous and  conjectural,  and  has  often  succeeded  by  chance 
rather  than  by  conduct,  it  will  be  proper  to  show  that  a 
distribntioo  of  parts  has  been  attempted,  which,  though 
rude  and  inadequate,  will,  at  least,  preserve'  some  order, 
and  enable  the  mind  to  take  a  methodical  and  successive 
view  of  this  design. 

In  the  dictionary  which  we  here  offer  to  the  publick.we 
propose  to  exhibit  the  materials,  the  places,  and  the  means 
of  traffick. 

The  materials  or  subjects  of  traffick  are  whatever  is 
bought  and  sold,  and  include,  therefore,  every  manafacture 
of  art,  and  almost  every  prodnction  of  nature. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  commodities  of  nature, 
whether  those  which  are  to  be  used  in  their  original  state, 
as  drugs  and  spices,  or  those  which  become  useful  when 
they  receive  a  new  form  from  human  art,  as  flax,  cotton, 
and  metals,  we  shall  show  the  places  of  their  production. 
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the  manaer  ia  wbteh  tbey  grow,  the  art  of  cultiTattng;  or 
coUectin^  them,  their  discrimitiadoDS  and  varieties,  bjr 
vbich  the  best  Kirta  are  knont  from  the  worse,  and  ge- 
Duine  from  fictitious,  the  arts  by  vhich  the;  are  connter- 
feited,  the  casnattiea  by  vhich  they  are  impaired,  and  the 
practices  by  which  the  damage  is  palliated  or  concealed. 
We  diall,  likewise,  show  their  virtues  and  uses,  and  trace 
tbem  through  all  the  changes  which  tbey  undergo. 

The  history  of  manufactures  is,  likewise,  delivered.  Of 
every  artificial  commodity  the  manner  in  which  it  is  made 
is,  in  some  measure,  described,  though  it  most  be  remem- 
bered, that  manual  operations  are  scarce  to  be  conveyed 
by  any  words  to  him  that  has  not  seen  them.  Some  ge< 
neral  notions  may,  however,  be  afforded:  it  is  easy  to  com- 
prehend, that  plates  of  iron  are  formed  by  the  pressure  of 
rollers,  and  bars  by  the  strokes  of  a  hammer;  that  a  can- 
non is  cast,  and  that  an  aovtl  is  foi^d.  But,  as  it  is  to 
most  traders  of  more  use  to  know  when  their  goods  are 
well  wrought,  than  by  what  means,  care  has  been  taken  to 
name  the  places  where  every  manufacture  has  been  car- 
ried furthest,  and  the  marks  by  which  its  excellency  may 
be  ascertained. 

By  the  places  of  trade,  are  understood  all  ports,  cities,  or 
towns,  where  staples  are  established,  manufactures  are 
wrought,  or  any  commodities  are  bought  and  sold  advan* 
tageoosly.  This  part  of  bur  work  includes  an  enumera- 
tion of  almost  all  the  remarkable  places  in  the  worid,  with 
such  an  account  of  their  situation,  customs,  and  products, 
as  the  merehant  would  require,  who,  being  to  be^  a  new 
trade  in  any  foreign  country,  was  yet  ignorant  of  the  com- 
modities of  the  place,  and  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants. 
But  the  chief  attention  of  the  merchant,  and,  coose- 
qnentiy,  of  the  author  who  writes  for  merchants,  ought  to 
■  be  employed  upon  the  meuis  of  trade,  which  include  all 
the  knowledge  ^d' practice  necessary  to  the  skilful  and 
successful  conduct  of  commerce. 

The  first  of  the  means  of  trade  is  proper  education, 
which  may  confer  a  competent  skill  in  numbers;  to  be 
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afterwards  completed  in  the  conoting-lunue,  b;  observa- 
tion of  the  manner  of  itating  accounts,  and  regnlatiu^ 
books,  which  is  one  of  the  few  arts  which,  haTiog  been 
studied  in  proportion  to  its  importance,  is  carried  as  far  as 
use  can  require.  The  counting-hoase  of  aa  aocompliahed 
merchant  is  a  school  of  method,  where  the  great  science 
may  be  learned  of  ranging  particalam  under  generals,  of 
tninging  the  different  parts  of  a  transaction  together,  and 
of  showing,  at  one  view,  a  long  series  of  dealing  and  ex- 
change. Let  no  man  venture  into  lai^  business  while  he 
is  ignorant  of  the  method  of  regulating  bookj;  never  let 
him  imagine  that  an;  degree  of  natural  abilities  will  enable 
him  to  supply  thia  deficiency,  or  preserve  multiplicity  of 
affairs  from  inextricable  confusion. 

This  is  the  study,  without  which  all  otiier  studies  will  be 
of  little  avail;  but  this  alone  ia  sot  sufficient.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  learn  many  other  things,  which,  however,  ma; 
be  easily  included  to  the  preparatory  institutions,  such  as 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  weights  and  measures  of  differ- 
ent countries,  and  some  skill  in  geography  and  navigation, 
with  which  this  book  may,  perinpg,  sufficiently  supply 

In  oavigatioo,  considered  as  part  of  the  skill  of  a  mer- 
chant, is  included  not  so  much  the  art  of  steering  a  ship, 
as  the  knowledge  of  the  seacoast,  and  of  the  different 
parts  to  which  his  cargoes  are  sent;  the  customs  to  be 
paid;  the  passes,  permissions,  or  certificates  to  be  pro- 
cured; the  hazards  of  every  voyage,  and  the  true  rate  of 
insurance.  To  this  must  be  added,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  policies  and  arts  of  other  nations,  as  well  those  to 
whom  the  commodities  are  sold,  as  of  those  who  carry 
goods  of  the  same  kind  to  the  same  market;  and  who  are, 
therefore,  to  be  watched  as  rivals  eadeavouriug  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  erronr,  miscamage,  or  debate. 

The  chief  of  the  means  of  trade  is  money,  of  which  our 
late  refinements  in  traffick  have  made  the  knowledge  ex- 
tremely difficult.    The  merchant  must  not  only  inform 
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himself  of  the  Tariona  deaominatioiis  and  value  of  foreign 
coiDS,  together  with  their  method  of  counting  and  reduc- 
ing; such  as  the  milleries  of  Portugal,  and  the  livres  of 
France;  but  he  must  learn  what  is  of  more  difficult  attain- 
ment; the  discount  of  exchanges,  the  nature  of  current 
paper,  the  principles  upon  which  the  several  banks  of  Eu- 
rope are  established,  the  real  value  of  funds,  the  true  cre- 
dit of  trading  companies,  with  all  the  sources  of  profit,  and 
possibilities  of  loss. 

All  this  he  must  learn,  merely  as  a  pTtvate  dealer,  atten- 
tive  only  to  his  own  advantage  ;  but,  as  every  man  ought 
to  consider  himself  as  part  of  the  community  to  which  he 
belongs,  and  while  he  prosecutes  his  own  interest  to  pro- 
mote, likewise,  that  of  his  country,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
trader  to  look  abroad  upon  mankind,  and  study  many 
questions  which  are,  perhaps,  more  properly  political  than 
mercantile.  * 

He  ought,  therefore,  to  consider  very  accurately  the 
balance  of  trade,  or  the  proportion  between  things  exported 
and  imported;  to  examine  what  kinds  of  commerce  are 
unlawful,  either  as  being  expressly  prohibited,  because 
detrimental  to  the  manufactures  or  other  interest  of  his 
country,  as  the  exportation  of  silver  to  the  East-Indies, 
and  the  introduction  of  French  commodities;  or  unlawful 
in  itself,  as  the  trafEck  for  negroes.  He  ought  to  be  able 
to  state  with  accuracy  the  benefits  and  mischiefs  of  mono- 
polies, and  exclusive  companies;  to  inquire  into  the  arts 
vhich  have  been  practised  by  them  to  make  themselves 
necessary,  or  by  their  opponents  to  make  them  odious. 
He  should  inform  himself  what  trades  are  declining,  and 
what  are  improvable ;  when  the  advantage  is  on  our  side, 
and  when  on  that  of  onr  rivals. 

The  state  of  our  colonies  is  always  to  be  diligently  sur- 
veyed, that  no  advantage  may  be  lost  which  they  can 
afibrd,  and  that  every  opportunity  may  be  improved  of  in- 
creasing their  wealth  and  power,  or  of  making  them  useful 
to  their  mother  country. 
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Hiere  is  no  knowled^  of  more  frequent  lue  than  that 
of  duties  and  impost,  whether  customs  paid  at  the  ports,  or 
excises  levied  upon  the  manufacturer.  Much  of  the  pros- 
perity of  a  trading  nation  depends  upon  duties  properiy 
apportioned ;  so  that  what  is  necessary  may  continue  cheap, 
and  what  is  of  use  only  to  luxury  may,  in  some  measure, 
atone  to  the  puhlick  for  the  mischief  done  to  individuals. 
Duties  may  often  be  so  regulated  as  to  become  useful 
even  to  those  that  pay  them ;  and  they  may  be,  likewise,  so 
unequally  imposed  as  to  discourage  honesty,  and  depress 
industry,  and  give  temptation  to  fraud  and  unlawful  prac- 
tices. 

To  teach  all  this  is  the  design  of  the  Commercial  Dic- 
tionary; which,  though  immediately  and  primarily  written 
for  the  merchants,  will  be  of  nse  to  every  man  of  business 
or  curiosity.  There  is  no  man  who  is  not,  in  some  de- 
gree, a  merchant,  who  has  not  something  to  buy  and  some- 
thing to  sell,  and  who  does  not,  therefore,  want  such  in- 
structions as  may  teach  him  the  true  value  of  possessions 
or  commodities. 

The  descriptions  of  the  productions  of  the  earth  and 
water,  which  this  volume  will  contain,  may  be '  equally 
pleasing  and  useful  to  the  speculatist  with  any  other  natu- 
ral history;  and  the  acconnts  of  various  manufactures  will 
constitute  no  contemptible  body  of  experimental  philoso- 
phy. The  descriptions  of  ports  and  cities  may  instruct  the 
geographer,  as  well  as  if  they  were  found  in  books  appro- 
priated only  to  his  own  science;  and  the  doctrines  of  fonds, 
tnsDrances,  currency,  monopolies,  exchanges,  and  duties, 
is  so  necessary  to  the  politician,  that  without  it  he  can  be 
of  uo  use  eiUier  in  the  conncil  or  the  senate,  nor  can  speak 
or  think  justly  either  on  war  or  trade. 

We,  therefore,  hope  that  we  shall  not  repent  the  labour  of 
compiling  this  work ;  nor  flatter  ourselves  unreasonably,  in 
predicting  a  favourable  reception  to  a  book  which  no  con- 
dition of  life  can  render  useless,  which  may  contribute  to 
the  advantage  of  all  that  make  or  receive  laws,  of  all  that 
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buy  or  sell,  of  all  that  wuh  to  keep  or  improve  tbeir  pos- 
sesAums,  of  all  that  desire  to  be  ricb,  and  all  that  desire  to 
be  wise*. 

*  Of  thiipre&cc,  Mr.  BotweU  infonni  ui  that  Dr.  JohuoD  uid  he  dctci  Mir 
Bolt,  and  net cr  read  tke  book.  "  The  bDokullen  granted  a  preface  to  t  dic- 
tionaiy  of  trad*  and  commerce.  I  knew  *eij  well  wbat  nich  a  dicliaiiarjr 
dumld  be,  and  I  irrote  a  pie&ce  accordinglj."  lliis  may  be  belieredi  bM 
the  book  ii  a  mott  metched  famgo  af  article*  ptundered  without  acknowledg- 
ment, or  JHdpnent,  which,  iadeed,  wai  the  cue  with  moit  of  Rolt'i  compila- 
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FATHER  LOBO-S  VOYAGE  TO  ABYSSINIA". 


Thb  folIowiDg  relation  is  so  curious  and  entertaining,  and 
the  dissertations  that  accompany  it  so  judicious  and  in- 
atmctive,  that  the  translator  ia  confident  bis  attempt  stands 
in  need  of  no  apology,  whatever  censures  may  fall  on  the 
performance. 

The  Portuguese  traveller,  contraiy  to  the  general  vein 
of  his  conntrymen,  has  amused  his  reader  with  no  roman- 
tick  absurdities  or  incredible  fictions :  whatever  he  relates, 
whether  tme  or  not,  is  at  least  probable ;  and  he  who  tells 
nothing  exceeding  the  bounds  of  probability,  has  a  right 
to  demand  that  they  should  believe  him  who  cannot  con- 
tradict him. 

He  appears,  by  his  modest  and  tmafTected  narration,  to 
have  described  things  as  he  saw  them,  to  have  copied 
nature  from  the  life,  and  to  have  consulted  his  senses,  not 
'  his  imagination.     He  meets  with  no  basilisks  that  destroy 

*  Thii  tmulilioD  wu  Johnton'i  fint  liteiuj  productiDa,  and  mi  pnUuhed 
ia  1735,  wiili  London  on  the  title  page,  tbongb,  accoidiiig  to  Boiwell,  it  was 
printed  'at  KnniDghuu.  In  the  preface  and  dedicatioo,  tbe  elegant  itructure 
of  the  KDtencca,  and  the  hanoonjr  of  their  cadence,  are  mch  a>  chancteriie  hii 
matvrer  worhi.  Here  we  maj  adoptthe  wordiof  MT.H<iTp)ij,tnd  afErmtbat 
"  we  He  the  infant  Herenlai."  In  the  merely  tranalated  parti,  do  vcMigc  of 
the  tranilator'i  own  ityte  appewi.  Foi  Burke'i  ofunion  on  the  work,  Me  Boi' 
well'i  Lifeof  JohnaoD,  i. ;  and  for  jDhnian'iown,HiBoiwell,  iii>  la  Murphy's 
¥an.y  on  the  Life  and  Genioi  of  Dr.  Johnion,  there  ia  a  compenduHU  aeeoant 
of  the  benevolent  IraTeli  of  the  PortngneM  miiaionary,  who  may  fairly  be  called 
the  prccunor  of  Brace.  Independent  of  iti  intiiuic  merita,  thia  tranalalion  ii 
intemting  ai  illnitralive  of  JahmDo'i  eiily  fDndnem  for  nyagei  and  tnTclt ; 
the  peruMl  of  which,  refrohed  Gray  when  weary  of  heavier  labonn,  and  were 
ptontniticed  b;  Warbnrton  to  conttitalo  an  imporlaat  part  of  a  philoaopber't 
libiuy.— Ed. 
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witb  their  eyes ;  his  crocodiles  devoar  their  prey  without 
tears ;  and  his  cataracts  fall  from  the  rock  wUhont  deafen- 
ing the  neigbbonriDg  inhabitants. 

The  reader  Till  here  find  no  regions  cursed  vith  irre- 
mediable barrenness,  or  blest  with  spontaneoDs  fecundity; 
no  perpetual  gloom  or  unceasing  sonshine ;  nor  are  the 
nations  here  described  either  devoid  of  all  sense  of  hu- 
manify,  or  consummate  in  all  private  and  social  virtues : 
here  are  no  Hottentots  without  religion,  polity,  or  articu- 
late language ;  no  Chinese  perfectly  polite,  and  completely 
skilled  in  aU  sciences :  be  will  discover  what  will  always 
be  dbcovered  by  a  diligent  and  impartial  inquirer,  that 
wherever  human  nature  is  to  be  found,  there  is  a  mixture 
of  vice  and  virtue,  a  contest  of  passion  and  reason ;  and 
that  the  Creator  doth  not  appear  partial  in  his  distribu- 
tions, but  has  balanced  in  most  countries  their  particular 
inconveniencies  by  particular  favours. 

In  his  accouot  of  the  mission,  where  his  veracity  is  most 
to  be  suspected,  he  neither  exaggerates  overmuch  the 
merits  of  the  Jesuits,  if  we  consider  the  partial  regard 
paid  by  the  Portuguese  to  their  countrymen,  by  the  Jesuits 
to  their  society,  and  by  the  papists  to  their  chureh ;  nor 
aggravates  the  vices  of  the  Abyssinians ;  but  if  the  reader 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  e  popish  account  of  a  popish 
mission,  he  may  have  recourse  to  the  history  of  the 
cbiirch  of  Abyssinia,  written  by  Dr.  Geddes,  in  which  he 
will  find  the  actions  and  sufierings  of  the  missionaries 
placed  in  a  different  light,  though  tbe  same  in  which  Mr. 
Le  Grand,  with  all  his  zeal  for  tbe  Roman  church,  appears 
to  have  seen  them. 

This  learned  dissertator,  however  valuable  for  his  in- 
dustry and  erudition,  is  yet  more  to  be  esteemed  for  hav- 
ing dared  so  freely,  in  the  midst  of  France,  to  declare  his 
disiq>probation  of  the  patriarch  Oviedo's  sanguinary  zeal, 
who  was  continually  importuning  the  Portuguese  to  beat 
up  their  drums  for  missionaries  who  might  preach  the  gos- 
pel with  swords  in  their  hands,  and  propagate,  by  desola- 
tion and  slaughter,  the  true  worship  of  the  God  of  peace. 
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It  is  BOt  eagy  to  forbear  reflecting  with  Iiot  little  reaacm 
these  meo  profess  tbemselres  the  follovers  of  Jesus,  irhm 
leA  dus  ^reat  cbai«cteriiticlc  to  his  disciples,  that  tii^ 
should  be  known  by  lovio^  ooe  aDother,  by  uniTersat  aad 
usbonnded  churity  and  benevoleBce. 

Let  ns  suppose  an  inhabitant  of  some  remote  and  sn- 
perionr  region,  yet  unskilled  in  6ie  ways  of  men,  baring 
read  and  considered  the  precepts  of  the'  gospel,  and  th« 
example  of  our  Saviour,  to  come  down  in  search  of  the 
true  church.  If  he  would  not  inquire  after  it  among  the 
cruel,  the  insolent,  and  the  op^resnVe ;  anusg  those  who 
are  continually  grasping  at  domimon  over  seals  as  well  as 
bodies  j  among  those  who  are  employed  in  procuring  to 
themselves  impunity  for  the  most  eoonnons  villanies.  and 
studying  method^  of  destroying  their  fellow-creatures,  not 
for  their  crimes,  but  their  errours ;  if  he  wttold  DoC  expeet 
to  meet  benevolence  engage  in  massacres,  or  to  find  mercy 
in  a  Doart  of  inqnisition, — he  would  uot  look  fcv  the 
tme  church  in  d^e  church  of  Rome. 

Mr.  Le  Grand  has  given,  in  one  Asaertation,  an  exeinple 
of  great  moderation,  in  deviating  from  tfaetMnper  of  his 
religion  i  but,  in  the  others  has  \e£t  prooft,  that  leamii^ 
and  honesty  are  often  too  weak  to  oppose  prejadice.  H« 
has  made  no  scmpte  of  {Mefeiring  the  testiioony  of  fVrther 
Du  Bemat  to  the  writings  of  all  the  Portngoese  Jesuits,  to 
whom  he  allows  great  Eeal,  but  little  learmng,  without 
givii^  any  other  reason  than  that  his  favourite  was  « 
Fren^naa.  This  is  writing  only  to  Frencfamen  and  to 
papists :  a  protestaut  would  be  desirous  to  know,  why, be 
must  imagine  that  father  Du '  Bemat  had  a  co<der  head  or 
more  knowledge,  and  why  one  man,  whose  account  is  sin-, 
gular,  is  not  more  Hkely  to  be  mistaken  than  many  agree- 
ing in  the  same  accowit.  .  . 

If  the  Portuguese  were  biassed  by  any  paiticular  views,' 
another  bias  equally  powerful  may  have  deflected  the 
Frenchman  from  the  truth ;  for  they  evidently  write  witih 
contrary  deiigna:  the  Portuguese,  to  make  their  misaioa 
seem  moT«  oecenaiy,  ewleavonretl  to  place,  in  the  strotg- 
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felt  l^t,  the  differences  betveen  the  AbysBinian  and  Ro- 
man charch ;  bnt  the  great  LodoUur,  laymg  hdd  on  the 
adTBDlage,  redneed  these  later  writers  to  prove  their  cim- 
formi^. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  controTersy  seems  of  do  great  im- 
portance to  those  who  believe  the  boly  ScriptuieB  snffi- 
cient  to  teach  the  way  of  salvation ;  bnt,  of  whatever  mo- 
ment it  may  be  thought,  there  are  no  proofs  saiBcient  to 
decide  it. 

His  discourses  on  indifferent  aubjects  will  divert,  as  well 
as  inatroct ;  and  if  either  in  these,  or  in  the  relation  of 
fother  Lobo,  any  argument  shall  appear  unconvincing,  or 
description  obscure,  they  are  defeets  incident  to  all  man- 
kind, which,  however,  are  not  rashly  to  be  imputed  to  the 
authors,  being  sometimes,  perhaps,  more  justly  chargeable 
on  the  translator. 

In  tins  translation  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  great  liberties 
liave  been  taken,  which,  whether  justifiable  or  not,  shall 
be  fairly  confessed,  and  let  the  judicious  part  of  mankind 
pardon  or  condemn  them. 

In  the  first  part,  the  greatest  freedom  has  been  used,  in 
redoeing  the  narration  into  a  narrow  compass ;  so  that  it 
is  by  no  means  a  trandation,  bnt  an  epitome,  in  which, 
vhedier  every  thing  either  useful  or  entertaining  be  com- 
prised, the  compiler  is  least  qualified  to  determine. 

In  the  account  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  continuation,  the 
authors  have  been  followed  with  more  oxictness ;  and  aa 
few  passages  appeared  either  insignificant  or  tedious,  few 
have  been  either  shortened  or  omitted. 

lie  dissertations  are  the  only  part  in  which  an  exact 
translation  has  been  attempted ;  and  even  in  those,  ab- 
stracts are  sometimes  given,  instead  of  literal  quotations, 
particularly  is  the  first ;  and  sometimes  other  parts  have 
been  contntcted. 

Several  memoriala  and  Ifitters,  which  are  printed  at  the 
eod  of  the  dissertations  to  secure  the  credit  of  the  fore* 
going  narrative,  are  entirely  left  ont. 
.  It  is  hoped  that,  after  this  confesuon,  whoever  shall 
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compare  thia  attempt  irith  the  origitwl,  if  he  shall  find  na 
proors  of  fraud  or  partiality,  will  candidly  oTerlook  an^' 
failare  of  judgment. 


AN   ESSAY  ON   EPITAPHS', 

Though  oritieiam  has  been  cnltitated  in  evety  age  of 
leaniing,  by  men  of  great  abilities  and  extensive  knov- 
ledge,  till  the  mles  of  writing  are  become  rather  bnrden- 
some  than  iiutrnetiTe  to  the  mind  t  though  almost  evety 
qwcies  of  composition  has  been  the  subject  of  particttlu 
treatises,  and  given  birth  to  definitiona,  distmctioos,  pre- 
cepts and  illustrations ;  yet  no  critick  of  note,  that  has 
fellen  within  my  observation,  has  hitherto  thought  sepul- 
chral inscriptions  worthy  of  a  minute  examination,  or 
pointed  out,  with  proper  accuracy,  their  beauties  and  de* 
fects. 

The  reasons  of  thia  neglect  it  is  useleu  to  inquire,  and* 
perhaps,  imposuble  to  discover ;  it  might  be  justly  expected 
that  this  kind  of  writing  would  have  been  (he  favourite 
topick  of  criticism^  and  that  self-love  might  have  produced 
some  regard  for  it,  in  those  authors  that  have  crowded  li- 
braries with  elaborate  di8sertati<His  upon  Homer;  since  to 
afford  a  subject  for  heroick  poems  is  the  privilege  of  very 
few,  bat  every  man  may  expect  to  be  recorded  in  an  epi* 
taph,  and,  therefore,  finds  some  interest  in  providii^r  (hat 
Us  memory  may  not  suffer  by  an  unskilful  panegyrick. 

If  our  prejudices  in  favour  of  antiquity  deserve  to  have 
any  part  in  the  regulation  of  our  studies,  epitaphs  leem 
entitled  to  more  than  common  r^ard,  as  they  are,  proba> 
bly,  of  the  same  age  with  (he  art  of  writing.  The  most 
uwient  stnietures  in  the  world,  the  pyramids,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  sepulchral  monuments,  which  either  pride  or 
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gimtitade  erected ;  end  tbe  same  passions  which  incited 
men  to  snob  laborious  and  expensive  methods  of  preserv- 
ing their  own  memory,  or  that  of  their  benefactors,  would, 
donbtless,  incline  them  not  to  neglect  any  easier  means  by 
which  the  same  ends  might  be  obtained.  Nature  and  rea- 
son have  dictated  to  every  nation,  that  to  preserve  good 
actions  from  oblivion,  is  both  the  interest  and  duty  of  man- 
kind :  and,  therefore,  we  find  no  people  acquainted  with 
the  nse  of  letters,  that  omitted  to  grace  the  tombs  of  their 
heroes  and  wise  men  with  panegyrical  inscriptions. 

To  examine,  therefore,  in  what  the  perfection  of  epi- 
ta^is  consists,  and  what  rules  are  to  be  observed  in  com-- 
posing  them,  will  be,  at  least,  of  as  much  use  as  other  cri-- 
tical  inquiries  ;  and  for  assigning  a  few  hoars  to  such  dis- 
quisitions, great  examples,  at  least,  if  not  strong  reasons, 
may  be  pleaded. 

An  epitaph,  as  the  word  itself  implies,  is  an  inscription 
on  B  toofb,  and,  in  its  most  extensive  import,  may  admit,^ 
indiscriminately,  satire  or  praise.  But  as  malice  has  sel- 
dom produced  monuments  of  defamation,  and  the  tombs, 
hitherto  raised,  have  been  the  work  of  frieudship  and  be- 
□ev(dence,  custom  has  contracted  the  original  latitude  of 
the  wotd,  so  that  it  signifies,  in  the  general  acceptation, 
(U)  inscription  engraven  on  a  tomb  in  honour  of  the  person 
deceased. 

An  honours  are  paid  to  the  dead,  in  order'to  incite  others 
to  the  imitation  of  their  excellencies,  tbe  principal  inten- 
tion of  epitaphs  is  to  perpetuate  the  examples  of  virtue, 
that-the  tomb  of  a  good  man  may  supply  the.want  of  his 
presence,  and  veneration  for  his  memory  prodnce  the  same 
effect  as  the  observation  of  his  life.  Those  epitaphs  are, 
therefore,  the  most  perfect,  which  set  virtue  in  the  strong- 
est light,  and  are  best  adapted  to  exalt  the  readers  ideas, 
and  rouse  his  emulation. 

To  this  end  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  recount  the  ac- 
tions of  a  hero,  or  enumerate  the  writings  of  a  philosopher;  - 
to  imagine  such  informations  necessary,  is  to  detract  from 
their  characters,  or  to  suppose  their  works  mortal,  or  their 
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aehieTemeDt8  io  danger  of  bein^  forgottea.  The  bare 
name  of  Bach  men  answers  ever;  purpose  of  a  long  in- 
Bcription. 

Had  only  Ifae  name  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  been  subjoined 
to  tlie  design  upon  his  monument,  instead  of  a  long  detail 
of  his  discoveries,  which  no  philosopher  can  want,  and 
which  none  bat  a  philosopher  can  onderstaDd,  those,  by 
whose  direction  it  was  raised,  had  done  more  bononr  both 
to  him  and  to  themsehes. 

TIds,  indeed,  is  a  commendation  which  it  requires  no 
genius  to  bestow,  hot  which  can  never  become  vulgar  or 
contemptible,  if  bestowed  with  judgment ;  because  no 
single  age  produces  many  men  of  merit  superionr  to  pane^ 
gjrick.  None  but  the  fint  names  can  stand  unassisted 
against  the  attacks  of  time ;  4nd  if  men  raised  to  reputa- 
tion by  accident  or  caprice,  have  notliing  but  their  names 
engraved  on  their  tombs,  there  is  danger  lest,  in  a  few 
years,  the  inscriptioD  require  an  interpreter.  Thus  have 
their  expectations  been  disappointed  who  honoured  Ptcns 
of  Hirandola  with  this  pompons  epitaph  : 

Hie  litoi  est  PictTt  MiHiNDOLA,  cvten  nonmt 
El  Tigni  «t  Ganga,  faram  et  Aatipadts. 

His  name,  then  celebrated  in  the  remotest  comers  of  the 
earth,  is  now  almost  forgotten ;  and  his  works,  then  studied; 
admired,  and  applauded,  are  now  mouldering  in  obscurity. 
'  Next  in  dignity  to  the  bare  name  is  a  short  character 
simple  and  nnadomed,  without  exaggeration,  superlatives, 
or  rhetorick.  Snch  were  the  inscriptions  in  use  among 
the  Romans,  in  which  the  victories  gained  by  their  empe- 
roarg'were  commemorated  by  a  single  epithet;  as  Ceesar 
Germanicus,  Ceesar  Dacicns,  Germanicus,  Illyricns.  Such 
would  be  this  epitaph,  ISAACUS  Newtonus,  natune 
legibus  investigatis,  hie  quiescit. 

But  to  far  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  a  longer  enco- 
mium is  necessary  for  the  publication  of  their  virtues,  and 
the  preservation  of  their  memories ;  and,  in  the  composi- 
tion of  these  it  is,  that  art  is  principally  required,  and  pre- 
cepts, therefore,  may  be  useful. 
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In  writing  epitaphs,  ooe  circamstaDce  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, which  affects  do  other  composition ;  the  place  ia 
which  they  are  now  commonly  found  restrains  tbem  to  a 
particular  air  of  solemnity,  and  debars  them  from  the  ad- 
missioD  of  idl  lighter  or  gayer  ornaments.  In  this,  it  is 
that,  the  style  of  an  epitaph  necessarily  differs  from  that 
of  an  elegy.  The  customs  of  burying  our  dead,  either  in 
or  near  out  charohes,  perhf^s,  originally  foilnded  on  8 
rational  design  of  fitting  the  mind  for  religions  exerMses, 
by  laying  before  it  the  most  affecting  proofs  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life,  makes  it  proper  to  exclude  from  our  epi- 
taphs all  such  allusions  as  are  contrary  to  the  doctrines,  for 
the  propagation  of  which  the  churches  are  erected,  and  to 
the  end  for  which  those  who  peruse  the  monuments  must 
be  supposed  to  come  thither.  Nothing  is,  therefore,  more 
ridiculous  than  to  copy  the  Roman  inscriptious.  which 
were  engraven  on  vtoneg  by  the  highway,  and  composed 
by  those  who  generally  reflected  on  mortality  only  to  ex- 
cite in  tbemselveg  and  others  a  quicker  relish  of  pleasure, 
and  a  more  luxurious  enjoyment  of  life,  and  whose  regard 
for  tbe  dead  extended  no  farther  than  a  wish  that  "  the 
fiarth  might  be  light  upon  tbem," 

All  allosioos  to  the  heathen  mythology  are,  therefore, 
absurd,  and  all  regard  for  tiie  senseless  remains  of  a  dead 
man  impertinent  and  supersitious.  One  of  the  first  dis- 
tinctions of  the  primitive  Christians,  was  their  neglect  of 
'bestowing  garlands  on  the  dead,  in  which  they  are  very 
rationally  defended  by  their  apolc^ist  in  Manutius  Felix. 
"  We  lavish  no  flowers  qor  odours  on  the  dead,"  says  he, 
"  because  they  have  no  sense  of  fragrance  or  of  beauty." 
We  profess  to  reverence  the  dead,  not  for  their  sake,  but 
for  our  own.  It  is,  therefore,  always  with  indignation  or 
contempt  that  I  read  the  epitaph  oq  Cowley,  a  ouu^  whos^ 
Jearqing  and  poetry  were  his  lowest  merits, 

Aorca  dun  Ute  voliUnt  In*  Ktipla  pel  Mbcni, 
Et  Tuna  eteranm  vivia,  divine  poela. 
Hie  placidt  jtceu  requie,  cuatodiit  lunun 
Cana  fida,  vijilealque  pertDai  lampade  muss  ' 
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>!it  ncn  illc  locw.  nee  qiiii  t« 
Suiikga  tnrbara  niun  Tananbila  buUm. 
InUcti  Buuteanl,  mtoeuit  pcr^genlk  dolcei 
CowLiA  dDcrM,  MTTflntqoe  inmohih  Hznm. 

To  pray  that  the  aahes  of  a  friend  may  lie  ludistnrbed, 
snd  tint  the  divinities  that  faTOored  him  in  his  life  may 
watch  for  ever  round  him,  to  preserve  hii  tomb  iron  vio^ 
latioD,  and  drive  saeril^e  away,  it  only  ratimal  in  him 
vho  believes  die  sonl  .interested  in  the  repose  of  the  body, 
and  the  powers  which  he  invokes  for  its  protection  able  to 
preserve  it  To  censure  sach  expressioDS,  as  contrary  to 
religion,  or  as  remains  of  heathen  saperstition,  would  be 
too  great  a  degree  of  severi^.  I  condemn  them  only  as 
iminstnictive  and  aaaffecting,  as  too  Indicroos  for  reve- 
rence or  grief,  for  Chrittjani^  and  a  temple. 

That  the  designs  and  decoratioils  of  monnmenta  ought, 
likewise,  to  be  formed  with  the  same  regard  to  the  solemnity 
of  the  place,  cannot  be  denied ;  it  is  an  eslabhshed  prin* 
ciple,  that  all  ornaments  owe  their  beanty  to  their  propriety. 
The  same  glitter  of  dress,  that  adds  graces  to  gaiety  and 
yonth,  would  make  age  and  dignity  contemptible.  Charon 
with  his  boat  is  far  from  heightening  the  awful  grandenr 
of  the  nnivenal  judgment,  thon^  drawn  by  Angelo  him.. 
self;  nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  a  greater  absiirdify  than 
that  of  gracing  the  walls  of  a  Christian  temple,  with  the 
figure  of  Mars  leading  a  hero  to  battle,  or  Cupids  sporting 
round  a  virgin.  The  pope  who  detaced  the  statues  of  the 
deities  at  the  tomb  of  SannaKarins  is,  in  my  opinion,  more 
easily  to  be  defended,  than  he  that  erected  them. 

It  is,  for  the  same  reason,  impropa"  to  address  the  epii 
taph  to  the  passenger,  a  custom  which  an  injndicious  ve- 
neration for  antiquity  introduced  again  at  the  revival  of 
letters,  and  which,  among  many  others,  Paaseratius  suf, 
fered  to  mislead  him  in  hu  epitaph  upon  the  heart  of 
Henry,  king  of  France,  who  was  stabbed  by  Clement  the 
monk,  which  yet  deserves  to  be  inserted,  for  the  sake  of 
showing  how  beautiful  even  improprieties  may  become  iq 
the  hands  of  a  good  writer. 
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AdsLa,  vialDT,  at  dak  r^nm  view. 
Cor  icgii  iilo  condilw  lub  munure. 
Qui  jam  GalTis,  jm  Sanutii  dedit ; 
Tactua  encidlo  hnnc  mtabt  ncannj. 

Abi,  TiatOT,  ct  dole  regum  vice*. 


Id  the  monkish  nges,  however  ipiorant  and  unpolished, 
the  epitaphs  were  drawn  up  with  far  greater  proprie^ 
than  can  be  ibowu  in  those  which  more  enlightened  times 
have  produced. 

Oraie  pn>  auiinaausenimi  peecatoris, 

was  an  address,  to  the  laat  degree,  striking  and  solemn,  as 
it  flowed  natorally  from  the  religion  then  believed,  and 
awakened  in  die  reader  sentimeuts  of  benevolence  for  the 
deceased,  and  of  concern  fot  his  own  happiness.  There 
was  nodiinf  trifling  or  ludicrous,  nothing  that  did  not  tend 
to  the  noblest  end,  the  propagation  of  piety,  and  tiie  in- 
crease of  devotion. 

It  may  seeca  very  snperflnons  to  lay  it  down  as  the  first 
mle  for  writing  epitaphs,  that  the  name  of  the  deceased  is 
not  to  be  omitted ;  nor  should  I  have  thongbt  such  a  pre- 
cept necessary,  had  not  the  practice  of  the  greatest  writers 
shown,  that'it  has  not  been  sufficiently  regarded.  In  most 
of  the  poetical  ^ntaphs,  the  names  for  whom  they  were 
oompowd,  Biay  be  sought  to  no  purpose,  being  only  pre- 
^xed  OB  the  monument.  To  expose  the  absurdity  of  this 
omissimi,  it  is  onl^  necessary  to  ask  how  the  epitaphs,  which 
have  outlined  Ihe  ittones  on  which  they  were  inscribed, 
would  have  contributed  to  the  information  of  posterity,  had 
they  wanted  the  names  of  those  whom  they  celebrated. 
'  In  dvawing  the  character  of  the  deceased,  there  are  no 
rales  to  be  (^served  which  do  not  equally  relate  to  other 
conpOMtioru.  The  praise  ought  not  to  be  general,  because 
the  nuad  is  lost  in'  the  extent  of  any  indefinite  idea,  and 
oasBOt  be  affected  with  what  it  cannot  comprehrad.  When 
w«  bear  only  of  a  good  or  great  man,  we  know  not  in  what 
olais  to  pl^M '  him,  aor  have  any  notion  of  his  character, 
distinct  from  that  of  a  thousand  others ;  his  example  can 
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bare  do  effect  (tpon  onr  condnct,  as  we  bare  nothing  re- 
markable or  eminent  to  propose  to  our  imitatioD.  Tbe 
epitaph  composed  by  Emiius  Tor  his  own  tomb,  has  both 
tbe  fanlta  last  mentioned. 

Nemo  mc  <eeorc(  laeraak,  ute  fansn  fieta 
,      .        FmiI.     CurVr^VoUtoTiTo'ptrortTimni. 

The  reader  of  this  epitaph  receires  scarce  any  idea  from 
it ;  he  neither  conceirea  an;  veneratioa  for  the  man  ,to 
\rhom  it  belongs,  nor  is  instructed  by  what  methods  this 
boasted  reputation  is  to  be  obtained. 

Though  a  sepulchral  inscription  is  professedly  a  pane- 
gyrick,  and,  therefore,  not  confined  to  historical  impar- 
tiality, yet  it  ought  always  to  be  written  with  regard  to 
trutii.  No  man  onght  to  be  commended  for  rirtiies  which 
he  never  possessed,  bat  whoever  is  curious  to  know  his 
faults  must  inquire  after  fliem  in  other  places ;  the  monu- 
ments of  tbe  dead  are  not  intended  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  crimes,  but  to  exhibit  patterns  of  virtue.  On 
the  tomb  of  Meecenas  his  luxury  is  not  to  be  mentioned 
with  his  munificence,  nor  is  the  proscription  to  find  a  place 
on  the  monument  of  Augustus. 

The  best  subject  for  epitaphs  is  private  virtue ;  virtue 
exerted  in  the  same  circumstances  in  which  the  bulk  of 
mankind  are  placed,  and  which,  therefore,  may  admit  of 
many  imitators.  He  that  has  delivered  his  country  from 
oppression,  or  freed  the  world  from  ignorance  and  erronr, 
can  excite  the  emulation  of  a  very  small  number;  but  ho 
that  has  repelled  the  temptations  of  poverty,  and  disdained 
to  free  himself  from  distress,  at  the  expense  of  his  virtue, 
may  animate  multitudes,  by  his  example,  to  the  same 
firmness  of  heart  and  steadiness  of  resolution. 

Of  this  kind  I  cannot  forbear  the  mention  of  two  Greek 
inscriptions;  one  upon  a  man  whose  writings  are  well 
known,  the  other  upon  a  person  whose  memory  is  pre- 
served only  in  her  epitaph,  who  both  lived  in  slavery,  the 
most  calamitous  estate  in  human  tife ; 
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"  Zodou,  qua  (olo  fnit  dim  coqtan  Mm. 
CarpoTc  Dime  etiam  libera  ficia  fiiit." 

"  Zowins,  who,  in  her  life,  conld  onlj  b&TC  bet  bodjc>ul&*eil,  do* 
findi  het  body,  likewiie.  Mt  it  libeii;." 

It  is  im^KMsible  to  retid  this  epitaph  withont  bein^  ani- 
ptated  to  bear  the  evils  of  life  with  constaDc;,  uid  to  inp- 
port  tbfl  dignity  of  human  nature  under  the  most  pressing 
afflictions,  botb,  by  the  example  of  the  heroine,  whose 
grave  we  behold,  and  the  prospect  of  that  state  in  which, 
to  use  the  language  of  the  iot^ired  writers,  "  The  poor 
cease  from  their  labours,  and  the  weary  be  at  rest." 

llie  other  is  upon  Epictetas,  the  Stoick  philosopher : 

AoCXcc  'BfiKTifToe  yivdfUfti,  Koi  ai/i'  dvdirfpor, 

Ks!  raiiijr  'tpof,  xat  f  IXoc  AOavorwC' 
"  Semu  i^ctetdi,  mutilotu  crapore,  nii 

Ptuperieque  Inu,  conqua  prima  demo." 

"  EpicietDi,  who  liet  here,  wu  •  ilkve  ud  »  cripple,  poor  m  ihc 
btggu  in  the  proverb,  and  the  faToiirite  of  heaven." 

In  this  distich  is  comprised  the  noblest  panegyrick,  and 
the  most  important  instruction.  We  may  learn  frOm  it, 
that  virtue  is  impracticable  in  no  condition,  since  Epictetns 
could  recommend  himself  to  the  regard  of  heaven,  amidst 
the  temptations  of  poverty  and  shivery ;  shivery,  which  has 
always  been  found  so  destructive  to  virtue,  that  in  many 
languages  a  slave  and  a  thief  are  expressed  by  the  same 
word.  And  we  may  be,  likewise,  admonished  by  it,  not 
to  lay  any  stress  on  a  man'«  outward  circumstances,  in 
making  an  estimate  of  his  real  value,  since  Epictetus  the 
beg^;ar,  the  cripple,  and  the  slave,  was  the  favourite  of 
b^aveq. 
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ON  UILTONS  USE  AND  IMITATION  oy  THX  HODEBNS 
IN  HIS  PARAIII6B  LOST. 


It  is  DOT  more  than  half  a  centar;  siuce  the  Paradiss 
Lost,  having  broke  through  the  chads  with  which  the  un- 
popularity of  the  aathor,  for  a  time,  obscured  it,  has  at- 
tracted the  general  admiration  of  mankind ;  who  have 
endeavoured  to  compensate  the  enrour  of  their  first  ne^ect, 
by  lavish  praises  and  boandless  veneration.  There  seems 
to  have  arisen  a  contest,  among  men  of  genius  and  litera- 
ture, who  should  moMt  advance  its  honour,  or  best  distin- 
guish its  beauties.     Some  have  revised  editidos,  others 

'  The  hutoiy  of  Lauder'i  impositioD  iinow  aliDoit  forgotten,  uid  ii,  certainly, 
•ot  vorth  revival.  It  ii  full;  detailed  in  Dr.  Diake'i  literarr  Life  of  Joba- 
•on,  and  in  Botwell'i  Life,  L  The  conflicting  infereDcei  dtava  from  Jubnson'a 
connexion  with  Lauder,  b;  Hajley,  Dr.  Sjmonds  and  Baewell,  ni;  euily  be 
icttled  bj  thoH  who  have  leinire  for,  or  take  intereat  in,  inch  iaqniiies.  In 
the  ver7  h«at  of  the  controveny,  Jf^nion  was  never  Mcuied  of  inteational 
deception.  Dr.  Douglu,  in  the  year  ITsO,  published  a  letter  to  Ibe  earl  of 
Bath,  entitled,  Milton  vindicated  from  the  chaig*  of  plagiariim  brongfat  a^ainiK 
him  by  Mr.  Lauder.  In  iJiii  maiterly  letter,  alter  eipoiiDg  the  groa  impoii< 
tioni  and  faigenei  of  Lauder,  he  ihiu  advecti  to  the  author  of  Ibe  preface  and 
pnalicript.  "  It  is  lobe  hoped,  nay,  it  ii  upKlnJ,  that  the  elegant  and  nemiDi 
writer,  whoM  judicioui  lentiments,  ind  inimitable  style,  point  out  tbe  author  of 
Lauder'i  preface  and  postscript,  will  no  longer  allow  one  to  plume  binurlf 
with  his  feathers,  who  appean  >o  little  to  have  deserved  his  amistanee ;  an 
asHstance  which,  I  am  penuaded,  would  never  have  been  communicated,  had 
there  been  the  leait  luspicion  of  those  facts,  which  I  have  been  the  initpimeDt 
of  conveying  to  the  woild  in  these  shecU."   p.  77.     8vo.     1761. 

In  Boswell's  life,  i.  209,  ed.  1816,  Ms.  Boswell  thus  writes,  in  a  note  : 
"  Hii  lordship  (Dr.  Douglas,  then  bishop  of  Salisbury)  has  been  pleated  now  to 
authorise  me  to  siy,  in  the  sUongtst  manner,  that  ibere  is  no  ground  whatever 
for  any  unfavourable  refleclioD  agaiiKt  Dr.  Jahnson,  who  eipresied  the  stronyoat 
indignation  against  Lauder." — Ed. 
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have  published  commeDtaries,  aod  all  have  endeavoured 
to  make  their  particular  studies,  in  some  de^ee,  subser- 
vient to  this  general  emulation. 

Ainong  the  inquiries,  to  which  this  ardour  of  criticism 
has  naturally  given  occasion,  none  is  more  obscure  in  itself, 
or  more  vorthy  of  rational  curiosity,  than  a  retrospection 
of  the  progress  of  this  mighty  genius,  in  the  construction 
of  his  vork ;  a  view  of  the  fabrick  gradually  rising,  per- 
haps, from  small  beginoings,  till  its  foundation  rests  in  the 
centre,  and  its  turrets  sparkle  in  the  skies ;  to  trace  back 
the  structure,  through  all  its  varieties,  to  the  simplicity  of 
its  first  plan ;  to  find  what  was  first  projected,  iriience  the 
scheme  was  taken,  how  it  was  improved,  by  what  assist- 
BDce  it  was  executed,  and  from  what  stores  the  materials 
were  collected,  whether  its  founder  dug  them  from  the 
quarries  of  nature,  or  demolished  other  buildings  to  em- 
belUfib  bis  own. 

This  inquiry  has  been,  indeed,  not  wholly  neglected, 
nor,  perhaps,  prosecuted  with  the  care  and  diligence  that 
it  deserves.  Several  criticks  have  offered  their  conjec- 
tures ;  but  none  have  much  endeavoured  to  enforce  or 
ascertain  them.  Mr,  Voltaire*  telb  us,  without  proof, 
that  the  first  hmt  of  Paradise  Lost  was  taken  from  a  farce 
called  Adamo,  written  by  a  player ;  Dr.  Pearce ',  that 
it  was  derived  from  an  Italian  tragedy,  called  II  Para- 
dise Perso  ;  and  Mr,  Peck ',  that  it  was  borrowed  from  ^ 
wild  romance.  Any  of  these  conjectures  may  possibly  be 
true,  but,  as  they  stand  without  sufficient  proof,  it  must  be 
granted,  likewise,  that  they  may  all  possibly  be  false  ;  at 
least,  they  cannot  preclude  any  other  opinion,  which,  with- 
out argument)  has  the  same  claim  to  credit,  and  may, 
perhaps,  be  shown,  by  resistless  evidence,  to  be  better 
founded. 

•  Euay  upon  tha  Civil  wtra  of  France,  and  a\xi  opon  the  epiek  portr;  at 
the  European  nalioni,  ^m  Homer  down  to  Milton,  8va.  1727,  p.  103. 

'  Preface  to  a  review  of  the  teit  of  the  twelve  booki  of  Milton's  Paradise 
Loat,  in  which  the  chief  uf  Dr.  Bentley'i  eineDdations  aie  coniklered,  8vo; 
17S3. 

r  New  memcun  of  Mr,  John  Millon,  by  Fra^ai  Pecli.  4lo.  1740.  p.  52. 
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It  is  related,  by  steady  and  uncontroverted  tradition, 
that  the  Paradise  Lost  was  at  first  a  tragedy,  and,  there- 
fore, amongst  tragedies  the  first  hint  is  properly  to  be 
sought.  In  a  mannsciipt,  published  from  Milton's  own 
hand,  among  a  great  number  of  subjects  for  tragedy,  ia 
Adam  unparadised,  or  Adam  in  exile;  and  this,  there- 
fore, may  be  justly  supposed  the  embryo  of  this  greet 
poem.  As  it  is  observable,  that  all  these  subjects  had 
been  treated  by  others,  the  manascript  can  be  supposed 
nothing  more,  than  a  memorial  or  catalogue  of  plays, 
vhicfa,  for  some  reason,  the  writer  thougbt  worthy  of  his 
attention.  When,  therefore,  I  had  observed,  that  Adam 
in  exile  was  named  unongst  them,  I  doubted  not  but,  in 
finding  the  original  of  that  tragedy,  I  should  disclose  the 
genuine  source  of  Paradise  Lost.  Kor  was  my  expecta- 
tion disappointed ;  for,  having  procured  the  Adamus  exul 
of  Grotius,  I  found,  or  imagined  myself,  to  fiud,  the  first 
draught,  the  prima  stamina  of  this  wooderfol  poem. 

Having  thus  traced  the  original  of  this  work,  I  was  na- 
torally  induced  to  contiDue  my  search  to .  the  collateral 
relations,  which  it  might  be  supposed  to  have  contracted, 
in  its  progress  to  maturity :  and  having,  at  least,  per- 
suaded my  own  judgment  that  the  search  has  not  been 
entirely  ineffectnal,  I  now  lay  the  result  of  my  labours 
before  the  publick ;  with  full  conviction  that,  ia  questions 
of  this  kind,  the  world  cannot  be  mistaken,  at  least,  cannot 
long  continue  in  errour. 

I  cannot  avoid  acknowledging  the  candour  of  die  author 
of  that  excellent  montUybook,  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
in  giving  admission  to  the  specimens  in  favour  of  this  ar- 
gument; and  his  impartiality  in  as  freely  inserting  die 
sevend  answers.  I  shall  here  subjoin  some  extracts  from 
the  seventeenth  volume  of  this  work,  which  I  think  suit- 
able io  my  purpose.  To  which  I  have  added,  in  order  to 
obviate  every  pretence  for  cavil,  a  list  of  the  authors 
quoted  in  the  following  essay,  with  their  respective  dates, 
in  comparison  with  the  date  of  Paradise  Lost 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Whbn  this  Essay  was  almost  finished,  the  splendid  edi- 
tion of  Paradise  Lost,  so  long  promised  by  the  rererend 
Dr.  Nevton,  fell  into  my  hands;  of  which  I  had,  however, 
so  little  use,  that,  as  it  woald  be  injustice  to  censnre,  it 
would  be  flattery  to  commend  it:  and  I  should  have 
totally  forborne  tbe  mention  of  a  book  that  I  have  not  read, 
had  not  one  passage  at  the  conclnsion  of  the  life  of  Milton, 
excited  in  me  too  much  pity  and  iadignatioo  to  be  sup- 
pressed in  silence. 

"  Deborah,  Hilton's  yonagest  daughter,"  says  the  edi- 
tor, "  was  married  to  Mr.  Alwaham  Chirke,  a  weaver,  in 
Spitalfields,  and  died  in  August,  1737,  in  the  76tfa  year  of 
ber  age.  9be  had  ten  children.  Elisabeth,  the  youngest, 
was  married  to  Mr.  Thomas  Foster,  a  weaver,  in  Spital- 
fields,  and  had  seven  children,  who  are  M  dead ;  and  she, 
herself,  is  aged  about  sixty,  and  weak  and  infirm.  She 
seemeth  to  be  a  good,  plain,  sensible  woman,  and  has  oon- 
finUtid  several  particulars  related  above,  and  informed  me 
of  some  others,  which  she  had  often  heard  from  her  mo- 
ther." These  the  doctor  enumerates,  and  then  adds,  "  In 
all  probability,  Milton's  whole  family  will  be  extinct  with 
her,  and  be  can  live  only  in  his  writings.  And  such  is  tbe 
caprice  of  fortune,  this  granddaughter  of  a  man,  who  will 
be  an  everlasting  glory  to  the  nation,  has  now  for  some 
years,  with  her  husband,  kept  a  Httle  chandler's  or  grocer's 
shop,  for  thoir  subsistence,  lately  at  the  lower  HoUoway, 
in  the  road  between  Highgate  and  London,  and,  at  present, 
in  Cooklane,  not  tar  from  Sh(»editoh-chnrch." 

That  this  relation  is  true  cannot  be  questioned:  but, 
surely,  tbe  honour  of  letters,  the  dignity  of  sacred  poetry, 
the  spirit  of  the  ^glish  nation,  and  the  glory  of  human 
nature,  require — that  it  should  be  true  no  longer. — In  an 
age,  in  which  statues  are  erected  to  the  hononr  of  this 
great  writer,  iu  which  his  effigy  has  been  diffused  on 
medals,  and  bis  work  propagated  by  translations,  and  illn»- 
trated  by  commentaries;  in  an  age,  which  amidst  all  its 
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vices,  and  all  its  follies,  has  not  become  infamous  for  want 
of  charitj:  it  may  be,  surely,  allowed  to  hope,  that  the 
living  remains  of  Milton  will  be  do  longer  suffered  to  lan- 
guish in  distress.  It  is  yet  in  the  power  of  a  great  people, 
to  reward  the  poet  whose  name  they  boast,  and  fiom  their 
alliance  to  whose  genius,  they  claim  some  kind  of  supe- 
riority to  every  other  nation  of  the  earth ;  Uiat  poet,  whose 
works  may  possibly  be  read  when  every  other  monument  of 
British  greatness  shall  be  obliterated ;  to  reward  him — not 
with  pictures,  or  with  medals,  which,  if  be  sees,  he  sees 
with  contempt,  but — with  tokens  of  gratitude,  which  he, 
periiaps,  may  even  now  conuder  as  not  unworthy  the  regard 
of  ao  immortal  spirit.  And,  sorely,  to  those,  who  refuse 
their  names  to  no  other  scheme  of  expense,  it  will  not  be 
unwelcome,  that  a  subscription  is  proposed,  for  relieving, 
in  the  languor  of  age,  the  pains  of  disease,  and  the  con- 
tempt of  poverty,  the  granddaughter  of  the  author  of 
Paradise  Lost.  Kor  can  it  be  questioned,  that  if  I,  who 
have  been  marked  out  as  the  Zoilus  of  Milton,  think  this 
regard  due  to  his  posterity,  the  design  will  be  warmly 
seconded  by  those,  whose  lives  have  been  employed,  in 
discovering  his  excellencies,  and  extending  his  reputation. 
Subscriptions  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Foster,  granddaughter  to  John  Milton,  are  taken  in 
by  Mr.  Dodaley,  in  Fall-Mall ;  Messrs.  Cox  and  CoUings, 
under  the  Royal  Exchange ;  Mr.  Cave,  at  St  John's  Gate, 
Clerkenwell;  and  Messrs.  Payne  and  Bouquet,  in  Pater- 
noster^ Biow. 
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A  LETTER 
TO  THE  REVEREND  MR.  DOVGhAS, 


VINDICATrO^  OF  MILTON. 

To  which  >i«  Bubfmned  wveral  cmiDua  original  letun  from  tin  tutbora  of 
tba  Umv«r«al  HitUit;,  Hr.  Aiiuwonh,  Hr.Mac-Iaiuin,  ke. 

BY  WlLLUM  LAUDER,  A.M. 


PREFATORY  OBSERVATIONS. 
Dr.  JohnioD  no  Moiier  ditcovered  the  iniqmunu  conduct  ud  dtugot  of 
I<Dd(r,  thta  h«  coaip«lIed  him  to  confen  and  recani,  in  the  fbllowiDg  letter 
to  the  reveiend  Mr.  Douglat,  which  he  drew  np  for  him :  bat  icwcalj  bad 
lander  eihibited  this  rign  of  contrition,  when  he  addreued  an  wpalogj  to  the 
uchblihop  of  Canterbury.  soliciCiog  hii  patronage  (or  an  edition  of  the  vet; 
poet»  whole  wotiu  he  bad  lo  minpplied,  and  coucloding  hii  addreaa  in  the 
fbUowiif  Ifurit :  "  As  for  the  InterpolatkiDi  fet  which  I  am  <o  higU;  blamed, 
when  paanon  ia  lubiided,  and  the  mindi  of  men  can  patiently  atteitd  to  tmthi 
I  promiie  amplj  to  replace  them  with  panagci  equivalent  in  valne,  that  are 
genuine,  thM  the  public  ma;  be  convinced  that  it  wai  rather  paaiion  and  re- 
■entment,  than  a  penui;  of  eridence,  the  twentieth  part  of  which  haa  not  jet 
been  produced,  that  obliged  me  to  make  uie  of  them."  Thii  did  not  aatiate 
hii  malice ;  in  1752,  he  pobliahed  the  Gnt  volume  of  the  propmed  edition  of 
the  Latin  poeti, -and  in  1763,  a  aecond,  accompanied  with  notes,  both  Latin  and 
Engliih,  in  a  ityle  of  acrtmonioui  acurrility,  indicative  almoit  of  inianity.  In 
17Mt  h>  brought  forward  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  King  Charla  vindicated 
from  the  charge  of  pl^iarinu,  brought  agaioit  him  by  Milion,  and  Milton 
himielf  convicted  of  forgery  and  gron  impoiition  on  the  pubUc.  Bvo.  In 
tbia  work  he  exhaoati  coery  epithet  of  abuae,  and  utterly  diiclaimi  every  atate- 
mant  made  in  hii  apology.  It  waa  reviewed,  probably  by  Johnion,  in  the 
Cent.  Hag.  1764,  p.  97 .—En. 
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SIR, 

Candour  and  tenderness  are,  in  any  relation,  and 
on  a[l  occasions,  eminently  amiable ;  but  ^en  they  are 
-found  in  an  adTersary,  and  found  so  prevalent  as  to  oyer- 
pover  that  seal  which  his  cause  excitest  and  that  heat 
which  oatorally  increases  in  the  prosecution  of  argument, 
and  which  may  be,  in  a  great  measure,  justified  by  the  love 
of  troth,  they  certainly  appear  with  particular  advantages ; 
and  it  is  imposdble  not  to  envy  those  who  possess  the 
friendship  of  him,  whom  it  is,  even,  some  degree  of  good 
fortatl^  to  have  known  as  an  enemy. 

I  will  not  so  far  dissemble  my  weakness,  or  my  fault,  as 
not  to  confess  that  my  wish  was  to  have  passed  unde- 
tected ;  bat,  since  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  fail  in  my  ori- 
ginal design,  to  have  the  supposititious  passages,  which  I 
have  inserted  in  my  quotations,  made  known  to  the  world, 
-and  the  shade  which  began  to  gather  on  the  splendour  of 
Milton  totally  dispersed,  I  cannot  but  count  it  an  alleviar 
tion  of  my  pain,  that  I  have  been  defeated  by  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  use  advantages,  with  so  much  moderation, 
and  can  enjoy  &e  honour  of  conquest,  without,  the  inso- 
lence of  triumph. 

It  was  one  of  the  maxims  of  the  Spartans,  not  to  press 
upon  a  flying  army,  and,  therefore,  their  enemies  were 
always  ready  to  quit  the  field,  because  they  knew  the 
danger  was  only  in  opposing.  The  civility  with  which  you 
have  tfaoDgbt  proper  to  treat  me,  when  yon  had  incon- 
testable superiority,  has  inclined  me  to  make  your  victory 
complete,  without  any  further  struggle,  and  not  only  pub- 
licly to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  charge  which  you 
have  htthetto  advanced,  bat  to  confess,  without  the  least 
dissimulation,  subterfuge,  or  concealment,  every  other  in- 
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teipotation  I  have  made  in  those  authors,  which  jou  have 
not  yet  had  opportunity  to  examine. 

On  the  sincerity  and  punctuality  of  this  confession,  I  am 
willing  to  depend  for  all  the  future  reg;ard  of  mankind,  and 
cannot  but  indulge  some  hopes,  that  they,  whom  my  of- 
fence has  alienated  from  me,  may,  by  this  instance  of  in- 
genuity and  repentance,  be  propitiated  and  reconciled. 
Whatever  be  the  event,  I  shall,  at  least,  have  done  all  that 
can  be  done  in  reparation  of  my  former  injuries  to  Milton. 
to  truth,  and  to  mankind;  and  entreat  that  those  who 
shall  continue  implacable,  will  examine  their  own  hearts, 
whether  they  have  not  committed  equal  crimes,  without 
eqoal  proofs  of  sorrow,  or  equal  acts  of  atonement''. 

PASSAGES  INTERPOLATED  IN  MASENIUS. 
Tbe  word  "  pandsemonium,"  in  the  marginal  notes  of 
Book  i.    Essay,  page  10. 

CitatioD  6.    Bssaf,  page  38. 
Annuit  ipsa  Dt^,  malumque  (hen !  longa  dolendi 
MBteriea !  et  triste  nefaa  1)  vesona  momordit, 
Tanti  ignora  mail.     MmanuIJa:  solutiis  avemus 
ExBpuit  inftndas  adefl  j  fractumque  remugitj 
Divulsacompage,  solum  1  Nabatbffia  receptum 
Begna  dedere  sonum,  Ffaarioque  in  littore  Nereu* 
Territus  embuit :  limul  aggemnere  dolentes 
HesperiB  valles,  Libytcqoe  calentis  arenie 
Exarsere  procul.     Stupefacta  Lycaoma  una 
Ctmatitit,  et  pavido  riguit  gladalis  in  axe : 
Omnia  canUnibos  aubmotus  inhoimit  orbis ; 
"  Angeli  hoc  effidont,  coelestiB  jussa  aecnti." 

Citation  7-     Esaaj,  page  41. 
Ula  quidem  fogiena,  sparais  per  terga  capiUiSj 
Ora  ligst  lacrimiB,  et  cffiluni  qnestibus  implet : 
Talis  voce  rogaos.     Magni  Oena  arbiter  orbiB ! 
Qui  rerum  momenta  tOKs,  solusque  fiituri 

'  Tlw  inlefpcdatioiii  an  didiiigsulud  by  inverUd  cooidim. 
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Pnescius,  elapeiqne  memor :  qnem  terra  pot«nteni 
Imperw,  ccelique  tremunt;  quem  dite  auperbus 
HorreBcit  Phlegethoiij  pavidoque  iiirore  veretur : 
En !  Styge  crudeli  premimur.     Laxantur  hiatus 
Tartarei,  dinuque  mIo  dominatur  ATemiu, 
"  lafemique  canes  populantur  cuncta  creata," 
Et  manes  violant  superos  :  diecriminu  renitn 
SuBtulit  Antitheus,  divumque  oppreagit  bonorem. 
Reapice  Sarcotheam  :  nimia,  heii !  dec«pta  momordit 
Infimstas  epulaa,  nosque  omnes  prodidit  bosti. 

Citation  8.     Essay,  page  42;  the  whole  passage. 
"  Qnadrupedi  pugnat  quadrupea,  volucrique  rolucris ; 
£t  piscis  cum  pisce  ferox  bostilibus  armia 
Pnelia  B«va  gerit :  jam  pmtina  pabula  spernunt. 
Jam  tondere  piget  viridantes  grainine  campos: 
Alterum  et  alterius  vivunt  animalia  letho: 
Prisca  nee  in  gentem  humuiam  reverentia  durat ; 
Sed  fngiaat,  rel,  si  stetenmt,  fera  bella  minantur 
Pronte  trnd,  torvoeque  oculoe  jaculantur  in  illam.'* 

Citation  9.    Esaay,  page  43. 
"  VatibuH  Euitiqois  numeroBtni  lumine  cassis," 
Tiresias,  "  Phmeas,"  Thamyriaque,  et  tnagnua  'HotaecMa. 

The  above   passage  stands  thus  in  Masenins,  io  one 
line: 

Tiresias  grcub,  Thamyrisqae,  et  Daphnis,  Homenis. 

N.B.  The  verse  now  cited  is  in  Masenius's  poems,  but 
not  in  the  Sarcotis. 

Citation  10.     Essay,  pag«  46. 
In  medio,  turmas  inter  provectus  ovantes 
CernituT  Antitheus  ;  reliquis  bic  altior  unus 
Eminet,  et  circum  Tu]gu<  despectat  inane : 
Frons  nebulis  obscura  latet,  torvumque  furorem 
Dissimulat,  fids  tectus  velamine  noctis : 
"  Persimilis  turn  prttc«kte,  aul  montibus  altis 
Antiqun  cedro,  nudat«  fivndis  honore." 
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PASSAGES  INTERPOLATED  IN  GROTIUS. 

Citation!.     Essay,  pa^ 55. 
Sacri  tonantis  bostia,  exsul  patrie 
Cccleetia  adaum ;  Tartori  triMem  specnin 
Fugiens,  et  atram  noctis  stemse  plagam. 
Hac  ape,  quod  unum  maximum  fugio  malum, 
Snperos  videbo.     Fallor  f  an  certe  meo 
Concussa  tellua  tota  trepidat  pondere  f 
"Quid  dico?  Tellus?  Orcua  et  pedibits  tremit." 

Citation  2.     Essay,  page  58;  the  whole  passage. 
■  "  Nam,  me  judice, 

R^nare  digaimi  est  ambitu,  etsi  in  Tartaro : 
Alto  prCcesse  Tartaro  siquidem  juvat, 
Cslia  qusm  in  ipsis  servi  obire  munera." 

Citation  4.     Essay,  page  61 ;  the  whole  passage. 
"  Innominata  qnteque  nominibus  suis, 
Libet  Tocare  propriis  rocabults." 

Citation  6.  Essay,  pi^  63. 
Terrestria  orbis  rector  [  et  princ^  freti ! 
"  Cceli  soliqne  soboles ;  sethraiam  genua !" 
Adame !  deztram  liceat  amplecti  tuam  ! 

Citation  6.     Essay,  ibid. 
Quod  iUod  animal,  tramite  obliqao  means. 
Ad  me  volatum  flezili  serpit  via? 
Sibila  ret(n>quet  ora  setoaum  c^nit 
Trjfidamque  lingnam  vibiut :  oculi  ardent  duo, 
"  Carbuncultniun  luce  certantes  mlMV." 

Citation  ?.     Estay,  p<^  65;  the  whole  passage. 

"  Nata  deo  I  atque  homine  seta  ! 

B^ina  mundi !  eademque  interitua  inscia  I 
Cnnctia  colenda !" 

Citation  8.     Essay,  page  66;  the  whole  passage. 
"  Rationis  etenim  omniso  paritaa  exigit. 
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Ego  bruta  qaanda  bestn  eraai  loqnens ; 
Ex  homiiie)  qoalis  ante,  te  fieri  deun." 

Citation  9.    Eea&j,  ibid. 
Pa  sanctft  thalum  sacra,  per  jus  nominls 
Qnodcnmqiie  noetri :  sive  me  natam  vocas. 
Ex  te  creatam  j  sire  communi  patre 
Ortam,  acfforem  ;  utc  potias  conjogem : 
"  Cassam,  oro,  dulci  lununig  jubore  tni" 
Ne  me  lelinquas  :  nunc  tuo  auxilio  eet  opus. 
Cum  verea  sore  est.     Unicum  lapsn  mihi 
Firmamen,  unam  spem  gravi  addicts  mala, 
Te  mihi  reserva,  dnm  licet :  mortaliiun 
Ne  tota  soboles  pereat  unius  nece : 
"  Tibi  nam  relicta,  quo  petam  ?  ant  evum  exigam  ?' 

Citation  10.    Essay,  page  67;  tbe  wbole 


"  Tn  namque  soli  numini  contrariuB, 
Minna  es  nodvus  ;  ast  e^  aocentior, 
(Adeoqne  misera  ma^s,  quippe  miseri«  comes 
Origoque  scelus  est,  lurida  mater  male  !) 
Deumque  Itesi  scelere,  teqne,  vir !  simnl." 

Citation  II.     Essay,  page  68;  the  whoU  passaga. 
"  Quod  cfonedo,  poto,  gigno,  diris  subjacet." 

INTERPOLATION  IN  RAMSAV. 
Citation  6.     Essay,  page  88. 
O  judex  !  nora  me  fades  inopinaque  terret ; 
Me  macuhe  turpea,  nndoqne  in  centre  sordes, 
Et  cmciant  doris  exercita  pectora  p<£nis : 
Me  ferns  btHTor  agit.     Mihi  non  Temautia  jaata, 
Non  vitnei  fontes,  oceti  non  anrea  templa. 
Nee  sunt  grata  mihi  sub  ntroque  jacentia  sole  : 
Judicis  era  dei  sic  terrent,  landnat  a^mm 
Sic  pectus  mihi  noxa.     O  si  mi  sbrumpere  vitam, 
Et  detnr  piEnam  quoria  evadere  letho ! 
Ipsa  parens  ntinam  mihi  tellua  ima  dehiscat  I 
Ad  piceas  tmdarqne  umtmu,  atqne  infera  regna  1 
"  Pallentea  umbras  Erebi,  noctemque  prafandam  I" 
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Montibus  sut  premar  injectU,  ooelique  ruina  ! 
Ante  tuos  vultus,  tiu  quam  flammontinqiie  ora 
Siupidam,  caput  objecWm  et  ccelestibiu  armu  ! 

INTERPOLATIONS  IN  STAPHORSTIUS. 

CiUtion  3.     Essay,  page  104. 

Fcedns  in  Rumania  fragili  quod  ganctiuB  kto  ! 
Finnius  et  meliua,  quod  magnificentiua,  ac  quam 
Conjogii,  sponsi  sponsKqae  jugaLa  sacra  I 
"  Aatpice  te,  fiigiens  alieni  subcuba  lecti, 
Dira  libido  Itominooi  tota  de  gente  repulsa  est : 
Ac  tantum  gregibus  pecudum  ratione  carentum 
Imperat,  et  sine  lege  tori  fiiribanda  vagatnr. 
Auspice  te,  quam  jura  probant,  rectutnqae,  piomqne, 
FUius  atqne  pater,  fraterque  innotuit:  et  quot 
Vincola  vidni  aocjanuit  gangninis,  a  te 
Nominibua  dJdicere  mam  diatinguere  gentem." 

Citation  6.     Essay,  page  109. 
Cceleates  anime !  snblimia  templa  tenentes, 
Laodibua  adnunulate  deum  super  omnia  magnum  ! — ' 
Ta  qnoque  nunc  animi  via  tota  ac  maxuma  noetri  1 
Tota  toi  in  Domini  grat«e  diiaolTere  landes ! 
"  Aurora  redeunte  nova,  redeuntibua  ombria." 
Immensunt !  aogustum  !  rerum  !  ingcrutabile  numen  t 
Sunune  Deus  I  eoboleaque  Dei !  concorsque  duorum, 
SpiritUB  !  Kteman  retines,  bone  rector  t  habenas, 
Per  mare,  per  temu,  ccelosque,  atque  onns  JeboTa 
BxisteDB,  celebrabo  tuaa,  memorique  sonabo 
Organico  plectro  laudes.    Te  pectore  amabo. 
"  Te  primum,  et  medium,  et  summum,  sed  fine  carentem," 
O  miris  jairande  modia  t  ter  maxime  rerum  ! 
Collustrat  terras  dum  lumine  Titan  Eoo  I 

INTERPOLATION  IN  FOX. 

Essay,  page  1 16. 

Tu  Paycheplione 

Hypocrisis  esto,  hoc  sub  FranciBci  pallia. 

Tu  Thuiate,  Martyromartix  re  et  ncnnine  siea. 
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Altered  thoa, 

'  -  ■  Tu  PfBcbephoae  I 
HypocTisb  esto ;  boc  sub  Vmtdaa  pallio, 
"  Quo  tnto  tecti  wse  crednnt  emori." 

INTERPOLATION  IN  QUINTIANUS. 

Etsajr,  page  117- 
Mic.     Cor  hue  procad  reneris  cnrau  refer  ? 

Manere  d  quis  in  bus  potest  domo, 

Habltare  numquam  caret  alienos  domos. 
Luc.     Quia  non,  relicta  Tartar]  nigri  domo, 

Veniret?  Blic  snmina  tenebnirum  ]ue«, 

UU  pedor  ingena  rcdolet  extremom  aitain. 

Hie  aatem  amtEna  regna,  et  dulcia  quies ; 

Ubi  aemiiu  ridet  Ktemum  dies. 

Mutare  facile'  est  pcmdus  immenaam  levi ; 

"  Sammoa  dolores  maximiBque  gaudiia." 

INTERPOLATION  IN  BEZA. 

Eiaay,  page  119. 
Stygemque  tMtor,  et  profunda  Tartari, 
Niai  impediret  livor,  et  queia  promquor 
Odia  anpremutn  niunen,  atque  bominum  gmoa, 
Pietate  motns  hinc  patrie,  et  hinc  filii, 
FoBsem  parent!  condol^e  et  filio, 
"  Qoaai  exniawm  omnem  malitiam  ex  peotwe." 

INTERPOLATION  IN  FLETCHER 
EMttfj  page  134. 
Nee  tamen  Btemoa  obliti  (abnste  tinme) 
Umqnain  animoa,  feaaiqae  ingpTiftt  ponimus  iraa. 
Nee  &■ ;  non  sic  deficimus,  nee  talia  tecum 
Oeneimua,  in  oteloa  olim  tDA  aigna  aecuti. 
Eat  hie,  eat  vitK  et  magni  contempbv  Olympi, 
Quiqne  oUatam  animiu  lucu  nunc  respnat  anlam, 
Et  domiti  tantom  placeat  cui  r^a  cceli. 
Ne  dnbita,  numqnam  fractis  luec  pectora,  nrnnqoam 
Deficient  aninuB :  prios  ille  iagentia  coeli 

*Tot/nilf,  the  woid  Mlape  «u  nb*UtM«d  ts  the  Enij. 
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Atria,  dewrtoiqiie  RtemB  lucii  aliumiM 
Dcatitaeiu,  Erebum  admigret  noctemque  profiuidiun, 
Et  StygiLa  mutet  rodiuitia  Inmina  flammis. 
"  In  promptu  caiusa  est :  supereet  inviiAa  volunUs, 
Immortale  odium,  vindicUe  et  Bcvm  cupido." 

INTERPOLATIONS  IN  TAUBMAN. 

Essay,  page  132. 
Tune,  ait,  imperio  r^ere  omnia  solus ;  et  una 
Filins  iste  tnus,  qui  se  tibi  subjicit  ultro, 
Ac  genibns  minor  ad  t^ram  prosternit,  et  ofiert 
Nesdo  quos  totiea  auimi  servilis  honores  ? 
Et  tamen  setemi  proles  nterna  Jehora 
Audit  ab  Ktberea  luteaque  propagine  mundi. 
("  Scilicet  faonc  natmn  dixisti  cuncta  regentem ; 
CteUtibus  regem  cunctis,  dominnmque  eapemum") 
Hnic  ego  sim  supplex  ?  ^o  i  quo  prKstantior  alter 
Non  agit  in  snperis.     Mibi  jus  d&bit  ille,  sanm  qui 
Dat  caput  alterins  sub  job  et  vincula  legum  t 
Semidens  reget  iste  polos  ?  reget  avia  teirie^ 
Me  pressum  leviore  manu  fintunB  teaebit  ? 
"  Et  cogar  steroam  dapllci  seirire  tyranno  ?" 
Hand  its.    Tu  solus  non  poUes  fortibua  ansis. 
Non  ^  sic  ceddi,  nee  sic  mea  feta  premuntur, 
Ut  nequeam  relerare  caput,  colloque  auperbiun 
Excntere  imperium.     Mibi  si  mea  dextra  &vebit, 
Audeo  totius  miU  jus  promittere  mundl. 

Essay,  page  152. 

"  Throni,  dominationes,  principatus.  virtntes,  potea- 
tates,"  is  said  to  be  a  line  borrowed  by  Milton  from 
the  title-page  of  Heyvood'a  Hierarchy  of  An^ls.  But 
there  are  more  words  in  Heywood's  title ;  and,  according 
to  hia  own  arrangement  of  his  subjects,  they  should  be 
read  thus : — "  Seraphim,  cherubim,  throni,  potestates,  an- 
geli,  archangeli,  principatus,  dominationes." 

These  are  my  interpolations,  minutely  traced  without 
any  arts  of  evasion.  'Whether  from  the  passages  that  yet ' 
remain,  any  reader  will  be  conyinced  of  my  general  asser- 
tion, and  allow,  that  Milton  had  recourse  for  assistance  to 
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any  of  the  aathors  whose  names  I  have  mentioDed,  I  shall 
not  now  be  very  diligent  to  inquire,  for  I  had  no  particu- 
lar pleasure  in  subverting  the  reputation  of  Milton,  which 
I  had  myself  once  endeavoured  to  exalt^;  and  of  which, 
the  foandation  had  always  remained  untouched  by  me,  had 
not  my  credit  and  my  interest  been  blasted,  or  thought  to 
be  blasted,  by  the  shade  which  it  cast  from  its  boundless 
elevation. 

About  ten  years  ago,  I  published  an  edition  of  Dr. 
Johnston's  translation  of  the  Ps&lms,  and  having  procured 
from  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  a 
recommendation  of  its  use  to  the  lower  classes  of  gram- 
mar schools,  into  which  I  had  begun  to  introduce  it, 
^oQgh  not  without  much  controversy  and  opposition,  I 
thought  it  likely  that  I  should,  by  annual  publications,  im- 
prove my  little  fortune,  and  be  enabled  to  support  myself 
in  freedom  from  the  miseries  of  indigence.  Bnt  Mr.  Pope, 
in  his  malevolence  to  Mr.  Benson,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  Ins  fondness  for  the  same  version,  destroyed  all 
my  hopes  by  a  distich,  in  which  he  places  Johnston  in  a 
contemptuous  comparison  with  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost'. 

From  this  time,  all  my  praises  of  Johnston  became  ridi- 

k  Viionim  maiimiu — Joaniie*  Millaniu — Poela  celeberrimtu — noo  Aoglia 
modo,  Mli  DUalU,  Tcnim  generis  humuii  ommmeotuin— CDJia  eumiiu  liber. 
Aogticuiis  veruboi  coDKriptiu,  Tolgo  Paftdinu  uniaiu,  immorttlu  illad  inge- 
tm  iDODunieDtDiii,  cum  ipM  f«r«  oteniitate  pereniutiiniin  eat  opiu  '■ — Hujoi 
■nemoriuD  Anglorntn  primiu,  poM  tintnin,  pcoh  dolor !  mb  Mali  eicewu  poets 
iDterrallani,  lUtna.  eleginti  in  loco  celeberrinii),  ciEirabio  Westmoauteiieui, 
jK)iil&,  rrgum,  pnndpum,  intiuilum,  iUuitriuniqae  Aaglin  Tironua  czmeteno, 
vir  ornatiH&miUi  Gulielmiu  Benion  protecutiu  eat. 

Poftamn  Scetaram  Mtim  Sacrg,  in  prrfatiant,  T^nb.  1739.  - 

A  character,  u  high  and  hononnble  ta  er«r  wai  beitoved  upon  bim  by  the 

moat  aangaine  of  hli  admiren  I   and  u  tbis  wai  my  cool  and  liocere  opinion  of 

that  wooderTul  man  formetlj,  u  I  declare  it  to  be  Che  tame  itill,  and  ever  will 

be,  notwithitanding  all  appeanncea  to  the  contraiy,  DcouoDed  merely  by  paa- 

sion  and  reaentment ;  which  appeaj',  however,  by  the  Foaticiipt  to  the  Eaaay, 

to  be  w  far  from  extending  to  the  poaterity  of  Milton,  that  I  recommend  lui 

only  Temtinii^  dcKendanl,  in  the  warmest  termi,  to  the  public. 

>  On  two  nneqnal  crulchei  pnpp'd  he  t  came ; 

Milton'ion  tbls,  onlbat  OTM  Johniton'aruune.   Dtinciad,  Book  IV. 

t  BtnieH.']  Thii  man  endeavDuitd  to  raiie  himielf  lo  tabie,  by  erecting 

J,  Btriking  coiot,  and  procniing  tramlations  of  Milton ;  and  afterwardi 
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cnloag,  and  I  was  oenaared,  with  great  freedom,  for  forc- 
ing upon  the  Bobools  an  author  whom  Mr.  Pope  had  men- 
tiooed  only  as  a  foil  to  a  better  poet.  On  this  occasion,  it 
was  natural  not  to  be  pleased,  and  my  resentment  seeking 
to  discharge  itself  somewhere,  was  unhappily  directed 
against  Milton.  I  resolved  to  attack  his  fame,  and  found 
some  passages  in  cursory  reading,  which  gave  me  hopes  of 
stigmatizing  him  as  a  plagiary.  The  farther  I  carried  my 
search,  the  more  eager  I  grew  for  the  discovery ;  and  the 
more  my  hypothesis  was  opposed,  the  more  I  was  heated 
with  rage.  The  consequence  of  my  blind  passion,  I  need 
not  relate;  it  has,  by  your  detecdon,  become  apparent 
to  mankind.  Nor  do  I  mention  this  provocution,  as  ade- 
quate to  the  fury  which  I  have  showa,  but  as  a  cause  of 
anger,  less  shameful  and  reproachful  than  fractious  malice, 
personal  envy,  or  national  jealousy. 

But  for  the  violation  of  truth,  I  offer  no  excuse,  because 
I  well  know,  that  nothing  can  excuse  it.  Nor  will  I  ag- 
gravate my  crime,  by  diaiugenuous  palliations.  I  confess 
it,  T  repent  it,  and  resolve,  that  my  first  offence  shall  be 
my  last.  More  I  cannot  perform,  and  more,  therefore, 
cannot  be  required.  I  entreat  tbe  pardon  of  all  men, 
whom  I  have  by  any  means  induced  to  support,  to  coun- 
tenance, or  patronise  my  frauds,  of  which,  I  think  myself 
obliged  to  declare,  that  not  one  of  my  friends  was  con- 
seioDs.  I  hope  to  deserve,  by  better  conduct,  and  more 
useful  undertakings,  that  patronage  which  I  have  obtained 
from  the  most  illustrious  and  venerable  names  by  misre- 
presentation and  delusion,  and  to  appear  hereafter  in  such 

bjragrc&t  pwion  Tor  Arthur  Johnaton,  ■  Scots  phyiiciau'i  renion  of  thePsalma, 
of  which  he  printed  many  fiae  ediliona.     Natii  oa  Ihe  Dunciad, 

No  fewer  than  ni  differe at  editions  of  thatuurnl  and  valutble  book,  two  in 
qwrta,  two  ia  nctavo,  and  two  in  >  letter  Torm,  now  lie,  like  lumbar,  in  the  htnd 
of  Mi.  Vulliut,  bDokwller.  ihe  eOects  of  Mr.  Pope's  ill-uktared  criticism. 

One  of  these  edllioni  in  quarto,  illuilnted  with  an  inlerpretatioa  and  notes, 
■Act  tbe  mutier  of  the  cluiic  authon  in  tinin  Dtlpltini,  was,  by  the  worth; 
editor,  anno  1741,  iueritMid  to  his  Sojal  Highness  Prince  George,  ai  a  proper 
book  fee  bis  inilrnctina  in  ^nciplesof  pictjp,ai  weU  »  kitowledge  of  tbe  Ixtin 
tongue,  when  he  shonldknivc  atdae  mitoritj  of  age.  To  restore  this  book  to 
eraditwtslhe  caiue  tbuinduoad  ana  toenga^in  Lhisdisaeraeable  coDtiovBif. 
ratber  than  any  ilengn  to  dqneciate  thejoit  tqmlatioD  of  Hilton. 
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a  character,  as  shall  give  yon  no  reasoo  to  regret  that  your 
Dame  is  frequently  meationed  vith  that  of, 
Reverend  Sir, 

Your  most  hamble  aervant, 

William  Lauder. 

Da<:tmbeT20.17S0. 


TESTIMONIES  CONCERNING  MR.  LAUDER. 

Ediab.  May  33,  1734. 
Thrse  are  certifying,  that  Mr,  William  Lander  past  his 
course  at  this  university,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  these 
masters,  under  vhom  he  studied.  That  he  has  applied 
himself  particularly  to  the  study  of  humani^"  ever  since. 
That  for  several  years  past,  be  has  taught  with  success, 
stndents  in  the  humanity  class,  who  were  recommended 
to  him  by  the  professor  thereof.  And  lastly,  has  taught 
that  class  itself,  during  the  indisposition,  and  since  the 
death  of  its  late  professor :  and,  therefore,  is,  in  our  opi- 
sioD,  a  fit  person  to  teach  humanity  in  any  school  or  col- 
lege whatever. 


HATT.  CRAVFDBD,  S.8.T.  et  HIST.  EC.  PR.  BBS. 

WILLIAM  SCOTT,  P.P. 

ROSBBT  HTCART,  PH.  MAT.  PB. 

COL.  snUMMOND,  L.O-  Ct  P.  PK. 

COL.  HAC-LADBIN,  MATH.  P.  BDIN. 

AL.  BAYNB,  J.  P. 

CHARLBB  MACKS',  HIST.  P. 

ALEX.  MORRO,  ANAT.  P. 

WILLIAM  DAW80V,  L.B.P. 


■  So  the  latia  toi^e  ii  called  In  Scotland,  from  the  Latin  pbnue,  elali* 
fiuiunioruiii  Jiifroruin,  the  dua  or  rorm  whcTC  that  laoguige  ii  taught. 
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A  Letter  from  the  Rereiend  Mr.  Patrick  Cuming,  one  of  tba 
Ministen  of  Edinburgh,  and  R«gins  Professor  of  Church  His- 
tory in  the  Unireraity  there,  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bkir^  Rec- 
tor of  the  Grammar  school  at  Dondee. 

D.  B. 

Upon  a  public  advertisemeDt  in  the  newspa- 
pers, of  the  vacancy  of  a  master's  place  in  your  school,  Mr. 
William  Lauder,  a  friend  of  mine,  proposes  to  set  up  for  a 
candidate,  and  goes  orer  for  that  purpose.  He  has  long 
taught  the  Latin  with  great  approbadon  in  this  place,  and 
given  such  proofs  of  his  mastery  in  that  language,  that  the 
best  judges  do,  upon  all  occasions,  recommend  him  as  one 
who  is  qualified  in  the  best  manner.  He  has  taught  young 
boys  and  young  gentlemen,  with  great  success ;  nor  did  I 
ever  hear  of  any  complaint  of  him  from  either  parents  or 
.children.  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  him  to  you  as  my 
friend;  vhat  friendship  you  show  him,  I  will  look  upon  as 
.  a  very  great  act  of  friendship  to  me,  of  which  he  and  I  will 
retain  the  most  grateful  sense,  if  he  is  so  happy  as  to  be 
preferred.  I  persuade  myself,  you  will  find  him  ready  at 
all  times  to  be  advised  by  you,  as  I  have  found  him.  In- 
deed if  justice  had  been  done  him,  he  xhmdd  long  tu/o  have 
been  advanced  for  Am  merit.     I  ever  am, 

D.  B. 

Your  most  affectionate,  humble  servant, 

Patrick  Cuming. 

E4in.  Nov.  13,  )743. 


A  Letter  frmn  Mr.  Mac-Launn,  late  Professor  of  Mathematicks 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  George 
Blair,  Rector  of  the  Grammar  tchool  at  Dundee. 

SIS, 

Though  unacquainted,  I  take  the  liberty  of  giving 
you  this  trouble,  from  the  desire  X  have  always  bad  to  see 
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Hr.  Lander  provided  in  a  manner  soited  to  his  talent.  I 
know  him  ta  hare  made  uncommon  progress  in  classical 
learning,  tp  have  tao^t  it  vith  sncbess,  and  never  heard 
there  coold  be  any  complaint  against  his  method  of  teach- 
ing. I  am,  indeed,  a  stranger  io  the  reasons  of  hia  want 
of  success  on  former  occasions.  Bat  after  conversing  vith 
him,  I  have  ground  to  hope,  that  bo  will  be  always  advised 
by  you,  for  whom  he  professes  great  esteem,  and  will  be 
useful  under  you.     I  am. 

Sir, 
Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Colin  Mac-Laurin. 

Colhgeof  Edinlm^h,  Nov.  30.  1742. 


A  Letter  from  the  Antbors  of  the  Universtd  History,  to  Mr. 
Lauder. 

lODdon,  Aoguit  12th,  1741. 
LEARNED  SIR,     - 

When  we  m  gladly  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
reviving  the  memory  and  merit  of  your  incomparable  John- 
ston, in  the  first  volnme  of  our  Universal  History,  oar 
chief  aim  was  to  excite  some  generous  Mecenas  to  favour 
the  world  with  a  new  edition  of  a  poem  which  we  had  long 
since  beheld  with  no  small  concern,  buried,  as  it  were,  by 
some  unaccountable  fatality,  into  an  almost  total  oblivion ; 
whilst  others  of  that  kind,  none  of  them  superior,  many 
vastly  inferior  to  it,  rode,  unjustly,  as  we  thought,  trium- 
phant over  his  silent  grave.  And  it  is  with  great  satisfac- 
tion that  we  have  seen  our  endeavours  so  happily  crowned 
in  the  edition  you  soon  after  gave  of  it  at  Edinborgb,  in 
your  learned  and  jadicioas  vindication  of  your  excellent 
author,  and  more  particularly  by  the  just  deference  which 
your  learned  and  pions  convocation  iias  been  pleased  to 
pay  to  that  admirable  version. 

■   We   have   had  since  then,   the  pleasure  to  see   your' 
worthy  example  followed  here,  in  the  several  beautiful 
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editJoDs  of  the  hoooorable  Mr.  Auditor  Benaon,  with  his 
critical  notes  upon  the  work. 

It  was,  indeed,  the  farthest  from  our  thon^hu,  to  eBter 
into  the  merit  of  the  controversy  between  your  two  ;reat 
poets,  Johnston  and  Buchanan ;  neither  were  we  so  partial 
to  either  as  not  to  see,  tliat  each  had  their  shades  as  well 
as  li^ts ;  so  that,  if  the  latter  has  been  more  happy  in  the 
choice  and  variety  of  his  metre,  it  is  as  plain,  that  he  has 
given  his  poetic  genius  such  an  unlimited  scope,  as  has  in 
mauy  cases  quite  disfigured  the  peculiar  and  inimitable 
beauty,  simplicity,  and  energy  of  the  original,  which  the 
former,  by  a  more  close  and  judicious  version,  has  con- 
stantly, and  surprisingly  displayed.  Something  like  this 
we  ventured  to  hint  in  our  note  upon  these  two  noble 
versions ;  to  have  said  more,  would  have  been  inconsistent 
with  oar  designed  brevity. 

We  have,  likewise,  since  seen  what  your  opponent  has 
writ  in  praise  of  the  one,  and  derogation  of  the  other,  and 
thiijt  you  have  sufiiciently  confuted  him,  and  with  respect 
to  us,  he  has  been  so  far  from  giving  os  any  cause  to  re- 
tract what  we  had  formerly  said,  that  it  has  administered 
an  occasion  to  us  of  vindicating  it,  as  we  have  lately  done 
by  some  critical  notes  on  your  excellent  Johnston,  which 
we  communicated  soon  after  to  Mr.  A.  B.  who  weis  pleased 
to  give  them  a  place  in  his  last  editjon  of  him,  and  which 
we  doubt  not  you  have  seen  long  ago.  How  they  have 
been  relbhed  among  yon  we  know  not,  but  with  us  they 
have  been  thought  sufficient  to  prove  what  we  have  ad- 
vanced, as  weU  as  to  direct  the  attentive  reader  to  dis- 
cover new  instances  of  your  author's  exactness  and  ele- 
gance, in  every  page,  if  not  almost  in  every  line. 

We  gratefully  accept  of  the  books,  and  kind  compli- 
ments you  were  pleased  to  transmit  to  us  by  Mr.  Strahan, 
and  had  long  since  returned  you  our  thanks,  but  for  the 
many  avocations  which  the  great  work  you  know  us  to  be 
engaged  in  doth  of  necessity  bring  upon  us;  obliging  ns, 
or  some,  at  least,  of  our  society,  to  make,  from  time  to 
time,  an  excursion  to  one  or  other  of  our  two  learned  uni- 
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versibes,  and  consulting  them  upon  the  best  method  of 
carrying  on  this  work  to  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
public,  litis  has  been  some  considerable  part  of  our  em- 
ployment for  these  twelve  months  past;  and  we  flatter  our- 
selves, that  we  have,  with  their  ascdslance  and  approbation, 
made  such  considerable  improvements  on  our  original  plan, 
as  will  scarcely  fail  of  being  acceptable  to  the  learned 
world.  They  will  shortly  appear  in  print,  to  convince  the 
world  that  we  have  not  been  idle,  though  this  sixth  volume 
is  like  to  appear  somewhat  later  in  the  year  than  was  usvial 
with  our  former  ones.  We  shall  take  the  liberty  to  trans- 
mit some  copies  of  our  new  plan  to  you  as  soon  as  they  are 
printed.  All  we  have  left  to  wish  with  respect  to  your  ex- 
cellent countryman  and  his  version  is,  that  it  may  always 
meet  with  such  powerful  and  impartial  advocates,  and  that 
it  may  be  as  much  esteemed  by  all  candid  judges,  as  it  ia 

by. 

Learned  Sir, 
Your  siooere  wellwishers  and  humble  servants. 

The  Authors  of  the  Universal  History. 


A  Letter  from  tbe  learned  Mr.  Robert  Ainswoitfa,  author  of  the 
I^atin  aiid  English  Dictionary,  to  Mr.  Lauder. 

LBABNED  AND  WOBTHY   SIR, 

Thbsb  wait  on  you,  to  thank  you  for  the  honour 
you  have  done  a  person,  equally  unknown  qs  undeserving, 
in  your  valuable  present,  which  I  did  not  receive  till  seve- 
ral weeks  at^er  it  was  sent:  and  since  I  received  it,  my 
eyes  have  been  so  bad,  and  my  hand  so  unstable,  that  I 
have  been  forced  to  defer  my  duty,  as  desirous  to  thank 
you  with  my  own  hand.  I  congratulate  to  your  nation  the 
just  honour  ascribed  to  it  by  its  neighbours  and  more  dis- 
tant countries,  in  having  bred  two  such  excellent  poets  as 
your  Buchanan  and  Johnston,  whom  to  name  is  to  com- 
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mend;  but  am  oonceraed  for  their  honour  at  home,  who 
being  committed  together,  seem  to  me  both  to  suffer  a  di- 
minnUon,  whilst  justice  is  done  to  neither.  Bat  at  the 
same  time  I  highly  approve  your  nation's  piety  in  bringing 
into  your  schools  sacred  instead  of  profane  poesy,  and 
heartily  wish  that  ours,  and  all  Christian  governments, 
woald  follow  your  example  herein.  If  a  mixture  of  utUe 
duici  be  the  best  composition  in  poetry,  (which  is  too  evi- 
dent to  need  the  judgment  of  the  nicest  critick  in  the  art,) 
sorely  the  utile  bo  transcendently  excels  in  the  sacred 
hymns,  that  a  Christian  must  deny  his  name  that  doth  not 
■acknowledge  it:  and  if  the  duke  seem  not  equally  to  excel, 
it  must  be  from  a  vitiated  taste  of  those  who  read  them  in 
the  original,  and,  in  others,  at  second-hand,  from  transla- 
tions. For  the  manner  of  writing  in  the  east  and  west  is 
widely  distant,  and  which  to  a  paraphrast  must  render  his 
task  exceeding  difficult,  as  requiring  a  perfect  knowledge 
in  two  languages,  wherein  the  idioms  and  graces  of  speech, 
caused  by  the  diversity  of  their  religion,  laws,  coBtoms,  &c. 
are  as  remote  as  the  inhabitants,  wherein,  notwithstanding, 
yonr  poets  have  succeeded  to  admiration. 

Your  main  contest  seems  to  me,  when  stript  of  per- 
sons, whether  the  easy  or  sublime  in  poesy  be  preferable ; 
if  so. 

Nod  ojMi  est  noitne  tamtam  compoDcte  litem  : 

nor  think  I  it  in  your  case  material  to  be  decided.  Both 
these  have  their  particular  excellencies  and  graces,  and 
youth  ought  to  be  taoght  wherein  (which  the  matter  ought 
ehieflj  to  determine)  the  one  hath  place,  and  where  the  other. 
Now  since  the  hymns  of  David,  Moses,  and  other  divine 
poets,  intermixt  with  them,  (infinitely  excelling  those  «^ 
CalUmachns,  Alcseus,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  and  all  others,) 
aboand  in  both  these  virtues,  and  both  your  poets  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  very  happy  in  paraphrasing  them,  it  is 
my  opinion,  both  of  them,  without  giving  the  least .  prefer- 
ence to  either,  should  be  read  alternately  in  yonr  school*. 
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m  tke  tutor  shaU  diraot.    Pardon,  leuned  Sir,  this  KtiUifB 
to  my  age  aad  weakness,  both  which  are  very  great,  and 
command  me  wherein  I  maj  serre  jbu,  as. 
Learned  Sir, 
Your  obliged,  thankful,  and  obedient  wrTant, 
Robert  AiyswoRTH. 

.     Siii»lfl>l^  Sept.  1741. 


A  I«tter  from  the  Anthon  of  tKe  Umrenal  History  to  Mr. 
Auditor  Benson. 
SIR, 

It  is  with  no  small  pleasnre  that  we  see  Dr.  John- 
ston's translation  of  the  Psabns  revived  in  bo  elegant  a 
manner,  aad  adorned  with  sach  a  just  aad  learned  display 
of  its  inimitable  beanties.  As  we  flatter  ourselves  that  the 
oharacter  we  gave  it,  in  our  first  volume  of  the  Universal 
History,  did,  in  some  measure,  contribute  to  it,  we.  hope, 
that  in  jusdce  to  that  great  poet,  yon  will  permit  us  to 
cast  the  following  mites  into  yogr  treasury  of  critical  notes 
on  his  noble  version.  We  always  thought  the  palm  by  fta 
this  aathor'l  due,  as  upon  many  otiiei  ascounts,  so  espe- 
cially for  two  excellencies  hitherto  not  taken  notice  of  by 
any  critic,  that  we  know  of,  and  which  we  beg  leave  to 
transmit  to^you,  and  if  yon  think  fit,  by  you  to  the  pubUc, 
in  the  following  observations. 

We  beg  leave  to  subscribe  onrselvea. 
Sir,  &c. 
The  Authors  of  tike  XTniveraal  History. 


Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  D.  D.  in   his  Iste  book,    entitled.  The  Im- 
provement of  the  Mind,  Lond.  1741,  p.  iH. 

TTpon  the  whole  survey  of  things,  it  is  my  opinion,  that 
for  almost  all  boys  who  learn  tlds  tongue,  [the  Latin,]  it 
would  be  much  safer  to  be  taught  I^tm  poesy,  as  soon, 
mm]  as  for  as  they  can  need  it,  from  those  otcellent  tnm- 
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Utions  of  Dand'a  Psalms,  which  are  giTen  na  by  Bnchanan 
m  th9  rarioas  measnresof  H(»Bce ;  and  the  lower  classes 
had  better  read  Dr.  Johnston's  translatioo  of  those  Psalms, 
another  elegant  writer  of  the  Scots  nation,  instead  of 
Ovid's .  Epistles ;  for  he  has  turned  Hie  same  Psalms,  per^ 
hapSt  with  greater  elegancy,  into  elegiac  verse,  whereof  the 
learned  W.  Benson,  esq.  has  lately  published  a  new  edi- 
tion ;  and  I  hear  &at  these  Psalms  are  honoured  with  an 
increasing  use  in  the  schools  of  Holland  and  Scotland. 
A  stanza,  or  a  conplet  of'  those  writers  would  now  and 
then  BtJcli  npon  the  minds  of  yoath,  and  would  furnish 
them  infinitely  better  with  pions  and  moral  thoughts,  and 
do  something  towards  making  them  good  men  and  Chris- 


An  Act  of  the  CmnmiaBtoa  oF  the  Oenersl  AasemlJy  of  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland,  recommending  Dr.  Arthur  Johnston's  Latin  Para- 
jthnae  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  &c. 
At  Edinlni^,  I3th  of  Xorember,  1740,  post  meridiem.  - 

A  Petition  having  been  presented  to  the  late  General 
Assembly,  by  Mr.  "William  Iduder,  teacher  of  humanity 
in  Edinbnrgii^  craving,  Utat  Dr>  Arthur  Johnston's  lAtin 
Paraphrase  on  die  Psalms  of  David,  and  tit.  Robert  Boyd, 
of  Trochrig,  his  Hecatombe  Christiana,  may  be  recom- 
mended to  be  taught  in  all  grammar  schools;  and  the 
assembly  having  appointed  a  committee  of  their  number 
to  take  the  desire  of  the  foresaid  petition  into  their  coni 
sideration,  and  report  to  the  commission :  the  said  com- 
mittee  offered  their  opinion,  that  the  commission  should 
grant  the  desire  of  the  said  petition,  and  recommend  the 
said  Dr.  Johnston's  pBraphrase  to  be  taught  in  the  lower 
classes  of  the  schools,  and  Mr.  George  Buchanan's  Paia- 
phra^e  on  the  Psalms,  together  with  Mr.  Robert  Boyd  of 
Troohrig's,  Hecatombe  Christiana  in  the  higher  classes  of 
■ohoolst  and  bamHiity-claBses  in  unif  enities.    The  coa- 
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missioD  haTing  beard  the  said  report,  unanimonBly  ap- 
proved thereof,  aod  did,  and  hereby  do,  recommend  aC' 
ewdin^y. 

Extracted  by 

WiLMAH  Grant",  CI.  Eel.  Sc. 


A  Letter  from  tbe  leanwd  Mr.  Abraham  OrMioriiu,  Secretary  t? 
the  Unirenity  of  Leyden,  to  Mr.  Lander,  oonoenung  the  Ada- 
mns  Exsal  of  Orodtw. 

Clariasimo  Viro,  Wilbelmo  Landeroi  Abrabamna  Grono 
Tins.  S.  P.  D. 

PoBTQOAH  binie litene  taB  ad  me  perlatsa  Aienuit,  dbas 
edtttoaes  carminom  H.  Grotii,  viri  rere  snmmi,  excassi; 
venim  ab  atraqoe  tngoediam,  qnam  Adamom  Exnilem  in- 
scripsit  'o  IIAITT,  abesae  ddprebeodi ;  Deque  allum  ejusdem 
exemplar,  qnamTis  tres"  editiones  eutare  adootaveram, 
ullibi  oSendere  potui,  adeo  at  ape,  qnam  vor^wm  desi- 
derio  tno  satiafacieDdi,  me  pror§Ds  excidisse  existimarem. 

Verom  nupeirime  forte  contigit,  at  primam  tragoedis 
Grotiaiue  editionem.  Hags,  an.  1601.  pnblicatain,  betie- 
ficio  amicisaimi  mifai  viri  nactUs  faerim,  ejuBqde  decem 
priorea  pagiaas,  qoibas,  prater  cbonim,  actus  primus  com- 
preheDditor,  a  Jacobo  meo,  optimie  spei  adoiescente,  tran- 
scriptas  nunc  ad  te  mitto.  Vale,  vir  doctinime,  meqne,  nt 
facis,  amare  pei^.  Dabam  Lagd.  Bat  A.  D.  iv.  Id. 
Sept  A.  D,  HDCCXLVi. 

•  Thii  hoDDonble  gentleman  ii  now  hii  MkieMj'i  AdTOCiu  tor  Scotbuid. 

■>  Tbongh  GronoviDi  hen  nwntwBi  oolj  three  editioin  of  tbu  noble  and 
coikHU  perionuDce,  the  Adunui  Einil  of  Giotiiu ;  jet  it  nj^ieBn  from  the  ca- 
talogue othii  worki,  that  oo  fewer  than  four  haie  been  printed,  two  in  qairto, 
and  two  in  octaTO,  in  the  jean  1601,  1808,  and  I63S  ;  two  hiving  been  made, 
one  ioqaaito,  the  other  in  octavo,  anno  1601. 
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A  second  Letter  from  tbe  same  gentleman  to  Mr.  Lauder,  on 
the  same  subject. 

Clanssime  atque  eruditiasime  vir, 
POSTBAQUAH,  tandem  Jacobus  tiieus  residuam  partem, 
qoam  deaiderabas,  tragoediEe^,  Grotianse  transcripserat,  nt 
ea  diutius  careres,  committere  oolui :  quod  autem  citins 
illam  ad  finem  perduceie  dod  potnerit,  obstiterunt  Tarin 
OGcupationes,  quibus  distiictns-fiiit  Nam,  preter  scho- 
lastica  stndia,  quibiu  strenne  iacubnit,  ipsi  componenda 
erat  oratio,  qua  rudimenta  liDguse  Grsecee  Latinssque  de- 
poneret,  eamqae,  quod  Tebemeater  Isator,  venuBte,  et 
qnidem  stilo  ligato,  composuit,  et  in  magna  anditonun 
corona  proountiavit.  Quod  autem  ad  exemplar  ipsam,  quo 
Adamoa  Exsul  comprehenditur,  spectat,  id  Inbens,  si  menm 
foret,  ad  te  perferri  curarem,  verum  illod  a  claiissimo  pos- 
sessore tanti  aestimatur,  ut  persuasnm  habeam  me  iatad 
minime  ab  ipsoimpetraturnm :  et  sane  saera  carniina  Grotii 
adeo  raro  obvia  sunt,  ut  eorundem  exemplar  apud'q>80B 
remoDstrantium  ecclesiastas  fniatra  quftaivenm. 

Opus  ipsum  inscriptum  est  Henrico  BoRBONio, 
FrincipiCond^o;  et  forma  UbriestiB  quarto,  nt  nuUo 
paoto  literia  includi  possit.  Cetemm,  pro  splendidisaima 
et  Magnas  Britanniie  principe,  cui  merito  dicata  est,  digna 
aditione  Psalmorum,  ex  Tersiooe  metrica  omnium  fere  poe- 
tarum  principia  Jonbtoni  maximas  tibi  grates  habet 
agitqne  Jacobua.  Utinaoi  iUostrisaimus  Bensonns  in  usiun 
serenbaimi  principis,  atque  ingeniorum  in  altiora  anrgen- 
tium,  eadem  forma,  ibdemqne  tjpis  exanui  juberet  dtTiDos 
illoB  Ciceronis  de  OfiSciis  libros,  dignos  sane,  quos  diuma 
noctnniaqae  mana  versaret  princeps,  a  qao  ^iquando 
Britannic!  regni  majestas  et  populi  salas  pendebunt  \  In- 
terim* tib!,  eruditiasime  vir,  atque  etiam  politissimo  D. 
Caveo,  pro  muneribua<  literariia,  qate  per  nobiliatumnm 
Lawsoniam '  ad  me  curastis,  magno  opere  me  obstrictum 

*  Tla  penoD  hen  msaul  mi  the  leuned  wiil  warthj  Di,  IsMC  Lbiv>od> 
Ule  phjiiciui  to  tba  EnglUh  army  in  Flmden  ;  bj  whom  Mr.  Groniiviiii  did 
M  the  boDDur  to  tranMnit  lo  dm  two  w  thr««  *cU  of  Iha  Adunui  Eunl  of 
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FUhts  metu  te  plnrimam  lalatat. 

Yale,  doctuuime  vir,  meuqoe  verbis  D.  Cavenm  salnta, 
atqae  amare  perge, 

TaniB, 
Abrahahuh  GBONOVtUH. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
And  noir  my  cluuracter  is  placed  above  ail  niiq>ickm  of 
fraud  by  aathentiok  documents,  I  will  make  bold,  at  last,  to 
pull  off  th«  mask,  and  declare  sincerely  the  true  motive 
that  induced  me  to  interpolate  a  feir  lines  into  some  of  tbe 
antbors  quoted  by  me  in  my  £ssay  on  Milton,  which  was 
this :  Knowinjf  the  prepossession  in  favour  of  Milton,  how 
deeply  it  was  rooted  in  many,  I  was  willing  to  make  trial, 
if  the  partial  admirers  of  that  author  would  admit  a  trans- 
lation of  his  own  words  to  pass  for  bis  sense,  or  exhibit 
his  meaning  ;  which  I  thon^^t  they  would  not :  nor  was  I 
mistaken  in  my  conjecture,  forasmuch  as  several  gentle- 
men, seemingly  persons  of  judgment  and  learning,  assured 
me,  they  hnmbly  conceived  I  had  not  proved  my  point, 
and  that  Milton  might  have  written  as  he  has  done,  sup- 
posing he  had  never  seen  these  authors,  or  they  had  never 
existed.  Such  is  the  force  of  prejudice  1  This  exactly 
confirms  the  judicious  observation  of  the  excellent  moralist 
and  poet: 

Pnvo  h.Tare  libi  miirtkla  utcal ; 
'  Et  pro  judicio  dum  itut  emiiu  lui, 
Ad  pasnitendani  relius  maniTeUu  igi. 

For,  had  I  designed,  as  the  vindicator  of  Milton  supposes, 

Grothu,  tnmcrilMil  bf  his  ion,  Mr.  Jubm.  The  tnitli  of  Ihii  particular  con- 
Nitt  perfectlj  well  «i^  the  knowledge  of  tbe  Daclor'i  brother,  Jobn  L*inon, 
nq.  eoaniclliv  ■(  kw  ;  who  ilso  hid  the  ume  thing  lately  ci  ~ 
b;  Mr.  Gromiiini  hinwlf  in  Holland. 
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to  impose  a  trick  on  the  publick,  and  procure  credit  to  my 

assertions  by  an  imposture,  I  would  never  have  dravn 
lines  from  H<^8  translation  of  Hilton,  a  book  common  at 
every  sale,  I  had  almost  said,  at  every  stall,  nor  ascribed 
them  to  antbors  so  easily  attuned :  I  would  have  gone 
another  way  to  wark,  by  translating  forty  or  fifty  lines, 
and  aqsigning  them  to  an  author,  whose  works  possibly 
might  not  be  found  till  the  world  expire  at  the  general 
conflagration.  My  imposing,  therefore,  on  the  publick  in 
general,^'  instead  of  a  few  obstinate  persona,  for  whose 
sake  alone  the  stratagem  was  designed,  is  the  only  thing 
culpable  in  my  conduct,  for  which  again  I  most  humbly 
ask  pardon :  and  that  this,  and  this  only,  was,  as  no  other 
could  be,  my  deidgjD,  no  one,  I  think,  can  donbt,  from  the 
account  I  have  just  now  given ;  and  whether  that  was  so 
criminal,  as  it  has  been  represented,  I  shall  leave  every 
impartial  mind  to  determine. 
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LONGITUDE". 

natT  puimD  in  tbi  tiab  1765. 

It  is  well  known  to  seamen  and  philosophers,  that,  after 
the  nnmerons  improTements  prodnced  by  the  extensive 
commerce  of  the  later  ages,  the  great  defect  in  the  art  of 
saiKog  is  ignorance  of  longitode,  or  of  the  distance  to 
vhich  the  ship  has  passed  eastward  or  westward,  from  any 
given  meridian. 

That  navigation  might  be  at  length  set  free  from  this 
uncertainty,  the  legislative  power  of  this  kingdom  incited 
the  industry  of  searchers  into  nature,  by  a  large  reward 
proposed  to  him  who  should  show  a  practicable  method  of 
&idiiig  the  longitude  at  sea;  and  proportionable  recom- 
penses to  those,  who,  though  they  should  not  fully  attiun 
this  great  end,  might  yet  make  such  advances  and  dis- 
coveries as  should  faciUtate  the  work  to  those  that  might 
succeed  them. 

By  the  splendour  of  this  golden  encouragement -man; 
eyes  were  dazzled,  which  nature  never  intended  to  pry 
into  her  secrets.  By  the  hope  of  sudden  riches  many 
understandings  were  set  On  work  very  little  proportioned 
to  their  strength,  among  whom  whether  mine  shall  be 
numbered,  must  be  left  to  the  candour  of  posterity :  for  I, 
among  others,  laid  aside  the  business  of  my  profession,  to 
apply  myselCto  the  study  of  the  longitude,  not,  indeed^  iu 
expectation  of  the  reward  due  to  a  complete  discovery ; 
yet,  not  without  hopes  that  I  might  be  considered  as  an 

4  AnaecoDDt  of  in  ■.uempt  to  uMrtain  the  loDgiluile  it  ■£*,  byan  eiict 
HicOTj  of  tbe  rariUioQ  of  the  migDetiral  needle ;  nith  a  Uble  o[  vuiatiniu 
at  the  i»Mt  remarkabk  cities  in  Etuope,  fTom  the  jtu  1660  to  IBSO.  By  Z^ 
Chanih  WillUni. 
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aBBistant  to  some  greater  gemns,  and  receive  from  the 
justice  of  my  conntry  &e  wages  offered  to  an  faooest  and 
Dot  nnsuccessful  labourer  in  scieoce. 

Considering  the  various  means  by  which  this  important 
inquiry  has  been  pursued,  I  found  that  the  observation  of 
the  eclipses,  either  of  the  primary  or  secondary  planets, 
being  possible  but  at  certain  times,  could  be  of  no  use  to 
the  sailor ;  that  the  motions  of  the  moon  bad  been  long 
attended,  however  accurately,  without  any  consequence ; 
thai  other  astronomical  observations  were  difficult  and  oi^ 
certain,  with  every  advantage  of  situation/instmments,  and 
Inovledge ;  and  were,  therefore,  utterly  impracticable  to 
the  sailor,  tost  upon  the  water,  ill  provided  with  instru- 
ments, and  not  very  skilful  in  their  application. 

The  hope  of  an  accurate  clock  or  time-keeper  is  more 
specious.  But  when  I  began  tiiese  studies,  no  movements 
had  yet  been  made  that  were  not  evidently  unaccurate 
and  uncertain :  and  even  of  the  mechanical  labours  which 
I  now  hear  so  loudly  celebrated,  when  I  consider  the  ob- 
struction of  movements  by  friction,  the  waste  of  their  parts 
by  attrition,  the  various  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
effects  of  different  efflovia  upon  metals,  the  power  of  heat 
and  cold  upon  all  matter,  the  changes  of  gravitation  and 
the  hazard  of  concussion,  Z  cannot  but  fear  that  they  will 
supply  the  world  with  another  instance  of  fruitiess  in- 
genuity, though,  I  hope,  they'will  not  leave  upon  this  conn- 
try  die  reproach  of  unrewarded  diligence. 

I  saw,  therefore,  nothing  on  which  I  coald  fix  with  pro- 
bability of  success,  bnt  the  magnetical  needle,  an  instru- 
ment easily  portable,  and  little  subject  to  accidental  in- 
juries, with  which  the  sailor  has  had  a  long  acquaintance, 
which  he  will  willingly  study,  and  can  easily  consult. 

The  magnetick  needle,  from  the  year  1300,  when  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  first  applied  by  Flavio 
Oioia,  of  Amalfi,  to  the  seaman's  use,  seems  to  have 
been  long  thooght  to  point  exactly  to  the  north  add  south 
by  the  navigators  of  those  times ;  who  sailing  commonly 
on  the  calm  Mediterranean,  or  making  only  short  voyages. 
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lud  no  need  of  very  accurate  obHrradoiu ;  and  who,  if 
they  aver  transiently  obterred  any  deviatioiu  from  the 
meridian,  ei^r  ascribed  them  to  some  extrinsick  and 
accidental  cause,  or  willingly  neglected  what  it  was  not 
necessary  to  onderstand. 

Bnt  when  the  discovery  of  the  new  world  torned  tiie 
attention  of  mankind  apon  the  oaval  sciences,  and  long 
courses  reqnired  greater  nicetieB  of  practice,  the  variatioo 
of  the  needle  bood  became  observable,  and  was  recorded, 
IB  1500,  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  a  Portugaese,  who,  at  the 
expense  of  the  king  of  England,  discovered  the  northeni 
coasts  of  America. 

As  the  next  century  was  a  time  of  naval  adventures,  it 
might  be  expected  that  the  variation  once  observed,  should 
have  been  well  studied :  yet  it  seems  to  have  been  little 
heeded;  for  it  was  supposed  to  be  constant,  and  always 
the  same  in  the  same  place,  till,  in  1635,  Geilibrand  noted 
its  changes,  and  published  his  observations. 

From  this  time  the  philosophical  world  had  a  new  sub- 
ject of  specntation,  and  the  students  of  magnetism  em- 
ployed their  researches  upon  tbe  gradual  changes  of  the 
needle's  direction,  or  the  variations  of  the  variation,  which 
hare  hitherto  appeared  so  desultory  and  ci^)ricii>as,  as  to 
elude  all  tbe  schemes  which  the  most  fanciful  of  the  phi- 
losophical dreamers  conld  devise  for  its  explication.  Any 
system  that  could  have  onited  these  tormenting  diversities, 
they  seem  inclined  to  have  received,  and  would  have  con- 
tentedly nnmbered  the  revolutions  of  a  central  magnet, 
with  very  little  concern  about  its  existence,  could  they 
have  assigned  it  any  motion,  or  vicissitude  of  motions,  which 
would  have  corresponded  with  the  changes  of  the  needle. 

Yet  uptm  this  secret  property  of  magnetism  I  ventured 
to  build  my  hopes  of  ascertaining  the  lon^tude  at  sea.  I 
/oond  it  undeniably  certain  that  tbe  needle  varies  its  di- 
rection in  a  course  eastward  or  westward  between  any 
assignable  parallels  of  hititude ;  and,  supposing  natore  to 
be  in  this,  as  in  all  other  operations,  nnifonn  and  consistent, 
I  doubted  not  bnt  the  variation  proceeded  in  some  esta- 

\ 
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blished  method,  though,  perhaps,  too  abstruse  and  compli- 
cated for  human  comprehenstoD. 

This  diflknlty,  however,  was  to  be  encountered ;  and  by 
close  and  steady  perseverance  of  attention  I  at  last  sub- 
dued, or  thought  myself  to  have  subdued  it :  having  formed 
a  regular  system  in  which  all  the  phtenomena  seemed  to  be 
reconciled ;  and,  heiag  able,  from  the  variation  in  places 
where  it  is  Lnown,  to  trace  it  to  those  where  it  is  nnknown ; 
or  from  the  past  to  predict  the  future;  and,  consequently, 
knowing  the  latitude  and  variation,  to  assign  the  true  lon- 
gitude of  any  place. 

With  this  system  I  came  to  London,  where,  having  laid 
my  proposals  before  a  number  of  ingenious  gentlemen,  it 
was  agreed  that  during  the  time  required  to  the  completion 
of  my  experiments,  I  should  be  supported  by  a  joint  sub- 
scription to  be  repaid  out  of  the  reward,  to  which  they 
concluded  me  entitled.  Among  the  subscribers,  was  Mr. 
Rowley,  the  memorable  constructor  of  the  orrery;  and 
among  my  favourers  was  the  lord  Piesley,  a  title  not  no- 
known,  among  mognetical  philosophers.  I  frequently, 
showed,  upon  a  globe  of  brass,  experiments  by  which  my 
system  was  con&rmed,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Rowley,  where 
the  learned  and  curious  of  that  time  generally  assembled. 

At  this  time  great  expectations  were  r^sed  by  Mr. 
Whiston,  of  ascertaining  the  longitude  by  the  inclination 
of  the  needle,  which  he  supposed  to  increase  or  diminish 
regularly.  With  this  learned  man  I  bad  many  confer- 
ences, in  which  I  endeavoured  to  evince  what  he  has  at 
last  confessed  in  the  narrative  of  his  life,  the  uncertainty 
and  inelBcacy  of  his  method. 

About  the  year  1789,  my  subscribers  explained  my  pre- 
tensions to  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  lord  Tor- 
rington  declared  my  claim  just  to  the  reward  assigned,  in 
the  last  clause  of  the  act,  to  those  who  should  make  disco- 
veries conducive  to  the  perfection  of  the  art  of  soiling. 
This  he  pressed  with  so  much  warmA,  that  the  commis- 
sioners agreed  to  lay  my  tables  before  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
who  excused  himself,  by  reason  of  his  age,  from  a  regular 
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exanuDatioD :  but  when  be  vas  informed  that  I  held  the 
variation  at  London  to  be  still  increasing ;  which  he  and 
the  other  philoaophers,  his  pupils,  thought  to  be  then  star 
tionary,  and  on  the  point  of  r^;ression,  he  declared  that  he 
believed  my  system  visionary.  I  did  not  much  murmur  to 
be  for  a  time  overborne  by  that  mighty  name,  even  vhen 
I  believed  that  the  name  only  was  against  me :  and  I  have 
lived  till  I  am  able  to  produce,  in  my  favour,  the  testi- 
mony of  time,  the  inflexible  enemy  of  false  hypotheses;  the 
only  testimony  which  it  becomes  homan  understanding  to 
oppose  to  the  authority  of  Newton. 

'  My  nolionfl  have,  indeed,  been  since  treated  with  equal 
superciliousness  by  those  who  have  not  the  same  title  to 
confidence  of  decision;  men  who,  though,  perhaps,  very 
learned  in  their  own  studies,  have  bad  little  acquaintance 
with  mine.  Yet  even  this  may  be  borne  far  better  than 
the  petulance  of  boys,  whom  I  have  seen  shoot  up  into 
philosophers  by  experiments  which  I  have  long  since  made 
and  neglected,  and  by  improvements  which  I  have  so 
long  transferred  into  my  ordinary  practice,  that  I  cannot 
remember  when  I  was  without  them. 

When  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  declined  the  office  assigned 
him,,  it  was  given  to  Mr.  Holiueux,  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiral^,  who  engaged  in  it  with  no  great 
inclination  to  favour  me;  but,  however,  thought  one  of  the 
instruments,  which,  to  confiim  my  own  opinion,  and  to 
confute  Mr.  Whiston's,  I  had  exhibited  to  the  Admiralty, 
so  curious  or  useful,  that  he  surreptitiously  copied  it  on 
paper,  and  clandestinely  endeavoured  to  have  it  imitated 
by  a  workman  for  his  own  use. 

This  treatment  naturally  produced  remoostrances  and 
altercations,  which,  indeed,  did  not  continue  long,  for  Mr. 
Molineux  died  soon  afterwards;  and  my  proposals  were 
for  a  time  foi^tten. 

I  wilt  not,  however,  accuse  him  of  designing  to  condemn 
me,  without  a  trial;  for  be  demanded  a  portion  of  my  ta- 
bles to  be  tried  io  a  voyage  to  America,  which  I  then 
thought  I  had  reason  to  refuse  him,  not  yet  knowing  how 
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diffieult  it  TBS  to  obtain,  on  any  terms,  as  actual  ezamina* 
tion. 

About  this  time  the  theory  of  Dr.  Halley  vas  the  chief 
sabjact  of  mathematical  ooDvereatioii ;  and  though  I  couM 
not  but  consider  him  as  too  much  a  rival  to  be  appealed  to 
as  B  judge,  yet  his  reputation  determined  me  to  soliint  his 
acquaintance  and  hazard  his  opinion.  I  was  introduced  (o 
him  by  Mr.  Xiowtborp  and  Dr.  Desagnliers,  and  put  my 
tables  into  his  hands;  which,  after  having  had  them  about 
tventy  days  ooder  consideration,  he  retnroed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  learned  Mr.  Uachin,  and  many  other  skilful 
men,  with  all  entreaty  that  I  would  publish  them  speedUy; 
fi>r  I  should  do  infinite  service  to  mankind. 

It  is  one  of  the  melancholy  pleasures  of  an  old  man,  to 
recollect  the  kindness  of  friends,  whose  kindness  he  shall 
experience  no  more.  I  have  now  none  left  to  favour  my 
studies ;  and,  therefore,  naturally  torn  my  thoughts  on  those 
by  whom  I  was  favoured  in  better  days :  and  I  hope  the 
vanity  of  age  may  be  forgiven,  when  I  declare  that  I  can 
boast  among  my  frieodit,  almost  every  name  of  my  time 
that  is  now  remembered :  and  that,  in  that  great  period  of 
mathematical  competition,  scarce  any  man  failed  to  appear 
as  my  defender,  who  did  not  appear  as  my  antagonist. 

By  these  friends  I  was  encouraged  to  exhibit  to  the 
Boyal  Socie^,  an  ocular  proof  of  the  reasonableness  of  my 
theory  by  a  sphere  of  iron,  on  which  a  small  compass  moved 
in  various  directions,  exhibiting  no  imperfect  system  of 
nagnetical  attraction.  The  experiment  was  shown  by  Mr, 
Hawkesbee,  and  die  ezplanfttion,  with  which  it  was  ac- 
companied, was  read  by  Dr.  Mortimer.  I  received  the 
thanks  of  the  society;  and  was  solicited  to  reposit  my 
theory,  properly  sealed  and  attested,  among  their  archives, 
for  the  information  of  posterity.  I  am  informed,  that  this 
whole  transaction  is  recorded  in  their  minutes. 

After  this  I  withdrew  from  publick  notice,  and  ^plied 
myself  wholly  to  the  continuation  of  my  experiments,  the 
confirmation  of  my  system,  and  the  completion  of  my 
tables,  with  no  other  companion  than  Mr.  Gray,  who  shared 
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all  my  studies  and  Bmasemeiib,  and  used  to  repay  my 
commumcatioDs  of  mognetiam,  with  his  discoveries  in  elec 
tricity.  Thus  I  proceeded  with  incessant  diligence ;  and, 
perhaps,  in  the  zeal  of  inquiry,  did  not  sufficiently  reflect  on 
the  silent  encroachments  of  time,  or  remember,  that  do 
man  is  in  more  danger  of  doing  littte,  than  he  who  flatters 
himself  with  abilities  to  do  all.  When  1  was  forced  out  of 
my  retirement,  I  came  loaded  with  the  infirmities  of  age, 
to  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  a  narrow  fortune ;  cut  off 
by  the  blindness  of  my  daughter  from  the  only  assiataacfl 
whiob  I  ever  had;  deprived  by  time  of  my  patron  and 
friends ;  a  kind  of  stranger  in  a  new  world,  where  curiosity 
is  now  diverted  to  other  objects,  and  where,  having  no 
means  of  ingratiating  my  labours,  I  stand  the  single  votary 
of  an  obsolete  science,  the  scoff  of  puny  pupils  of  puny 
philosophers. 

In  this  state  of  dereliction  and  depression,  I  have  be^ 
queathed  to  posterity  the  following  table ;  which,  if  time 
ahall  verify  my  conjectures,  will  show  that  the  variatioa 
was  once  known;  and  that  mankind  had  once  within  dietr 
reach  an  easy  method  of  discovering  the  longitude. 

I  will  not,  however,  engage  to  maintain,  that  all  my  num- 
bers are  theoretically  and  minutely  exact:  I  have  not  en< 
deavoured  at  such  degrees  of  accuracy  as  only  dbtract  in> 
qniry  without  benefiting  practice.  The  quantity  of  tbe  va- 
riation has  been  settied  partly  by  instruments,  and  partly 
by  computation :  instruments  must  always  partake  of  the 
imperfection  of  the  eyes  and  hands  of  those  that  make,  and 
of  those  that  nse  them :  and  computation,  til]  it  has  been 
rectified  by  experiment,  is  always  in  danger  of  some  omis- 
sion in  the  premises,  or  some  errour  in  the  deduction. 

It  must  be  observed,  in  the  use  of  this  table,  that  though 
I  name  particular  cities,  for  the  sake  of  exciting  attention, 
yet  the  tables  are  adjusted  only  to  longitude  and  latitude. 
Thus  when  I  predict  that,  at  Prague,  the  variation  will  in 
the  year  1800  be  24^  W.  I  intend  to  say,  that  it  will  be 
Bach,  if  Prague  be,  as  I  have  placed  it,  aAer  the  best  geo- 
graphers in  longitude,  14  9Sy.  E.  latitude  SO  40*.  bat  tfaat 
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this  is  its  true  sitnation  T  cannot  be  certain.  The  latitude 
of  many  places  is  uoknovn,  and  the  longitude  is  knovn 
of  very  few  (  and  even  those  who  are  nnacquainted  with 
science  will  be  convinced  that  it  is  not  easily  to  be  foand, 
when  they  are  told  bow  many  degrees  Dr.  Hdley,  and  the 
French  mathematicians,  place  the  cape  of  Grood  Hope 
distant  from  each  other. 

.  Those  who  would  pursue  this  inquiry  with  philosophical 
nicety,  must,  likewise,  procure  better  needles  than  those 
commonly  in  use.  The  needle,  which,  after  long  expe- 
rience, I  recommend  to  mariners,  must  be  of  pure  steel,  the 
spines  and  the  cap  of  one  piece,  the  whole  length  three 
inches,  each  spine  containing  four  grains  and  a  half  of 
steel,  and  the  cap  thirteen  grains  and  a  half. 

The  common  needles  are  so  ill  formed,  or  so  nnakilfuliy 
suspended,  that  they  are  affected  by  many  causes  besides 
magnetism ;  and,  among  other  inconveniencies,  have  given 
occasion  to  the  idle  dream  of  a  horary  variation. 

I  doubt  not  but  particular  places  may  produce  excep- 
tions to  my  system.  There  may  be,  in  many  parts  of  the 
earth,  bodies  which  obstruct  or  intercept  the  general  in- 
fiuence  of  magnetism ;  but  those  interruptions  do  not  in- 
fringe the  theory.  It  is  allowed,  that  water  will  run 
down  a  declivity,  though  sometimes  a  strong  wind  may 
force  it  upwards.  It  is  granted,  that  the  sun  gives  light  at 
noon,  though,  in  certain  conjunctions,  it  may  suffer  an 
eclipse. 

Those  causes,  whatever  they  are,  that  interrupt  the 
course  of  the  magnetical  powers,  are  least  likely  to  be 
found  in  the  great  ocean,  when  the  earth,  with  all  its  mi- 
nerals, u  secluded  from  the  compass  by  the  vast  body  of 
uniform  water.  So  that  this  method  of  finding  the  longi- 
tude, with  a  happy  contrariety  to  all  others,  !h  most  easy  ' 
and  practicable  at  sea. 

This  method,  therefore,  I  recommend  to  the  study  and 
prosecution  of  the  stulor  and  philosopher;  and  the  ap- 
pendant specimen  I  exhibit  to  the  candid  examination  of 
the  maritime  nations,  as  a  specimen  of  a  general  table. 
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«hoiriag  the  variation  at  all  tunas  and  places  for  the  whole 
revolation  of  the  magneticfc  poles,  which  I  have  long-  ago 
begun,  and,  with  just  enconragement,  should  have  long 
ago  completed. 


CONSIDERATIONS   ON  THE 

PLANS  OFFERED  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION 

OF  BtACKFRIARS  BRIDGE. 

Id  liatk  letten,  to  the  printer  of  the  OucUeer. 

LETTER  1. 

SIR,  Dec  I,  ITW. 

The  plans  which  have  been  offered  by  different  ar- 
chitects, of  different  reputation  and  abilities,  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  bridge  intended  to  be  built  at  Black- 
friars,  are,  by  the  rejection  of  the  greater  port,  now  re- 
duced to  a  small  number ;  in  which  small  number,  three 
-  are  supposed  to  be  much  superiour  to  the  rest ;  so  that 
only  three  architects  are  now  properly  competitors  for  the 
honour  of  this  great  employment;  by  two  of  whom  are 
proposed  semicircular,  and  by  the  other  elliptical  arches. 

The  question  is,  therefore,  whether  an  elliptical  or  se- 
micircular arch  is  to  be  preferred  ? 

The  first  excellence  of  a  bridge,  built  for  commerce,  over 
a  large  river,  is  strength ;  for  a  bridge  which  cannot  stand, 
however  beautiful,  will  boast  its  beauty  but  a  little  while : 
the  stronger  arch  is,  therefore,  to  be  preferred,  and  much 
more  to  be  preferred,  if,  with  greater  strength,  it  has 
greater  beauty. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  mathematical  prin- 
ciples of  architecture,  are  not  many ;  and  yet  fewer  ore 
they  who  will,  upon  any  single  occasion,  endure  any  la- 
borious stretch  of  thought,  or  harass  their  minds  with  un-' 
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aociutomed  investigatioiu.  We  shall,  therefoie,  attenpt 
to  show  the  weakneBs  of  the  elliptical  arch,  by  argumenta 
which  appeal  simplj  to  conunon  reason,  and  which  will  yet 
stand  the  test  of  geometrical  examination. 

All  arches  have  a  certain  degree  of  weakness.  No 
hollow  building  can  be  equally  strong  with  a  solid  mass,  of 
which  every  upper  part  presses  perpendicularly  upon  the 
lower.  Any  weight  laid  upon  the  top  of  an  aroh,  has  a 
tendency  to  force  that  top  into  the  vactiity  below ;  and  the 
arch,  thus  loaded  on  the  top,  stands  only  because  the  stones 
that  form  it,  being  wider  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  - 
parts,  that  part  that  fills  a  wider  space  cannot  fall  tbroo^ 
a  space  less  wide ;  "but  the  force  which,  laid  upon  a  Aat, 
would  press  directly  downwards,  is  dispersed  each  way  in 
a  lateral  direction,  as  the  parts  of  a  beam  are  pushed  ont 
to  the  right  tod  left  by  a  wedge  driven  between  them.  In 
proportion  as  the  stones  are  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the 
bottom,  they  can  less  easily  be  forced  downwards,  and,  as 
their  lateral  surfaces  tend  more  from  the  centre  to  each 
aide,  to  so  much  more  is  the  pressure  directed  laterally  to- 
wards  the  piws,  and  so  much  less  perpendicolariy  towards 
the  vacuity. 

Upon  this  plain  pnnciple  the  semicircular  arch  may  be 
demonstrated  to  excel  in  strength  the  elliptical  arch, 
which,  approaching  nearer  to  a  strught  line,  must  be  con- 
stmcted  with  stones  whose  diminution  downwards  is  veiy 
little,  and  of  which  the  pressure  is  ahnost  perpendicular. 

It  has  yet  been  sometimes  asserted  by  hardy  ignorance, 
that  the  elliptical  arch  u  stronger  than  the  semicircular ; 
or  in  other  terms,  that  any  mass  is  more  strongly  supported 
the  less  it  rests  upon  the  supporters.  If  the  elliptical  ardi 
be  equally  Btn»igwith  the  semicircular^  that  is,  if  an  arch, 
by  approaching  to  a  straight  line,  loses  none  of  its  stabi- 
lity, it  will  follow,  that  all  arcnation  is  useless,  and  that 
the  bridge  may  at  last,  without  any  inconvenience,  consist  ' 
of  stone  laid  in  straight  linos  from  pillar  to  pillar.  But  if 
a  straight  line  will  bear  no  weight,  which  is  evident  at  the 
first  view,  it  is  plwn,  likewise,  that  an  dlipsis  will  bear  very 
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little ;  and  fliat,  as  tbe  arch  is  more  coired,  its  streDgth  is 
iDoressed. 

Having  Ana  evinced  the  Bnperionr  strength  of  the  semi- 
circolar  arch,  we  have  sufficiently  proved,  that  it  ought  to 
be  preferred ;  bat  to  leave  no  objection  onprevented,  ve 
thiol  it  pr(q>er,  likewise,  to  observe,  that  the  elliptical 
arch  must  always  appear  to  want  elevation  and  dignity  ; 
and  that  if  beanty  be  to  be  determined  by  sufirages,  the 
elliptical  arch  will  have  little  to  boast,  since  the  only 
bridge  of  that  kind  has  now  stood  two  hnndred  years 
without  imitation. 

If,  in  opposition  to  these  arguments,  and  in  defiance,  at 
once,  of  ri^t  reason  and  general  authority,  the  elliptical 
arch  sbotdd  at  last  be  chosen,  what  will  the  world  believe, 
than  that  some  odier  motive  than  reason  influenced  the 
determination  ?  And  some  degree  of  partiality  cannot  but 
be  suspected  by  him,  who  has  been  told  that  one  of  tfae 
judges  appointed  to  decide  this  question,  is  Mr.  M — U — r, 
who,  having  by  ignorance,  or  thoaghtlessness,  already  pre- 
ferred the  elliptical  arch,,  will,  probably,  think  himself 
obliged  to  mjiiTitaiii  his  own  judgment,  though  his  opinion 
will  avail  but  little  with  the  publick,  when  it  is  known  that 
Mr.  S — ^ps — n  declares  it  to  be  false. 

He  that,  in  the  list  of  the  committee  chosen  for  the  su- 
peiintendency  of  the  bridge,  reads  many  of  the  most  il* 
lustrious  names  of  this  great  city,  will  hope  that  tfae  greater 
number  will  have  more  reverence  for  the  opinion  of  pos- 
terity, than  to  disgrace  themselves,  and  the  metropolis  of 
the  kingdom,  in  cnnpliance  with  any  man,  who,  instead 
of  voting,  aspires  to  dictate,  perhaps,  without  any  claim 
to  suiih  superiority,  either  by  greatness  of  birth,  dignity 
of  employment,  extent  of  knowledge,  or  lai^eness  of 
fortune. 
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LETTER  II. 

SIK,  Dec.  8,  1759. 

In  questions  of  geiieral  conceni,  there  is  no  law  of 
government,  or  rule  of  decency,  that  forbids  open  ex- 
amination and  publick  discussion.  '  I  shall,  therefore,  not 
betray,  by  a  mean  apology,  that  right  which  no  man  has 
power,  and,  I  suppose,  no  wise  man  has  desire  to  refuse 
me ;  but  shall  consider  the  letter  published  by  yoa  last 
Friday,  in  defence  of  Mr.  M — 's'  design  for  a  new  bridge. 

Mr.  M proposes  elliptical  arches.  It  has  been  ob- 
jected, that  elliptical  arches  are  weak ;  and,  therefore, 
improper  for  a  bridge  of  commerce,  in  a  country  where 
greater  weights  are  ordinarily  carried  by  land,  than,  per- 
haps, in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  That  there  is  an 
elliptical  bridge  at  Florence  is  allowed,  but  the  objectors 
maintain,  that  its  stability  is  so  much  doubted,  that  carts 
are  not  permitted  to  pass  over  it. 

To  this  no  answer  is  made,  but  that  it  was  built  tot 
coaches ;  and  if  it  had  been  built  for  carts,  it  would  have 
been  made  stronger :  thus  all  the  controvertists  agree,  that 
the  bridge  is  too  weak  for  carts ;  and  it  is  of  little  im- 
portance, whether  carts  are  prohibited,  because  the  bridge 
is  weak,  or  whether  the  architect,  knowing  that  carts  were 
prohibited,  voluntarily  constructed  a  weak  bridge.  The 
instability  of  the  elliptical  arch  has  been  sufficiently  proved 
by  argument,  and  Ammanuti's  attempt  has  proved  it  by 
example. 

The  iron  rail,  whether  gilt  or  varnished,  appears  to  me 
unworthy  of  debated  I  suppose  every  jndicious  eye  will 
discern  it  to  be  minute  and  trifling,  equally  unfit  to  make  a 
part  of  a  great  design,  whatever  be  its  colour.  Ishall  only 
observe  how  little  the  writer  understands  his  own  positions, 
when  he  recommends  it  to  be  cast  in  whole  pieces  from 
pier  to  pier.  That  iron  forged  is  stronger  than  iron  cast, 
every  smith  can  inform  him;  and  if  it  be  cast  in  large 
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pieces,  the  fractore  of  a  single  bar  mnst  be  repaired  by  a 
uew  piece. 

The  abraptrise,  which  is  feared  from  firm  circular  arohe«, 
may  be  easiJy  prevemted,  by  a  little  extension  of  the  abut- 
ment at  each  end,  which  will  take  away  the  objection,  and 
add  almost  nothing  to  the  expense. 

The  whole  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  Mr,  M ,  is 

only,  that  there  is  an  elliptical  bridge  at  Florence,  and  an  iron 
balustrade  at  Rome ;  the  bridge  is  owned  to  be  weak,  and 
the  iron  balostradejve  consider  as  mean,  and  are  loath  that 
our  own  country  should  unite  two  follies  in  a  pablick  work. 

The  architraTe  of  Perrault,  which  has  been  pompously 
produced,  bears  nothing  but  its  entablature ;  and  is  so  far 
from  owing  its  support  to  the  artful  section  of  the  stone, 
that  it  is  held  tt^ther  by  cramps  of  iron ;  to  which  T  am 

afraid  Mr.  M must  have  recourse,  if  he  persists  in  his 

ellipsis,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  his  vindicator,  fonns  his 
arch  of  four  segments  of  circles  drawn  from  four  different 
.centres. 

That  Mr.  H obtained  the  prize  of  the  architecture  at 

-Rome,  a  few  months  ago,  is  willingly  confessed ;  nor  do 
his  opponents  doubt  that  he  obtained  it  by  deserving  it. 
May  he  continue  to  obtain  whatever  he  deserves;  but  let 
it  iiot  be  presumed  that  a  prize  granted  at  Rome,  implies 
an  irresistible  degree  of  skill.  The  competition  is  only 
between  boys,  and  die  prize,  given  to  excite  laudable  in- 
dustry, not  to  reward  consummate  excellence.  Nor  will 
tlie  snOrage  of  the  Romans  much  advance  any  name 
among  those  who  know,  what  no  man  of  science  will  deny, 
that  architectare  has,  for  some  time,  degenerated  at  Rome 
to  the  lowest  state,  and  that  the  pantheon  is  now  deformed 
by  petty  decorations. 

1  am.  Sir,  yourx,  &c. 
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LETTER  III. 

SIR,  Dec.  IS,  1110. 

It  is  the  commoD  fate  of  erroaeooa  positions,  that 
they  are  betrayed  by  defence,  and  obscared  by  explana- 
tion ;  that  their  authors  deviate  from  the  main  question 
into  incidental  disquisitions,  and  raise  a  mist  where  they 
shonid  let  in  Ught. 

Of  all  these  concomitants  of  errours,  the  letter  of  Dec. 
10,  in  favour  of  elliptical  arches,  has  afforded  examples. 
A  great  part  of  it  is  spent  upon  digressions.  The  writer' 
alloirs,  that  the  first  excellence  of  a  bridge  is  nndonbtedly 
strength:  but  this  concession  affords  him  an  opportunity 
of  telling  us,  that  strength,  or  provision  against  decay, 
has  its  limits ;  fmd  of  mentioning  the  monument  and  cu- 
pola, without  any  advance  towards  evidence  or  argument 

The  first  excellence  of  a  bridge  is  now  allowed  to  be 
streiqi^ ;  and  it  has  been  asserted,  that  a  semi-ellipsis  has 
less  strength  than  a  semicircle.  To  this  he  first  answen, 
that  granting  this  position  for  a  moment,  the  semi-ellipsis 
may  yet  have  strength  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce. This  grant,  which  was  made  bnt  for  a  moment, 
needed  not  to  have  been  made  at  all  i  for,  before  he  con- 
cludes his  letter,  he  undertakes  to  prove,  that  the  elliptical 
arch  must,  in  all  respects,  be  superiour  in  strength  to  the 
semicircle.  For  this  daring  assertion  he  made  way  by  the 
intermediate  paragraphs,  in  which  he  observes,  that  the 
convexity  of  a  semi-ellipsis  may  be  increased  at  vrill  to  any 
degree  that  strength  may  require  ;  which  is,  that  an  ellip- 
tical arch  may  be  made  less  elliptical,  to  be  made  less 
weak ;  or  that  an  arch,  which,  by  its  elliptical  form,  is  supe- 
riour in  strength  to  the  semicircle,  may  become  almost  as 
strong  as  a  semicircle,  by  being  made  almost  semicircular. 

That  the  longer  diameterof  an  ellipsis  may  be  shortened, 
till  it  shall  differ  little  from  a  circle,  is  indisputably  true ; 
but  why  should  the  writer  forget  the  semicircle  differs  as 
littie  ttom  such  an  ellipsis?  It  seems  that  the  difference, 
whether  small  or  great,  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  semi- 
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circle;  for  he  does  not  promiBe  that  the  jelliptieal  arch, 
with  all  the  conrexi^  that  hin  imaginatioD  can  confer,  will 
stand  without  cramps  of  iron,  and  melted  lead,  and  large 
sttHies,  and  a  very  thick  arch ;  assistances  which  the  semi- 
circle does  not  reqaire,  and  which  can  be  yet  less  required 
by  a  semi-ellipsis,  which  is.  In  all  respects,  superiour  io 
strength. 

Of  a  man  who  lores  opposition  so  well,  as  to  be  thus  at 
variance  with  himself,  little  doubt  can  be  made  of  his  con* 
trariety  to  others ;  nor  do  I  think  myself  entitled  to  com- 
plain of  disregard  from  one,  with  wliom  the  perfonnances 
of  antiquity  have  so  little  weight ;  yet,  io  defiance  of  all 
this  contemptuous  superiority,  I  must  again  venture  to  de- 
clare, that  a  straight  line  will  bear  no  weight ;  being  con- 
vinced, that  not  even  the  science  of  Yasari  can  make  that 
form  strong  which  the  laws  of  nature  hare  condemned  to 
weakness.  By  the  position,  that  a  straight  line  will  bear 
nothing,  is  meant,  that  it  receives  no  strength  from 
straightness ;  for  that  many  bodies,  Uud  in  straight  lines, 
will  support  weight  by  the  cohesion  of  their  parts,  every 
one  has  found,  who  has  seen  dishes  on  a  sbelf,  or  a  thiof 
upon  the  gallows.  It  is  not  denied,  that  stones  may  be  so 
crushed  t<^ther  by  enormous  pressure  on  each  side,  that 
a  heavy  mass  may  safely  be  laid  upon  them;  but  the 
strength  must  be  derived  merely  from  the  lateral  resist- 
ance; and  the  line,  so  loaded,  will  be  itseU*  part  of  the  load. 

The  semi-elltptical  arch  has  one  recommendation  yet 
unexamined :  we  are  told,  that  it  is  difficult  of  execution. 
Why  difiioulty  should  be  chosen  for  its  own  sake,  I  am 
not  able  to  discover ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that,  as 
the  convexity  is  increased,  the  difficulty  is  lessened ;  and 
I  know  not  well,  whether  this  writer,  who  appears  equally 
ambitions  of  difficulty,  and  studious  of  strength,  will  wish 
to  increase  the  convexity  for  the  gain  of  strength,  or  to 
lessen  it  for  the  love  of  difficulty. 

The  friend  of  Mr.  M ,  however  he  may  be  mistaken 

in  some  of  bis  opinions,  does  not  want  the  appearance  of 
reason,  when  he  prefers  facts  to  theories ;  and  that  I  may 
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not  dismiss  the  question  without  some  appetd  to  facts,  I 
will  borrow  an  exampte,  suggested  by  a  great  artist,  and 
recommended  t&  those  who  may  still  doubt  which  of  the 
two  arches  is  the  stron^r,  to  press  an  egg  first  on  the 
ends,  and  then  upon  the  sides. 

1  am.  Sir,  yours.  See. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  AGRICULTURE, 

BOTH  ANCIBNT  AND  MODZBN, 

With  an  account  of  the  Iuhwui  due  ID  an  English  bmlPr  ■■ 

Agriculture,  in  the  primeval  ages»  was  the  < 
parent  of  traffick  ;  for  the  opulence  of  mankind  then  con- 
sisted in  cattle,  and  the  product  of  tillage,  which  are  now 
very  essential  for  the  promotion  of  trade  in  genend,  but 
more  particularly  so  to  such  natitais  as  are  moat  ftbundant 
in  cattle,  com,  and  fruits.  The  labour  of  the  farmer  gives 
employment  to  tbe  manufacturer,  and  yields  a  support  for 
the  other  parts  of  the  community :  it  is  now  the  spring 
which  sets  the  whole  grand  machine  of  commerce  in  motion; 
and  the  stul  could  not  be  spread  without  the  assistance  of 
tbe  plough.  But  thongh  tbe  farmers  are  of  such  utiPity  io 
a  state,  we  find  tbem,  in  general,  too  much  disregarded 
among  the  politer  kind  of  people  in  tbe  present  age ;  while 
we  cannot  help  observing  tiie  honour  that  antiquity  has 
always  paid  to  the  profes^on  of  the  husbandman;  which 
-naturally  leads  ns  into  some  reflections  upon  that  occasion. 
Though  mines  of  gold  and  silver  should  be  exhausted, 
and  the  specie  made  of  them  lost ;  thongh  diamonds  and 
pearls  should  remain  concealed  iu  the  bowels  of  the  eartb, 
and  the  womb  of  the  sea ;  though  commerce  with  strangers 

■  From  the  Um»eri»l  Visiter,  fyt  Febtutiy,  1756,  p.  59.— Smart,  ths  poet, 
had  I  cooiidcnible  hind  ia  thii  miactllauy.  The  very  lint  KDlence,  however, 
may  oonviuce  any  reader  thai  Dr.  JohtMon  did  not  nrtle  the>e  I1inu|{hti: 
they  are  inserted  here  merely  aa  aa  introduction  to  the  Further  Thoughu, 
vhich  fbllow,  and  which  »re  undoubtedly  hii.  ' 
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b«  prohilHted ;  thoogb  all  arte,  whiofa  ha¥«  no  other  ot^jeot 
than  splendoar  and  embellishment,  shonld  be  aboUstwd.'; 
yet  the  fertility  of  the  earth  alone  iroald  afford  an  abund- 
ant snpply  for  the  occanons  of  an  indnatrioos  people,  by 
fomiahing  sabsiatence  for  them,  and  such  armiea  as  Bhonld 
be  most^ed  in  their  defence.  We,  therefore,  oogbt  not 
to  be  snrprised,  that  agricultore  was  in  so  uoch  honour 
among  the  ancieute ;  for  it  ought  latber  to  seem  woodeF- 
fiil  that  it  shontd  ever  cease  to  be  so,  and  that  the  moat 
necessary  and  moat  indispensable  of  all  pn^essions  shonld 
have  fallen  into  any  contempt. 

Agricaltore  vas  in  no  part  of  the  worid  in  higher  cotfr- 
sideration  than  Egypt,  where  it  was  the  partionlar  objmt 
of  goveroment  and  policy;  nor  was  any  coantry  ever 
better  peopled,  richer,  or  more  powerfnl.  The  satnqjs, 
among  the  Assyrians  and  P««ians,  were  rewarded,  if  the 
lands  in  their  gOTemments  were  well  cnltivated ;  bat  were 
punished,  if  that  part  of  their  duty  was  ne^ected.  AMca 
abounded  in  corn ;  bnt  the  most  famous  conntries  were 
Urace,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily. 

Cato,  the  censor,  has  jostly  called  Sicily  the  magazine 
and  onrsing  mother  of  the  Roman  people,  who  were  sup- 
plied from  thence  with  almost  all  their  corn,  both  for  the 
use  of  the  city,  and  the  subsistence  of  lier  armies :  tboag^ 
we  also  find  in  livy,  that  the  Romans  received  no  incm- 
siderable  quantities  of  com  from  Sardinia.  But,  when 
Borne  had  made  hers^f  mistress  of  Carthage  and  Alex- 
andria, Africa  and  Egypt  became  her  storehouses;  for 
those  cities  sent  such  numerous  fleete  every  year,  freighted 
with  corn,  to  Rome,  that  Alexandria  alone  annually  sap- 
plied  twen^  millions  of  bushels :  and,  when  Ifae  harvest 
happened  to  fail  in  one  of  tbe«e  provinces,  the  other  came 
in  to  its  aid.  and  supported  the  metropolis  of  the  world, 
which,  without  this  supply,  would  have  been  in  -danger  of 
perishing  by  famine.  Rome  actually  saw  herself  reduced 
to  this  condition  under  Augustus ;  for  there  remained  only 
three  days'  provision  of  com  in  the  ci^:  end  that.prinee 
was  so  full  of  tenderness  for  the  people,  that  he  had  re- 
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iolv»d  to  poiBon  lunuelf,  if  the  expected  Beets  did  not  ar- 
rive before  the  expiration  of  that  time ;  but  they  came ; 
aud  ihe  preservation  of  the  Bomaos  wai  attributed  to  the 
good  fortune  of  their  emperour :  bat  wise  precautions  were 
taken  to  avoid  the  like  danger  for  the  future. 

When  the  seat  of  empire  was  transplaiited  to  Constaati- 
nopie,  that  city  was  supplied  in  the  some  manner:  and 
when  the  emperour,  Septimius  Sevenis,  died,  there  was 
com  in  the  pnblick  magazines  for  seven  years,  expending 
daily  75,000  bushels  in  bread,  fur  600,000  men. 

The  ancients  were  no  less  industrious  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine  than  in  that  of  com,  though  tikoy  applied  them- 
selves to  it  later :  for  Noah  planted  it  by  order,  and  dis- 
covered the  use  that  might  be  made  of  the  fruit,  by  preM- 
ing  out  and  preserving  the  juice.  The  vine  was  carried 
by  the  offspring  of  Noah'into  the  several  countries  of  the 
world  t  but  Asia  was  the  fint  to  experience  the  sweets  of 
this  giSti  from  whence  it  was  imparted  to  Europe  and 
Africa.  Greece  and  Italy,  which  were  distingoished  in  so 
many  other  respects,  were  particularly  so  by  the  excellency 
of  their  wines.  Greece  was  most  celebrated  for  the  winet 
of  Cyprus,  Lesbos,  and  Chio ;  the  former  of  which  is  in 
great  esteem  at  prvsent,  though  the  cuItivatioD  of  the 
vine  has  been  generally  suppressed  in  the  Turkish  do- 
minions. As  the  Bomans  were  indebted  to  the  Grecians 
for  the  arts  and  sciences,  so  were  they,  likewise,  for  the 
improvement  of  their  wines ;  the  best  of  which  were  pro- 
duced in  the  country  of  Capua,  and  were  called  the  Mafi- 
sick,  Calenian,  Formiao,  Cfficuban,  and  F^eraian,  so 
much  celebrated  by  Horace.  Domitian  passed  an  edict 
for  destroying  all  the  vines,  and  that  no  more  should  be 
planted  throughout  the  greatest  part  of  the  west ;  which 
continued  almost  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  when  the 
emperour  Probus  employed  his  soldiers  in  planting  vines 
in  Europe,  in  the  same  manner  as  Hannibal  had  formerly 
employed  his  troops  to  planting  olive  trees  io  Africa.  Some 
of  the  aocienls  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  culti- 
vstioQ  of  vines  is  more  bene^cial  tJuin  any  other  kind  of 
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faiulMUidiy :  bat,  if  this  was  thought  so  in  the  time  of  Co- 
lumella, it  is  very  different  at  present ;  nor  were  all  the 
andents  of  his  opinion,  for  sereral  gave  the  preferenoe  to 
paiture  lands. 

The  breeding  of  cattle  has  always  been  considered  as 
an  important  part  of  agricnltnre.  The  riches  of  Abra- 
ham, Laban,  and  Job,  consisted  in  their  flocks  and  herds. 
We  also  find  from  Latinus  in  Vii^t,  and  Ubrsses  in  Ho- 
mer, tliat  the  wealth  of  those  princes  consisted  in  oattle. 
It  was,  likewise,  the  same  among  the  Romans,  till  the  ia- 
trodoction  of  mwiey,  which  put  a  valae  upon  commodi- 
ties, and  establisbed  a  new  kind  of  barter.  Varro  has  not 
disdained  to  give  an  extensive  account  of  all  the  beasts 
that  are  of  any  use  to  the  counliy,  either  for  tillage,  breed, 
carriage,  or  other  conTeuieacies  of  man.  And  Cato,  the 
censor,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  feeding  of  cattle  was  the 
most  certMo  and  speedy  method  of  enriching  a  country. 

Luxury,  avarice,  injustice,  violence,  and  ambition,  take 
np  their  ordinary  remdence  in  populous  cities ;  while  the 
hwd  and  bborions  life  of  the  hasbandman  will  not  admit 
of  these  vices.  The  honest  farmer  lives  in  a  wise  and 
happy  state,  which  iocBnes  him  to  justice,  temperance,  so- 
briety, sincerity,  and  every  virtue  that  can  dignify  human 
nature.  This  gave  room  for  the  poets  to  feign,  that  Aa- 
trcea,  the  goddess  of  justice,  had  her  last  residence  among 
hosbandmen,  before  she  quitted  the  earth.  Hesiod  and 
Virgil  have  brought  the  assistance  of  the  Moses  in  praise 
of  agriculture.  Kings,  generals,  and  piiiloBopbers,  have 
not  thou^t  it  unworthy  their  birth,  rank,  and  genius,  to 
leave  precepts  to  posterity  upon  the  utility  of  the  hus- 
bandman's profession.  Hiero,  Attalus,  and  Archelaus, 
kings  of  Syracuse,  Pergamus,  and  Cappadocia,  have  com- 
posed books  for  supporting  and  augmenting  the  fertility  of 
their  different  countries.  The  Carthaginian  genera],  Mago, 
wrote  twenQr-eight  volumes  upon  this  subject ;  and  Cato, 
the  censor,  followed  hia  example.  Nor  have  Plato,  Xe- 
nopbon,  and  Aristotle,  omitted  this  article,  which  makes 
an  essential  part  of  their  politicks.    And  Cicero,  speaking 
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of  tbe  «ritiDg;8  of  Xenophott,  says,  "  How  fally  and  ex- 
cellently does  be,  in  that  book  called  his  Ecooomi^a, 
set  oat  the  advantages  of  hasbandry,  and  a  country  life !" 

When  Britain  was  subject  to  the  Romans,  she  anmrally 
sapptied  them  with  great  qnantitiea  of  corn ;  aod  the  isle 
of  Anglesea  was  then  looked  upon  as  the  granary  for  tite 
western  provinces ;  but  the  Britons,  both  under  tbe  Bo- 
mans  aod  Saxons,  were  employed  like  alaves  at  the  plough. 
On  the  intermixtare  of  the  Danes  and  Normans,  posie»- 
sions  were  better  regulated,  and  the  state  of  vaaialage 
gradually  declined,  till  it  was  entirely  worn  off  under  the 
reigns  of  Henry  tbe  seventh  and  Edward  the  sixth;  for 
they  hurt  tbe  old  nobility  by  favouring  the  commons,  who 
grew  rich  by  trade,  and  purchased  estates.  . 

Tbe  wines  of  FraDce,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  are  now  the 
best;  while  Italy  can  only  boast  of  the  wine  made  in 
Tuscany.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is  now  chiefly  eonfined 
to  Denmark  and  Ireland.  The  com  of  Sicily  is  elill  in 
great  esteem,  as  well  as  what  is  prodnoed  ui  the  northern 
countries :  but  En^and  is  the  happiest  spot  in  the  uni- 
verse for  all  the  principal  kinds  of  agriculture,  and  espe- 
elally  its  great  produce  of  com. 

The  improvement  of  onr  landed  estates-  is  tl>e  enriob- 
ment  of  the  kingdom ;  for,  without  this,  how  could  we 
carry  on  our  manufactures,  or  prosecate  our  commerce ! 
We  should  look  upon  the  English  farmer  as  tbe  most 
useful  member  of  society.  His  arable  grounds  not  only 
supply  his  fellow-subjects  with  all  kinds  of  the  best  grain, 
but  his  indusb-y  enables  him  to  expnrt  great  qnantitieB  to 
other  kingdoms,  which  mightotherwise  starve;  particularly 
Spain  and  Portugal ;  for,  in  one  jtear,  there  have  been 
exported  51,590  quarters  <tf  barley,  319^781  of  malt, 
1,920  of  oatmeal,  1,3S9  of  rye,  and  153343  of  wheat ; 
the  bounty  on  which  amounted  to  72,483  pounds.  What 
a  fund  of  treasure  arises  from  his  pasture  lands,  which 
breed  such  innumerable  flocks  of  sbeep,  and  idFord  such 
'line  herds  'of  cattle,  to  feed  Britons,  and  clothe  mankind  I 
He  rears  Sax  and  hemp  for  tbe  making  of  linen ;  while  his 
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plantations  of-apples  and  faop&  sapply  him  with  generous 
kinds  of  liqaors. 

The  land-tax,  when  at  four  shillings  in  the  poond,  pro- 
duces 2,000,000  pounds  a  year.  This  arises  from  the  la- 
boor  of  the  hasbandman:  it  is  a  great  snmi  but  how 
greatly  Lb  it  inoreased  by  the  means  it  furnishes  for  trade  1 
Without  the  industry  of  the  farmer,  die  URDufacturer 
could  have  no  goods  to  supply  the  merchant,  nor  the 
merchant  find  any  employment -for  the  mariners:  trade 
would  be  stagnated  i  riches  would  be  of  no  advantage  t« 
the  great ;  and  labour  of  no  service  to  the  poor. 

The  RomaQ],  u  hiatoriaos  i^l  allow, 

Soaght,  ID  eitrenw  diiUea,  the  rural  plmgb ; 

le  IriuBplat  for  tho  village  iwlip. 

KeUiwl  to  be  a  nobleman'  again. 


FURTHER  THOUGHTS  ON  AGRICULTURE". 

At  my  last  visit,  I  took  the  liberty  of  mentioning  a  sub- 
ject, which,  I  think,  is  not  considered  with  attention  pro- 
portionate to  its  importance.  Nothing  can  more  fnlly 
prove  the  ingratitude  of  mankind,  a  crune  often  chai^e^ 
'upon  them,  and  often  denied,  than  the  little  regard  which 
the  disposers  of  honorary  rewards  have  paid  to  agriculture, 
which  is  treated  as  a  subject  so  remote  from  common  life, 
by  all  those  who  do  not  immediately  hold  the  plough,  or 
give  fodder  to  the  ox,  that  I  think  there  is  room  to  ques- 
tion, whethera  great  part  of  mankind  has  yet  been  informed 
that  life  is  sustained  by  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  T  was 
once,  indeed,  provoked  to  ask  a  lady  of  great  eminence 
fur  genius,  "  Whether  she  knew  of  what  bread  is  made?" 
I  have  already  observed,  how  differently  agriculture  was 
considered  by  the  heroes  and  wise  men  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth,  and  shall  now  only  add,  that  even  after 
the  emperours  had  made  great  alteration  in  the  system  of 

■  Ciocinnaiiu. 

■  Fn>mthrV>«it«tlorMv«h,  I7M.  p.  111. 
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life,  and  tang^t  men  to  portion  ont  their  esteem  to  other 
qualitieB  than  usefnltiess,  agricniture  Btill  maintaioed  its 
repntation,  and  was  tanght  by  the  polite  and  elegant  Cel- 
Biu  among  the  other  arts. 

The  usefulness  of  agriculture  I  have  already  shown ;  I 
shall  now,  therefore,  prove  its  necessity:  and,  having  be- 
fore declared,  that  it  produces  the  chief  riches  of  a  nation, 
I  shall  proceed  to  show,  that  it  gives  its  only  riches,  the 
only  riches  which  we  can  call  oar  own,  and  of  which  we 
need  not  fear  either  deprivation  or  diminution. 

Of  nations,  as  of  individnala,  the  first  blessing  is  inde- 
pendence. Neither  the  man  nor  the  people  can  be  happy 
to  whom  any  human  power  can  deny  the  necessaries  or 
conveniencies  of  life.  There  is  no  way  of  bring  without 
the  need  of  foreign  assistance,  but  by  the  product  of  onr 
own  land,  improved  by  onr  own  labour.  Every  other 
source  of  plenty  is  perishable  or  casual. 

Trade  and  manafactnres  must  be  confessed  often  to 
enrich  countries  ;  uid  we  ourselves  are  indebted  to  them 
for  those  ships  by  which  we  now  command  the  sea  from 
the  equator  to  the  poles,  and  for  those  sums  with  which 
we  have  shown  ourselves  able  to  arm  the  nations  of  the 
north  in  defence  of  regions  in  the  western  hemisphere. 
But  trade  and  mannfactures,  however  profitable,  must 
yield  to  the  cultivation  of  lands  in  usefulness  and  dignity. 

Commerce,  however  we  may  please  ourselves  with  the 
contrary  opinion,  is  one  of  the  daughters  of  Fortune,  in- 
constant and  deceitful  as  her  mother;  she  chooses  her 
residence  where  she  is  least  expected,  and  shifts  her 
abode  when  her  continuance  is,  in  appearance,  most  firmly 
settled.  Who  can  read  of  the  present  distresses  of  the 
Genoese,  whose  only  choice  now  remaining  is,  from  what 
monarch  they  shall  solicit  protection  ?  Who  can  see  the 
Hanseatick  towns  in  ruins,  where,  perhaps,  the  inhabitants 
do  not  always  equal  the  number  of  the  houses,  but  he 
will  say  to  himself,  these  are  the  cities,  whose  trade 
enidiled  them  once  to  give  laws  to  the  world,  to  whose 
merchants  princes  sent  their  jewels  in  pawn,  from  whose 
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troBsaries  annifa  were  paid,  and  naviea  supplied  T  And' 
who  can  then  forbear  to  cotuider  trade  aa  a  weak  and 
uncertain  basis  of  power,  and  wish  to  his  own  country 
greatness  more  solid,  and  felicity  more  durable  t 

It  is  apparent,  that  every  trading  nation  flourishes, 
while  it  can  be  said  to  flourish,  by  the  courtesy  of  others. 
We  cannot  compel  any  people  to  buy  from  us,  or  to  sell 
to  ns.  A  thousand  accidents  may  prejudice  them  in  fa- 
vour of  our  rivals ;  the  workmen  of  another  nation  may 
labour  for  less  price,  or  some  accidental  improvemeht,  or 
natural  advantage,  may  procure  a  just  preference  to  their 
eonunodities;  as  experience  has  shown,  that  there  is  no 
work  of  the  hands,  which,  at  different  times,  is  not  best 
performed  in  diflerent  places. 

Traffick,  even  while  it  continnes  in  its  state  of  pros- 
perity,  must  owe  its  success  to  agriculture  ;  the  materials 
of  manufacture  are  the  produce  of  the  earth.  The  wool 
which  we  weave  Into  cloth,  the  wood  which  is  formed  into 
eabinets,  the  metals  which  are  forged  into  weapons,  are 
supplied  by  natare  with  the  help  of  art.  Manufactures, 
indeed,  and  profitable  manufactures,  are  sometimes  raised 
from  imported  materials,  but  then  we  are  subjected,  a 
second  time,  to  the  caprice  of  our  neighbours.  The  na- 
tives of  Lombardy  might  easily  resolve  to  retain  their  silk 
at  home,  and  employ  workmen  of  their  own  to  weave  it. 
And  this  will  certainly  be  done  when  they  grow  wise  and 
indnstrious,  when  they  have  sagacity  to  discern  their  true 
interest,  and  vigour  to  pursue  it. 

Mines  are  generally  considered  as  the  great  sources  of 
wealth,  and  superficial  observers  have  thongfat  the  posses- 
non  of  great  quantities  of  precious  metals  the  first  national 
happiness.  But  Europe  has  long  seen,  with  wonder  and 
contempt,  the  pover^  of  Spain,  who  thonght  herself  ex- 
empted from  the  labour  of  tilling  the  ground,  by  the  con- 
quest of  Pern,  with  its  veins  of  silver.  Time,  however, 
has  tangbt  even  this  obstinate  and  haughty  nation,  that 
witbont  agriculture  they  may,  indeed,  be  the  transmitters  of 
BKMiey,  but  can  never  be  the  poesessoors.    Tbey  may  dig 
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it  out  of  the  earth,  but  must  immediately  send  it  away  to 
pnarchase  cloth  or  bread,  and  it  must  at  last  remcua  vith 
some  people  wise  enough  to  sell  much,  and  to  bay  little ; 
to  live  upon  their  own  lands,  without  a  wish  for  those 
things  which  nature  has  denied  them. 
.  Mines  are  themselves  of  no  use,  without  some  kind  of 
agricalturo.  We  have,  in  our  own  country,  inexhaustihle 
stores  of  iron,  which  lie  tiseiess  in  tiie  ore  for  want  of  wood. 
It  was  never  the  design  of  ProTidence  to  feed  man  with- 
out his  own  concurrence ;  we  have  from  nature  only  what 
we  cannot  provide  for  ourselves ;  she  gives  us  wild  fruits, 
which  art  must  meliorate,  and  drossy  metals,  which  labour 
must  refine. 

Particular  metals  are  valuable,  because  they  are  scarce; 
and  they  are  scarce,  because  the  mines  that  yield  them 
are  emptied  in  time.  But  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  more 
liberal  than  its  caverns.  The  field,  which  is  this  autumn 
laid  naked  by  the  sickle,  will  be  covered,  in  the  succeed- 
ing summer,  by  a  new  harvest;  the  grass,  which  the  cattle 
are  devouring,  shoots  up  ugain  when  they  have  passed 
over  it. 

Agriculture,  therefwe,  and  agriculture  oloue,  can  sup- 
port us  without  the  help  of  others,  in  certain  plenty,  and 
genuine  dignity.  Whatever  we  buy  from  without,  the 
sellers  may  refuse;  whatever  we  sell,  manufactured  by  art, 
the  purchasers  may  reject;  but,  while  our  ground  ia  co- 
vered with  com  and  cattle,  we  can  want  nothing;  and  if 
imagination  should  grow  sick  of  native  plenty,  and  call  for 
delicacies  or  embellishments  from  other  countries,  there  is 
nothing  which  earn  and  cattle  will  not  purchase. 

Our  country  is,  perhaps,  beyond  all  others,  producUve 
of  things  necessary  to  life.  The  pineapple  thrives  better 
between  the  tropicks,  and  better  furs  are  found  in  the 
northern  regions.  But  let  us  not  envy  these  unnecessary 
privileges.  Mankind  cannot  subsist  upon  the  indulgences 
of  nature,  but  must  be  supported  by  her  more  common 
pfts.  They  must  feed  upon  bread,  and  be  clothed  with 
wool;  and  the  nation  that  can  furnish  these  universal  com- 
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Bodkies,  msy  hana  her  ships  veLcomed  at  a  thousand 
ports,  or  rit  at  home  and  receire  the  tribute  of  foreign 
eomtries,  eojoy  their  arts,  or  treasure  ap  their  gold. 

It  is  veil  known  to  those  who  have  examiiied  the  state 
of  oUier  counties,  that  the  vinejards  of  France  are  more 
than  equivalent  to  the  mines  of  Amdriea;  and  that  one 
great  use  of  In<£an  gold,  and  Peravian  silver,  is  to  pro- 
cure the  wines  of  Champaigne  and  Bn^nndy.  Tko  ad- 
TSatage  is,  indeed,  always  rising  on  die  side  of  France, 
who  will  certainly  have  wines,  when  Spain,  by  a  thousand 
natural  or  accidental  causes,  may  ,want  silver.  But, 
inrely.  the  valleys  of  England  have  more  certain  stores  of 
wealth.  Wines  are  chosen  by  caprioe;  the  products  of 
France  have  not  always  been  eqaally  esteemed;  but 
there  never  was  any  age,  «■  people,  that  reckoned  bread 
among  superfloities,  when  once  it  was  known.  The  price 
of  wheat  and  barley  suffers  not  any  variation,  bnt  wh^  is 
caused  by  the  uncertainty  of  seasons. 

I  am  far  from  intending  to  persuade  my  conntrymen  to 
quit  all  other  employments  for  that  of  manuring  the  ground. 
I  mean  only  to  prove,  that  we  have,  at  home,  all  that  we 
can  want,  and  that,  therefore,  we  need  feel  no  great 
anxiety  about  the  schemes  of  other  nations  for  improving 
their  arts,  or  extending  their  trafiBck.  But  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity to  infer,  that  we  should  cease  from  commerce,  be- 
fore the  revolution  of  thin^  shall  transfer  it  to  some  other 
regions!  Such  vicissitudes  the  world  has  often  seen;  and, 
therefore,  snoh  we  have  reason  to  expect.  We  hear  many 
clam<mT8  of  declining  trade,  which  are  not,  in  my  opinion, 
always  tme;  and  many  imputations  of  that  decline  to 
govemours  and  ministers,  which  may  be  sometimes  just, 
and  Bometiiaes  calumnious.  But  it  is  foolish  to  imagine, 
that  any  care  or  policy  can  keep  commerce  at  a  stand, 
which  almost  every  nation  has  enjoyed  and  lost,  and  which 
we  must  expect  to  lose  as  we  have  long  enjoyed. 

There  is  some  danger,  lest  our  neglect  of  agriculture 
should  hasten  its  departure.  Our  industry  has,  for  many 
ages,  been  employed  in  destroying  the  woods  which  our 
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aocestors  have  planted.  It  is  veH  known  that  cnnmdrce 
is  carried  on  by  ships,  and  that  ships  are  built  out  of  trees ; 
and,  therefore,  when  I  travel  over  naked  plains,  to  which 
tradition  has  preserved  the  name  of  forests,  or  see  hills 
arising  on  either  hand  barren  and  useless,  I  cannot  forbear 
to  wonder,  bow  that  commerce,  of  which  we  promise  oar- 
selves  the  perpetuity,  shall  be  continued  by  our  descend- 
ants ;  nor  can  retitrain  a  sigh,  when  I  think  on  the  time,  a 
time  at  no  great  distance,  when  our  neighbours  may  de- 
prive  OS  of  our  naval  inflneoce,  by  refusing  us  their 
timber. 

By  agriculture  only  can  commerce  be  perpetuated ; 
and  by  agriculture  alone  can  we  live  in  plenty  without  in- 
tercourse with  other  nations.  This,  therefore,  is  the  great 
art,  which  every  govenunent  ought  to  protect,  every  pro- 
prietor of  lands  to  practise,  and  every  inqniterinto  nature 
to  inqirove. 


b,  Google 


CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  CORN  LAWS*. 

By  what  catisea  the  necessaries  of  life  have  risen  to  a 
price,  at  which  a  ^at  part  of  the  people  are  unable  to 
procure  them,  how  the  present  scarcity  may  be  remedied, 
.  and  calamities  of  the  same  kind  may,  for  the  future,  be  pre- 
vented, is  an  inquiry  of  the  first  importance ;  an  inquiry, 
before  which  all  tlie  considerations  which  commonly  busy 
&e  legislature  vanish  from  the  view. 

The  interruption  of  trade,  though  it  may  distress  part  of 
the  community,  leaves  the  rest  power  to  communicate  re- 
lief :  the  decay  of  one  manufacture  may  be  compensated 
by  the  advancement  of  another :  a  defeat  may  be  repaired 
by  victory :  a  rupture  with  one  nation  may  be  balanced  by 
an  alliance  with  another.  These  are  partial  ond  slight 
misfortunes,  which  leave  us  still  in  the  possession  of  onr 
chief  comforts.  They  may  lop  some  of  our  superfluous 
pleasures,  and  repress  some  of  our  exorbitant  hopes ;  but 
we  may  still  retain  the  essential  part  of  civil  and  of  private 
happiness — the  security  of  law,  and  the  tranquillity  of 
content.  They  are  small  obstructions  of  the  stream,  which 
raise  a  foam  and  noise,  where  they  happen  (o  be  found, 
but,  at  a  litUe  distance,  are  neither  seen  nor  felt,  and  suffer 
the  main  current  to  pass  forward  in  its  natural  course. 

But  scarcity  is  an  evil  that  extends  at  once  to  the  whole 
community:    that  neither  leaves  quiet  to  the  poor,  nor 

>  Theie  Conaiderllions.  for  which  vie  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Malone,  who 
poblnhed  them  in  I  BOS,  oi  nth«r  to  hi>  liberal  publither,  Mr.  Pijne,  weir,  in 
the  opioioD  of  Mr.  Malone.  wiitten  in  November,  1T6G,  whea  the  policjof  the 
parliiuiiEnlu'j  bounty  on  the  eiportstioo  of  com  became  Dotuiall;  a  subject  of 
diicusiion.  Tlic  barveit  ia  that  year  had  been  so  deficient,  and  com  had  riicD 
to  >u  higb  a  price,  that  in  the  montbi  of  September  and  October  there  had  beea 
many  ianurectioDiin  the  nidlud  coaotiei,  to  which  Dr.  JohDion  iHodetiaDd 
which  were  of  lo  •linniBg  a  kiod,  that  it  na»  DeceMiir}>  to  rcpreaa  thtai  by 
military  force. 
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asfety  to  the  rich ;  that,  in  its  approaches,  distresses  all  the 
subordinate  ranks  of  mankind ;  and,  in  its  extremity,  mnst 
subvert  ^vemment,  drive  the  populace  upon  their  rulers, 
and  end  in  bloodshed  aod  massacre.  Those  who  want  the 
supports  of  life  will  seize  them  wherever  they  can  be  found. 
If  in  any  place  there  are  more  than  can  be  fed,  some  most 
be  expelled,  or  some  must  be  destroyed. 

Of  this  dreadful  scene  there  is  no  immediate  danger; 
but  there  is  already  evil  sufficient  to  deserve  and  require 
all  onr  diligence  and  a1)  our  wisdom.  The  miseries  of  the 
poor  are  such  as  cannot  easily  be  borne ;  such  as  have 
already  incited  them,  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  an 
open  defiance  of  government,  and  produced  one  of  the 
greatest  of  political  evils^the  necessity  of  ruling  by  im- 
mediate force. 

Ceesar  declared,  after  the  battle  of  Munda,  that  he  had 
often  fought  for  victory,  but  that  he  had,  that  day,  fought 
for  life.  We  have  often  deliberated,  how  we  should  pros- 
per i  we  are  now  to  inquire,  how  we  shall  subsist. 

The  present  scarcity  is  imputed,  by  some,  to  the  bounty 
for  exporting  corn,  which  is  considered  as  having  a  neces- 
sary and  perpetnal  tendeocy  to  pour  the  grain  of  this 
country  into  other  nations. 

This  position  involves  two  qaestions:  whether  the  pre- 
sent scarcity  has  been  caused  by  the  bounty?  and  whether 
the  bounty  is  likely  to  produce  scarcity  in  future  times  1 

It  is  an  ancontroverted  principle,  that  "  sublata  causa 
tollitux  effectus ;"  if,  therefore,  the  effect  continues  when 
the  supposed  cause  has  ceased,  that  effect  must  be  imputed 
to  some  other  agency. 

The  boanty  has  ceased,  and  the  exportation  would  still 
continue,  if  exportation  were  permitted.'  The  tme  reason 
of  the  scarcity  is  the  failure  of  the  harvest ;  and  the  cause 
of  exportation  is  the  like  failure  in  other  countries,  where 
they  grow  less,  and  where  they  are,  therefore,  always 
nearer  to  the  danger  of  want. 

This  want  is  such,  that  in  countries  where  money  is  at  a 
much  higher  value  than  with  as,  the  inhabitants  are  yet 
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dearOQB  to  bay  onr  corn  at  a  price  to  which  our  own 
marketa  hare  not  risen. 

If  we  consider  the  state  of  those  countries,  which,  bein^ 
accostomed  to  buy  our  com  cheaper  than  onrselves,  when 
it  was  cheap,  are  now  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  buying; 
it  dearer  than  ourselves,  when  it  is  dear,  we  shall  yet  have 
reason  to  rejoice  in  oar  own  exemption  from  the  extremity 
of  tliis  wide-extended  calamity ;  and,  if  it  be  necessary,  to 
inquire  why  we  suffer  scarcity,  it  may  be  fit  to  consider, 
likewise,  why  we  suffer  yet  less  scarcity  than  our  neigh- 
bovrs. 

That  the  bonoty  upon  com  has  produced  plenty,  is  ap- 
parent : 

Because,  ever  since  the  grant  of  the  bounty,  agriculture 
has  increased ;  scarce  a  sessions  has  passed  without  a  law 
for  enclosing  commons  and  waste  grounds : 

Much  land  has  been  subjected  to  tillage,  which  lay  no- 
cultivated  with  little  profit : 

Yet,  though  the  -quantity  of  land  has  been  thos  in- 
creased, the  rent,  which  is  the  price  of  land,  has  generally 
increased  at  the  same  time. 

That  mtn^  land  is  appropriated  to  tillage,  is  a  proof 
that  more  corn  is  raised ;  and  that  the  rents  have  not 
fallen,  proves  that  no  more  is  raised  than  can  readily  be 
sold. 

Bnt  it  is  urged,  that  exportation,  though  it  increases  our 
produce,  diminishes  onr  plenty ;  that  the  merchant  has 
more  encouragement  for  exportation  than  the  farmer  for 
agricidture. 

This  is  a  paradox  which  all  the  principles  of  commerce 
and  all  the  experience  of  policy  concur  to  confute.  What- 
ever is  done  for  gain,  will  be  done  more,  as  more  gain  is 
to  be  obtained. 

Let  the  effects  of  the  bounty  be  minutely  considered. 

The  state  of  every  country,  with  respect  to  com,  is  va- 
ried by  the  chances  of  the  year. 

Those  to  whom  we  sell  our  com,  must  have  every 
year  either  more  com  than  they  want,  or  less  than  they 
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matt.     We,  likewise,  are  natnnilly  sabject  to  the  same 
varieties. 

When  they  hare  corn  equal  to  their  wants,  or  more,  the 
bounty  baa  no  effect ;  for  they  will  not  bay  what  they  do 
not  want,  unless  oar  exuberance  be  such  as  tempts  them 
to  store  it  for  another  year.  This  case  must  suppose  that 
oar  produce  is  redundant  and  useless  to  ourselves ;  and, 
therefore,  the  profit   of  exportation   produces  no  incon- 


When  they  want  com,  they  must  buy  of  us,  and  buy  at 
a  higher  price :  in  this  case,  if  we  hare  corn  more  than 
enough  for  ouwelves,  we  are  a^in  benefited  by  supplying 
them. 

Bat  they  may  want  when  we  have  no  superfluity.  When 
our  markeU  rise,  the  bounty  ceases ;  and,  therefore,  pro- 
duces no  evil.  They  cannot  buy  our  com  but  at  a  higher 
rate  than  it  is  sold  at  home.  If  their  necessities,  as  now 
has  happened,  force  them  to  give  a  higher  price,  that 
event  is  no  longer  to  be  charged  upon  the  bounty.  We 
may  then  stop  our  corn  in  our  ports,  and  pour  it  back  upon 
our  own  markets. 

It  is,  in  all  cases,  to  be  considered,  what  events  are  phy- 
sical and  certain,  and  what  are  political  and  art>itrary. 

The  first  effect  of  the  bounty  is  the  increase  of  agricul- 
ture, and,  by  consequence,  the  promotion  of  plenty.  This 
is  an  effect  physically  good,  and  morally  certain.  While 
men  are  desirous  to  be  rich,  where  there  is  profit  there 
will  be  diligence.  If  mach  com  can  be  sold,  much  will 
be  raised. 

The  second  effect  of  the  bounty  is  the  diminution  by 
exportation  of  that  product  which  it  occasioned.  But  this 
effect  is  political  and  arbitrary ;  we  have  it  wholly  in  our 
own  hands;  we  can  prescribe  its  limits,  and  regulate  its 
quantity.  Whenever  we  feel  want,  or  fear  it,  we  retain 
our  com,  and  feed  ourselves  upon  that  which  was  sown 
and  raised  to  feed  other  nations. 

It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  for-  human  wisdom  to  go  fur- 
ther, than  to  contrive  a  law  of  which  the  good  is  certain 
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and  uniform,  and  the  evil,  though  possible  in  itself,  yet 
always  subject  to  certain  and  effectual  restraints. 

This  b  tlie  true  state  of  the  bounty  upon  corn  :  it  cer- 
tainly and  necessarily  increases  our  crops,  and  can  uerer 
lessen  them  but  by  our  own  permission. 

'niat,  notwithstanding:  the  bounty,  there  have  been,  from 
time  to  time,  years  of  scarcity,  cannot  be  denied.  But  who 
can  regulate  the  seasons?  In  the  dearest  years  we  owe  to 
the  bounty  that  they  have  not  been  dearer.  We  must 
always  suppose  pait  of  our  ground  sown  for  our  own  con- 
sumption, and  part  in  hope  of  a  foreign  sale.  The  time 
sometimes  comes,  when  the  product  of  all  this  land  is 
scarcely  sufficient :  but  if  the  whole  be  too  little,  how 
great  would  have  been  the  deficiency,  if  we  had  sown  only 
that  part  which  was  designed  for  ourselves ! 

"  But,  perhaps,  if  exportation  were  less  encouraged,  the 
superfluous  stores  of  plentiful  years  might  be  laid  up  by 
the  farmer  agmnst  years  (^scarcity." 

This  may  be  justly  ans«'ered  by  affirming,  that,  if  ex- 
portation were  discouraged,  we  should  have  no  years  of 
plenty.  Cheapness  is  produced  by  the  possibility  of  dear- 
ness.  Our  farmers,  at  present,  plough  and  sow  with  the 
hope  that  some  country  will  always  be  iu  want,  and  that 
they  shall  grow  rich  by  supplying.  Indefinite  hopes  are 
always  carried  by  the  frailty  of  human  nature  beyond 
reason.  While,  therefore,  exportation  is  encouraged,  as 
much  corn  will  be  raised  as  the  farmer  can  hope  to  sell, 
and,  therefore,  generally  more  than  can  be  sold  at  the 
price  of  which  he  dreamed,  when  he  ploughed  and 
sowed. 

The  greatest  part  of  our  corn  is  well  known  to  be  raised 
by  those,  who  pay  rent  for  the  ground  which  they  employ, 
and  of  whom,  few  can  bear  to  delay  the  sale  of  one  year's 
produce  to  another. 

It  is,  therefore.  Vain  to  hope  that  lai^e  stocks  of  grain 
will  ever  remain  in  private  hands :  he  that  has  not  sold  the 
com  of  last  year,  will,  with  diffidence  and  reluctance,  till  his 
field  again ;  the  accumulation  of  a  few  years  would  end  in 
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a  vacation  of  a^calture,  and  tke  hasbandinan  would  ^pply 
himself  to  some  more  profitable  calling. 

If  the  exportation  of  com  were  totally  prohibited,  the 
quantity,  possible  to  be  consumed  among  us,  would  be 
quickly  known,  and,  being  known,  would  rarely  be  ex- 
ceeded; for  why  shonld  com  be  gathered  which  cannot 
be  sold  1  We  should,  therefore,  have  little  superfluity  in 
the  most  favourable  seasons ;  for  the  farmer,  like  the  rest 
of  mankind,  acts  in  hope  of  success,  and  the  harvest  seldom 
outgoes  the  expectation  of  the  spring.  Bnt  for  droughts 
or  blights,  we  should  never  be  provided :  any  iatemperfr> 
tore  of  seasons  would  reduce  na  to  distress,  which  we  now 
only  read  of  in  our  histories ;  what  is  now  scarcity  woulil 
Aen  be  famine. 

What  would  be  caused  by  prohibiting  exportation,  will 
be  caused,  in  a  less  degree,  by  obstructing  it,  and,  in  some 
degree,  by  every  deduction  of  enconfagement ;  as  we 
lessen  hope,  we  shall  lessen  labour  ;  as  we  lessen  labour, 
we  shall  lessen  plenty. 

It  must  always  he  steadily  remembered,  that  the  good 
of  the  bounty  ia  certain,  and  evil  avoidable;  that  by  the 
h<^e  of  exportation  corn  will  be  increased,  and  that  this 
increase  may  be  kept  at  home. 

Plenty  can  only  be  produced  by  encouraging  agricol- 
tore;  and  agriculture  can  be  encouraged  only  by  making 
it  giunful.  No  inflnence  can  dispose  the  farmer  to  sow 
what  he  cannot  sell  i  and,  if  he  is  not  to  have  the  chance  of 
soarci^  in  his  favour,  be  will  take  caie  that  there  never 
shall  be  plenty. 

The  troth  of  these  principles  our  ancestors  discovered 
by  reason,  and  the  French  have  now  found  it  by  expe- 
rience. In  this  regulation  we  have  the  honour  of  being 
masters  to  those,  who,  in  commercial  poUcy,  have  been 
long  accounted  the  masters  of  the  world.  Their  preju- 
dices, their  emulation,  and  their  vanity,  have,  at  last,  sub- 
mitted to  leam  of  us  how  to  ensure  the  bounties  of  nature ; 
and  it  fonns  a  strange  vicissitude  of  opinions,  that  should 
incline  us  to  repeal  the  law  which  our  rivals  are  adopting. 
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It  may  be  speciously  enough  proposed,  that  the  boan'ty 
shoald  be  disooDtiaaed  sooner.  Of  this  every  msn  will 
have  his  own  opinion;  which,  as  no  general  principles  cfui 
reach  it,  will  always  eeem  to  him  more  reasonable  than 
that  of  another.  This  is  a  qaesUon  of  which  the  state  is 
always  changing  with  time  and  place,  and  which  it  is, 
therefore,  rery  difficult  to  state  or  to  discuss. 

It  may,  however,  be  coDsidered,  that  the  change  of  old 
establishments  is  always  an  evil ;  and  that,  therefore,  where 
the  good  oi  the  change  is  not  certain  and  constant,  it  is 
better  to  preserve  that  reverence  and  that  confidence, 
which  is  produced  by  consistency  of  conduct  and  perma- 
nency of  laws : 

That,  since  the  bounty  was  so  fixed,  the  price  of  money 
has  been  much  diminished;  so  that  the  bounty  does  not 
operate  so  far  as  when  it  was  first  fixed,  but  the  price  at 
which  it  ceases,  though  nomiaally  the  same,  has,  in  efiect 
and  in  reality,  gradually  diminished. 

It  is  difiicuU  to  discover  any  reason  why  that  bounty, 
which  has  produced  so  much  good,  and  has  hitherto  pro- 
duced no  barm,  should  be  withdrawn  or  abated.  It  is 
possible,  that  if  it  were  reduced  lower,  it  would  still  be 
the  motive  of  agriculture',  and  the  cause  of  plenty;  but 
why  we  should  desert  experience  for  conjecture,  and  ex- 
change a  known  for  a  possible  good,  will  not  easily  be  dis- 
covered. If,  by  a  balance  of  probabilities,  in  which  a  grain 
of  dust  may  turn  the  scale — or,  by  a  curious  scheme  of  cal- 
culation, in  whioh,  if  one  postulate  in  a  thousand  be  erro- 
neous, the  deduction  which  promises  plenty  may  end  in 
famine; — if,  by  a  specious  mode  of  uncertain  ratiocination, 
the  critical  point  at  which  the  bounty  should  stop,  might 
seem  to  be  discovered,  I  shall  still  continne  to  believe 
that  it  is  more  safe  to  'trust  what  we  have  already  tried; 
and  cannot  but  think  bread  a  product  of  too  much  import- 
ance to  be  made  the  sport  of  subtilty,  and  the  topick  of 
hypothetical  disputation. 

The  advantage  of  the  bounty  is  evident  and  irrefragable. 
Since  the  bounty  was  given,  multitudes  eat  wl^eat  who  did 
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not  eat  it  before,  and  jet  the  price  of  wheat  has  abated. 
What  more  is  to  be  hoped  from  aby  chaoge  of  practice ! 
An  alteration  cannot  make  oar  condition  better,  and  is, 
therefore,  very  Ukely  to  make  it  worse '. 

I  ThU  little  exMj  on  the  Cuni  Iawi  wu  writtcD  by  Dr.  Johnna,  whicb  ii 
in  the  TSiy  beil  ttjlc  of  that  giut  nuuicc  of  tmmo,  m  t*ilj  h  the  year  1766 ; 
and  iX  ■  pcTTod  when  lubjecU  of  Ihia  kind  were  but  ixaftiUttlj  ondenlood, 
CTcn  b;  tbow  it  ho  had  derotsd  thenuelTCi  to  their  Modj.  It  ii  tmly  admirable 
U>  DM  witb  nhal  vigoroni  ilacrilj  hii  powerTnl  miad  could  applj  itself  to  aa 
iDT«adg«tioa  ■>  fbteign  from  hii  habitual  ocinipation*.  We  do  not  know  that  a 
■Bore  aouitd,  enligfatened  ai][iiaient>  in  hvonr  of  the  bonntyon  eipoilatHHi; . 
could  be  oollecled  fnua  all  that  ha«  lince  been  publubed  «n  the  (ubject ;  and, 
convinced  aa  we  are  of  Ibe  ndical  insufliciency  of  thai  arg:umeDi.  it  ii  tm- 
poaiible  not  lo  be  delighted  with  the  cleamen  and  force  ol  the  ititemcnt. 
Hierc  are  few  of  hit  unaller  productioni  ihatahow  the  great  ran^  of  Johiaan'a 
capacity  in  a  more  ibiltiiig  lighl>— Edin.  Review,  October,  1309.  p.  1T&— Ed. 
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A  COMPLETE  VINDICATION 

LICENSERS  OF  THE  STAGE,    ' 

MALICIOUS  AND  SCANDALOUS  ASPERSIONS 
MR.  BROOKE. 

OF  OUBTAVUe  VASA; 


BY  AN   IHPAailAL  BAND.* 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  the  writers  of  all  parties,  that 
few  crimes  are  equal,  in  (heir  decree  of  guilt,  to  that  of 
calomiiiating  a  good  and  gentle,  or  defending  a  wicked  and 
oppressive  admioistratioo. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  the  ntmost  satisfacUoo  of  mind,  that 
I  reflect  how  often  I  have  employed  my  pen  in  vindication 
of  the  present  ministry,  and  their  dependants  and  ad-  - 
hereots ;  how  often  I  have  detected  the  specious  fallacies  of 
the  advocates  for  independence ;  how  often  I  have  softened 
the  obstinacy  of  patriotism ;  and  how  often  triumphed  over 
(he  clamour  of  opposition. 

I  have,  indeed,  observed  but  one  set  of  men,  upon 
>vfaom  all  my  arguments  have  been  thrown  away ;  whom 
neither  flattery  can  draw  to  compliance,  nor  threats  reduce 
to  submission ;  and  who  have,  notwithstaudiog  all  expe- 
dients that  either  inveDtiou  or  experience  could  suf^st, 

■  Thi*  adminble  pitce  of  iroay  tut  fini  printed  in  the  ytv  1739.     A  com- 
puisoD  of  iu  ttucutic  slrokca  wilh  the  terioiu  aigameDU  of  lord  Chesterfield's 
'  i^eecb  in  Ike  house  of  lorda  againit  the  bill  fbi  liceruing  the  stage,  will  be  both 
amuiiBgaad  imiraciive. — Ed. 
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coDtinaed  to  exert  their  abilities  in  a  vi^roua  and  con- 
staot  opposition  of  all  our  measures. 

The  unaccoantable  behavioor  of  these  men,  the  enthn- 
siastick  resolution  with  which,  after  a  hundred  successive 
defeats,  they  still  renewed  their  attacks;  the  spirit  with 
which  they  continued  to  repeat  their  ar^ments  in  the  se- 
nate, thongh  they  found  a  majority  determined  to  condemn 
them ;  4bd  the  inflexibility  with  which  they  rejected  all 
offers  of  places  and  preferments,  at  last  excited  my  curio- 
sity so  far,  that  I  applied  myself  to  inquire,  with  great  dili- 
gence, into  the  real  motives  of  their  conduct,  and  to  dis- 
cover what  principle  it  was  that  bad  force  to  inspire  such 
'  unextiogaishable  zeal,  and  to  animate  such  unwearied 
efforts. 

For  this  reason  I  attempted  to  cultivate  a  nearer  ac- 
quaintance with  some  of  the  chiefs  of  that  par^,  and  ima- 
gined that  it  would  be  necessary,  for  some  time,  to  dissemble 
my  sentiments,  that  I  might  learn  theirs. 

Dissimulation,  to  a  true  poUtician,  is  not  difficult,  and, 
therefore,  I  readily  assumed  the  character  of  a  proselyte ; 
but  found,  that  their  principle  of  action  was  no  other,  than 
that  which  they  make  no  scruple  of  avowing  in  the  most 
pnblick  manner,  notwithstanding  the  contempt  and  ridicule 
to  which  it  every  day  exposes  them,  and  the  loss  of  those 
honours  and  profits  from  which  it  excludes  them. 

This  wild  passion,  or  principle,  is  a  kind  of  fanaticism 
by  which  they  distinguish  those  of  their  own  party,  and 
which  they  look  apon  as  a  certain  indication  of  a  great 
mind.  We  have  no  name  for  it  at  court ;  but,  aAiong  them- 
selves, they  term  it  by  a  kind  of  cant  phrase,  "  a  regard 
for  posterity." 

This  passion  seems  to  predominate  in  all  their  conduct, 
to  regulate  every  action  of  their  lives,  and  sentiment  of 

their  minds :  I  have  heard  L and  P — *,  when  they 

have  made  a  vigorous  opposition,  or  blasted  tbe  blossom  of 
some  ministerial  scheme,  cry  out,  in  the  height  of  their  ex- 

•  LyitelloD  and  I'itt. 
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nltations,  "  Hiu  will  deserve  the  thanks  of  posterity !" 
And  when  their  adversarieg,  as  it  macb  more  frequently  falls 
oat.'hsTe  oatmimbered  and  orertbrown  them,  they  will 
say,  with  an  air  of  revenge  and  a  kind  of  gloomy  triumph, 
"  Posterity  will  corse  yoa  for  this." 

It  is  common  among  men,  nnder  the  inflneoce  of  any 
kind  of  phrensy,  to  believe  that  all  the  world  has  the  same 
odd  notions  that  disorder  their  own  imaginations.  Did 
these  unhappy  men,  tibese  deluded  patriots,  know  how  little 
we  are  ctmcemed  about  posterity,  they  would  never  at- 
tempt to  fright  us  with  their  corses,  or  tempt  us  to  a  ne- 
glect of  oar  own  interest  by  a  prospect  of  their  gratitude. 

But  so  strong  is  their  infatuation,  that  they  seem  to  have 
foi^tten  even  the  primary  law  of  self-preservation ;  for 
they  sacrifice,  without  scruple,  every  flattering  hope,  every 
darling  enjoyment,  and  every  satisfaction  of  life,  to  this 
ruling  passion,  and  appear,  in  every  step,  to  consult  not 
so  much  their  own  advantage,  as  that  of  posterity. 

Strange  delusion !  that  can  confine  all  their  thooghts  to 
a  raoe  of  men  whom  they  neither  know,  nor  can  know ; 
from  whom  nothing  is  to  be  feared,  nor  any  thing  expected ; 
who  cannot  even  bribe  a  special  jury,  nor  have  so  much  as 
a  single  riband  to  bestow. 

Tbb  fondness  for  posterity  is  a  kind  of  madness  which 
at  Rome  was  once  almost  epidemical,  and  infected  even 
the  women  and  the  children.  It  reigned  there  till  the  en- 
tire destruction  of  Carthage ;  after  which  it  began  to  be 
less  general,  and  in  a  few  years  afterwards  a  remedy  was 
discovered,  by  wbich  it  was  almost  entirely  extinguisbed. 

Id  England  it  never  prevailed  in  any  such  degree ;  some 
few  of  the  ancient  barons  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  dis- 
ordered by  it ;  but  the  contagion  has  been,  for  the  most 
part,  timely  checked,  and  our  ladies  have  been  generally 
free. 

But  there  has  been,  in  every  age,  a  set  of  men,  much  ad- 
mired and  reverenced,  who  have  afiected  to  be  always  talk- 
ing of  posterity,  and  have  laid  oat  tbeir  lives  upon  the  com- 
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posiliou  of  poems,  for  the  sake  of  being  applauded  by  thia 
imaginary  generation. 

The  present  poeta  I  reckon  amongst  the  most  iaexomble 
enemies  of  our  most  excellent  ministry,  and  much  doubt 
whether  any  method  will  effect  the  core  of  a  distemper, 
which,  in  this  class  of  men,  may  be  termed,  not  an  acci- 
dental disease,  but  a  defect  in  their  original  frame  and 
constitution. 

Mr.  Brook^  a  name  I  mention  with  all  the  detestation 
suitable  to  my  character,  conld  not  forbear  disoovering  this 
depravity  of  his  mind  in  his  very  prologue,  which  is  filled 
with  seotimeots  so  wild,  and  so  much  unheard  of  amon^ 
those  who  frequent  levees  and  courts,  that  I  much  doubt, 
whether  the  zealous  licenser  proceeded  any  further  in  his 
examination  of  his  performance. 

He  might  easily  perceive  that  a  man, 

who  bide  hU  moral  beun  through  tvtxj  agt, 
was  too  much  a  bigot  to  exploded  notions,  to  compose  a 
play  which  he  could  license  without  manifest  hazard  of  his 
office,  a  hazard  which  no  man  would  incur  untainted  with 
the  love  of  posterity. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  that  an  author,  wholly 
possessed  fay  this  passion,  should  vent  his  resentment  for 
the  licenser's  just  refusal,  in  virulent  advertisements,  inso- 
lent complaints,  and  scurrilous  assertions  of  his  rights  and 
privileges,  and  proceed,  in  defiance  of  authority,  to  solicit  a 
subscription. 

This  temper,  which  I  have  been  describing,  is  almost 
always  complicated  with  ideas  of  the  high  prerogatives 
of  human  nature,  of  a  sacred  unalienable  birthright,  which 
no  man  has  conferred  upon  uf,  and  which  neither  kings 
can  take,  nor  senates  give  away;  which  we  may  justly 
assert  whenever  and  by  whomsoever  it  is  attacked ;  and 
which,  if  ever  it  should  happen  to  be  lost,  we  may  take  the 
first  opportunity  to  recover. 

The  natural  cfwsequence  of  these  chimeras  is  contempt , 
of  authority,  and  an  irreverence  for  any  superiority  bat 
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what  is  founded  upon  merit ;  and  their  notions  of  merit  are 
very  peculiar,  for  it  is  among  them  no  great  proof  of  merit 
to  be  wealthy  and  powerful,  to  wear  a  garter  or  a  star,  to 
command  a  regiment  or  a  senate,  to  have  the  ear  of  the 
minister  or  of  the  king,  or  to  possess  any  of  those  virtues 
and  ezcelleocies,  which,  among  us,  entitle  a  man  to  little 
less  than  worship  and  prostration. 

We  may,  therefore,  easily  conceive  that  Mr.  Brooke 
thought  himself  entitled  to  be  impoTtuoato  for  a  license, 
because,  in  his  own  opinion,  be  deserved  one,  and  to  com- 
plain thus  loudly  at  the  repulse  he  met  with. 

His  complaints  will  have,  I  hope,  but  little  weight  with 
the  publick ;  since  the  opinions  of  the  seel  in  which  he  is  en- 
listed are  exposed,  and  shown  to  be  evidently  and  demon- 
strably opposite  to  that  system  of  subordination  and  de- 
pendence, to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  present  tran- 
quillity of  the  nation,  and  that  cheerfulness  and  readiness 
vdth  which  the  two  houses  concur  in  all  our  designs. 

I  shall,  however,  to  silence  him  entirely,  or  at  least  to 
show  those  (d*  onr  party  that  he  ought  to  be  silent,  consi- 
der singly  every  instance  of  hardship  and  oppression  which 
he  lias  dared  to  publish  in  the  papers,  and  to  publish  in 
such  a  manner,  that  I  hope  no  man  will  condemn  me  for 
want  of  candour  in  becoming  an  advocate  for  the  ministry, 
if  I  can  consider  his  advertisements  as  nothing  less  than 
AN   APPEAL   TO   HIS   COUNTRY. 

Let  me  be  forgiven  if  I  cannot  speak  with  temper  of 
such  insolence  as  this :  is  a  man  without  title,  pension,  or 
place,  to  suspect  the  impartiality  or  the  judgment  of  those 
who  are  entrosted  with  the  administration  of  publick  affairs? 
Is  he,  when  the  law  is  not  strictly  observed  in  regard  to 
him,  to  think  himself  aggrieved,  to  tell  bis  sentiments  in 
print,  assert  his  claim  to  better  usage,  and  fly  for  redress 
to  another  tribunal  ? 

If  such  practices  are  permitted,  I  will  not  venture  to 
foretell  the  effects  of  them ;  the  ministry  may  soon  be  con- 
'  vinced,  that  such  sufferers  will  find  compassion,  and  that 
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it  is  safer  not  to  bear  hard  apoB  tltem,  than  to  allov  them 
to  complain. 

The  power  of  licensing,  in  general,  being  firmly  estab- 
lished by  an  act  of  parliament,  onr  poet  has  not  attempted 
to  call  ia  question,  bnt  contents  himself  with  censoring 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  executed ;  so  that  I  am 
not  now  engaged  to  assert  the  licenser's  authority,  bnt  to 
defend  his  conduct 

"nie  poet  seems  to  think  himself  aggrieved,  because 
the  licenser  kept  Ma  tragedy  in  bis  hands  one-and-twenty 
days,  whereas  the  law  allows  him  to  detain  it  only  four- 
teen. 

Where  will  the  insolence  of  the  malecootents  end?  Or 
how  are  such  unreasonable  expectations  possibly  to  be  sa* 
tiafied  ?  Was  it  ever  known  that  a  man  exalted  into  a  high 
station,  dismissed  a  suppliant  in  the  time  limited  by  law  ? 
Ought  not  Mr.  Brooke  to  think  himself  happy  that  bis  play 
was  not  detained  longer?  If  he  had  been  kept  a  year  in 
suspense,  what  redress  could  he  have  obtained  ?  Let  the 
poets  remember,  vhen  they  appear  before  the  licenser,  or 
his  deputy,  that  they  stand  at  the  tribunal,  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal  permitted,  and  where  nothing  will  so 
well  become  them  as  reverence  and  submission. 

Hr.  Brooke  mentions,  in  his  preface,  his  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  his  own  country :  had  he  extended  his  inquiries 
to  the  civil  law,  he  could  have  found  a  full  justification  of 
the  licenser's  conduct,  "  Boni  judicis  est  ampHare  suam 
anctoritatem." 

If  tlien  it  be  "  the  business  of  a  good  judge  to  enlarge 
his  aathority,"  was  it  not  in  the  licenser  the  utmoat  cle- 
mency and  forbearance,  to  extend  fourteen  days  only  to 
twenty-one  1 

I  suppose  this  great  man's  inclination  to  perform,  at  least, 
this  duty  of  a  good  judge,  is  not  questioned  by  any,  either 
of  his  friends  or  enemies.  I  may,  therefore,  ventttre  to 
hope,  that  he'  will  extend  liis  power  by  proper  degrees, 
and  that  I  shall  live  to  see  a  malecontent  writer  earnestly 
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soliciting  for  the  cop;  of  a  pUy,  which  he  had  delivered 
to  the  licenser  twenty  yean  before. 

"  I  waited,"  says  he,  "  often  on  the  licenser,  and  with 
the  utmost  importnniQr  entreated  an  answer."  Let  Mr. 
Brooke  consider,  whether  that  importani^  was  not  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  the  disappointment  Let  him  reflect  how 
much  more  decent  it  had  been  to  have  waited  the  leisure 
of  a  great  man,  than  to  have  pressed  upon  him  with  re- 
peated petitions,  and  to  have  intruded  upon  those  precious 
moments  which  he  has  dedicated  to  the  service  of  his 
country. 

Mr.  Brooke  was,  doubtless,  led  into  this  improper  man- 
ner of  acting,  by  an  erroneous  notion  diat  the  grant  of  a 
license  was  not  an  act  of  favour,  but  of  justice ;  a  mistake 
into  which  be  could  not  have  fallen,  but  from  a  supine 
inattention  to  the  design  of  the  statute,  which  was  only  to 
bring  poets  into  subjection  and  dependence,  not  to  encou- 
rage good  writers,  but  to  discourage  all. 

There  lies  no  obligation  upon  the  licenser  to  grant  his 
sanctioQ  to  a  play,  however  excellent ;  nor  can  Mr.  Brooke 
demand  any  reparation,  whatever  applause  his  perform- 
ance may  meet  with. 

Another  grievance  is,  that  the  licenser  assigned  no 
reason  for  his  refusal.  This  is  a  higher  strain  of  insolence 
than  any  of  the  former.  Is  it  for  a  poet  to  demand  a 
licenser's  reason  for  his  proceedings  1  Is  he  not  rather  to 
acqniesce  in  the  decision  of  authority,  and  conclude,  that 
there  are  reasons  which  he  cannot  comprehend  ? 

Unhappy  would  it  be  for  men  in  power,  were  they 
always  obliged  to  publish  the  motives  of  their  conduct. 
What  is  power,  but  the  liberty  of  acting  without  being  ac- 
countable? The  advocates  for  the  licensing  act  have 
alleged,  that  the  lord  chamberlain  has  always  had  au- 
thority to  prohibit  the  representation  of  a  play  for  just 
reasoDs.  Why  then  did  we  call  in  all  our  force  to  pro- 
cure an  act  of  parliament!  Was  it  to  enable  him  to  do 
what  he  has  always  done  I  to  confirm  an  authority  which 
no  man  attempted  to  impair,  or  pretended   to  dispute! 
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No,  certainl; :  our  inteatioii  -was  to  invest  him  with  new 
privileges,  and  to  empower  bim  to  do  that  without  reason, 
which  with  reason  he  could  do  before. 

We  have  found,  by  long  experience,  that  to  lie  nnder  a 
neceasitj  of  assigning  reasons,  is  very  troublesome,  and 
that  man;  an  excellent  design  has  miscarried  by  the  loss 
of  time  spent  unnecessarily  in  examining  reasons. 

Always  to  call  for  reasons,  and  always  to  reject  (hem, 
shows  a  atrau^e  degree  of  perverseness ;  yet,  such  is  the 
daily  behaviour  of  our  adversaries,  who  have  never  yet  been 
satisfied  with  any  reasons  that  have  been  offered  by  us. 

They  have  made  it  their  practice  to  demand,  once  a  year, 
the  reasons  for  which  we  maintain  a  standing  army. 

One  year  we  told  them  that  it  was  necessary,  because 
all  the  nations  round  us  were  involved  in  war ;  this  had 
no  effect  upon  them,  and,  therefore,  resolving  to  do  our 
utmost  for  their  satisfaction,  we  told  them,  the  next  year, 
that  it  was  necessary,  because  all  the  nations  round  ns 
were  at  peace. 

This  reason  finding  no  better  reception  than  the  other, 
we  had  recourse  to  our  apprehensions  of  an  invasion  from 
the  Pretender,  of  an  insurrection  in  favour  of  gin,  and  of 
a  general  disaffection  among  the  people. 

Bnt  as  they  continue  still  impenetrable,  and  oblige  ns 
still  to  assign  our  annual  reasons,  we  shall  spare  no  en- 
deavour to  procure  such  as  may  be  more  satisfactory  than 
any  of  the  former. 

The  reason  we  once  gave  for  bailding  barracks  was,  for 
fear  of  the  plague;  and  we  intend  next  year  to  propose 
the  augmentation  of  our  troops,  for  fear  of  a  famine. 

The  committee,  by  which  the  act  for  licensing  the  stage 
was  drawn  np,  had  too  long  known  the  inconvenienco  of 
giving  reasons,  and  were  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
characters  of  great  men,  to  lay  the  lord  chamberlain,  or 
his  deputy,  under  any  such  tormenting  obligation. 

Yet,  lest  Mr.  Brooke  should  imagine  that  a  license  was 
refused  him  without  just  reasons,  I  shall  condescend  to 
treat  him  with  more  r^ard  than  he  can  reasonably  expect, 
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and  point  out  such  aentimeuta,  an  not  only  justly  exposed 
bim  to  that  refnaal,  but  vould  have  provoked  any  ministry 
k»s  merciTuI  than  the  present,  to  have  inRieted  some 
heavier  penalties  upon  him. 

His  prologue  is  filled  withsnchinsiaaatioDs,  as  no  friend 
of  our  excellent  government  can  read  without  indigsation 
and  abhorrence,  and  cannot  but  be  omied  to  be  a  proper 
introduction  to  such  scenes,  as  seem  designed  to  kindle  in 
the  andiencea  flame  of  opposition,  patriotism,  pnblidk  spirit, 
and  independency ;  that  spirit  which  we  have  so  long  en- 
deavonred  to  snppressi  and  which  cannot  be  rerived  with- 
out tbe  entire  subversion  of  M  our  schemes. 

The  seditions  poet,  not  content  with  making  an  open 
attack  upon  us,  by  declaring,  in  plain  terms,  that  he  looks 
opoD  freedom  as  tbe  only  source  of  publick  happiness,  and 
national  security,  has  endeavoured  with  subtilty,  equal  to 
his  malice,  to  make  us  suspicious  of  our  firmest  friends,  to 
infect  our  eonsnltations  with  distrust,  and  to  ruin  us  by 
disuniting  us. 

This,  indeed,  will  not  be  easily  effected;  an  union  founded 
Upon  interest,  and  cemented  by  dependence,  is  naturally 
lasting ;  but  confederacies  which  owe  their  rise  to  virtue,  or 
mere  conformity  of  sentiments,  are  quickly  dissolved,  since 
no  individual  has  any  thing  either  to  hope  or  fear  for  him- 
self, and  p[iblick  spirit  is  generally  too  weak  to  combat 
with  private  passions. 

The  poet  has,  however,  attempted  to  weaken  our  com- 
bination by  an  artful  and  sly  assertion,  which,  if  suffered 
to  remain  unconfuted,  may  operate,  by  degrees,  upon  our 
minds,  in  the  days  of  leisure  and  retirement,  which  are  now 
approaching,  and,  perhaps,  fill  us  with  such  surmises  as  may 
at  least  very  much  embarrass  our  aflairs. 

The  law  by  which  the  Swedes  justified  their  opposition 
to  tiie  encroachments  of  the  king  of  Denmal^,  he  not  only 
calls 

Grtkl  Ntlura't  Uw,  Ihc  hw  within  the  brei^t, 
but  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  it  is 

stamp'd  by  huTen  apon  th'  unleller'd  mind. 
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B_v  which  he  evidently  intends  to  insinuate  »  maxim,  which 
is,  I  hope,  a»  false  as  it  is  pernicious,  that  men  are  na- 
turally Ibnd  of  liberty  till  those  nnborn  ideas  and  desires 
are  effaced  by  literature. 

The  author,  if  he  be  not  a  man  roewedup  iu  his  solitary 
study,  and  entirely  unacquainted  with  theconduct  of  the 
present  ministry,  must  Icuow  that  we  have  hitherto  acted 
tipon  different  principles.  We  have  always  regarded  let- 
ters as  great  obstructions  to  our  scheme  of  suhordinatioa, 
and  have,  therefore,  when  we  have  heard  of  any  man  re- 
markably unlettered,  carefully  noted  him  down,  as  the  most 
proper  person  for  any  employments  of  trust  or  hotwur, 
and  considered  him  as  a  man,  in  whom  we  could  safely  re- 
pose our  most  important  sevrets. 

From  among  the  uneducated  and  unlettered,  we  have 
chosen  not  only  our  ambassadors  and  other  negotiators, 
but  even  our  journalists  and  pamphleteers ;  nor  have  we 
badiany  reason  to  change  our  measures,  or  to  repent  of 
the  confidence  which  we  have  placed  in  ignorance. 
Are  we  now,  therefore,  to  be  told,  that  this  law  is 
Wanp'd  Dpoa  Ih'  nnlener'd  niiid  T 

Are  we  to  suspect  our  placemen,  our  pensioners,  our  ge- 
nerals, our  lawyers,  our  best  friends  in  both  houses,  all 
our  adherents  among  the  atheists  and  infidels,  and  our 
very  gazetteers,  clerks,  and  court-pages,  as  friends  to  inde- 
pendency ?  Doubtless  this  is  the  tendency  of  his  assertion, 
but  we  have  known  them  too  long  to  be  thus  imposed  upon : 
the  unlettered  have  been  our  warmest  and  most  constant 
defenders;  nor  have  we  omitted  any  thing  to  deserve  their 
favour,  but  have  always  endeavoured  to  raise  their  repu- 
tation, extend  their  influence,  and  increase  their  number. 
In  his  first  act  he  abounds  with  sentiments  very  incon- 
sistent with  the  ends  for  which  the  power  of  licensing  was 
granted ;  to  enumerate  them  all  would  be  to  transcribe  a 
great  part  of  his  play,  a  task  which  I  shall  very  willingly 
leave  to  others,  who,  though  true  friends  to  (he  govern- 
ment, are  not  inflamed  with  zeal  so  fiery  and  impatient  as 
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mine,  and,  therefore,  do  not  feel  the  saiae  emotioiis  of  mge 
a»d  resentmeDt  at  the  n^t  of  tboae  infamom  pas§ii^B,  in 
which  venality  and  dependence  are  represented,  as  mean 
in  themselves,  uid  prodactive  of  remorse  and  infelicity. 

One  line,  which  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  erased  from 
every  copy,  by  a  special  apt  of  parliament,  is  meationed  by 
Anderson,  as  prononnced  by  the  hero  in  his  sleep, 

O  Swfdm !  O  my  countrj  !  jel  I'U  »a»e  th«- 
This  line  I  have  reason  to  believe  thrown  out  as  a  kind  of 
a  watchword  for  the  opposing  faction,  who,  when  they 
meet  in  their  seditious  assemblies,,  have  been  observed  to 
lay  their  hands  upon  their  breasts,  and  cry  out,  with  great 
vehemence  of  accent, 

OB *!  Omycouniiy!  yet  I'll  »ave  ihee. 

In  the  second  scene  he  endeavoan  to  fix  epithets  of 
contempt  npon  those  passions  and  desires,  which  have  been 
always  found  most  useliil  to  the  ministry,  and  most  opp»- 
site  to  the  spirit  of  independency. 

Base  Feir,  the  luioeu  of  lust,  grosi  &ppcVita, 

Tiieat  ue  th«  Iwldais,  and  die  groy'Uag  fbotiliMl 

From  wlience  the  tytant  rises- 

Secure  and  sceptei'd  in  the  soul's  servility. 

He  has  debauched  the  geaius  o(  oiv  country. 

And  rides  tshnnphant,  while  ber  eaptiTe  ions 

Await  his  nod,  the  vlkes  slaies  of  pleaanre , 

Oi  fetter'd  in  their  fein. 

Thus  is  that  decent  submission  to  our  siiperiours,  and  that 
proper  awe  of  anthority  which  we  are  taught  in  courts, 
termed  base  fear  and  the  servility  of  the  soul.  Thus  ai« 
those  gaieties  and  enjoyments,  those  el^^t  amusements 
and  lolKng  pleasures,  which  the  followers  of  a  court  are 
blessed  with,  as  the  just  rewards  of  their  attendance  and 
sobmissioo,  degraded  to  Inst,  grossness,  and  debauchery. 
The  author  ought  to  be  told,  that  courts  are  not  to  be  men- 
tioned  with  so  Kttle  ceremony,  and  that  though  gallantries. 
and  amours  are  admitted  there,  it  is  almost  treason  to  sup- 
pose ^m  infected  with  debauchery  or  Inst. 

■>  Britain 
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It  is  obgervable,  that,  when  this  hatefnl  writer  has  con- 
ceived an;  thou^t  of  an  uncommon  mali^ity,  a  thought 
which  tends,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  to  excite  the  love 
of  liberty,  animate  the  heat  of  patriotism,  or  degrade  the 
majes^  of  kin^,  he  takei  care  to  pat  it  in  the  mouth  of 
his  hero,  that  it  may  be  more  forcibly  impressed  upon  his- 
reader.    Thns  Gnstarus,  speaking  of  his  tatters,  cries  out, 

— Ye«,  my  Aniit, 


Bejond  the  iweepiag  of  tbe  pniudeil  f  r 

That  tli'dei  «  moauch'i  heel,  I  pciic  Iheac  ireedi  ; 

For  the;  tut  ucred  to  my  country**  freedom. 

Here  this  ahaiidbned  son  of  liberty  makes  a  full  discovery 
of  his  execrable  principles,  the  tatters  of  Gustavus,  the 
usual  dress  of  the  assertors  of  these  doctrines,  are  of  more 
divinity,  because  they  are  sacred  to  freedom,  than  the 
mimptuoos  and  ma^ificent  robes  of  regality  itself.  Such 
sentiments  are  truly  detestable,  nor  could  any  thing  be  an 
aggravation  of  the  author's  guilt,  except  his  ludicrous  man- 
ner of  mentioning  a  monarch. 

The  heel  of  a  monarch,  or  even  the  print  of  his  heel,  is 
B  thing  too  venerable  and  sacred  to  be  treated  with  such 
levity,  and  placed  in  contrast  with  rags  and  poverty.  He, 
that  will  speak  contemptuously  of  the  heel  of  a  monarch, 
will,  whenever  he  can  with  security,  speak  contemptuous); 
of  his  bead. 

These  are  (be  most  glaring  passages  which  have  oc- 
cnrred,  in  the  perusal  of  the  first  pages ;  my  indignation 
will  not  suffer  me  to  proceed  farther,  and  I  think  much 
better  of  the  licenser,  than  to  believe  he  went  so  far. 

In  the  few  remarks  which  I  have  set  down,  the  reader 
will  easily  observe,  that  I  have  strained  no  expression  be- 
yond its  natural  import,  and  have  divested  myself  of  ^1 
heat,  partiality,  and  prejudice.  ^ 

So  far,  therefore,  is  Mr,  Brooke  from  having  received 
any  hard  or  unwarrantable  treatment,  that  the  licenser 
has  only  acted  in  pursuance  of  that  law  to  which  he  owes 
his  power;  a  law,  which  every  admirer  of  the  administration 
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must  own-to  be  very  necessary,  and  to  have  produce^d  very 
salutary  effects. 

I  am,  indeed,  surprised  that  this  gveet  office  is  not 
drawn  oot  ioto  a  longer  series  of  deputations;  flisce  it 
m^bt  afford  a  gainful  aud  reputable  emirioynient  to  a 
great  nnmber  of  the  friends  of  tbe  gOTenunent ;  and,  I 
should  think,  instead  of  having  immediato  recourse  to  the 
deiinty-licenser  himself,  it  might  be  sufficient  honour  for 
any  poet,  except  the  laureate,  to  stand  bareheaded  in  the 
presence  of  the  deputy  of  the  deputy's  deputy  in  the  Jiine- 
feenth  subordinatioD. 

Such  a  number  cannot  but  be  thought  necessary,  if  we 
take  into  consideration  the  great  work  of  drawing  np  an 
index  expni^torins  to  all  the  old  plays ;  which  is,  I  hope, 
already  undertaken,  or,  if  it  has  been  hitherto  unhappily 
neglected,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  recommend. 

The  productions  of  our  old  poets  are  crowded  with  pas- 
sages very  unfit  for  the  ears  of  an  English  audience,  end 
which  cannot  be  pronounced  without  irritating  the  minds 
of  the  people. 

.  Tliis  censure  I  do  not  confine  to  those  lines  in  which  Ht 
berty,  natural  equality,  wicked  ministers,  deluded  kings, 
mean  arts  of  oegotiatioD,  venal  senates,  mercenary  troops, 
oppressive  officers,  servile  and  exorbitant  taxes,  universal 
corruption,  the  lu^^^uries  of  a  court,  the  miaeiies.of  the 
people,  the  decline  of  trade,  or  the  happiness  of  indepen- 
dency, are  directly  mentioned.  These  are .  such  glaring 
passages,  as  cannot  be  suffered  to  pass  without  the  most 
supine  and  criminal  negligence.  I  hope  the  vigitaoce  of 
the  licensers  will  extend  to  all  such  speeches  and  .solilo- 
quies as  tend  to  recommend  the  pleasures  of  virtue,  the 
tranquillity  of  an  uncoTTupted  head,  and  the  satisfactions  of 
conscious  innocence ;  for  though  such  strokes  as  these  do 
not  appear  to  a  common  eye  to  threaten  any  danger  to  the 
government,  yet  it  u  well  known  to  more  penetrating  ob- 
servers, that  they  have  such  conseqtiences  as  cannot  be  too 
diligenUy  obviated,  or  too  cautiously  avoided. 
.    A  man,  who  becomes  once  enamoured  of  the  ch(H-nis  of 
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rirtne,  is  apt  to  be  very  Uttl«  concerned  about  the  acqni- 
mtion  of  wealth  or  titles,  and  is,  therefore,  not  easily  iu^ 
dnced  to  act  in  a  manner  contrary  to  his  rea]  sentiments, 
or  to  Tote  at  the  word  of  oommaDd ;  by  contractiog  bis 
desires,  and  re^latiD^  his  aj^ietites,  he  waots  mnch  leu 
than  other  men;  and  every  one  Versed  in  the  arts  of  ^ 
vernment  can  tell,  that  men  are  more  easily  influenced,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  more  necessitons. 

This  is  not  the  only  reaaon  why  virtue  should  not  to- 
eeive  too  much  countenance  from  a  licensed  sta^ ;  her 
admirers  and  followers  are  not  only  naturally  independent, 
bnt  leam  such  an  nniform  and  consistent  manner  of  speak- 
ing and  acting,  that  they  frequently,  by  the  mere  force  of 
artless  honesty,  surmount  all  the  obstacles  which  subtilty 
and  politickB  can  throw  in  their  way,  and  obtain  their 
ends,  in  spite  of  the  most  profound  and  sagacious  ministry. 
Such,  then,  are  the  passages  to  be  expunged  by  the  li- 
censers :  in  many  parts,  indeed,  the  speeches  will  be  im* 
perfect,  and  the  action  appear  not  regularly  condncted, 
bnt  the  poet  laureate  may  easily  supply  these  vacuities, 
by  inserting  some  of  bis  own  verses  in  pruse  of  Wealth, 
luxury,  and  venality. 

But  alas !  all  tbo«e  pernicious  aeotimentl  which  we 
■hall  banish  frran  the  stage,  will  be  vented  from  die  press, 
and  more  studiously  read,  because  they  arc  prohibited. 

I  oaanot  bnt  earnestly  implore  the  fiiends  of  the  go- 
vernment to  leave  no  art  untried,  by  which  we  may  hope  t« 
succeed  in  our  design  of  extending  the  power  of  the  li- 
censer  to  the  press,  and  of  making  it. criminal  to  publish 
any  tiling  without  an  impkimatur. 

How  much  would  this  single  law  lighten  the  mighty  bur- 
den of  state  affairs  !  With  how  much  security  might  out 
ministers  enjoy  their  honours,  their  places,  their  reputatinnsi 
and  their  admirers,  could  they  once  goppress  those  ma- 
licious invectives  which  are,  at  present,  so  industriously  pro- 
pagated, and  so  eagerly  read ;  could  they  hinder  any  ar- 
guments but  their  own  from  coming  to  the  ears  of  the 
people,  and  stop  effectually  the  voice  of  cavil  and  inquiry ! 
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I  cannot  but  indulge  myself  a  little  while,  by  dwelling 
(Ml  this  pleaaing  scene,  and  imagining  those  halcyon  days, 
in  which  no  politicks  shall  be  read  bat  tfaose  of  the  Gazet- 
teer, nor  any  poetry  but  that  of  the  laureate ;  when  we 
shall  hear  of  nothing  but  the  successful  negotiations  of 
oar  ministers,  and  the  great  actions  of -t 

How  much  happier  would  this  state  be,  than  those  per- 
petual jealousies  and  contentions  which  are  inseparable 
from  knowledge  and  liberty,  and -which  have,  fm-  many 
years,  kept  this  nation  in  perpetual  commotions ! 

Bat  these  are  times,  rather  to  be  wished  for  than  ex- 
pected, for  such  is  the  nature  of  our  unquiet  countrymen,- 
that,  if  they  are  not  admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  afi^rs. 
they  are  always  suspecting  their  govemours  of  designs  pre- 
judicial to  ^ir  interest ;  they  have  not  the  least  notion 
of  the  pleasing  tranquillity  of  ignorance,  nor  can  be  brou^t 
to  imagine,  that  they  are  kept  in  the  dark,  lest  too  mucb 
light  should  hurt  their  eyes.  They  have  long  claimed  u 
right  of  directing  their  snperiours,  and  are  exasperated  al> 
the  least  mention  of  secrets  of  state. 

This  temper  makes  them  very  readily  encourage  -any 
writer  or  printer,  who,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life  or  fortune,* 
will  give  them  any  information :  and,  whHe  this  humour  ' 
prevails,  there  never  will  be  wanting  some  daring  adven- 
turer who  will  write  in  defence  of  liberty,  and.  some  zea- 
lous or  avaricious  printer  who  will  disperse  his  papers. 

It  haa  never  yet  been  found  that  any  power, 'however  vi-' 
gilaht  or  despotick,  has  been  able  to  prevent  the  publication 
of  seditious  journals,  ballads,  essays,  and  dissertations; 
"  Considerations  on  the  present  state  <^  afiturs,"  and 
"  Enquiries  into  the  conduct  of  the  administration'." 

Yet  I  must  confess,  that,  considering  the  success  with 
which  the  present  ministry  has  hitherto  proceeded  in  their 
attempts  to  drive  out  -of  the  world  the  old  prejudices  of 
patriotism  and  pablick  spirit,  I  cannot  but  entertain  some 
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bopes,  that  what  has  been  m  often  attempted  bj  their  pre- 
decewors,  is  reseired  to  be  accomplidied  b;  their  »i^>eri- 
our  abilities. 

If  I  might  presume  to  advise  them  upon  this  great 
affair,  I  tlioald  dissuade  them  from  any  direct  attempt 
upon  the  liberty  of  tbe  prnss,  which  is  the  darling  of  the 
common  people,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  attacked  witli- 
oot  imnwdiiite  danger.  They  may  proceed  by  a  more 
sore  and  nlent  way,  and  attain  tbe  desired  end  without 
noise,  detraction,  or  oppression. 

There  are  scattered  over  this  kingdom  several  little 
seminaries,  in  which  the  lower  ranks  of  people,  and  the 
youngest  sons  nf  our  nobility  and  gentry  are  taught,  from 
their  earliest  infancy,  the  pernicious  arts  of  spelling  and 
reading,  which  they  afterwards  ocmtinae  to  practise,  very 
much  to  tbe  disturbance  of  their  own  quiet,  and  the  inter- 
ruption of  ministerial  measures. 

These  semintuies  may,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  be,  at 
once,  suppressed ;  and  that  our  posterity  be  deprived  of  all 
means  of  reviving  this  corrupt  method  of  education,  it  may 
be  made  felony  to  teach  to  read  without  a  license  from  the 
lord  chamberlain.  ' 

This  expedient,  which  I  hope  will  be  earefuUy  concealed 
from  the  vulgar,  must  infallibly  answer  the  great  end  pro- 
posed by  it,  and  set  tbe  power  of  the  court  not  only  above 
the  insults  of  the  poets,  but,  iq  a  short  time,  above  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  against  tbem.  The  licenser,  having 
his  authority  thus  extended,  will,  iu  time,  enjoy  the  title  and 
the  salary  without  the  trouble  of  exercising  his  power,  and 
the  nation  will  rest,  at  length,  in  ignorance  and  peace. 
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Thb  usual  deaign  of  addressea  of  this  sort  is  to.  implore 
the  candour  of  the  pnbliok :  we  have  always  had  the  more 
pleasiDj;  province  of  returning  thanks,  and  making  our  ac- 
knowledgments for  the  kind  acceptance  which  our  monthly 
collections  hare  met  with. 

This,  it  seems,  did  not  soGSciently  appear  from  the  ou- 
merons  sale  and  repeated  impressions  of  our  books,  which 
have^  at  once,  exceeded  our  merit  and  our  expectation ;  but 
have  been  still  more  plainly  attested  by  the  clamours,  rage, 
and  calumnies  of  our  competitors,  of  whom  we  have  seldom 
tdteu  any  notice,  not  only  because  it  is  cruelty  to  insnlt 
the  depressed,  and  folly  to  engage  with  desperation,  but 
because  we  consider  all  their  outcries,  menaces,  and 
boasts,  as  nothing  more  than  advertisements  in  oar  favour, 
being  evidently  drawn  up  with  the  bitterness  of  baffled 
malice  and  disappointed  hope ;  and  almost  discovering,  in 
plain  terms,  that  the  unhappy  anthers  have  seventy  thou- 
sand London  Magazines  mouldering  in  their  warehouses, 
returned  from-  ail  parts  of  the  kingdom,  unsold,  unread, 
and  disregarded. 

Onr  obligations  for  the  encouragement  we  have  so  long 
continued  to  receive,  are  so  much  (he  greater,  as  no  arti- 
fices have  been  omitted  to  supplant  us.  Our  adversaries 
cannot  be  denied  the  praise  of  industry ;  how  far  they  can 
be  celebrated  for  an  honest  industry,  we  leave  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  publick,  and  even  of  their  brethren,  the  bbok^. 
sellers,  not  including  those  whose  advertisements  they  ob- 
literated to  paste  their  inveotives  in  our  book. 

The  success  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  has  ^ven 
rise  to  almost  twenty  imitations  of  it,  which  are  either  ^1 
dead,  or  very  little  regarded  by  the  world.  Before  wo 
had  published  sixteen  months,  we  met  with  such  a  general 
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approbatioD,  that  a  knot  of  enterprising  geoJuses,  and  sa- 
gacious inventors,  assembled  from  all  puts  of  the  town, 
agreed,  with  an  nnanimitjr  natural  to  understandings  of  the 
same  size,  to  seize  upon  our  whole  plan,  without  changing 
even  the  title.  Some  weak  objections  were,  indeed,  made 
by  one  of  them  against  the  degi^,  as  having  an  air  of 
servility,  dishonesty,  and  piracy ;  but  it  was  concluded 
that  all  these  imputations  might  be  avoided  by  giving  the 
picture  of  St.  Paul's  instead  of  St.  John's  gate;  it  was, 
however,  thought  indispensably  necesswy  to  add,  printed 
in  St.  John's  street,  though  there  was  then  no  printing-' 
house  in  that  place. 

That  these  plagiaries  should,  aAer  having  thus  stolen 
their  whole  design  from  us,  charge  us  with  robbery,  on  any 
occasion,  is  a  degree  of  impudence  scarcely  to  be  matched, 
and  cerltunly  entitles  them  to  the  first  rank  among  false 
heroes.  We  have,  therefore,  inserted  their  names'*,  at 
length,  in  our  February  magazine,  p.  Gl ;  being  desirons 
that  every  man  should  enjoy  the  reputation  he  deserves. 

Another  etlack  has  been  made  upon  us  by  the  author 
of  Common  Sense,  an  adversary  equally  malicious  as  the 
former,  and  equally  despicable.  What  were  his  views,  or 
what  his  provocations,  we  know  not,  nor  have  thought  him 
considerable  enough  to  inqnire.  To  make  him  any  farther 
unswer  would  be  to  descend  too  low ;  but,  as  he  is  one  of 
those  happy  writers,  who  are  best  exposed  by  quoting, 
tkeit  own  words,  we  have  given  his  elegant  remarks  in 
our  magazine  for  December,  where  the  reader  may  enter- 
tain himself,  at  hb  leisure,  with  an  agreeable  mizture  of 
scurrility  and  false  grammar. 

For  the  future,  we  shall  rarely  offend  him  by  adopting 
any  of  his  performances,  bemg  unwilling  to  prolong  the 
life  of  such  pieces  as  deserve  no  other  fate  than  to  be 
hissed,  torn,  and  forgotten.     However,  that  the  cariosity. 

^The  names  nr*  lliiis  inserled— •' Thp  jnu  and  (mi-nwf  C.  Ackem,  of  Swan- 
■11^,  {Hnaui;  Uic  jvliu  mil  griaroui  T.  (Jox,  uidcr  ihe  Ro^al  Etclmige ; 
tlie  tloqiunt  and  raurtlil  3.  CUik,  of  Duck-laoe  j  and  the  madttt,eUiil,  bwI 
JudiciButT.  Aitley,  ofSl.  Fuil'tChurcb-yatd,  bookacllera."— All  Ukbc  nunes 
gippuKd  in  the  title  of  tlie  Loudon  BJ^uinc,  begun  in  1T3'^. 
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of  our  readers  may  not  be  disappointed,  we  sbaW,  when- 
ever we  find  him  a  little  excelling  himself,  perhaps  print 
his  dissertations  upon  onr  blue  covers,  that  they  may  be 
looked  over,  and  stripped  off,  Tithont  disgracing  our  col- 
lection, or  swelling  our  vi^UBies. 

We  are  sorry  that,  by  inserting  some  of  his  essays,  we 
have  filled  the  head  of  this  petty  writer  with  idle  chimeras 
of  applause,  laurels  and  immortality,  nor  suspected  the 
bad  effect  of  our  regard  for  him,  till  we  saw,  in  the  post- 
script to  one  of  bis  [Mpers,  a  wild'  prediction  of  the  honours 
to  be  paid  him  by  future  ages.  Should  any  mention  of 
him  be  made,  or  his  writings,  by  posterity,  it  will,  probably, 
be  in  words  liie  these:  "  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
are  still  preserved  some  essays,  under  the  specious  and 
iavitiag  title  of  Common  Sense.  How  peters  of  so  little 
value  came  to  be  rescued  from  the  common  lot  of  dulness, 
we  are,  at  this  distance  of  time,  unable  to  conceive,  bat 
imagine,  that  personal  friendship  prevailed  with  Urban  to 
admit  them  in  opposition  to  his  judgment.  If  this  was  the 
reason,  he  met  afterwards  with  the  treatment  which  all 
deserve  who  patrorase  stupidity ;  for  the  writer,  instead 
of  acicnowledgmg  his  fovoars,  complains  of  injustice,  rob- 
bery, and  mutilation ;  bnt  complains  in  a  style  so  barbarous 
•ad  indecent,  as  sufficiently  confutes  his  own  calumnies." 
In  this  manner  must  this  author  expect  to  be  mentioned. 
But  of  him,  and  oar  other  adversaries,  we  beg  the  rea- 
der's pardon  for  baring  said  so  much.  We  hope  it  will 
be  remembered,  in  our  favour,  that  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  chastiae  issolMtce,  and  that  there  is  a  sort  of  men 
who  cannot  distinguish  between  forbearance,  and  coward- 
ice. 

■ConiDmi  ScDM  Journal,  piinlcd  by  Purwr  o!  WhiUfriars,  Much  11, 
1738.  "  I  nkke  m  4«(ibt  but  tSva  «oine  gnvc  biMoiitn,  (hne  or  Ttmr  haoilred 
jeais  hence,  has  deuiibed  lite  corruplioa.  tbr  bascDEai,  aod  the  Haltery  whicb 
men  run  into  in  these  times,  he  will  male  the  follnwine  obtcrvalion :— In  the 
year  1T3T,  a  crituin  unknown  author  pnbiished  a  writing  andtr  the  title  oF 
.ConiBOt)  Sewe;  Ihii  wrilii^  came  ogl  w»k)y,  in  little  deUtchntMUji,  aonHi 
ot  wliich  are  political,  aome  OHJial.  and  olhen  humorous.  Bjr  Iho  beat 
judgment  tbit  can  be  formed  of  a  work,  the  atyle  sod  lai^age  of  which  is 
bccone  w  obwlele  (bat  it  is  scarce  mlelligible,  it  aniwen  the  title  well,"  &c. 
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From  the  GeDlleman'i  M^uJoe.  Uu^,  1739. 


?  lot  cruder,  quod 

-         Ho«. 

Landat.  amtt,  canlat  noatro*  mea  Romft  libeUos, 
Ueque  udud  anum,  me  mamu  omnii  habet. 

Ecce  rubel  quidun,  pallel,  ilupel,  oscLtal,  odi[. 
Hoc  volo.  nunc  DobU  cumina  nostra  ptaceut.  Majitiil. 

It  is  plain  from  the  coDdnct  of  writers  of  the  first  class, 
that  they  have  esteemed  it  no  derogation  from  their  cha- 
racters to  defend  themselves  a^ost  the  censures  of  igao- 
ranee,  or  the  calumnies  of  envjr. 

.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  tliej  always  judged 
their  adversaries  worthy  of  a  formal  confntation;  but  they 
concluded  it  not  prudent  to  neglect  the  feeblest  attacks; 
they  knew  that  such  men  have  oftea  done  hurt,  who  had 
not  abilities  to  do  good ;  that  the  weakest  hand,  if  not 
timely  disarmed,  may  stab  a  hero  in  hu  sleep;  that  a 
worm,  however  small,  may  destroy  a  fleet  in  the  acorn ; 
and  that  citadels,  which  have  defied  armies,  have  been 
blown  up  by  rats. 

In  imitation  oT  these  great  examples,  we  think  it  not 
absolutely  needless  to  vindicate  ourselves  from  the  vim- 
lent  aspersions  of  the  Craftsman  and  Common  Sense ;  be- 
cause their  accusations,  though  entirely  gronndless,  and 
without  the  least  proof,  are  urged  with  an  air  of  confidence, 
which  the  unwary  may  mistake  for  conscioasness  of  truth. 
In  order  to  set  the  proceedings  of  these  calumniators  in 
a  proper  light,  it  is  necessary  to  inform  such  of  onr  readers, 
as  are  unacquainted  with  the  artifices  of  trade,  that  we 
originally  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  greatest  part  of 
the  booksellers  by  keeping  this  magazine  wholly  in  onr 
own  hands,  without  admitting  any  of  that  fraternity  into  a 
share  of  the  property.     For  nothing  is  more  criminal,  iq 
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the  opinion  of  man;  bf  them,  than  for  ao  antbor  to  enjoy 
more  advantage  from  his  own  works  than  they  are  dis- 
posed to  allow  him.  This  is  a  principle  ae  well  established 
amon^  them,  that  we  can  produce  some  who  threatened 
printers  with  their  highest  displeasure,  for  their  having 
dared  to  print  booka  for  those  that  wrote  them. 


This  was  the  first  ground  of  their  animosity,- which,  for 
some  time,  proceeded  no  farther  than  private  murmurs  and 
petty  discouragements.  At  length,  determining  to  be  no 
longer  debarred  from  a  share  in  so  beneficial  a  project,  a 
knot  of  them  combined  to  ieiee  onr  wbt^e  plan ;  and,  witii- 
out  the  least  attempt  to  vary  or  improve  it,  began,  with  the 
utmost  vigour  to  print  and  circulate  the  London  Maga^ne, 
with  such  success,  that  in  a  few  years,  while  we  were 
printing  the  fifth  edition  of  some  of  our  earliest  nnmbers, 
they  had  seventy  thousand  of  their  books  returned,  unsold, 
upon  their  hands. 

It  vaaAben  time  to  exert  their  utmost  efibrts  to  stop 
onr  progress,  and  nothing  was  to  be  left  unattempted  that 
interest  could  suggest.  It  will  be  easily  imagined,  that 
their  influence,  among  those  of  their  own  trade,  was  greater 
than  ours,  and  that  their  collections  were,  therefore,  more 
industriously  propagated  by  their  brethren ;  bat  this,  being 
the  natural  consequence  of  such  a  relation,  and,  therefore, 
excusable,  is  only  mentioned  to  show  the  disadvantages 
agmnst  which  we  are  obliged  to  struggle,  and,  to  convince 
the  reader,  Ibat  we  who  depend  so  entirely  upon  his  ap- 
probation, shall  omit  nothing  to  deserve  it. 

They  then  had  recourse  to  advertisements,  in  which 
they,  sometimes,  made  faint  attempts  to  be  witty,  and, 
sometimes,  were  content  with  being  merely  scurrilous; 
but,  finding  that  their  attacks,  while  we  had  an  opportuni^ 
of  returning  hostilities,  generally  procured  them  snch 
treatment  as  very  little  contributed  to  their  reputation, 
they  came,  at  last,  to  a  resoluUoD  of  excluding  us  from  the 
newspapers  in  which  they  have  any  inflaence:    by  this 
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means  they  can,  at  present,  inmit  us  with  impanitj,  and 
without  the  least  danf^  of  oonfutation. 

Their  last,  and,  indeed,  their  most  artAil  expedient,  has 
been  to  hire  and  incite  the  weekly  jonroalists  f^inst  na. 
The  firet  weak  attempt  was  made  by  the  Utiivenal  Spec- 
tator; but  this  we  took  not  the  least  notice  of,  as  we  did 
not  imagine  it  would  ever  come  to  the  knowled^  of  the 
publick. 

Whether  thnre  was  then  a  confederacy  between  this 
joiurnal  and  Common  Sense's,  as  at  present,  between  Cin»- 
mon  Sense  and  the  Craftaman ;  or  whether  imderstaBdings 
of  the  same  form  receive,  at  eertsin  times,  the  same  im- 
preasionH  from  the  planets,  I  know  not;  but  about  that 
time  war  was,  likewise,  declared  against  as  by  the  redoubted 
author  of  Common  Sense ;  an  advNsary  not  so  much  to  be 
dreaded  &r  bis  abilities,  as  for  the  title  of  Iuh  paper,  behind 
which  he  has  the  art  of  sheltering  himself  in  perfect  secn- 
rity.  He  defeats  alt  his  enemies  by  calling  them  "  ene- 
mies to  common  sense,"  and  silences  the  strongest  objec- 
tions and  the  clearest  reasoniogs  by  assariag  his  readers 
that,  "  they  are  contrary  to  common  sense." 

I  must  confess,  to  the  immortal  honour  of  this  great 
writer,  that  I  can  remember  but  two  instances  of  a  geoius 
able  to  use  a  few  syllables  to  such  great  and  so  varrous 
purposes.  One  is,  the  old  man  in  Shadwell,  who  seems, 
by  long  time  and  experience,  to  have  attained  to  eqnal 
perfection  with  our  author;  for,  "  when  a  young  fellow 
began  to  prate  and  be  pert,"  says  he,  "  I  silenced '  him 
with  my  old  word,  Tace  is  Latin  for  a  candle." 

The  other,  who  seems  yet  more  to  resemble  this  writer, 
was  one  Goodman,  a  horsestealer,  who  being  asked,  after 
having  been  found  guilty  by  the  jury,  what  he  had  to  offer' 
to  prevent  sentence  of  death  from  being  passed  upon  him, 
did  not  attempt  to  extenuate  his  crime,  but  entreated  the 
judge  to  beware  of  hanging  a  Good  man. 

This  writer  we  dionght,  however  injndiciouely,  worthy, 
not  indeed  of  a  reply,  but  of  some  correction,  and  in  our 
magazine   for   December,  1738,  and  the  preface  to  the 
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Bnpplement,  treated  him  in  such  a  manner  us  be  does  not 
seem  inclined  to  forget. 

From  that  time,  losing  all  patience,  he  has  exhausted 
his  stores  of  scnnility  upon  na ;  but  our  readers  will  find, 
upon  consulting  the  passagen  above  mentioned,  thnt  he  has 
received  too  moch  provocation  to  be  admitted  as  an  im- 
partial critick. 

In  our  magazine  of  January,  p.  34,  we  made  a  remark 
upop  the  Craftsman,  and  in  p.  <),  dropped  some  general 
observations  upon  the  weekly  writers,  by  which  we  did  not 
expect  to  make  them  more  our  friends.  Nor,  indeed,  did 
we  imagine  that  this  would  have  inflamed  Caleb  to  so  high 
a  degree.  His  resentment  has  risen  so  much  above  the 
provocation,  that  we  cannot  bat  impute  it  more  to  what  he 
fears  than  what  he  hhs  felt.  He  has  seen  the  solecisms  of 
his  brother.  Common  Sense,  exposed,  and  remembers 
that, 

lus  m  agitnr,  paries  cum  proximui  ardet. 

He  imagines,  that  he  shall  soon  fall  under  the  same 
censure,  and  is  willing  that  our  criticisms  shall  bppear  ra- 
ther the  effects  of  onr  resentment  than  our  judgment. 

For  this  reason,  I  suppose,  (for  I  can  find  no  other,) 
be  has  joined  with  Common  Sense  to  charge  us  with  par- 
tiality,  and  to  recommend  the  London  Magazine,  as  drawn 
up  with  less  regard  to  interest  or  party.  A  favour,  which 
the  authors  of  that  collection  have  endeavoured  to  deserve 
from  them  by  the  most  servile  adulation. 

But,  as  we  have  a  higher  opinion  of  the  candour  o(  our 
readers,  than  to  believe  that  they  will  condemn  us  with- 
out examination,  or  give  up  their  right  of  judging  for 
themselves,  we  are  not  unconceraed  at  this  charge,  though 
the  most  atrocious  and  malignant  that  can  be  brought 
against  us.  We  entreat  only  to  be  compared  with  our 
rivals,  in  full  confidence,  that  not  only  our  innocence,  but 
our  superiority  will  appear^ 

'Tb«te  prehca  are  wriiun  with  tbu  wamUi  of  ual  which  cbu>cl<ru«* 
ail  Johunn't  cffaru  in  bet^f  of  his  rrienda.  He  <v«r  NiaiMd  ft  graiefiil  UDie 
of  th«  kindnn*  ibown  to  liim  b;  CaT«,  fait  earliett  ptlran  i  and,  when  migagtd 
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Mb.  vbban, 

Amono  the  principal  topicks  of  eonvenatioo  which 
now  furnish  the  places  of  Rssembly  with  amusement,  may 
be  justly  uumbered  ^e  fireworks,  which  are  advancing, 
by  snch  slow  degrees,  and  with  such  costly  preparation. 

The  first  reflection,  that  natnrally  arises,  is  upon  the 
ineqiiality  of  the  effect  to  the  canse.  Here  are  vast  sums 
expended,  many  hands,  and  some  heads,  employed,  from 
day  to  day,  and  from  mtmth  to  month ;  and  the  whole  na- 
tion is  filled  with  expectations,  by  delineations  and  narra* 
tives.  A.nd  in  what  is  all  this  to  end  Wn  a  building,  that  is 
to  attract  the  admiration  of  a^s?  in  a  bridge,  which  may 
facilitate  the  commerce  of  fntnre  generations  ?  in  a  work 
of  any  kind,  which  may  stand  as  the  model  of  beauty,  or 
the  pattern  of  virtue  ?  To  show  the  blessings  of  the  late 
change  of  our  state  **  by  any  monument  of  these  kinds, 
were  a  project  worthy  not  only  of  wealth,  and  power,  and 
greatness,  but  of  learning,  wisdom,  and  virtue.  Bat  no- 
thing of  this  kind  is  designed ;  nothing  more  is  projected. 
than  a  crowd,  a  shout,  and  a  blaze :  the  mighty  work  of 
artifke  and  contrivance  is  to  be  set  on  fire  for  no  other 


in  hii  uadertaJdngB,  he  regirdcd  Cave's  enenjia  ot  nppoun  i*  hix  own.  We 
cui  only  Ihni  vindiote  hit  contemplainia  releieiieea  to  the  Ukivk»ai  Sric- 
TATOa.  vhich,  though  hr  ioTciiaT  to  that  great  woii  vrhoie  dbbm  it  bean,  ii 
veij  reipectable  ;  nor,  on  aaj  other  coiuideralian,  can  we  accouat  fur  hU  de- 
rinoa  otCouKON  Srkii,  a  periodical,  enrichid  hj  the  conlributions  of  lord 
Cheitelfield  and  lord  Lyttelton  ;  or  of  the  Chaftumk,  ifbich  was  cotidncled 
hj  Amhunt,  the  abla  aoociatc  of  Baiingbroke  and  Pnltenej.  Neither  can 
we,  witboat  thai  conaideriiig  hit  relatiTe  •ilaalian,  acquit  Johtuoo  of  idcou. 
nitencj  in  hii  Uricturei,  who,  in  17(i6,  himidf  undeilook  (he  editonhip  of  the 
Ijraniay  SIaoaziiie.  a  work  which  might  be  viewed  a>  the  nuHt  formidable 
iiTal  of  the  Gnm-uaAii'g  Haoazine.  Hia  full  details  of  h!i  connexioD  with 
thi]  now  venerable  publicatimi  are  given  in  the  preface  to  the  iodci  of  that 
work,  publiihed  by  Hr.  Nieholi. — Ed. 

(  InHrtcd  in  the  Gentleman'i  Mtgaiine,  Jan.  1T49. 

■i  The  peace  of  Ail  la  Chapellr,  1748. 
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purpose  that  I  can  see,  than  to  afaow  how  idle  pTTotecfa- 
Dical  virtuosos  have  been  busy.  Four  hours  the  sun  will 
shine,  and  theq  fall  from  fais  orb,  and  lose  bis  memory  and 
bis  lustre  toother ;  the  spectators  will  disperse,  as  their 
inclinations  lead  them,  and  wonder  by  what  Strang  in- 
fatuation  they  had  been  drawn  together.  In  this  will  con- 
sist the  only  propriety  of  this  ^^sient  show,  that  it  will 
resemble  the  war  of  which  it  celebrates  the  period.  The 
powers  of  this  part  of  the  world,  after  long  preparations, 
deep  intrignea,  and  subtle  schemes,  have  set  Europe  in 
a  flame,  and,  after  having  gazed  awhile  at  their  fire- 
works, have  laid  themselves  down  where  they  rose,  to  in- 
quire for  what  they  have  been  contending. 

It  is  remarked,  likewise,  that  this  blaze,  so  trwisitory 
and  so  useless,  will  be  to  be  paid  for,  when  it  shines  no 
longer:  and  many  cannot  forbear  observing,  how  many 
lasting  advantages  might  be  purchased,  how  many  acres 
might  be  drained,  how  many  ways  repaired,  how  many 
debtors  might  be  released,  how  many  widows  and  orphans, 
whom  the  war  has  ruined,  might  be  relieved,  by  the  ex- 
pease  which  is  now  about  to  evaporate  in  smoke,  and  to 
be  scattered  in  rockets :  and  there  are  some  who  think  not 
only  reason,  but  humanity  offended,  by  such  a  trifling  pro- 
fusion, when  so  many  sailors  are  starving,  and  so  many 
churches  sinking  into  ruins. 

It  is  no  improper  inquiry,  by  whom  this  expense  is  at 
last  to  be  borne ;  for  certainly,  nothing  can  be  more  unrea- 
sonable than  to  tax  the  nation  for  a  blaze,  which  will  be 
extinguished  before  many  of  them  know  it  has  been 
lighted ;  nor  will  it  be  consistent  with  the  common  prac- 
tice, which  directs,  that  local  advantages  shall  be  procured 
at  the  expense  of  the  district  that  enjoys  them.  I  never 
found,  in  any  records,  that  any  town  petitioned  the  parlia- 
ment for  a  may-pole,  a  bull-ring,  or  a  skittle-ground ;  and, 
therefore,  I  should  think,  fireworks,  as  they  are  less  du- 
rable, and  less  useful,  have,  at  least,  as  little  claim  to  the 
publick  parse. 

The  fireworks  are,  I  suppose,  prepared,  and,  therefore. 
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it  i§  too  late  to  obviate  the  project ;  but  I  hope  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  great  is  not  so  finr  extingnished,  as  that  they 
cao,  for  their  diTenioo,  drun  a  nation  already  exhausted, 
and  make  us  pay  for  pictures  in  the  fire,  which  none  will 
have  the  poor  pleasure  of  beholding  but  themselTes. 


PROPOSALS  FOR  PRINTINO,  BY  SUfiSdUFTION, 

ESSAYS   IN   VERSE  AND   PROSE. 

BY  ANNA  WILLIAHS'. 

When  a  writer  of  my  sex  solicits  the  regard  of  the  pub- 
lick,  some  apology  seems  always  to  be  expected;  and  it 
is,  nnhappily,  too  much  in  my  power  to  satisfy  this  demand ; 
vince,  how  little  soever  I  may  be  qualified,  either  by  na- 
ture or  study,  for  furnishing  the  world  with  literary  enter- 
tainments, I  have  such  motives  for  venturing  my  little  per- 
formances into  the  light,  as  are  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  censure  of  arrogance,  and  to  turn  off  my  attention 
from  the  threats  of  criticism.  The  world  will,  perhaps,  be 
something  softened,  when  it  shall  be  known,  that  my  in- 
tention was  to  have  lived  by  means  more  suited  to  my 
ability,  from  which  being  now  cot  off  by  a  total  privation 
of  sight,  I  have  been  persuaded  to  suffer  such  essays,  as  I 
had  formerly  written,  to  be  collected  and  fitted,  if  they 
can  be  fitted,  by  the  kindness  of  my  friends,  for  the  press. 
The  candoor  of  those  that  have  already  encouraged  me, 
will,  I  h(^,  pardon  the  delays  incident  to  a  work  which 
mnst  be  performed  by  other  eyes  and  other  hands;  and 
censure  may,  surely,  be  coutent  to  spare  the  compositions 
of  a  woman,  written  for  amusement,  and  published  for 
oecesuty. 

■  Turn  the  Gcatlemin'a  Mtguine,  Sept.  1760. 
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TO   THE   VISITBR. 
SIR. 

I  KNOW  not  what  apology  to  make  for  the  little 
dbsertation  which  I  have  seut,  and  whieh  I  will  not  den; 
that  I  have  sent  with  design  that  yon  should  print  it.  I 
know  that  admonition  is  very  seldom  ^ateftil,  and  that 
authors  are  eminently  cholerick;  yet,  I  hope,  that  you, 
and  every  impu'tlal  reader,  will  be  convinced,  that  I  in- 
tend the  benefit  of  the  publick,  and  the  advancement  of 
knowledge ;  and  that  every  reader,  into  whose  hands  this 
shall  happen  to  fall,  will  rank  himself  among  those  who 
are  to  be  excepted  from  general  censure. 

I  am.  Sir,  yoar  humble  serv^L 

Scire  vrlim  quare  totiu  mibi,  Na*ot«,  trutU 

Occonu,  froDtc  obdueta,  ecu  Mtnja  victui.  Jdv. 

There  is  no  gift  of  nature,  or  effect  of  art,  however  be- 
neficial to  mankind,  which,  either  by  casual  deviations,  or 
foolish  perversions,  is  not  sometimes  mischievous.  What- 
ever may  be  the  cause  of  happiness,  may  be  made,  like- 
wise, the  canse  of  misery.  The  medicine,  which,  rightly 
applied,  has  power  to  core,  has,  when  rashness  or  ignorance 
prescribes  it,  the  same  power  to  destroy. 

I  have  computed,  at  some  hours  of  leisure,  the  loss  and 
gain  of  literature,  and  set  the  piun  which  it  produces 
against  ihe  pleasure.  Such  calculations  are,  mdeed,  at  a 
great  distance  from  mathematical  exactness,  as  they  arise  :. 
from  the  induction  of  a  few  puticulars,  and  frmn  observa- 
tions made  ralhn  according  to  the  temper  of  the  com- 
putist,  than  the  nature  of  things.  But  such  a  narrow 
survey  as  can  be  taken,  will  easily  show  that  letters  cause 

*  Fiom  Ac  UuietMl  Vuilcr,  Apiil,  1766. 
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many  blessings,  and  inflict  many  calamities;  that  there  is 
scarcely  an  iodividual  who  may  not  consider  them  as  im- 
mediately or  mediately  influencing  his  life,  as  they  are 
chief  instruments  of  conveying  knowledge,  and  transmit- 
ting sentiments ;  and  afmost  every  man  leams,  by  their 
means,  all  that  is  right  or  wrong  in  his  sentiments  and 
conduct. 

If  letters  were  considered  only  as  means  of  pleasure,  it 
might  well  be  doubted,  in  what  degree  of  estimation  they 
should  be  held ;  but  when  they  are  referred  to  necessity, 
the  controversy  is  at  an  end ;  it  soon  appears,  that  though 
they  may  sometimes  incommode  us,  yet  hnman  life  would 
scarcely  rise,  without  them,  above  the  common  existence 
of  animal  nature ;  we  might,  indeed,  breathe  and  eat  in 
universal  ignorance,  but  must  want  all  that  gives  pleasure 
or  security,  all  the  embellishments  and  deUghts,  and  most 
of  theconveniencies,  and  comforts  of  oar  present  condition. 

literature  is  a  kind  of  intellectual  light,  which,  like  the 
light  of  the  HUD,  may  sometimes  enable  us  to  see  what  ve 
do  Dot  like;  but  who  would  wish  to  escape  ui^leasing 
objects,  by  condemning  himself  to  perpetual  darkness  ? 

Since,  therefore,  letters  are  thus  indispensably  neces- 
sary ;  since  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  to  lose  their 
benefits,  for  the  sake  of  escaping  their  mischiefs,  it  is  worth 
our  serious  inquiry,  faow  their  benefits  may  be  increased, 
and  their  mischiefs  lessened ;  by  what  means  the  harvest 
of  our  studies  may  afford  os  more  com  and  less  chaff;  aod 
how  the  roses  of  the  gardens  of  science  may  gratify  us  more 
with  their  fragrance,  and  prick  us  less  with  their  thorns. 

I  shall  not,  at  present,  mention  the  more  formidable 
evils  which  the  misapplication  of  literature  produces,  nor 
speak  of  churches  infected  with  heresy,  states  inflamed 
with  sedition,  or  schools  infatuated  with  hypothetical  fic- 
tions. These  are  evils  which  mankind  have  always  la- 
mented, and  which,  till  mankind  grow  wise  and  modest, 
they  must,  I  am  afraid,  continue  to  lament,  without  hope 
of  remedy.  I  shall  now  touch  only  on  some  lighter  and 
less  extensive  evils,  yet  such,  as  are  sufficiently  heavy  to 
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those  that  feel  them,  and  are,  of  late,  so  iridel;  diffused,  as 
to  deserve,  though,  perhaps,  not  the  notice  of  the  legisla- 
ture, yet  the  consideration  of  those  whose  benevolence  in- 
clines them  to  a  voluntary  care  of  publick  happiness- 
It  vas  long  ago  observed  by  Vir^l,  and,  I  suppose,  by 
many  before  bim,  that  "  bees  do  not  make  honey  for  their 
own  use  i"  the  sweets  which  they  collect  in  their  laborioas 
excursions,  and  store  up  in  tiieir  hives  with  so  much  skill, 
are  seized  by  those  who  have  contributed  neither  toil  nor 
art  to  the  collection ;  and  the  poor  animal  is  either  de- 
stroyed by  the  invader,  or  left  to  shift  without  a  supply. 
The  condition  is  nearly  ihe  same  of  the  gatherer  of  honey, 
and  the  gatherer  of  knowledge.  The  bee  and  the  author 
work  alike  for  others,  and  often  lose  the  profit  of  their 
labour.  The  case,  therefore,  of  authors,  however  hitherto 
neglected,  may  claim  regard.  Every  body  of  men  is  int- 
portant,  according  to  the  joint  proportion  of  their  usefulness 
and  their  number.  Individuals,  however  they  may  excel, 
cannot  hope  to  be  considered,  singly,  as  of  great  weight  in 
tiie  political  balance;  and  multitudes,  though  they  may, 
merely  by  their  bulk,  demand  some  notice,  are  yet  not  of 
much  value,  unless  they  contribnte  to  ease  the  burden  of 
society,  by  cooperating  to  its  prosperity. 

Of  the  men,  whose  condition  we  are  now  examining, 
the  usefulness  never  was  disputed ;  they  are  known  to  be 
the  great  disseminators  of  knowledge,  and  guardians  of  the 
commonwealth ;  and,  of  late,  their  number  has  been  so 
much  increased,  that  they  are  become  a  very  conspicuous 
part  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  now,  as  in  former  times,  when 
men  studied  long,  and  passed  through  the  severities  of  dis- 
cipline, and  the  probation  of  publiok  trials,  before  they  pre- 
sumed to  think  themselves  qualified  for  instructers  of  their 
countrymen;  there  is  found  a  nearer  way  to  fame  and  eru- 
ditiott,  and  the  inclosures  of  literature  are  thrown  open  to 
every  man  whom  idleness  disposes  to  loiter,  or  whoin  pride 
inclines  to  set  himself  to  view.  The  sailor  publishes  his 
journal,  the  farmer  writes  the  process  of  his  auunal  labour; 
he  that  succeeds  in  his  trade,  thinks  his  wealth  a  proof  of 
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his  anderstandBig,  and  boldly  tutors  the  pnblick ;  fae  that 
fails,  considers  his  miscarriage  as  the  consequence  of  a  ca- 
pacity too  great  for  the  business  of  a  shop,  and  amuses 
himself  in  the  Fleet  iritb  writing  or  translating.  The  last 
century  imagined,  that  a  man,  composing  in  his  chariot, 
was  a  new  object  of  curiosity ;  but  how  much  would  the 
wonder  have  been  increased  by  a  footman  studying  behind 
it*!  There  is  now  no  class  of  men  without  its  authors, 
from  the  peer  to  the  thrasher ;  nor  can  the  sons  of  literatnre 
be  confined  any  longer  to  Grab  street  or  Moorfields ;  they 
are  spread  over  all  the  town,  and  all  the  country,  and  fill 
every  stage  of  habitation,  from  the  cellar  to  the  garret. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  price  of  commodities  must 
always  fall,  as  the  quantity  is  increased,  and  that  no  trade 
can  allow  its  professors  to  be  multiplied  beyond  a  certain 
number.  The  great  misery  of  writers  proceeds  from  their 
multitude.  We  easily  perceive,  that  in  a  nation  of  clothiers, 
no  man  could  have  any  cloth  to  make  but  for  his  own  back; 
that  in  a  community  of  bakers  every  man  must  use  his  own 
bread ;  and  what  can  be  the  case  of  a  nation  of  authors, 
but  that  every  man  must  be  content  to  read  his  book  to 
himself!  For,  sorely,  it  is  vain  to  hope,  that  of  men  labour- 
ing at  the  same  occnpation,  any  will  prefer  the  work  of  his 
neighbonr  to  his  own ;  yet  this  expectation,  wild  as  it  is, 
seems  to  be  indulged  by  many  of  the  writing  race,  and, 
therefore,  it  can  be  no  wonder,  that  like  all  other  men,  who 
suffer  their  minds  to  form  inconsiderate  hopes,  they  are  ha- 
rassed and  dejected  with  frequent  disappointments. 

If  I  were  to  form  an  adage  of  misery,  or  fix  the  lowest 
point  to  which  humanity  could  fall,  I  should  be  tempted  to 
name  the  life  of  an  author.  Many  nniversal  comparisons 
there  are  by  which  misery  is  expressed.  We  talk  of  a 
man  teased  like  a  bear  at  the  stake,  tormented  like  a  toad 
onder  a  harrow,  or  bunted  like  a  dog  with  a  stick  at  bis 
tail;  all  these  are,  indeed,  states  of  uneasiness,  but  what  are 
they  to  the  life  of  an  author ;  of  an  ttolbor  worried  by  cri- 
'  Dodslej'i  Must  ia  limy  nai  compoicd  uad«i  these  e\ 
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ticks,  tonneated  by  his  bookseller,  and  banted  by  his  cre- 
ditors !  Yet  Boch  most  be  the  case  of  many  among  the  re* 
tailers  of  knowled^,  while  they  c<Hitinue  thus  to  swann 
over  the  land;  and,  whether  it  be  by  propa^tion  or  coota- 
poti,  produce  new  writers  to  heighten  the  general  distress, 
to  increase  confusion,  and  hasten  famine. 

Having  long  studied  the  varieties  of  life,  I  can  giiess  by 
every  man's  walk,  or  air,  to  what  state  of  the  community 
he  belongs.  Every  man  has  noted  the  legs  of  a  tailor,  and 
the  gait  of  a  seaman;  and  a  little  extension  of  his  phy* 
sit^nomical  acquisitions  will  teach  him  to  distingaisb  the 
countenance  of  an  author.  It  is  my  practice,  when  I  am 
Jnfrant  of  amusement,  to  place  myself  for  an  honr  atTem- 
pfe-bar,  or  any  other  narrow  pass  much  frequented,  and 
examine,  one  by  one,  the  looks  of  the  passengers ;  and  I 
have  commonly  found,  that,  between  the  hours  of  eleven 
and  four,  every  sixth  man  is  an  author.  They  are  seldom 
to  be  seen  very  eariy  in  the  morning,  or  late  in  the  even- 
ing, but  about  dinner  time  they  are  all  in  motion,  and  have 
one  nniform  eagerness  in  their  faces,  which  gives  little  op- 
portunity of  discerning  their  hopes  or  fears,  their  pleasures 
or  their  pains. 

But,  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  have  all  dined,  or  com- 
posed  themselves  to  pass  the  day  without  a  dinner,  their 
passions  have  fail  play,  and  I  can  perceive  one  man  won- 
dering at  the  stupidity  of  the  pablick,  by  which  his  new 
book  has  been  totally  neglected;  another  cursing  the 
French  who  fright  away  literary  cariosity  by  their  threats 
of  an  invasion ;  another  swearing  at  his  bookseller,  who  will 
advance  no  money  without  copy ;  another  perusing,  as  he 
walks,  his  publisher's  bill ;  another  mnrmnring  at  an  unao-  . 
swerable  criticism ;  another  determining  to  write  no  more 
to  a  generation  of  barbarians ;  and  another  resolving  to  try, 
once  again,  whether  he  cannot  awaken  the  drowsy  worid  to 
a  sense  of  his  merit. 

It  aometimes  happens,  that  there  may  be  remarked 
among  them  a  smile  of  complacence,  or  a  strut  of  eleva- 
tion;   bat,  if  these  favourites  of  fortune  are  carefnUy 
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wBtched  for  a  Tew  days,  the;  seldom  fail  to  show  the  tran* 
sitorioess  of  bamaa  felicity ;  the  crest  falls,  the  ^ety  is 
ended,  and  there  appear  evident  tokens  of  a  successful 
rival,  or  a  fickle  patron. 

But  of  all  authors,  those  are  the  most  wretched,  who  ex- 
hibit their  productions  oo  the  theatre,  and  who  are  to  pro- 
pitiate first  the  manager,  and  then  the  publick.  Many  an 
humble  visitant  have  I  followed  to  the  doors  of  these  lords 
of  the  drama,  seen  him  touch  the  knocker  with  a  shaking 
hand,  and,  after  lon^  deliberation,  adventure  to  solicit  en- 
trance by  a  sihgle  knock;  but  I  never  staid  to  see  them 
come  out  from  their  audience,  because  my  heart  is  tender, 
and  beiog  subject  to  frights  in  bed,  I  would  not  willingly 
dream  of  an  author. 

That  the  number  of  authors  is  disproportionate  to  die 
maJDtenance,  which  the  publick  seems  willing  to  assign 
them ;  that  there  is  neither  praise  nor  meat  for  all  who 
write,  is  apparent  from  this ;  that,  like  wolves  in  long 
winters,  they  are  forced  to  prey  on  one  another.  The 
reviewers  and  critical  reviewers,  the  remarkets  and  ex-  . 
aminers,  can  satisfy  their  hunger  only  by  devouring  their 
brethren.  I  am  far  from  imagining  that  they  are  natnrally 
more  ravenous  or  blood-thirsty  than  those  on  whom  they 
fall  with  so  much  violence  and  fury ;  but  they  are  hungry, 
and  hunger  most  be  satisfied;  and  these  savages,  when 
their  bellies  are  fnll,  will  fawn  on  those  whom  they  now 
bite. 

The  result  of  all  these  considerations  amounts  only  to 
this,  that  the  number  of  writers  must  at  ifal  be  lessened, 
but  by  what  method  thia  great  design  can  be  accomplished, 
is  not  easily  ^covered.  It  was  lately  proposed,  that 
every  man  who  kept  a  dog  should  pay  a  certain  tax. 
which,  as  the  contriver  of  ways  and  means  very  judici- 
oosly  observed,  would  either  destroy  the  dogs,  or  brmg  in 
money.  Perhaps,  it  might  be  proper  to  lay  some  such  tax 
npon  authors,  only  the  payment  must  be  lessened  in  pro- 
portitHi  as  the  animal,  upon  which  it  is  rused,  b  less  ne- 
cessary ;  for  many  a  man  that  would  pay  for  his  dog,  will 
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dismiss  hia  dedicator.  Periiaps,  if  every  one  vho  em- 
ployed or  harboared  an  anfhor,  vas  assessed  a  ^at  a 
year,  it  would  sufficiently  lessen  the  nuisance  without  de- 
stroyingf  the  species. 

But  no  ^reat  alteration  is  to  he  attempted  rashly.  We 
most  consider  how  the  anthors,  which  this  tax  shall  ex- 
cinde  from  their  trade,  are  to  be  employed.  The  nets 
used  in  the  herring-fishery  can  furnish  work  but  for  few, 
and  not  many  can  be  employed  as  labourers  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  new  bridg«.  There  must,  therefore,  be  some 
other  scheme  formed  for  their  accommodation,  which  the 
present  state  of  afiairs  may  easily  supply.  It  is  well 
known,  that  great  efforts  have  been  lately  made  to  man 
the  fleet,  and  augment  the  army,  and  loud  complaints  are 
made  of  useful  hands  forced  away  from  their  families  into 
the  service  of  the  crown.  This  offensive  exertion  of 
power  may  be  easily  avoided,  by  opening  a  few  houses  for 
the  entertainment  of  discarded  authors,  who  would  enter 
into  the  service  with  great  alacrity,  as  most  of  them  are 
zealous  iirienda  of  every  present  government;  many  of 
them  are  men  of  able  bodies,  and  strong  limbs,  qualified, 
at  least,  as  well  for  the  musket  as  the  pen ;  they  are,  per- 
haps, at  present  a  little  emaciated  and  enfeebled,  but 
wonid  soon  recover  their  strength  and  flesh  with  good 
quarters  and  present  pay. 

There  are  some  reasons  for  which  they  may  seem  par< 
ticnlarly  qualified  for  a  military  life.  They  are  used  to 
suffer  want  of  every  kbd ;  they  are  accustomed  to  obey 
the  word  of  command  from  their  patrons  and  their  book- 
sellers ;  they  have  always  passed  a  life  of  hazard  and  ad- 
venture, uncertain  what  may  be  their  state  on  the  next  day; 
and,  what  is  of  yet  more  importance,  they  have  long  made 
their  minds  familiar  to  danger,  by  descriptions  of  bloody 
battles,  daring  undertakings,  and  wonderful  escapes. 
They  have  their  memories  stored  with  all  the  stratagems 
of  war,  and  have,  over  and  over,  practised,  in  their  closets, 
the  expedients  of  distress,  the  exultation  of  triumph,  and 
the  resignation  of  heroes  sentenced  to  destmction. 
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Some,  indeed,  there  are,  who,  by  often  changio^  sides  in 
controversy,  may  give  just  suspicion  of  their  fideli^,  and 
whom  I  should  tbink  likely  to  desert  for  the  pleasure  of 
desertion,  or  for  a  farthing  a  month  advanced  in  Uieir  pay. 
Of  these  men  I  know  not  what  use  can  be  made,  for  they 
can  never  be  trusted,  but  with  shackles  on  their  legs, 
"niere  are  others  whom  long  depression,  under  supercili- 
ous patrons,  has  so  humbled  and  crushed,  that  they  will 
never  have  steadiness  to  keep  their  ranks.  But  for  these 
men  there  may  be  fonud  fifes  and  drums,  and  they  will  be 
well  euongh  pleased  to  inflame  others  to  battle,  if  they  are 
not  obliged  to  fight  themselves. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  know  what  can  be  done  with  the 
ladies  of  the  pen,  of  whom  thi^  age  has  produced  greater 
numbers  than  any  former  time.  It  is,  indeed,  common  for 
women  to  follow  the  camp,  but  no  prudent  gener^  will 
allow  them  in  such  numbers  as  the  breed  of  authoresses 
would  furnish.  Authoresses  are  seldom  famous  for  clean 
linen,  therefore,  they  cannot  make  laundresses ;  they  are 
rarely  skilful  at  their  needle,  and  cannot  mend  a  soldier's 
shirt ;  they  will  make  bad  sutlers,  being  not  much  accus- 
tomed to  eat.  I  must,  therefore,  propose,  that  they  shall 
form  a  re^ment  of  themselves,  and  garrison  the  town 
wbich  is  supposed  to  be  in  most  danger  of  a  French  inva- 
sion. They  will,  probably,  have  no  enemies  to  encounter ; 
but,  if  they  are  once  shut  up  together,  they  will  soon  dis- 
encumber the  publick  by  tearing  ont  tbe  eyes  of  one  an- 
other. 

The  great  art  of  life  lb  to  play  for  much,  and  to  stake 
little;  which  rule  I  have  kept  in  view  through  this  whole 
project ;  for,  if  our  authors  and  authoresses  defeat  our 
enemies,  we  shall  obtain  all  the  usual  advantages  of  vic- 
tory ;  and,  if*  they  should  be  destroyed  in  war,  we  shall 
lose  only  those  who  had  wearied  the  publick,  and  whom, 
whatever  be  their  fate,  nobody  will  miss. 
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TO   THE   PUBLICC. 

Thbrb  are  some  practices  which  custom  and  prejudice 
have  so  anhappily  influenced,  that  to  observe  or  neglect 
them  is  equally  censurable.  The  promises  made  by  'he 
undertakers  of  any  new  desi^,  every  man  thinks  himself 
at  liberty  to  deride,  and  yet  every  man  expects,  and  ex- 
pects with  reason,  that  he  who  solicits  the  publick  atten- 
tion, should  give  some  account  ol'  his  pretensions. 

We  are  about  to  exhibit  to  our  countrymen  a  new 
monthly  collection,  to  which  the  well-deserved  popularity 
of  the  first  undertaking  of  this  kind,  has  now  made  it 
almost  necessary  to  prefix  the  name  of  Magazine.  There 
are,  already,  many  such  periodical  compilations,  of  which 
we  do  not  envy  the  reception,  nor  shall  dispute  the  excel- 
lence. If  thenature  of  things  would  allow  us  to  indulge 
our  wishes,  we  should  desire  to  advance  onr  own  interest, 
withoat  lessening  that  of  any  other ;  and  to  excite  the  cu- 
riosity of  the  vacant,  rather  than  withdraw  that  which  other 
writers  have  already  engaged. 

Our  design  is  to  give  the  history,  political  and  literary, 
of  every  month ;  and  our  pamphlets  most  consist,  like  other 
collections,  of  many  articles  unconnected  and  independent 
on  each  other. 

The  chief  political  object  of  an  Englishman's  attention 
must  be  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  end  we  shall, 
therefore,  register  all  publick  proceedings  with  particular 
care.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  any  regular  series  of 
debates,  or  to  amuse  our  readers  with  senatorial  rhetorick. 
The  speeches  inserted  in  other  papers  have  been  long 
known  to  be  fictitious,  and  produced  sometimes  by  men 
who  never  heard  the  debate,  nor  had  any  authentick  in- 
formation. We  have  no  design  to  impose  thus  grossly  on 
our  readers,  and  shall,  therefore,  give  the  naked  argii- 
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menta  used  in  the  discussion  of  erery  question,  and  add. 
Then  they  can  be  obtained,  the  names  of  the  speakers. 

As  the  proceeding  in  parliament  are  unintelligible,  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  which  they  relate,  and  of 
the  state  of  the  nations  to  which  they  extend  their  in- 
fluence, we  shall  exhibit  monthly  a  view,  though  con- 
tracted, yet  distinct,  of  foreign  aftairs,  and  lay  open  the  de- 
signs and  interests  of  those  nations  which  are  considered 
by  the  English  either  as  friends  or  enemies. 

Of  transactions  in  our  own  country,  curiosity  will  de- 
mand a  more  particular  account,  and  we  shall  record  every 
remarkable  event,  extraordinary  casualty^  uncommon  per- 
formance, or  striking  novelty,  and  shall  apply  our  care  to 
the  discovery  of  truth,  with  very  little  reliance  on  the 
daily  historians. 

The  lists  of  births,  marriages,  deaths  and  burials,  will  be 
BO  drawn  up  that,  we  hope,  very  few  omissions  or  mistakes 
will  be  found,  though  some  must  be  expected  to  happen 
in  so  great  a  variety,  where  there  is  neither  leisure  nor 
opportunity  for  minute  information. 

It  is  intended  that  lists  shall  be  given  of  all  the  officers 
and  persons  in  publick  employment;  and  that  all  the 
alterations  shall  be  noted,  as  they  happen,  by  which  our 
list  will  be  a  kind  of  court-register,  always  complete. 

The  literary  history  necessarily  contains  an  account  of 
the  labours  of  the  learned,  in  which,  whether  we  shall 
show  much  judgment  or  sagacity,  must  be  left  to  our 
readers  to  determine ;  we  can  promise  only  justness  and 
candour.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  we  can  insert  ex- 
tensive extracts  or  critical  examinations  of  all  the  writings, 
which  this  age  of  writers  may  offer  to  our  notice.  A  few 
only  will  deserve  the  distinction  of  criticism,  and  a  few 
only  will  obtain  it.  We  shall  try  to  select  the  best  and 
most  important  pieces,  and  are  not  without  hope,  that  we 
may  sometimes  intluence  the  publick  voice,  and  hasten 
the  popularity  of  a  valuable  work. 

Our  regard  will  not  be  confined  to  books;  it  will  extend 
to  all  the  productions  of  science.     Any  new  calculation,  a  ' 
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commodions  instrument,  the  discovery  of  any  property  in 
nature,  or  any  new  method  of  bringin^^  known  properties 
into  use  or  view,  shall  be  diligently  treasured  np,  wherever 
found. 

In  a  paper  designed  for  general  perusal,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  dwell  most  upon  things  of  general  entertain- 
raeat.  The  elegant  trifles  of  literature,  the  wild  strains  of 
fancy,  the  pleasing  amusements  of  harmless  wit,  shall, 
therefore,  be  conddered  as  necessary  to  our  collection. 
Nor  shall  we  omit  researches  into  antiquity,  explanation  of 
coins  or  inscriptions,  disquisitions  on  controverted  history, 
conjectures  on  doubtful  geography,  or  any  other  of  those 
petty  works  upon  which  learned  ingenuity  is  sometimes 
employed. 

To  these  accounts  of  temporary  transactions  and  fng^- 
tive  performances,  we  shall  add  some  dissertations  on 
things  more  permanent  and  stable;  some  inquiries  into  the 
history  of  nature,  which  has  hitherto  been  treated,  as  if 
mankind  were  afraid  of  exhausting  it.  There  are,  in  our 
own  country,  many  things  and  places  worthy  of  note  that 
are  yet  little  known,  and  every  day  gives  opportunities  of 
new  observatioDS  which  are  made  and  forgotten.  We 
hope  to  find  means  of  extending  and  perpetuating  physio- 
logical discoveries ;  and  with  regard  to  this  article,  and  all 
others,  entreat  the  assistance  of  carious  and  candid  corre- 
spondents. 

We  shall  labour  to  attain  as  much  exactness  as  can  be 
expected  in  such  variety,  and  shall  give  as  much  variety 
as  can  consist  with  reasonable  exactness;  for  this  parpose, 
a  selection  has  been  made  of  men  qualified  for  the  different 
parts-of  the  work,  and  each  has  the  employment  assigned 
him,  which  he  is  supposed  most  able  to  discharge. 
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TRANSLATED  FROM  BRUMOY  •. 
ADTXBTI8BHENT. 

I  CONCLUDB  this  work,  according  to  my  promise,  with  aa 
acconnt  of  the  comick  theatre,  and  entreat  the  reader, 
whether  a  favouret  or  an  enemy  of  the  ancient  drams,  not 
to  pass  his  censure  upon  the  authors  or  npon  me,  without 
a  regular  perusal  of  this  whole  work.  For,  though  it 
seems  to  be  composed  of  pieces  of  which  each  may  precede 
or  follow  without  dependence  upon  tlie  other,  yet  all  the 
parts,  taken  together,  form  a  system  which  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  their  disjunction.  Which  way  shall  we  come 
at  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients'  shows,  bat  by  comparing 
together  all  that  is  left  of  them  ?  The  value  and  necessity 
of  thiH  comparison  determined  me  to  publish  all,  or  to 
publish  nothing.  Besides,  the  reflections  on  each  piece, 
and  on  the  general  taste  of  antiquity,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
are  not  without  importance,  have  a  kind  of  obscure  gra- 
dation, which  I  have  carefully  endeavoured  to  preserve, 
and  of  which  the  thread  would  be  lost  by  him  who  should 
slightly  glance  sometimes  upon  one  piece,  and  sometimes 
upon  another.  It  is  a  structure  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  make  as  near  to  regularity  as  I  could,  and  which  must 
be  seen  in  its  full  extent,  and  in  proper  succession.  The 
reader  who  skips  here  and  there  over  the  book,  might 
make  a  hundred  objections  which  are  either  anticipated,  or 
answered  in  those  [»eces  which  he  might  have  overlooked. 
I  have  laid  such  stress  npon  the  connexion  of  the  parts  of 

■PiibliilieilbyMn.LenDi>i  in  410.1769.  To  the  third  volameorthii  wwk 
tlie  bllowing  ulrcrtiumeBt  it.prefiied :  "  In  thii  rolume,  the  Diacoane  on  the 
Gicrk  Comedj,  and  the  Genenl  CoDcluiitm,  ue  tranilkted  b</  the  celebnted 
anthoT  of  the  Rimbler.  The  Comedj  of  the  Birdi,  tnd  thai  of  Pewe,  bf  a 
jooiQ  Gentlemta.  Tlie  Comedj  of  the  Frog*,  b;  the  learned  and  ingeaioiu 
Dr.  Gregoiy  Sharpe.  'Hie  Diteonne  upM  the  Cjclopi,  by  John  Booirja,  ttq. 
The  Cyelopi,  bj  Dr.  Onunger,  author  of  the  tmotlatim  of  Tibnlln*." 
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this  work,  that  I  have  declined  to  exhaiut  the  enbject, 
oad  bare  soppregsed  many  of  my  notious,  that  I  might 
leave  the  judicious  reader  to  pTease  himself  b;  formiug 
such  coDclusioDs  as  I  supposed  bin  like  to  discover,  as 
veil  as  myself.  I  am  not  here  attempting  to  prejudice 
tbe  reader  by  an  apology  either  for  the  ancients,  or  my 
own  manner.  I  have  not  claimed  a  right  of  obli^ng  othera 
to  determine,  by  my  opinion,  the  degrees  of  esteem  which 
I  think  due  to  the  antfaors  of  the  Athenian  stage  ;  nor  do 
I  think  that  their  reputation,  in  ^e  present  time,  ou^t  to 
depend  upon  my  Tnode  of  thinking  or  ezpressiog  my 
thoughts,  which  I  leave  entirety  to  the  judgment  c^  the 
pabtiok. 


A  DISSERTATION  fitc. 

1.   BEAflONS  WBV   AaiBTOPHANBB  HAY   BB   BSVIBWED,    WITH- 
OUT TBANSLATINO  HIM   BNTIBXLT. 

I  WAS  in  doubt  a  long  time,  whether  I  should  meddle  at 
all  with  the  Greek  comedy,  both  because  the  pieces  which 
remain  are  very  few,  the  licentiousiieaB  of  Aristophanes, 
their  author,  is  exorbitant;  and  it  is  rery  difficult  to  draw, 
from  the  performances  of  a  nngle  poet,  a  just  idea  of 
Greek  comedy.  Besides,  it  seemed  that  tragedy  was  suf- 
ficient to  employ  all  my  attention,  that  I  might  give  a 
complete  representation  of  that  kind  of  writing,  which  was 
most  esteemed  by  the  Athenians  and  the  wiser  Greeks", 
particularly  by  Socrates,  who  set  no  valne  upon  comedy 
or  comick  actors.  But  the  very  name  of  that  drama, 
which  in  polite  ages,  and  above  all  others  in  our  own,  has 
been  so  much  advanced,  that  it  has  become  equal  to  tra- 
gedy, if  not  preferable,  inclines  me  to  think  that  I  may  be 
partly  reproached  with  an  imperfect  work,  if,  after  having 
gone,  as  deep  as  I  could,  into  the  nature  of  Greek  tragedy. 
I  did  not  at  least  sketch  a  draught  of  the  comedy. 

■There  htm  ti  I*w  which  foibade  eoj  jud^  of  the  Areopigui  (o  write  comedj.' 
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I  than  considered,  that  it  was  not  wholly  imposnbie  to 
surmount,  at  least  in  part,  the  difficulties  which  had  stopped 
me,  and  to  p}  somewhat  farther  than  the  learned  writers  ", 
whphave  pablished,  in  French,  some  pieces  of  Aristophanes ; 
not  that  I  pretend  to  make  lar^  translations.  The  same 
reasons,  which  bare  hindered  with  respect  to  the  more 
noble  parts  of  the  Greek  drama,  operate  with  double  force 
upon  m;  present  subject.  Thoogh  ridicule,  which  is  the 
business  of  comedy,  be  not  less  oniform  in  all  times,  than 
the  passions  which  are  moved  by  tra^ck  compositions; 
yet,  if  diversity  of  manners  may  sometimes  disgfuise  the 
passions  themselves,  how  much  greater  change  will  be 
made  in  jocularities !  The  truth  is,  that  they  are  so  much 
changed  by  the  course  of  time,  that  pleasantry  and  ridicule 
become  dull  and  flat  much  more  easily  than  the  pathetick 
becomes  ridiculous. 

That  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  term  jocular  and 
comick,  is  nothing  but  a  turn  of  expression,  an  airy  phan- 
tom, that  must  be  caught  at  a  particular  point.  Ax  we 
lose  this  point,  we  lose  the  jocularity,  and  find  nothing  but 
dnlness  in  its  place.  A  lucky  sally,  which  has  filled  a 
company  with  laughter,  will  have  no  effect  in  print,  because 
it  is  shown  single,  and  separate  from  the  circumstance 
which  gave  it  force.  Many  satirical  jests,  found  in  ancient 
books,  have  had  the  same  fate;  their  spirit  has  evaporated 
by  time,  and  have  left  nothing  to  us  bat  insipidity.  None 
but  the  most  biting  passages  have  preserved  their  points 
nn  blunted. 

But,  besides  this  objection,  which  extends  universally 
to  all  translations  of  Aristophanes,  and  many  allusions,  of 
which  time  has  deprived  us,  there  are  loose  expressions 
thrown  out  to  the  populace,  to  raise  laughter  from  corrupt 
passions,  which  are  unworthy  of  the  curiosity  of  decent 
readers,  and  which  ought  to  rest  eternally  in  proper  ob- 
scurity. Not  every  thmg,  in  this  infancy  of  comedy,  was 
excellent,  at  least,  it  would  not  appear  excellent  at  this 

*  MaduBC  Dadcr,  M.  Boirin. 
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e  of  tune,  in  comparison  of  compositiong  of  the  same 
kind  which  lie  before  oar  eyes;  and  this  is  reason  enouf^h 
to  save  me  the  tronble  of  traDslating,  and  the  reader  that 
of  perusing.  As  for  that  small  number  of  writers,  vho 
delight  in  those  delicacies,  they  give  themselves  very  little 
trouble  abont  translations,  except  it  be  to  find  fault  with 
them ;  and  the  majority  of  people  of  wit  Hke  comedies 
that  may  give  them  pleasure,  without  much  trouble  of 
attention,  and  are  not  much  disposed  to  find  beauUes  in 
that  which  requires  long  deductiims  to  find  it  beautiful. 
If  Helen  had  not  appeared  beautiful  to  the  Greeks  and 
Trojans,  bnt  by  force  of  argument,  we  had  never  been  told 
of  tfie  Trojau  war. 

On  the  other  side,  Aristophanes  is  an  author  more  con- 
siderable than  one  would  imagine.  The  history  of  Greece 
coald  not  pass  over  him,  when  it  comes  to  touch  upon  the* 
people  of  Athens ;  this,  alone,  might  procure  him  respect, 
even  when  he  was  not  considered  as  a  comick  poet  But, 
when  his  writings  are  taken  into  view,  we  find  him  the 
only  author  from  whom  may  be  drawn  a  just  idea  of  the 
comedy  of  his  age ;  and,  farther,  we  find,  in  his  pieces,  that 
he  often  makes  attacks  upon  the  tragick  writers,  particu- 
larly upon  the  three  chief,  whose  valuable  remains  we 
have  had  under  examination ;  and,  what  is  yet  worse,  fell 
sometimes  upon  the  state,  and  upon  the  gods  themselves. 

2.  TBB   CHIBF  BEADS  OF  TBIS   DISCOUBSa. 

These  considerations  have  determined  me  to  follow, 
in  my  representation  of  this  writer,  the  same  method  which 
I  have  taken  in  several  tragick  pieces,  which  is,  that  of 
giving  an  exact  analysis,  as  far  as  the  matter  would  allow, 
from  which  I  deduce  four  important  systems.  First,  upon 
the  nature  of  the  comedy  of  that  age,  without  omitting 
that  of  Menander  >*.     Secondly,  upon  the  vices  and  go- 

PM«nu>ilcr,u  AUieaiu],  mid  of  DiopelheoDdHegettnUi,  nu,  >ppu«Dtl7, 
tbe  moat  eminent  of  the  wrilcn  ot  the  new  comedy.  H«  had  b«en  a  icholiT  of 
Theophnitui :  hii  puion  Cm  the  women  brought  iofun;  upon  bim :  he  wu 
iquinteyed,  aid  *ei7  lively,     or  ihe  one  hundred  and  eighlj  coKMdiei,  ot, 
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vernment  of  the  Athenians.  Thirdly,  upon  the  notion 
we  ougbt  to  entertain  of  Aristophanes,  with  respect  to 
Eschylns,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  Fourthly,  npon  the 
jest  which  he  makes  upon  the  gods.  These  things  will 
not  be  treated  in  order,  as  a  regular  discoorse  seems  to 
require,  but  will  arise  sometimes  separately,  sometimes 
tc^ether,  from  the  view  of  each  particnlar  comedy,  and 
Irom  the  reflections  which  this  free  manner  of  writing  will 
allow.  I  shall  conclude  with  a  short  view  of  the  whole, 
and  so  finish  my  design. 

4.  HISTOBT  OF  COMEDY. 

I  shall  uot  repeat  here  what  Madame  Dacier,  and  so 
many  others  before  her,  have  collected  of  all  that  can  be 
known  relating  to  the  history  of  comedy.  Its  beginaings 
are  as  obscure  as  those  of  tragedy,  and  there  is  an  appear- 
ance that  we  take  these  two  words  in  a  more  extensive 
meaning :  they  had  both  the  same  original ;  that  is,  they 
began  among  the  festivals  of  the  vintage,  and  were  not 
distinguished  from  one  another,  but  by  a  burlesque  or 
serious  chorus,  which  made  all  the  soul,  and  all  the  body. 
But,  if  we  give  these  words  a  stricter  sense,  according  to 
the  notion  which  has  since  been  formed,  comedy  was  pro- 
duced after  tragedy,  and  was,  in  many  respects,  a  sequel 
and  imitation  of  the  works  of  Eschylus.     It  is,  ia  reality. 

■CGordiD^  to  3uidu.  Ibe  eighty  which  he  complied,  and  which  aje  all  Mud  to 
be  tnnsUted  bji  Terence,  we  bare  dow  only  &  few  fragmenti  remiinii^.  He 
Bouriihed  about  tbe  llStb  Olympiad,  318  yeara  before  the  Cbiutian  am.  He 
was  drowned  as  be  ou  bathing  in  the  port  of  Pineus.  I  have  told,  in  another 
place,  what  ii  laid  of  one  Philemon,  hii  entigonint,  ool  so  good  a.  poet  at  him- 
ulf,  but  one  who  often  grained  the  prize.  Tfaii  Philemon  was  older  than  Irim, 
and  wu  much  in  fuhion  in  the  time  of  Aleiaader  the  greU.  He  upressed 
•11  his  wishes  in  two  lines :  "  To  have  health,  and  fortune,  and  pleasure,  and 
never  to  be  is  debt,  ii  all  I  desire."  He  was  very  covetous,  and  was  pictured 
with  his  Gngera  hooked,  so  that  be  set  his  comedies  at  a  high  price.  He  lived 
■bout  a  hundred  yean,  some  ny  a  hundred  and  one.  Many  tales  are  told  of 
his  death.  Valerius  Maiimui  says,  that  be  died  with  laughing  at  a  Utile 
incident:  teeing  an  asi  eating  bit  liga,  he  ordered  his  servant  to  drive  her 
f»<f;  the  man  made  no  great  baite,  and  the  ass  eat  them  all :"  "  Well  done," 
Bay*  Philemon,  "  now  give  bei  some  wine." — Apuleiiii  tod  Qniatilian  plaetd 
this  wrilct  much  below  Menander,  but  give  hint  the  lecond  place. 
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notbtug  more  than  an  action  set  before  the  sight,  b;  the 
same  s^fice  of  representation.  KoAiog  is  different  bat 
the  object,  which  is  merely  ridicule.  Thia  origiuat  of  tme 
comedy  vill  be  easily  admitted;  if' we"  take  the  -  word  bf 
Horace,  who  must  have  known,  better  than  us,  the  troe 
dates  of  dramatick  works.  This  poet  supports  the  system, 
which  I  hare  endeavoured  to  establish  in  the  second  dis- 
course <■,  so  strongly,  as  to  amount  to  demonstrative  proof. 
Horace'  expresses  himself  thus:  " fliespis' is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  inventor  of  a  species  of  tragedy,  in 
which  he  carried  about,  in  carts,  players  smeared  with  the 
dregs  of  wine,  of  whom  some  sung  and  others  declaimed." 
This  was  the  first  attempt,  both  of  tragedy  and  comedy ; 
for  Thespis  made  use  only  of  one  speaker,  without  tlie 
least  appearance  of  dialogue.  "  Eschylns,  afterwards^  ex- 
hibited them  with  more  dignity.  He  placed  them  on  a 
stage,  somewhat  above  the  groond,  covered  theh*  fa6es 
with  masks,  put  buskins  on  their  feet,  dressed  tbeni  in 
trailing  robes,  and  made  them  speak  in  a  more  lofty  style." 
Horace  omits  invention  of  dialogue,  which  we  learn  from 
Aristotle*.  But,  however,  it  may  be  well  enough  inferr^l 
from  the  following  words  of  Horace ;  this  completion  is 
mentioned  while  he  speaks  of  Eschylus,  and,  therefore,  to 
Escbylus  it  must  be  ascribed:  "  Then  first  appeared  the 
old  comedy,  with  great  success  in  its  beginning."  Thns 
we  see  that  the  Greek  comedy  arose  after  traj^dy,  and,  by 
consequence,  tragedy  was  its  parent.  It  was  formed  in 
imitation  of  Eschylus,  the  inventor  of  the  tragick  drama ; 
or,  to  go  yet  higher  into  antiquity,  had  its  original  from 
Homer,  who  was  the  guide  of  Eschylus.  For,  if  we 
credit  Aristotle ',  comedy  had  its  birth  from  the  Margites, 
a  satirical  poem  of  Homer,  and  tragedy  from  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  Tfaas  the  design  and  artifice  of  comedy  were 
drawn  from  Homer  and  Eschylus.  This  will  appear  less 
surprisiug,  since  the  ideas  of  the  human  mind  are  always 
gradual,  and  arts  are  seldom  invented  but  by  imitation. 

'  Hor.  At.  Poet.  t.  375. 
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The  first  idea  contains  the  aeed  of  the  second ;  this  second, 
expanding  itself,  pves  birth  to  a  third ;  and  so  on.  Such 
is  the  progress  of  the  mind  of  man ;  it  proceeds  in  its  pro- 
dactions,  step  by  step,  in  the  same  numoer  as  natnre  mal- 
tiplies  her  vorks  by  imitating,  or  repeating  her  own  act, 
when  she  seems  most  to  run  into  variety.  In  this  manner 
it  was  that  comedy  had  its  birth,  its  increase,  its  improve- 
ment, its  perfeotioD,  and  its  diTersity. 

But  the  question  is,  who  was  the  happy  author  of  that 
imitation,  and  that  show,  whether  only  one,  like  Eschylns 
of  tragedy,  or  whether  they  were  several  ?  for  neither 
Horace,  nor  any  before  him,  explained  this".  This  poet 
only  quotes  three  writers  who  had  reputation  in  the  old 
comedy,  finpolis',  Cratinus',  and  Aristophanes ;  of  whom 
he  says,  "That  they,  and  others,  who  wrote  in  the  same 
way,  reprehended  the  faults  of  particular  persons  with  ex- 
cessive liberty."  These  are,  probably,  the  poets  of  the 
greatest  reputation,  though  they  were  not  the  first,  and  we 


■  "  Hie  tltenUiou,  wbicb'bMe  been  made  in  trtgedj,  were  perecptiblc,  md 
the  intlum  of  ihtta  knowo ;  bat  comedy  bu  tun  in  obscurity,  bang  not 
CDltinted,  like  tngedy,  from  ihe  tune  of  iti  original ;  for  il  wii  long  before  the 
magiitnte*  b^an  to  give  comick  choniiei.  It  wai  firit  eibibiled  by  acton, 
who  played  Toluntarily,  without  orden  of  the  magiitratci.  From  the  time  that 
it  b^an  to  take  ume  Mttled  fomi,  we  know  iti  aulbora,  but  are  not  infoniwd 
who  first  tiwd  maik*,  added  prolognei,  iocreued  the  namben  of  (he  acton,  and 
joined  all  the  other  thiogi  which  now  belong  to  it.  Tbe  Gnt  that  thought  of 
Ibrming  eonuck  fablea  wen  Epichannui  and  Phonnyi,  and,  coniequenllj,  Ihii 
mamiei  came  Aom  Sicily.  Ciatei  wa*  the  Gnt  Athenian  that  adopted  it,  and 
fonook  the  pnclice  of  gms  nillery  that  pravailed  before."  Ariitot.  cb.  &. 
Crate*  Bonriihod  in  the  BSod  Olympiad,  460  yean  before  oar  ora,  twelve  or 
thirteen  yean  before  Anitophanet. 

*  Eopolii  wBi  an  Atheoian ;  his  death,  which  we  ahtll  meoiion  pruently,  i« 
rcptesented  differently  by  authon,  who  almoat  aU  agree  thai  he  wai  drowned. 
EUtn  adds  an  incident  which  dcKrres  to  be  mentioned :  he  layi  (book  x. 
Of  Animals,)  that  one  Augets  of  Eleiuii,  made  Eupolii  a  present  of  a  fine  maa- 
liff,  who  WBi  10  hithful  to  his  master  as  to  worry  lo  death  a  ilave,  who  was 
eanying  away  some  of  hia  comedies.  He  adds,  that,  when  the  poet  died  at 
Egina,  hia  dog  staid  by  his  tomb  till  he  perilled  by  grief  and  hunger, 

J  Cratinni  oT  Athens,  who  was  son  of  Callimedea,  died  at  the  age  of  oinety- 
aevta.  He  composed  twenty  comedies,  of  which  nine  had  the  priie :  he  was 
*  daring  writer,  bnt  a  cowardly  waniour. 
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know  the  names  of  many  others'.  Among  these  three  ve 
may  be  sure  that  Arutophanes  had  the  greatest  character, 
since  not  only  the  kiopf  of  Persia*  expressed  a  high  es- 
teem of  bim  to  the  Grecian  ambassadonrs,  as  of  a  man  ex- 
tremely useful  to  his  country,  and  Plato ''  rated  him  so 
high,  as  to  say  that  the  Graces  resided  in  his  bosom ;  but, 
likewise,  because  he  is  the  only  writer  of  whom  any  come- 
dies have  made  their  way  down  to  us,  through  the  confu- 
sion of  times.  There  are  not,  indeed,  any  proofs  that  he 
was  the  inventor  of  comedy,  properly  so  called,  especially, 
since  he  had  not  only  predecessors  who  wrote  in  the  same 
kind,  but  it  ia,  at  least,  a  sign  that  he  had  contributed 
more  than  any  other  to  bring  comedy  to  the  perfection  in 
which  he  left  iL  We  shall,  therefore,  not  inquire  farther, 
whether  regular  comedy  was  the  work  of  a  ungle  mind, 
which  seems  yet  to  be  unsettled,  or  of  several  contempo- 
raries, such  as  these  which  Horace  quotes.  We  mnst 
distinguish  ^iree  forms  which  comedy  wore,  in  consequeace 
of  the  genius  of  the  writers,  or  of  the  laws  of  the  magis- 
trates, and  the  change  of  the  government  of  many  into 
'  that  of  few. 

5.  THS   OLD,   HIDDI.B,  AND  NEW  GOHJEDY. 

That  comedy",  which  Horace  calls  the  ancient,  and 
which,  according  to  his  account,  was  after  Eschylns,  re- 
tuned  something  of  its  original  state,  and  of  the  licentioiis- 
ness  wluch  it  practised,  while  it  was  yet  without  regula. 
rity,  and  uttered  loose  jokes  and  abuse  upon  the  passers-by 
from  the  cart  of  Thespis.  Though  it  was  now  properly' 
modelled,  as  might  have  been  worthy  of  a  great  theatre, 
and  a  aumerous  audience,  and  deserved  the  name  of  a 
regular  comedy,  it  was  not  yet  much  nearer  to  decency. 

>  Hutelhu  hu  coUceted  Ae  KnteocM  of  fi(^  Gnck  poeu  ol  tbe  diflneal 
•ge>  of  comedy. 

■  Interlude  of  the  Kcoud  act  of  the  comedy  iDtided  The  Achuniuu. 

0  ^ignun  tllributed  to  Plato. 

<  llii  biMrf  of  the  thi«e  agea  of  comedy,  and  tbcir  differeiit  chaiacten,  i« 
taken  in  part  fnm.the  yalntbl*  fiigmenti  of  PUtoiuvi. 
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It  was  a  reprdsentatioD  of  real  actiMis,  aod  exhibited  the 
4res8,  the  notioos,  uid  the  sir,  a«  far  as  could  be  done  in 
a  mask,  of  any  one  who  was  thoogfat  proper  to  be  sacrificed 
to  publick  scorn.  lu  a  city  so  free,  or,  to  say  better,  so 
lioentiqiis  as  Adieus  was,  at  that  time,  nobody  was  spared, 
not  even  the  chief  magistrate,  nor  tbe  very  judges,  by 
whose  voice  eotaedien  were  allowed  or  prohibited.  The 
insolence  of  those  performaDces  reached  to  open  impiety, 
and  sport  was  made  equally  with  men  and  gods'*.  These 
^e  the  features  by  which  the  greatest  part  of  the  compo- 
sitJtHis  of  AriBtophanes  will  be  known.  la  which,  it  may  be 
pBTticalarly  observed,  that  not  the  least  appearance  of 
praise  will  be  found,  and,  therefore,  certainly  no  trace  of 
flattery  or  Servility. 

This  licentiousness  of  the  poets,  to  which,  in  some  sort, 
Socrates  fell  ^  sacrifice,  at  last  was.  restraiued  by  a  law. 
For  the  goveroment,  which  was  before  shared  by  all  the 
inhabitants,  was  now  confined  to  a  settled  number  of  citi- 
zens. It  was  ordered  that  no  man's  name  should  be  men- 
tioned on  the  stage ;  but  poetical  malignity  was  not  long 
in  finding  the  secret  of  defeating  the  purpose  of  the  law, 
and  of  making  themselves  ample  compensation  for  the  re- 
straint laid  npoQ  authors,  by  the  oeceasity  of  inventing 
false  names.  They  set  themselves  to  work  upon  known 
and  real  characters,  so  that  they  had  now  the  advantage  of 
giving  a  more  exquisite  gratification  to  the  vanity  of  poets, 
and  the  malice  of  spectators.  lOne  had  the  refined  plea- 
sure of  setting  others  to  guess,  and  the  other  that  of  guess- 
ing right  by. naming  the  uiasks.  When  ptctoies  are  so 
like,  that  the  Dams  is  not  wanted,  nobody  iuBcribes  it. 
The  consequence  of  the  law,  therefore,  was  nothing  more 
than  to  make  that  done  with  delicacy,  which  was  done 
grossly  before ;  and  the  art,  which  was  expected  would 
be  ooofined  within  the  limits  of  duty,  was  only  partly  trans- 
gressed with  more  ingenuity.  Of  this,  Aristophanes,  who 
was  comprehended  in  this  law,  gives  us  good  examples  in 

'  It  will  be  ihowD,  how,  ind  in  whM  mdm,  thu  wu  tllowtd. 
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some  of  bis  poems.     Such  was  that  which  was  afterwards 
called  die  middle  comedy. 

The  new  comedy,  or  that  which  followed,  was  againan 
excellent  refinement,  prescribed  by  the  magistrates,  who, 
as  they  had  before  forbid  the  use  of  real  names,  forbade  af- 
terwards, real  subjects,  and  the  train  of  choruses'  too 
much  given  to  abuse ;  so  that  the  poets  saw  themselves 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  bringing  imaginary  names  and 
subjects  upon  the  stage,  which,  at  once,  purified  and  en- 
riched the  theatre ;  for  comedy,  from  that  time,  was  no 
longer  a  fary  armed  with  torches,  but  a  pleasing  and  in- 
nocent minor  of  human  life. 

-    Chacon  peiat  ktcc  irt  dsiu  ce  DonTeau  miroir 

S'j  vil  vnc  filial,  ou  crut  ni  I'j  pu  voir ! 

L'arus  dei  pramien  rit  du  (atlraa  fidile 

D'uQ  a*ire  KniTant  tnct  su  mq  mod  jie  ; 

El  mille  Toil  un  fat  Gnemail  eiprim£ 

Micotknut  le  portnit  ur  lui-m^me  tonti. ' 

The  comedy  of  Menander  and  Terence  is,  in  proprie^ 
of  speech,  the  fine  comedy.  I  do  not  repeat  all  this  after 
BO  many  writers,  bat  just  to  recall  it  to  memory,  and  to  add 
to  what  they  have  sud,  something  which  they  have  omitted, 
a  singular  effect  of  pablick  edicts  appearing  in  the  succes- 
sive progress  of  the  art.  A  naked  history  of  poets  and  of 
poetiy,  such  as  has  been  often  given,  is  a  mere  body  with- 
out soul,  unless  it  be  enlivened  with  an  account  of  the 
birth,  progress,  and  perfection  of  the  art,  and  of  the  causes 
by  which  they  were  produced. 

6.   THS   LATIM  COIHDT. 

To'  omit  nothing  essential  which  concerns  this  part, 
we  shall  say  a  word  of  the  Latin  comedy.  When  the 
arts  passed  from  Greece  to  Rome,  comedy  took  its  turn 
among  the  rest;  but  the  Romans  applied  themselves  only 
to  the  new  species,  without  chorus  or  personal  abuse ; 
tbongh,  perhaps,  they  might  have  played  some  translations 

*  I'tHitp*  the  chonn  wu  fratiid  in  the  middle  «gc  o(  the  CMMdy. 

'  De^rtaiu  Ait  Foit.  chuit.  8. 
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of  the  old  or  the  middle  comedy ;  for  Pliay  ^ves  an  ac- 
count of  one  which  was  represented  in  his  own  time.  But 
the  Roman  comedy,  which  was  modelled  upon  the  last 
species  of  the  Greek,  hath,  nevertheless,  its  different  ages,  - 
according  as  its  authors  were  rough  or  polished.  The 
pieces  of  livins  Andronicus  ■,  more  ancient,  and  less  re- 
fined than  those  of  the  writers  who  teamed  the  art  from 
him,  may  be  said  to  compose  the  first  age,  or  the  old  Ro- 
man comedy  and  tragedy.  To  him  you  must  join  Xevius, 
hb  contemporary,  and  Ennius,  who  lived  some  years  after 
him.  The  second  age  comprises  Pacuvius,  Cecilius,  Ac- 
ciuB,  and  Plautus,  unless  it  shall  be  thought  better  to 
reckon  Hantus  with  Terence,  to  make  the  third  and  high- 
est age  of  the  Latin  comedy,  which  may  properiy  be  called 
the  new  comedy,  especially  with  regard  to  Terence,  who  was 
the  friend  of  Lelios,  and  the  faithful  copier  of  Menander. 
But  the  Romans,  without  troubling  themselves  vrith  this 
order  of  succession,  distinguished  their  comedies  by  the 
dresses''  of  die  players.  The  robe,  called  prsetexta,  with 
lai^  borders  of  purple,  being  4he  formal  dress  of  magis- 
trates in  their  dignity,  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  office,  the 
actors,  who  had  this  diess,  gave  its  name  to  the  comedy. 
This  is  the  same  with  that  called  trabeata',  from  trabca, 
the  dress  of  the  consuls  in  peace,  and  the  generals  in 
triumph.  The  second  ^ecies  introduced  the  senators, 
not  in  great  offices,  but  as  private  men ;  this  was  called 
togata,  from  toga.  The  last  species  was  named  taber- 
naria,  from  the  tunick,  or  the  common  dress  of  the  people, 
or  rather  from  the  mean  houses  which  were  painted  on  the 
scene.  There  is  no  need  of  mentioning  the  farces,  which 
took  their  name  and  original  from  Atella,  an  ancient  town 
of  Campania,  in  Italy,  becanse  they  differed  from  the  low 
comedy  only  by  greater  licentiousness;  nor  of  those  which 
were  called  palliates,  from  the  Greek,  a  cloak,  in  which 

(  The  jeu of  RoDwSU,  Ihe  flret ycir irf tl>e  ISSth  OlynpUd. 

»  Pintexto,TogUe,TkbMlwri«. 

■  Suit,  da  Clin  Onmoitt.  u;],  thtt  C.  Meliuui,  libnriui  to  Aognstut, 
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the  Greek  characters  were  dressed  npon  the  Roman  sta^, 
because  that  habit  only  distio^isfaed  the  nation,  not  the 
dignity  or  character,  like  those  which  have  been  men- 
tioned before.  To  sa;  trath,  these  are  but  trifling  dis- 
tinctions; for,  as  we  shall  show  in  the  following  ppgea, 
comedy  may  be  more  ttsefully  and  judiciously  distinguished 
by  the  general  nature  of  its  subjects.  As  to  the  Romans, 
whether  they  had,  or  had  not,  reasou  for  these  names,  they 
have  left  us  so  little  upon  the  subject,  which  is  come  down 
to  ns,  that  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  with  a  distinction 
which  affords  us  no  solid  satisfaction.  Plautas  and  Te- 
rence, the  only  authors  of  whom  we  are  in  possession,  give 
us  a  fuller  notion  of  the  real  nature  of  their  comedy,  with 
respect,  at  least,  to  their  own  times,  than  can  be  received 
from  names  and  terms,  from  which  we  have  no  real  ex- 
emplification. 

7-  THB  OBSBK  COUBOY  IS  BBSUCBB  OMLY  TO  ABIBTOPHANBS. 

Not  to  go  too  far  out  of  our  way,  let  us  letum  to 
Aristophanes,  the  only  poet,  in  whom  we  can  now  find  the 
Greek  comedy.  He  is  the  single  writer  whom  the  vio- 
lence of  time  has,  in  some  degree,  spared,  after  having 
buried  in  darkness,  and  almost  in  forgetfulnesa,  so  many 
great  men,  of  whom  we  have  nothing  but  the  names  and 
a  few  fragments,  and  snch  sl^bt  memorials,  as  are  scarcely 
sufficient  to  defend  them  against  the  enemies  of  the  ho- 
nour of  antiquity ;  yet  these  memorials  are  like  the  last 
gtimmer  of  the  setting  sun,  which  scarce  affords  us  a  weak 
and  fading  li^t ;  yet  from  this  glimmer  we  must  endeavonr 
to  collect  rays  of  sufficient'strength  to  form  a  picture  of  the 
Greek  comedy,  approaching  as  near  as  possible  to  the  truth. 

Of  the  personal  character  of  Aristophanes  ,  little  is 
known ;  what  account  we  can  give  of  it  mnst,  therefore,  be 
had  from  his  comedies.  It  can  scarcely  be  said,  witlt  cer- 
tainty; of  what  country  he  was :  the  invectives  of  his  ene- 
mies so  often  called  in  question  his  qualification  as  a  citi- 
zen, that  they  have  made  it  doubtful.  Some  said,  he  was 
of  Rhodes,  others  of  Egina,  a  little  island  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood,  and  all  a^eed  that  he  was  a  stranger.  As  to 
himself,  he  said,  that  he  was  the  sod  of  Philip,  aod  born  in 
the  Cydatheoian  quarter ;  but  he  confessed,  that  some  of 
his  fortune  was  in  Egiua,  which  was,  probably,  the  original 
aeat  of  his  family.  He  was,  however,  formally  declared  a 
citizen  of  Athens,  upon  evidence,  whether  good  or  bad, 
npoD  a  decisive  judgment,  and  this  for  having  made  hia 
judges  merry  by  an  application  of  a  sayingof  Telemachus'', 
of  which  this  is  the  sense:  "  I  am,  as  my  mother  tells  me, 
the  son  of  Philip :  for  my  own  part,  I  know  little  of  the 
matter;  for  what  child  knows  his  own  father?"  This  piece 
of  merriment  did  him  as  much  good,  as  Archias  received 
from  the  oration  of  Cicero',  who  s^d  that  that  poet  was  a 
Roman  citizen.  An  honour  which,  if  he<had  not  inherited 
by  birth,  he  deserved  for  his  genias. 

Aristophanes  *"  flourished  in  the  age  of  tiie  great  men  of 
Greece,  particuhirly  of  Socrates  and  Euripides,  both  of 
whom  he  outlived.  He  made  a  great  figure  during  the 
whole  Pelopounesian  war,  not  merely  as  a  comick  poet,  by 
whom  the  people  were  diverted,  but  as  the  censor  of  the 
government,  as  a  man  kept  in  pay  by  the  state  to  reform 
it,  and  almost  to  act  the  part  of  the  arbitrator  of  the 
publick".  A  particular  account  of  his  comedies  will  best 
let  us  into  his  personal  character  as  a  poet,  and  into  the 
nature  of  his  genius,  which  is  what  we  are  most  interested 
to'know.  It  will,  however,  not  be  amias  to  prepossess  our 
readers  a  little  by  the  judgments  that  have  been  passed  upon 
him  by  the  criticks  of  our  own  time,  without  forgetting  one 
of  the  ancients  that  deserves  great  respect. - 

8.  ARISTOPHANES  CBNSUBBD  AND  PSAISBD. 

"  Aristophanes,"  says  father  Bapin,  "  is  not  exact  in 

I"  Homer,  Odyaej,  '  Oral,  pro  Archia  Poet*. 

"  In  the  yeai  of  Ihe  BSth  Olympiad;  437  before  our  eera,  and  317  of  the 
fcuodttioD  otBbine. 

"  The  Greek  comediei  have  beeo  regtided,  bj^  muiy,  in  Che  light  of  pcditiul 
jonnials,  the  Atbeniaii  newtpspen  of  the  day,  where,  amidM  Ihe  diitoltioiu  of 
caricature,  the  tioeamenli  of  the  time*  were  atiooglf  drawn.  See  Madame  de 
Stael  de  la  Lilfrature.  c.  iii.— Ed. 
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Ae  contrivance  of  his  fables;  his  fictions  are  not  proba* 
ble ;  he  brings  real  characters  upon  the  stage  too  coarsely, 
and  too  oi>enly.  Socrates,  vbom  he  ridicules  no  much  in 
his  plays,  had  a  more  delicate  turn  of  burlesique  than  him- 
self, and  liad  his  merriment  without  his  impudence.  It  is 
true,  that  Anstophanes  wrote  amidst  the  confusion  and 
licentiousness  of  the  old  comedy,  and  he  was  well  ac- 
qoaiated  with  the  humour  of  the  Athenians,  to  whom  dd- 
common  merit  always  gave  dbgnst,  and,  therefore,  he 
made  the  eminent  men  of  his  time  the  subject  of  his  mer- 
rimeot.  But  the  too  great  desire  which  he  had  to  delight 
the  people,  by  exposiug  worthy  characters  upon  the  stage, 
made  him,  at  the  same  time,  an  unworthy  man ;  aud  the 
Inni  of  his  genius  to  ridicule  was  disfigured  and  corrupted 
hj  the  indelicacy  and  outrage ousness  of  his  manners. 
After  all,  his  pleasantry  consists  chiefly  in  new-coined  puffy 
language.  The  dish  of  twenty-sis  syllables,  which  be  g^ves, 
in  fab  last  scene  of  his  Female  Oraton,  would  please 
few  tastes  in  our  days.  His  language  is  sometimes  ob- 
scure, perplexed  and  vulgar;  and  his  frequent  play  with 
words,  his  oppositions  of  contradictory  terms,  his  mixture 
of  tragick  and  conuck.  of  aerious  and  burlesque,  are  all 
Sat;  and  his  jocularity,  if  you  examine  it  to  the  bottom,  is 
idl  false.  Menander  is  diverting  in  a  more  elegant  man- 
ner; his  style  is  pure,  clear,  elevated,  and  natural;  he 
persuades  like  an  orator,  and  instructs  like  a  philosopher; 
and,  if  we  may  venture  to  judge  upon  the  fragments  which 
remain,  it  appears  that  his  pictures  of  civil  life  are  pleasing, 
that  he  makes  every  one  speak  according  to  his  character, 
that  every  man  may  apply  his  pictures  of  life  to  himself, 
because  be  always  follows  nature,  and  feels  for  the  per- 
sonages which  he  brings  upon  the  stage.  To  conclude, 
Plutarch,  in  his  comparison  of  these  authors,  says,  that  the 
muse  of  Aristuphanes  is  an  abandoned  prostitute,  aod  that 
of  Menander  a  modest  woman." 

It  is  evident  that  this  whole  character  is  taken  from  Plu- 
tarch.    Let  us  now  go  on  with  this  remark  of  father  Ra- 
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piD,  since  we  have  already  spoken  of  the  Latin  comedy,  of 
which  he  gives  us  a  description. 

"  With  respect  to  the  two  Latin  comick  poets,  Plautus 
is  ingenious  in  bin  designs,  happy  in  his  conceptions,  and 
fruitful  of  invention.  He  has,  however,  according  to  Ho- 
race, some  low  jocularities ;  and  those  smart  sayings,  which 
made  the  vulgar  laugh,  made  him  be  pitied  by  men  of 
higher  taste.  It  is  true,  that  some  of  his  jests  are  ex- 
tremely good,  but  others,  likewise,  are  very  bad.  To  this 
every  man  is  exposed,  who  is  too  much  determined  to  make 
sallies  of  merriment ;  they  endeavour  to  raise  that  laughter 
by  hyperboles,  which  would  not  arise  by  a  just  representa- 
tion of  things.  Plautus  is  not  quite  so  regular  as  Terence 
in  (he  scheme  of  his  designs,  or  in  the  dbtribution  of  his 
acts,  but  he  is  more  simple  in  his  plot ;  for  the  fables  of 
Terence  are  commonly  complex,  as  may  be  seen  in  his 
Andria,  which  contains  two  amours.  It  was  imputed,  as  a 
fault  to  Terence,  that,  to  bring  more  action  upon  the  stage, 
he  made  one  Latin  comedy  out  of  two  Greek :  but  then 
Terence  unravels  his  plot  more  naturally  than  Plautus, 
which  PtautUB  did  more  naturally  than  Aristophanes ;  and 
though  CsBsar  calls  Terence  but  one  half  of  Menander,  be- 
cause, though  he  had  softness  and  delicacy,  there  was  in 
him  some  want  of  sprightliness  and  strength;  yet  he  has 
written  in  a  manner  so  natural  and  so  judicious,  that,  though 
he  was  then  only  a  copy,  he  is  now  an  original.  No  author 
has  ever  had  a  more  exact  sense  of  pure  nature.  Of  Ce- 
cilius,  since  we  have  only  a  few  fragments,  I  shall  say  no- 
thing. All  that  we  know  of  him  is  told  ns  by  Varros,  that 
he  was  happy  in  the  choice  of  subjects."      < 

Rapin  omits  many  others  fur  the  same  reason,  ^t  we 
have  not  enough  of  their  works  to  qualify  us  for  judges. 
While  we  are  upon  this  subject,  it  will,  perhf^is,  not  dis- 
please the  reader  to  see  whet  that  critick's  opinion  is  of 
Lopes  de  Vega  and  Moli^re.  It  will  appear,  that  with 
respect  to  Lopes  de  Vega,  he  b  rather  too  profuse  of 
praise :  that,  in  speaking  of  Holi^re,  he  is  too  parsimonious. 
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This  piece  will,  however,  be  of  use  to  our  desigo,  when  we 
shall  examioo  to  the  bottom  what  it  is  that  oi]g:ht  to  make 
the  character  of  comedy. 

"  No  man  has  ever  had  a  ^eater  genius  for  comedy 
than  Lopes  de  Vega,  the  Spaniard.  He  had  a  fertili^  of 
wit,  joined  with  great  beaaty  of  conception,  and  a  won- 
derful readiness  of  composition ;'  for  he  has  written  more 
than  tJiree  hundred  comedies.  His  name,"  alone,  gave 
reputation  to  his  pieces;  for  liis  repotatioa  was  so  well 
established,  that  a  work,  which  came  from  his  hands,  was 
sure  to  claim  the  approbation  of  the  publick.  He  had  a 
mind  too  extennve  to  be  subjected  to  rules,  or  restrained 
b;  limits.  For  that  reason  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  own 
genius,  on  which  he  conid  always  depend  with  confidence. 
When  he  wrote,  he  coosatted  no  other  laws  than  the  taste 
of  his  auditors,  and  regulated  his  manner  more  by  the  suc- 
cess of  his  work  than  by  the  rales  of  reason.  Thus  he  dis- 
carded all  scruples  of  unity,  and  all  the  superstitions  of 
probability."  CHiis  is  certainly  not  said  with  a  design  to 
praise  him,  and  must  be  connected  with  that  which  imme- 
diately follows.)  "  But  as,  for  the  most  part,  he  endea- 
Tonrs  at  too  much  jocularity,  and  carries  ridicule  to  too 
much  refinement ;  his  conceptions  are  often  rather  happy 
than  just,  and  rather  wild  dian  natural ;  for,  by  subtilizing 
merriment  too  far,  it  becomes  too  nice  to  be  true,  and  his 
beauties  lose  their  power  of  striking  by  being  too  deli- 
cate  and  acute. 

"  AjDong  us,  nobody  has  carried  ridicule  in  comedy  far- 
ther than  Holiire.  Our  ancient  comick  writers  brought 
no  characters  higher  than  servants  to  make  sport  upon 
the  theatre ;  but  we  are  diverted  upon  the  theatre  of  Mo- 
ii^re  by  marquises  and  people  of  quality.  Others  have 
exhibited,  in  comedy,  no  species  of  life  above  that  of  a 
citizen;  but  MoUire  shows  us  all  Paris,  and  the  court. 
He  is  the  only  man  amongst  us,  who  has  laid  open  those 
features  of  nature  by  which  he  is  exactly  marked,  and 
may  be  accurately  known.  The  beauties  of  his  pictures 
are  so  Dfttural,  that  they  are  felt  by  persons  of  the  least 
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disceroment,  and  his  power  of  pleasantry  received  half 
its  force  from  his  power  of  copying.  His  Misanthrope  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  most  complete,  and,  likewise,  the  tnoet 
siogalar  character  that  has  ever  appeared  upon  the  sta^ : 
but  the  disposition  of  his  comedies  is  always  defective 
some  way  or  another.  This  is  all  which  we  can  obsenre, 
in  general,  npon  comedy." 

Snch  are  the  thoughts  of  one  of  the  most  refined  judges 
of  works  of  genius,  from  which,  though  they  are  not  all 
oraculoos,  some  advantages  may  be' drawn,  as  they  always 
make  some  approaches  to  trutli. 

Madame  Dacier",  having  her  mind  full  of  the  merit  of 
Aristophanes,  expresses  herself  in  this  manner :  "  Ko  man 
had  ever  more  discernment  than  him,  iu  linding  oat  tiiie 
ridiculous,  nor  a  more  ingenious  manner  of  showing,  it  to 
others.  His  remarks  are  natural  and  easy,  and,  what 
very  rarely  can  be  found,  with,  great  copiousness,  he  has 
great  delicacy.  To  say  all  at  once,  the  Attick  wit,  of 
which  the  ancients  made  such  boast,  appears  more  in 
Aristophanes  than  in  any  other  that  I  know  of  in  anti- 
quity. Bat  what  is  most  of  all  to  be 'admired  in  him  is, 
th»t  he  is  always  so  much  master  of  the  subject  before 
him,  that,  without  doing  any  violence  to  biinself,  he  finds  a 
vay  to  iutroduoe,  naturally,  things  which,  at  first,  appeared 
most  distant  from  his  purpose ;  and  even  the  most  quick 
and  unexpected  of  his  desultory  sallies  appear  the  nfiees- 
sary  consequence  of  the  foregoing  incidents.  This  k  that 
art  which  sets  the  dialogues  of  Plato  above  imitation, 
which  we  must  consider  as  so  many  dramatick  pieces, 
which  are  equally  entertaining  by  the  action,  and  by  the 
dialogue.  The  style  of  Aristophanes  is  no  less  pleasing 
than  bis  fancy;  for,  besides  its  clearness,  its  vigour  and 
its  sweetness,  there  is  in  it  a  certain  harmony,  so  delightful 
to  the  ear,  that  there  is  no  pleasure  equal  to  that  of  read- 
ing it.  When  he  iq>plies  himself  to  vulgar  mediocrity  of 
style,  he  descends  wi^out  meanness ;  when  he  attempts 
the  sublime,  he  is  elevated  without  obscurity ;  and  no  man 
*  Pretfe  to  FlatiluB.     Puis,  16B4. 
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has  ever  had  the  art  of  blend'm^  all  the  different  kinds  of 
vriting  so  equally  together.  Aftec  having  studied  all  that 
is  left  BS  of  Grecian  learning,  if  we  have  not  read  AriBto- 
phanes.'we  cannot  yet  know  all  the  charms  and  beauties  of 
that  language." 

9.     PI.UTAHCH'b     8SMTI1IKNT3    UPON     ARISTOPHAMSB     AND     HX- 
N  AN  DEB. 

'  This  is  a  pompous  eulogiuro ;  but  let  us  suspend  oar 
opinion,  and  hear  that  of  ]nutarcfa,  who,  being  an  ancient, 
well  deserves  our  attention,  at  least,  after  we  have  heard 
the  modems  before  him.  This  is  then  the  sum  of  fais  judg- 
ment concemii^  Aristophanes  and  Menander.  To  Me- 
nander  he  gives  the  preference,  withont  allowing  much 
competition.  He  objects  to  Aristophanes,  that  he  carries 
all  his  thonghts  beyond  nature ;  that  he  writes  rather  to  the 
crowd  than  to  men  of  character ;  that  he  affects  a  style  ob- 
scure and  licentious  t  tra^cal,  pompous,  and  mean,  some- 
tunes  serious,  and  sometimes  ludicrous,  even  to  puerility ; 
that  be  makes  none  of  his  personages  speak  according  to 
any  distinct  character,  so  that  in  his  scenes  the  son  cannot 
be  known  from  the.  father,  the  citizen  from  the  boor,  the 
hero  from  the  shopkeeper,  or  the  divine  from  the  serving- 
man.  "Whereas,  the  diction  of  Menander,  wfaach  is  always 
uniform  and  pure,  is  very  justly  adapted  to  different  charac- 
ters, rising,  when  it  is  necessary,  to  vigorous  and  sprightly 
comedy,  yet  withont  transgressing  the  proper  limits,  or 
losing  sig^t  of  nature,  in  which  Menander,  says  Plutarch, 
has  attained  a  perfection  to  which  no  other  writer  has  ar 
rived.  For,  what  man,  be»des  himself,  has  ever  found  the 
art  of  making  a  diction  equally  suitable  to  women  and  chil- 
dren, to  old  and  young,  to  divinities  and  heroes?  Now 
Menander  has  found  this  happy  secret,  in  the  equality  and 
flexibility  of  his  diction,  vEich,  thoI^;h  always  the  same,  is, 
nevertheless,  different  upon  different  occasions ;  like  a  cur- 
rent of  clear  water,  (to  keep  closely  to  the  thoughts  of  Plu- 
tarch,) which  running  through  banks  differently  turned, 
complies  with  all  their  turns  backward  and  forward,  with- 
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.  ont  changing  an;  tluDg  of  its  nature  or  itii  purity.  Plo- 
tarch  mentions  it,  as  a  part  of  the  merit  of  Menander,  that 
be  began  very  young,  and  was  stopped  only  by  old  age,  at 
a  time  when  he  would  have  produced  the  greatest  wonders. 
if  death  had  not  prevented  him.  This,  joined  to  a  reflec- 
tioD,  which  he  makes  as  he  returns  to  Aristophanes,  shows 
^t  Aristophanes  continued  a  long  time  to  display  his 
powers :  for  his  poetry,  says  PIntarch,  is  a  strumpet  that 
affects  sometimes,  the  airs  of  a  prude,  but  whose  impudence 
cannot  be  forgiven  by  the  people,  and  whose  affected  mo- 
desty is  despised  by  men  of  decency.  Menander,  on  the 
eontrary,  always  shows  himself  a  man  agreeable  and  witty, 
a  companion  desirable  npon  the  stage,  at  table,  and  in  gay 
assemblies ;  an  extract  of  all  the  treasures  of  Greece,  who 
deserves  always  to  be  read,  and  always  to  please.  Hb 
irresistible  power  of  persuasion,  and  the  reputation  which 
he  has  had,  of  being  the  best  master  of  language  of  Greece, 
sufficiently  shows  the  delightfulness  of  his  style.  Upon 
this  article  of  Henander,  Plutarch  does  not  know  how  to 
make  an  end ;  he  says,  that  he  is  the  delight  of  philoso- 
phers, fatigued  with  study ;  that  they  use  his  works  as  a 
meadow  enamelled  with  flowers,  where  a  purer  air  gratijies 
the  sense ;  that,  notwithstanding  the  powers  of  the  other 
eomick  poets  of  Athens,  Menander  has  always  been  con- 
sidered as  possessing  a  salt  peculiar  to  himself,  drawn  from 
the  same  waters  diat  gave  birth  to  Venas.  That,  on  the 
contrary,  the  salt  of  Aristophanes  is  bitter,  keen,  coarse, 
and  corrosive ;  that  one  cannot  tell  whether  his  dexterity, 
which  has  been  so  much  boasted,  consuts  not  more  in  the 
characters  than  in  the  expression,  for  he  is  charged  with 
playing  often  upon  words,  with  affecting  antithetical  allu- 
sions; that  be  has  spoiled  the  copies  which  he  endeavoured 
to  take  after  nature ;  that  artifice  in  his  plays  is  wicked- 
ness, and  simplicity  brntishuess ;  that  his  jocularity  ought 
to  raise  hisses  rather  than  laughter ;  that  his  amours  have 
more  impadeuce  than  guety ;  and  that  he  has  not  so  much 
written  for  men  of  understanding,  as  for  minds  blackened 
with  envy,  and  corrupted  with  debauchery. 
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10.    THB  JUSTIFICATION  OP  ABISTOFBAMSS. 

After  anch  a  character  there  seems  no  need  at  goin; 
iiirther;  and  one  vonld  tiiink,  that  it  wonld  be  better  to 
bury,  for  ever,  the  memory  of  so  hateful  a  -writer,  that  makes 
tu  so  poor  a  reoojnpeiue  for  the  loss  of  Henander,  who 
eannot  be  recalled.  But,  widioot  ■hoviDg'  any  mercy  to 
the  indecent  or  maEcions  sallies  of  Aristophanes,  any  more 
than  to  Planttu,  his  imitator,  or,  at  least,  the  inheritor  of  his 
genios,  may  it  not  be  allowed  ns  to  do,  with  respect  to  Um, 
what,  if  I  mistake  not,  liucretiiisc  did  to  Ennius,  fonn 
whose  muddy  verses  be  ^thered  jewels,  "  Enni  de  ster- 
cme  gemmas  I" 

Besides,  we  most  not  believe  that  Platsrch,  who  lived 
more  than  foar  ages  after  Henander,  and  more  tiian  five 
aftw  Aristophanes,  has  passed  so  exact  a  judgment  upon 
boti,  but  that  it  may  be  fit  to  reexamine  it  Plato,  the 
coatempoiary  of  Aristophanes,  thought  very  dtfierently,  at 
least,  of  his  genius  ;  for,  in  his  piece  called  the  EntertaiD- 
ment,  he  gives  that  poet  a  distinguished  place,  and  makes 
him  speak,  according  to  his  character,  with  Socrates  him- 
self, from  which,  by  the  way,  it  is  apparent  that  this 
dialogue  of  Plato  was  composed  before  the  time  that 
Aristophanes  wrote  his  Clouds,  against  Socrates.  Plato 
is,  likewise,  said  to  have  seat  a  copy  of  Aristophanes  to 
Dion^aios  the  tyrant,  with  advice  to  read  it  diligently,  if 
he  would  attain  a  complete  judgment  of  tlte  state  of  the 
Athenian  republick  "*. 

Many  o,ther  scholars  have  thought  that  they  might  de- 
part somewhat  from  the  opinion  irf*  Plutarch.  FrisoUiaw, 
for  example,  one  of  the  commentators  upon  Aristophanes, 
thouf^  be  justly  allows  hb  taste  to  be  leas  pure  than  that 
of  Henander,  has  yet  undertaken  his  defence  against  the 

r  Bnuno;  hu  miiUken  LaerUiiu  for  Vufil. 

«"Maiam  hujni  Icmpoiu  pienuun.Telnt  in  (peenlo.iaiiincamadiurepTV- 
ientiTit  Ariuopliuci."  Vtlckaour,  Ontio  de  pnh"  '""  ~~~ 
but.— En. 
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outrageons  cemure  of  the  ancient  critJck.  In  the  first 
place,  he  condemns,  withont  mercy,  his  ribaldry  and  obscen- 
ity. But  this  part,  so  worthy  of  contempt,  and  wri^tten 
only  for  the  lower  people,  according  to  the  remark  of 
Boivin,  bad  as  it  is,  after  all,  is  oot  the  chief  part  which  is 
left  of  Aristophanes.  I  will  not  say,  with  Frischlinus,  that 
Plutarch  seems  in  this  to  contradict  himself,  and,  in  reality, 
commends  the  poet  when  he  accuses  him  of  having  adapted 
his  langange  to  the  stage ;  by  the  stage,  in  this  place,  be 
meant  the  theatre  of  farces,  on  which  low  mirth  and  bof- 
foonery  was  exhibited.  This  plea  of  Frischlinus  is  a  mere 
cavil;  and  though  the  poet  had  obtained  his  end,  winch 
was  to  divert  a  corrupted  populace,  he  would  not  have 
been  less  a  bad  man,  nor  less  a  despicable  poet,  notwith- 
standing the  excuse  of  bis  defender.  To  be  able,  in  the 
bluest  degree,  to  divert  fools  and  libertines,  will  not  make 
a  poet:  it  is  not,  therefore,  by  this  defence  that  we  must 
justify  the  character  of  Aristophanes.  The  depraved  taste 
of  the  crowd,  who  once  drove  away  Cratinns  and  his  com- 
pany, because  the  scenes  had  not  low  buffoonery  enough 
for  their  taste,  will  not  justify  Aristophanes,  liQce  Menan- 
der  found  a  way  of  changing  the  taste  by  giving  a  sort  of 
comedy,  not,  indeed,  so  modest  as  Ptotarch  represents  it, 
but  less  licentious  than  before.  Nor  is  Aristophanes  better 
justified,  by  the  reason  which  he  himself  offers,  when  he  • 
says,  that  he  exhibited  debauchery  upon  the  stage,  not  to 
corrupt  the  morals,  but  to  mend  them.  The  n^t  of  gross 
foults  is  rather  a  poison  than  a  remedy'. 

The  apologist  has  forgot  one  reason,  which  appears  to 
me  to  be  essential  to  a  just  account.  As  far  as  we  can 
judge  by  appearance,  Plutarch  had  in  his  bands  all  the 
playa  of  Aristophanes,  which  were  at  least  fifty  in  number. 


'  Vice  u  a  mouUr  of  m  In^lfd  mien, 
Ai,  u  be  hatad,  needi  bat  lo  be  MCn  { 
Yet  aeen  too  oft,  familiar  wiUi  her  ftce, 
W«  fim  endon,  then  pitj,  tben  •mbrace. 

Pop*'*  Ewajr  on  Hia,  ii.  917. 
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Id  these  be  saw  mare  lioentiousaess  than  has  come  to  oar 
hands,  thong'h,  in  the  eleven  that  are  still  remaiDin^,  there 
19  much  more  than  could  be  visbed. 

Plutarch  cetunrea  him,  in  the  Becood  place,  for  plajing 
opon  words ;  and  against  this  charge  Frischlinns  defends 
him  with  less  skill.  It  is  impossible  to  exemplify  this  in 
French.  But,  after  all,  this  part  is  so  little,  that  it  de- 
served not  so  severe  a  reprehension,  especially  since, 
amongst  those  sayings,  there  are  some  so  mischievoosly 
maligtuuit,  that  they  became  proverbial,  at  least  by  the 
sting  of  their  malice,  if  not  by  the  delicacy  of  their  wit. 
One  example  will  be  sufficient:  speaking  of  the  tox- 
gatberers,  or  the  excisemen  of  Athena,  be  crushes  them  at 
once,  by  obserung,  non  quod  essent  To^Jiiu,  sed  f^fJai.  The 
vord  lamue  signified,  walking  spirits,  which,  according  to 
the  vulgar  notion,  devoured  men ;  this  makes  the  spirit  of 
the  sarcasm  against  the  tax-gatherers.  This  cannot  be 
rendered  in  our  language  i  but  if  any  thing  as  good  had 
been  said  in  France,  on  the  like  occasion,  it  would  have 
lasted  too  long,  and,  like  many  other  sayings  amongst  as, 
been  too  well  received.  The  best  is  that  Plutarch  him- 
self confesses  that  it  was  extremely  applauded. 

The  third  charge  is,  a  mixture  of  tragick  and  comi<^ 
style.  This  accusation  is  certainly  true;  Aristophanes 
often  gets  into  the  buskin ;  bat  we  mast  examine  upon 
whdt  occasion.  He  does  not  take  upon  him  the  character 
of  a  tragick  writer;  but,  having  remarked  that  his  trick  of 
parody  was  always  well  received,  by  a  people  who  liked  to 
laogb  at  that  for  which  they  had  been  jost  weeping,  he  is 
eternally  using  the  same  craft ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any 
tragedy  or  striking  passage  known  by  memory,  by  the 

.Athenians,  which  he  does  not  turn  into  merriment,  by 
throwing  over  it  a  dress  of  ridicule  and  burlesque,  which  is 
done  sometimes  by  changing  or  transposing  the  words,  and 
fNuaetimes  by  ao  unexpected  application  of  the  whole  sen- 

.  tence.  These  are  the  shreds  of  tragedy,  in  which  he  arrays 
the  comick  muse,  to  make  her  still  more  comtck.  Cratinus 
bad  before  done  the  same  thing;  and  we  know  that  he 
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nade  a  comedy  called  Ulysses,  to  btiHesqae  Homer  and 
his  Odyssey ;  vhioh  showfl,  that  the  wits  and  poets  are, 
with  respect  to  one  another,  mnch  the  sameat  all  times, 
and  that  it  was  at  Athens  as  here.  I  will  prove  this 
system  by  facts,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  merriment 
of  Aristophanes,  npoo  our  three  celeln^ted  tragedians. 
T&is  being  the  case,  the  minted  style  of  Aristephtnes 
vil),  perhaps,  not  denerre  so  much  censure  as  Plntaroh 
has  vented.  We  have  do  need  of  the  travesty  of  Viigil. 
nor  the  parodies  of  our  own  time,  nor  of  the  Lntrin  of 
Boileaa,  to  show  as,  that  this  medly  may  have  its  merit 
upon  partioolar  occasions. 

He  same  may  be  stud,  in  general,  of  his  obscurity,  hia 
meannesses,  and  his  high  flights,  and  of  all  the  seeming 
inequality  of  style,  which  puts  Plutarch  in  a  rage.  These 
censures  can  never  be  just  upon  a  poet,  whose  style  has 
always  been  allowed  to  be  perfectly  attick,  sod  of  an 
atticism  which  made  him  extremely  delightful  to  the 
lovers  of  the  Athenian  taste.  Plutarch,  perhaps,  rather 
means  to  blame  the  ohomses,  of  which  the  language  is 
sometimes  elevated,  sometimes  burlesque,  always  very 
poetical,  and,  therefore,  in  appearance,  net  suitable  to 
comedy.  But  the  cboma,  which  had  been  borrowed  from 
tragedy,  was  then  all  the  fashion,  particnlarly  for  pieces 
'  of  satire,  and  Aristophanes  admitted  them,  like  the  other 
poets  of  the  old,  ahd,  perhaps,  of  the  middle  comedy; 
whereas  Menander  suppressed  them,  not  so  much  in  com- 
pliance with  his  own  judgment,  as  in  obedience  to  the 
pnbliok  edicts.  It  is  not,  therefore,  this  mixture  of 
tragick  and  comick  that  will  place  Aristophanes  below 
Henander. 

Tbe  fiAh  charge  is,  that  he  kept  no  distinction  of  cha- 
racter; that,  for  example,  he  makes  women  speak  like 
orators,  and  orators  like  sieves :  bat  it  appears,  by  the  cha- 
nmters  which  he  ridicules,  that  this  objection  falls  of  itsetf. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  a  poet  who  painted  not  imagi- 
nary characters,  hut  real  persons,  men  well  known,  citl- 
aens  whom  he  called  by  their  names,  and  showed  in  dresses 
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like  their  owd,  and  nuuks  resembling  their  faces,  whom  lie 
bmuded  ia  the  night  of  a  whole  city  extremely  haoghty 
md  full  of  densioQ ;  It  is  saSSoieDt  to  say,  that  aaoh  a  poet 
could  uever  be  supposed  to  miss  his  characters.  Hie 
applause  which  his  liceatioasness  produced,  is  too  good  a 
justification;  besides,  if  he  had  not  succeeded,  heexfiosed 
himself  to  the  tate  c^  Enpolis,  who,  in  a  comedy  called 
the  Drowned  Man,  having  impnideatly  pulled  to  pieces 
particular  perstms,  more  powerful  than  himself,  was  laid 
bold  of,  and  drowned  more  eCfectaally  than  those  he  hiul 
drowned  upon  the  open  stage. 

The  coDdemuatiou  of  the  poiguaney  of  Anatt^hanes,  as 
having  too  much  acrimony,  is  better  founded.  Snob  was 
the  tnm  of  a  species  (^  comedy,  in  which  all  licentious* 
ness  was  allowed;  iu  a  nation  which  made  every  thing  a 
subject  of  laughter,  in  its  jealooay  of  immoderate  liberty, 
and  its  enmity,  to  all  appearance,  of  rule  and  superiority; 
for  the  genius  of  independency,  natocally  prodnoes  a  kind 
of  satire,  more  keen  than  ddicate,  as  may  be  easily  ob- 
served in  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  islands.  If  we  do  not 
say,  with  Longinus,  that  a  popular  govemmeat  kindles 
eloquence,  and  that  a  lawful  monarchy  stifles  it;  at  least  it 
is  easy  to  discover,  by  the  event,  that  eloquence  in  different 
governments  takes  a  different  ^ipearanee.  In  repobliok* 
it  is  more  aprigh%  and  violent,  and  in  moBarcUes  more  in- 
sinuating and  soft.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  ridi- 
onle;  it  follows  the  cast  of  genius,  as  genius  follows  that 
of  gOTemment.  Thus  the  republican  raillery,  particularly 
of  the  age  which  we  are  now  considering,  must  have  been 
rougher  than  that  of  the  age  which  followed  it,  for  the 
same  reason  that  Horace  is  more  delicate,  and  Lnoilius 
more  pointed.  A  dish  of  satire  was  always  a  delicious 
treat  to  human  maligoity;  but  that  dish  was  differently 
seasoned,  as  the  manners  were  polished  more  or  less.  By 
polished  manners  I  mean  that  good-breeding,  that  art  of 
reserve  and  self-restraint,  which  is  the  consequence  of  de- 
pendance.  If  one  was  to  determine  the  preference  due  to 
one  of  those,  kinds  of  pleasantry,  of  which  both  have  theit 
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valne,  &ere  would  not  need  a  moment's  hentation :  every 
voice  vonid  join  in  favour  of  the  softer,  yet  without  con- 
tempt of  that  which  is  ron^h.  Menander  will,  therefore, 
be  preferred,  but  Aristophanes  wilt  not  be  despised,  espe- 
cially since  he  was  the  first  who  quitted  that  wild  practice 
of  satirizing  at  liberty  right  or  wrong,  and  by  a  comedy  of 
another  cast,  made  way  for  the  manner  of  Menander,  more 
agreeable  yet,  and  less  dangerous.  There  is,  yet,  another 
distinction  to  be  made  between  the  acrimony  of  the  one, 
and  the  softness  of  the  other;  the  works  of  the  one  are 
acrimonious,  and  of  the  other  soft,  because,  the  one  exhi- 
bited personal,  and  (he  other,  general  characters;  which 
leaves  as  still  at  liberty  to  examine,  if  these  different  de- 
signs might  not  be  executed  with  equal  delicacy. 

We  sliall  know  this  by  a  view  of  the  particntars;  in  this 
place  we  say  only  that  the  reigning  taste,  or  the  love  of 
striking  likenesses,  might  justify  Aiistophaoes  for  having 
turned,  as  IHutarch  says,  art  into  malignity,  simplicity  into 
brutality,  merriment  into  farce,  and  amour  into  impudence; 
if,  in  any  age,  a  poet  conid  be  excused  for  painting  pnb- 
lick  folly  and  vice,  in  their  true  colours. 

There  is  a  motive  of  interest,  at  the  bottom,  which  dis- 
posed Elian,  I^utarch,  end  many  others,  to  condemn  this 
poet  without  appeal.  Socrates,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  a  poetical  attack,  at  the  instigation  of  two 
wretches  *,  has  too  many  friends  among  good  men,  to  have 

'  It  ii  au  cerUtD,  tkat  Anitophanei  did  procun  the  death  of  SocrUca ;  bat, 
howcTcr,  hi  ia  certunlj'  crimiusl  for  having,  in  the  ClaatU.  ■ccnaed  hita,  pnb- 
lickly,  of  impiety.  B. — Many  ii^iiioiu  ugumeals  bavc  beea  advanced,  aact 
he  time  a(  Bnunoy  and  Johnaon,  in  Tindicadon  of  Aristophues,  vith  r^ard 
lo  Socntei.  It  haa  been  nrged,  thai  a  man,  of  the  eat^liahed  cbaracter  of 
Socratei,  could  not  be  injoied  by  the  drainatic  imputation  of  faDlti  and  fbUiea, 
from  vfhich  every  individaal  in  the  theatre  believed  him  lobe  eiempt;  while 
he  vices  of  the  sopbiita  and  rhetors,  vhom  AristopfaanFs  was  really  altacking, 
wcreplaoed  inamure  tudicroiu,  or  more  odioui  light,  by  a  menial  jiuta-porilion 
with  ibe  pare  and  tiern  virtue  of  the  maater  of  Plata,  'iliia  ia  very  plauaible  ; 
but  it  may  )tiU  be  doubted,  whether  the  greater  part  of  an  AthetiiaD  andieoce, 
with  alt  Ibeir  native  acuteness  and  praeucal  criticmm,  would,  at  the  rnoment, 
detect  Ihii  mbtile  irony.  If,  indeed,  it  waj  irony,  far  itill,  with  defeienM  lo 
gnat  namei  be  U  apoken,  it  remaina  to  be  diiproved,  that  the  Cloadi  wai  the 
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pardon  gnatod  to  bo  bonid  a  crime.  TbU  has  filled  tk«m 
with  an  implacable  hatred  against  Ariatophanea,  vhich  is 
mingled  with  the  spirit  of  philosophy;  a  spirit,  wherever  it 
comes,  more  dangerons  than  any  other.  A  common  enemy 
will  confess  some  good  qoalities  in  his  adversary;  bat  a 
philosopher,  made  partial  by  philosophy,  is  never  at  rest 
tiH  he  has  totally  destroyed  him  who  has  hnrt  the  most 
tender  part  of  his  heart ;  that  is,  has  disturbed  him  in  his 
adherence  to  some  character,  which,  like  that  of  Socrates, 
takes  possession  of  the  mind.  Tlie  miud  is  the  freest  part 
of  man,  and  the  most  tender  of  its  liberties ;  possessions, 
life,  and  reputation  may  be  in  another's  power,  bnt  opinion 
is  always  independent.  If  any  man  can  obtain  tliat  gentle 
inflaence,  by  which  he  ingratiates  himself  with  the  undw- 
standing,  and  makes  a  sect  in  a  commonwealth.  Iris  fol- 
lowers will  sacrifice  themselves  for  him,  and  nobody  will 
he  pardoned  that  dares  to  attack  him,  justly  or  unjustly, 
because  that  tmth,  real  or  imaginary,  which  he  maintained, 
is  now  become  an  idol.  Time  will  do  nothing  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  this  hatred ;  it  will  he  propagated  from  age  to 
age ;  and  there  is  no  hope  that  Aristophanes  will  ever  be 
treated  with  tenderness  by  the  disciples  of  Plato,  who 
made  Socrates  his  hero.  Every  body  else  may,  perhs^, 
c<mfess,  that  AriatophaneB,  Ihongh  in  one  instance  a  had 
man,  may,  nevertheless,  be  a  good  poet ;  bnt  distinctions. 


inlmdacloiT  Ucp  lo  &  lUle-impeuhDiml.  Irony  i>,  tl  bat,  a.  dingtioBt 
weapon,  uid  ku,  too  fi«q«eDtlj,  b«eB  wielded  bj  Tolgu  hkodi,  to  purpoiw 
widely  diffcicnt  from  thou  which  it*  Mitbon  dedgned.  The  Tinufia  expoaed 
lo  the  indignation  of  Fiance,  a  chaiacter,  which  every  good  man  detail.  But, 
wai  the  caoie  of  nligiou  UDceriljr  benefited,  by  Moli^rc't  repraentation  of  a 
■■lien,  aly,  and  lennial  hypocrite  T  Did  the  FreiKh  popolaea  dianintaate 
between  rach,  and  the  aiacere  pnfeiiH  of  chiiitianity  1  The  facti  of  the 
reTolutioD  gift  an  awful  aniwer  to  ihe  qneatioD.  Ceirantea  lidiculed  the 
fbolena  and  affectation  ingralted  u|>on  knight  errantry.  Did  he  intend  to 
banijh  hoDoor,  humtiuly  and  virtue,  loyalty,  conrteay  and  ganlleioanly  feel-, 
iog  from  Spain  1  The  people  undentood  not  ir^y,  and  Dan  Quixote  coid< 
bioed  with  other  caaira,  to  drgnie  lo  ita  preient  abawmeol  a  laud,  ao  long 
leoowned  far  her  high  bimI  hooounble  chivalry,  fbt  "  ladye-love,  aad  (eat*  of 
knightly  wwth."  Gee  likewile  iMite  on  Advenluier,  B4,  and  the  lefcreDcei 
then  tnade;  and  preface  to  the  Idler. — Ed. 
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like  diete,  vill  not  be  sdmitted  b;  prejudioa  and  { 

and  one  or  oUier  dictates  all  characters,  vhetber  good  or 

bad. 

As  I  add  m;  own  reasoos,  such  as  they  arei  for  or  a^nst 
Aristophanes,  to  those  of  Frisefalinui,  his  defender,  I  must 
not  omit  one  thing  which  he  has  forgot,  and  which,  per- 
haps, without  taking  in  the  rest,  put  Platarch  ont  of  hit- 
ntoar,  which  is  that  perpetual  farce  which  goes  throng  all 
the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  like  the  character  of  harie- 
qnin  on  the  Italian  theatre.  What  kind  of  personages  are 
clouds,  frogs,  wasps,  and  birds  l  Plutarch,  used  to  a  coraick 
stage  of  a  very  dtfiTerent  appearance,  roust  have'  thought 
them  strange  things;  and,  yet  stnin^r  must  they  appear 
to  us,  who  have  a  newer  kind  of  comedy,  with  which  the 
Greeks  were  anacqnuinted.  This  is  what  our  poet  may  be 
charged  with,  and  what  may  be  proved  beyond  refutation. 
This  cbai^  comprises  all  the  rest,  and  against  this  I  shall 
not  pretend  to  justify  him.  It  would  be  of  do  use  to  say, 
that  Aristopbanes  wrote  for  an  age  that  required  shows 
which  filled  the  eye,  and  grotesque  paintings  in  satirical 
performances  i  that  the  crowds  of  spectalOTs,  which  some- 
times neglected  Cratiniis  to  throng  Aristophanes,  obliged 
him,  more  and  more,  to  oomply  with  the  rnling  taste,  lest 
he  should  lose  the  publick  favour  by  pictures  more  delicate 
and  less  striking ;  that,  in  a  state,  where  it  was  considered 
as  policy  to  lay  open  every  thing  that  had  the  appearance 
<^  ambition,  singularity,  or  knavery,  comedy  was  become 
a  barangner,  a  reformer,  and  a  publick  counselor,  from 
whom  the  people  learned  to  take  care  of  their  most  va- 
loable  interests ;  and  that  this  comedy,  in  the  attempt  to 
lead,  and  to  please  the  people,  claimed  a  right  to  the 
strongest  touches  of  eloquence,  and  had,  likewise,  the 
power  of  personal  painting,  peculiar  to  herself.  All  these 
reasons,  and  many  others,  would  disappear  immediately, 
and  my  mouth  would  be  stopped  with  a  single  word,  with 
which  every  body  wonld  agree  :  my  antagonist  would  tell 
me  that  such  an  age  was  to  be  pitied,  and,  passing  on  from 
age  to  age,  till .  he  came  to  our  own,  he  would  conclude 
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fiatlf,  that  we  are  the  only  possessonrs  of  common  sense;  a 
detennination  with  which  the  French  are  too  much  re- 
proached, aud  which  overthrows  tdl  the  prejudice  in  favour 
of  antiquity.  At  the  sig'ht  of  so  many  happy  touches,  which 
one  csuuiot  b«lp  admiring  in  Aristophanes,  a  man  might, 
perhaps,  be  inclined  to  lament  that  sucfa  a  genius  was 
thrown  into  an  age  of  fools;  but  what  age  has  beeu  without 
them?  And  have  not  we  ourselves  reason  to  fear,  lest 
posterity  should  judge  of  Molifere  and  his  age,  as  we  judge 
of  Aristophanes?  Henander  altered  the  taste,  and  was 
applauded  in  Athens,  but  it  was  after  Athens  was  changed. 
Terence  imitated  him  at  Rome,  and  obtained  the  pre- 
ference over  Plautns,  diough  Cesar  called  him  but  a  demi-- 
Henander,  because  he  appears  to  want  that  spirit  and 
vivacity  which  he  calls  the  vis  comica.  We  are  now  weary 
of  the  manner  of  Meoander  and  Terence,  and  leave  them 
for  Moli^re,  who  appears  like  a  new  star  in  a  new  course. 
Who  can  answer,  that  in  such  an  interval  of  time  as  has 
passed 'between  these  four  writers,  there  will  not  arise  an- 
other  author,  or  another  taste,  that  may  bring  Moli6re,  In 
his  torn,  into  neglect  I  Without  going  further,  our  neigh- 
bours, the  Englislr,  think  he  wants  force  and  fire.  Whe- 
ther they  are  nght,  or  no,  is  another  question ;  ail  that  I 
mean  to  advance  is,  that  we  are  to  fix  it  as  a  conclusion, 
that  comick  authors  must -grow  obsolete  with  the  modes  of 
life,  if  we  admit  any  one  age,  or  any  one  climate,  for  the 
sovereign  rule  of  taste.  But  let  us  talk  with  more  exact- 
ness, and  endeavour,  by  an  exact  analysis,  to  find  out 
what  there  is  in  comedy,  whether  of  Aristophanes  and 
Plautns,  of  Menander  and  Terence,  of  Moli6re  and  his 
rivals,  which  is  never  obsolete,  and  must  please  all  ages 
and  all  nations. 

11.  RBHARKABI.E  DIFFSBENGE  HETWEEN  THE  STATE  OF 
COMEDY,  AND  OTHEB  WORKS  OF  OENIUS,  WITH  BEOABD  TO 
THSIB  DURATION. 

I  now  speak  particularly  of  comedy ;  for  we  must  ob- 
serve that  between  that  and  other  works  ofiliterature,  espe- 
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cially  tragedy,  there  ia  aa  essential  difference,  vhich  the 
enemies  of  antiqui^  will  not  understand,  and  which  I  shall 
endeavour  palpably  to  show. 

All  works  show  the  age  in  which  they  are  produced; 
they  carry  its  stamp  upon  them  ;  the  manners  of  the  times 
are  impressed  by  indelible  marks.  If  it  be  allowed,  that 
the  best  of  past  times  were  rude  in  comparison  with  ours, 
the  cause  of  the  ancients  is  decided  against  them ;  and  the 
want  of  politeness,  with  which  their  works  are  charged,  in 
our  days,  must  be  generally  confessed.  History  alone 
seems  to  claim  exemption  from  this  accusation.  Nobody 
will  daro  to  say  of  Herodotus  or  Thacydides,  of  Livios  or 
Tacitus,  that  which  has  been  said,  without  scruple,  of  Homer 
aud  the  aocient  poets.  The  reason  is,  that  history  takes 
the  nearest  way  to  its  purpose,  and  gives  the  characters 
and  practices  of  nedons,  he  they  what  they  will ;  it  has  no 
dependance  upon  its  subject,  and  offers  nothing  to  exami- 
nation, but  the  art  of  the  narrative.  An  history  of  China, 
well  written,  would  please  a  Frenchman,  as  w^  as  one  of 
France.  It  is  otherwise  with  mere  works  of  genius,  they 
depend  upon  tbeir  subjects,  and,  conseqnentiy,  upon  the 
characters  and  practices  of  the  times  in  which  they  were 
written ;  this,  at  least,  is  the  light  in  which  they  are  beheld. 
This  rule  of  judgment  is  not  equitable ;  for,  as  I  have  said, 
over  and  over,  all  the  orators  and  the  poets  are  painters, 
and  merely  painters.  They  exhibit  nature,  as  it  is  before 
them,  influenced  by  the  accidents  of  edncation,  which, 
without  changing  it  entirely,  yet  give  it,  in  different  ages 
and  climates,  a  diSerent  appearance ;  but  we  make  tbeir 
success  depend,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  their  snbject,  that 
is,  upon  circumstances  which  we  measure  by  the  circum- 
stances of  our  own  days.  According  to  this  prejudice, 
oratory  depends  more  upon  its  subject  tbon  history,  and 
poetry  yet  more  than  oratory.  Our  times,  therefore,  show 
more  regard  to  Herodotus  and  Suetonius,  than  to  Demos- 
thenes and  Cicero,  and  more  to  all  these  than  to  Homer 
or  Virgil.  Of  this  prejudice,  there  are  regular  gradations ; 
and  to  come  bdck  to  the  point  wluch  we  have   left,  we 
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Aow,  for  the  Bome  imperceptible  renon,  less  regard  to 
tragicit  poets  than  to  others.  The  reason  is,  that  the  sub- 
jects of  their  paintings  are  more  examined  than  the  art. 
llms  comparing  the  Achilles  and  Hippolytns  of  Enripides, 
with  those  of  Racine,  we  drive  diem  off  the  stage,  with- 
oDt  considering  that  Racine's  heroes  will  be  driven  off,  in 
a  future  age,  if  the  same  rule  of  judgment  be  followed,  and 
one  time  be  measnred  by  another. 

Yet  tragedy,  baring  the  passions  for  its  object,  is  not 
wholly  exposed  to  the  caprice  of  onr  taste,  which  would 
make  our  own  manners  the  mle  of  hnman  kind  ;  for  the 
passions  of  Grecian  heroes  are  often  dressed  in  external 
modes  of  appearance  that  disgust  as,  yet  tbey  breakthrou^ 
the  veil  when  they  are  strongly  marked,  as  we  cannot  deny 
them  to  be  in  Eschylas,  Sophocles,  end  Euripides.  The 
essence  then  gets  the  better  of  the  circnmstance.  The 
passions  of  Greece  and  France  do  not  so  much  differ  by 
the  particular  characters  of  particular  ages,  as  they  agree 
by  the  participation  of  that  which  belongs  lo  the  same 
passion  in  all  ages.  Onr  three  tra^ck  poets  will,  there- 
fore,  get  clear  by  suffering  only  a  little  ridicule,  which 
fiills  directly  upon  their  times ;  but  these  times  and  them- 
selves will  be  well  recompensed,  by  the  admiration  which 
their  art  will  irresistibly  enforce. 

Comedy  is  in  a  more  lamentable  situation ;  for,  not 
only  its  object  is  the  ridiculous,  which,  though  in  reality 
always  the  same,  is  so  dependant  on  custom,  as  to  change 
its  appearance  with  time,  and  with  place ;  but  the  art  of  a 
comick  writer  is,  to  lay  hold  of  that  species  of  the  ridicu- 
lous which  will  catch  the  spectators  of  the  present  hour, 
withont  regard  to  futurity.  But,  though  comedy  has  at- 
tained its  end,  and  diverted  the  pit,  for  which  it  was  writ- 
ten ;  if  it  goes  down  to  posterity,  it  is  a  new  world,  where 
it  is  no  longer  known ;  it  becomes  there  quite  a  foreigner, 
because  there  are  no  longer  the  same  originals,  nor  the 
same  species  of  the  ridiculous,  nor  the  same  spectators,  hut 
a  set  of  merciless  readers,  who  complain  that  they  ure  tired 
with  it,  though  it  once  filled  Athens,  Rome,  or  Paris,  with 
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■nerriment.  This  position  is  ^Deral,  and  comprises  all 
poets  and  all  ages.  To  sa;  all,  at  once,  comedy  ia  the 
slave  of  its  subject,  and  of  the  reigning  taste ;  tn^dy  is 
not  subject  to  the  same  degree  of  slavery,  because  the 
ends  of  the  two  species  of  poetry  are  different.  For  this 
reason,  if  we  suppose  that  in  all  ages  there  are  criticks, 
who  measure  every  thing  by  the  same  rule,  it  will  follow^ 
that  if  the  comedy  of  Aristophanes  be  become  obsolete, 
^t  of  Menaader,  likewise,  after  having  delighted  Athens, 
and  revived  again  at  Rome,  at  last  suffered  by  the  force  of 
time.  The  muse  of  Moli^re  has  almost  made  both  of 
them  forgotten,  and  would  still  be  walking  the  stage.  If 
the  desire  of  novelty  did  not  in  time  make  us  weary  of 
that  which  we  have  too  frequently  admired. 

lliose,  who  have  endeavoured  to  render  their  judgment 
independent  upon  manners  and  customs,  md  of  such  men 
there  have  been  always  some,  have  not  judged  so  severely 
either  of  times,  or  of  writers ;  they  have  discovered  that 
a  certain  resemblance  runs  through  all  polished  ages,  which 
are  alike  in  essential  things,  and  differ  only  in  external 
manoers,  which,  if  we  except  reli^on,  are  things  of  in- 
difference ;  that,  wherever  there  is  genius,  politeness,  li- 
berty, or  plenty,  there  prevails  an  exact  and  delicate  taste, 
which,  however  hard  to  be  expressed,  is  felt  by  those  that 
were  born  to  feel  it ;  that  Athens,  the  inventress  of  all 
the  arts,  the  mother  first  of  the  Roman,  and  then  of  gene- 
ral taste,  did  not  consist  of  stupid  savages  ;  that  the  Athe- 
nian and  Augustan  ages  having  always  been  considered  as 
times  that  enjoyed  a  particular  privilege  of  excellence, 
though  we  may  distinguish  the  good  authors  from  the  bad, 
as  in  our  own  days,  yet  we  ought  to  suspend  the  vehe- 
mence of  criticism,  and  proceed  with  caution  and  timidity, 
before  we  pass  sentence  upon  times  and  writers,  whose 
good  taste  has  been  nniversally  applauded.  This  obrionB 
consideration  has  disposed  them  to  pause ;  they  have  en- 
deavoured to  discover  the  original  of  taste,  and  have  found 
that  there  is  not  only  a  stable  and  immutable  beauty,  as 
there  is  a  common  understanding  in  all  times  and  places. 
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Thick  is  never  obsolete ;  but  there  is  another  kind  oi 
beautj,  sach  as  we  are  now  treating,  which  depends  npon 
ttmes  and  places,  and  is,  therefore,  changeable.  Sach  is 
the  imperfection  of  ever;  thing  below,  that  one  mode  of 
beauty  is  never  found  without  a  mixture  of  the  other,  end 
from  these  two,  blended  together,  results  what  is  called 
the  taste  of  an  age.  I  am  now  speaking  of  an  age  sprightly 
and  polite,  an  age  which  leaves  works  for  a  long  time  be- 
hind it,  an  age  which  is  imitated  or  criticised,  when  revo- 
lutions have  thrown  it  out  of  sight. 

Upon  this  incontestable  princqile,  which  supposes  a 
beauty,  oaiTersal  and  absolute,  and  a  beauty,  likewise, 
relative  and  particular,  which  are  mingled  throagh  one 
woi^  in  very  different  proportions,  it  is  easy  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  contrary  judgments  passed  on  Aristophanes. 
If  we  consider  him  only  with  respect  to  the  beanties,  which, 
though  they  do  not  please  us,  delighted  the  A^enians,  we 
shall  condemn  him  at  once,  though  even  this  sort  of  beauty 
may,  sometimes,  have  its  original  in  universal  beauty  car- 
ried to  extravagance.  Instead  of  commending  fajm  for 
beiog  able  to  give  merriment  to  the  moat  refined  nation  of 
those  days,  we  shall  proceed  to  place  that  people,  with  all 
their  atticism,  in  the  rank  of  savages,  whom  we  take  upon 
us  to  degrade,  because  they  hare  no  other  qualifications 
but  innocence,  and  plain  understanding.  But  have  not 
we,  likewise,  amidst  onr  more  polished  manners,  beauties 
merely  fashionable,  which  make  part  of  our  writings  as  of 
the  writings  of  former  limes ;  beauties  of  which  our  self- 
love  now  makes  us  fond,  but  which,  perhaps,  will  disgust 
our  grandsons?  Let  us  be  more  equitable;  let  us  leave 
this  relative  beauty  to  its  real  value,  more  or  less,  in  every 
age :  or,  if  we  must  pass  judgment  upon  it,  let  us  say  that 
these  touches  in  Aristophanes,  Menander,  and  Moliire, 
were  well  struck  off  in  their  own  time ;  but  that,  com- 
ptunng  them  with  true  beaaty,  that  part  of  Aristophanes 
was  a  colouring  too  strong,  that  of  Menander  was  too 
weak,  and  that  of  Moli^re  was  a  peculiar  varnish,  formed 
of  one  and  the  other,  which,  without  being  an  imitation, 
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i»  ilself  inimitable,  yet  depeDding  upon  time,  which  will 
efface  it,  by  degrees,  as  our  notions,  which  are  every  day 
cbanging,  shall  receive  a  sensible  alteration.  Much  of 
this  has  already  happened  since  the  time  of  Moli&re,  who, 
if  he  was  now  to  come  again,  must  taks  a  new  road. 

With  respect  to  nnalterable  beauties,  of  which  comedy 
admits  much  fewer  than  tragedy,  when  they  are  the  snb- 
ject  of  onr  consideration,  we  must  not,  too  easily,  set  Aris- 
tophanes and  Piautus  below  Menander  and  Terence.  We 
may  property  hesitate  with  Bolleau,  whether  we  shall  pre- 
fer the  French  comedy  to  the  Greek  and  Latin.  Let  ns 
only  give,  like  him,  the  great  rule  for  pleasing  in  all  ages, 
and  the  key  by  which  all  the  difficulties  in  passing  judg- 
ment may  be  opened.  This  rule  and  this  key  are  nothing 
else  but  the  ultimate  design  of  the  comedy. 

Etudiei  la  cour,  tl  coQiioiisei  U  ville  : 
L'une  et  I'lutre  at  toujoan  «d  modelei  fertile. 
C'tilpu-la  qncMoIiere  illiulrant  m  Merits 
Peut4tic  dc  un  art  edl  rempofti  te  piii, 
S,  DHHiu  ami  du  pcuple  cd  k«  doctei  peinturer, 
II  n'cftt  point  fait  aouvenl  gnmawr  tei  figures, 
Quiu£  pour  le  bouSbn  I'agr^able  et  le  fin, 
Et  MDS  honte  i  TtrencB  alli£  Tabaris  ■. 

In  truth,  Aristophanes  and  Piautus  united  buffoonery 
and  delicacy,  tn  a  greater  degree  than  Moli^re ;  and  for 
this  they  may  be  blamed.  That  which  then  pleased  at 
Athens,  and  at  Rome,  was  a  transitory  beauty,  which  had 
not  sufficient  foundation  in  truth,  and,  therefore,  the  taste 
changed.  But,  if  we  condemn  those  ages  for  this,  what 
age  shall  we  spare  ?  liet  ns  refer  every  thing  to  perma- 
nent and  universal  taste,  and  we  shall  find  in  Aristophanes 
at  least  as  much  to  commend  as  censure. 

12.   TRAQEDY  MORE   UNIFOBH   THAN  COMEDY. 

But  before  we  go  cm  to  his  works,  it  may  be  allowed 
to  make  some  reflections  upon  tragedy  and  comedy.    Tra- 

■  Bolleau,  Art.  Poti.  chant,  3. 
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gedf,  though  different,  accordiDg  to  the  difierence  of  times 
and  writen,  is  UDiform  in  its  nature,  being  founded  upon 
the  passions,  which  never  change.  With  comedy  it  is 
otherwise.  Whatever  difference  there  is  between  £schy- 
Ins,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides ;  between  Comeille  and 
Racine ;  between  the  French  and  the  Greeks ;  it  will  not 
be  found  sutlicient  to  constitute  more  than  one  species  of 
tragedy. 

The  worlcs  of  those  great  masters  are,  in  some  respects, 
like  the  seanymphs,  of  whom  Ovid  says,  "  That  their 
faces  were  not  the  same,  yet  so  mnoh  alike,  that  they 
might  be  known  to  be  sisters ;" 


Nee  direm  tunen,  qnalem  dacet  efM  loronim. 

The  reason  is,  that  the  same  passions  give  action  and 
animation  to  them  all.  With  respect  to  the  comedies  of 
Aristophanes  and  Plautns,  Menander  and  Terence,  Moli^re 
and  his  imitators,  if  we  compare  them  one  with  another, 
we  shall  find  somethiag  of  a  family  likeness,  but  much  less 
strongly  marked,  on  account  of  the  different  appearance 
which  ridicule  and  pleasantry  take  from  the  different  man- 
ners of  every  age.  They  will  not  pass  for  sisters,  but  for 
very  distant  relations.  The  Muse  of  Aristophanes  and 
Plautns,  to  speak  of  her  with  justice,  is  a  bacchanal  at 
least,  vhose  malignant  tongue  is  dipped  in  gall,  or  in 
poison  dangerous  as  that  of  the  aspick.  or  viper ;  but  whose 
bursts  of  malice,  and  sallies  of  wit,  often  give  a  blow 
where  it  is  not  expected.  The  Muse  of  Terence,  and, 
consequently,  of  Heoander,  is  an  artless  and  unpainted 
beauty,  of  easy  gaiety,  whose  features  are  rather  delicate 
than  striking,  rather  sotl  than  strong,  rather  plain  and 
modest  than  great  and  haughty,  but  always  perfectly  na- 
tural: 

Ce  n'at  pu  nn  portnit,  nne  image  Mmblable : 
C'ttl  an  fill,  on  unut,  ud  pire  Tiritabla. 

The  Muse  of  MoUire  is  not  always  plainly  dressed,  but 
takes  airs  of  quality,  and  rises  above  her  original  coudi- 
tioD,  so  as  to  attire  herself  gracefhlly  in  magnificent  ^- 
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psrel.  Id  her  maonen  she  mingles  elegance  with  foolttyt 
force  vith  delicacy  and  grandeur,  or  even  hangfatiilesa 
with  plainness  and  modesty.  If,  sometimes,  to  please  the 
people,  she  gives  a  loose  to  farce,  it  is  only  the  gay  folly 
of  a  moment,  from  which  she  immediately  retams,  and 
which  lasts  no  longer  than  a  slight  intoxication,  llie  first 
might  be  punted  encircled  with  little  satyrs,  some  grossly 
foolish,  the  others  delicate,  but  all  extremely  licentiona 
and  malignant ;  monkeys  always  ready  to  laugh  in  yonr 
face,  and  to  point  oat  to  indisoriminate  ridicule,  the  good 
and  the  bad.  The  second  may  be  shown  encircled  with 
geniuses  fullofsoftness  and  of  candour,  tan^t  to  please  by 
nature  alone,  and  whose  honeyed  dialect  is  so  much  the 
more  insinuating,  as  there  is  no  temptation  to  distrust  it. 
The  last  must  be  accompanied  with  the  delicate  laughter  of 
the  court,  and  that  of  the  city  somewhat  more  coarse,  and 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  separated  from  her. 
The  Mtue  of  Aristophanes  and  of  Flautus  can  never  be 
denied  the  honour  of  sprightliness,  animation,  and  inven- 
tion i  nor  that  of  Menander  and  Terence  the  praise  of  na- 
ture and  of  delicacy ;  to  that  of  Moli^re  must  be  allowed 
the  happy  secret  of  uniting  all  the  piquancy  of  the  former, 
with  a  pecnliar  art  which  they  did  not  inow.  Of  these 
three  sorts  of  merit,  let  us  show  to  each  the  justice  that  is 
due,  let  as,  in  each,  separate  the  pure  and  the  true,  from  the 
false  gold,  without  approving  or  condemning  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  in  the  gross.  If  we  must  pronounce,  in 
general,  upon  the  taste  of  (heir  writings,  we  must  indis- 
putably allow  that  Menander,  Terence  and  Moli^,  will 
give  most  pleasure  toe  decent  audience,  and,  consequently, 
that  they  approach  nearer  to  the  true  beauty,  and  have 
less  mixture  of  beauties  purely  relative,  than  Plautus  and 
Aristophanes. 

If  we  distii^aish  comedy  by  its  subjects,  we  shall  find 
three  sorts  among  the  G-reeks,  and  as  many  among  the 
Latins,  all  differently  dressed ;  if  we  distinguish  it  by  ages 
and  authors,  we  shidi  agun  find  three  sotta ;  and  we  shall 
find  three  sorts,  a  third  time,  if  we  regard  more  closely  the 
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Bobjec^  As  the  ultimate  and  general  rnlea  of  all  these 
sorts  of  comedy  are  the  same,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  agree- 
able to  our  purpose  to  sketch  them  out,  before  we  give  a 
full  display  of  the  last  class.  I  can  do  nothing  better;  on 
this  occaaion,  than  transcribe  the  twenty-fifth  reflection  of 
Rapin  upon  poetry  in  particular. 

13.  OBMBBAI.   RUI.X8  OP  COHBDV. 

"  Comedy,"  says  he  ",  "  is  a  representation  of  com- 
mon life :  its  end  is  to  show  the  faults  of  particular  cha- 
racters on  the  stage,  to  correct  the  disorder  of  the  people 
by  the  fear  of  ridicule.  Thus  ridicule  is  the  essential  part 
of  a  comedy.  Ridicnle  may  be  in  vords,  or  in  things ;  it 
may  be  decent,  or  grotesque.  To  find  what  is  ridicoloo's 
in  every  thing,  is  the  gift  merely  of  nature;  for  all  the 
actions  of  life  have  their  bright,  and  their  Aaxk  sides ;  some- 
thing serious,  and  something  merry.  But  Aristotle,  who 
has  given  rules  for  drawing  tears,  has  given  none  for  rais- 
ing laughter ;  for  this  is  merely  the  work  of  nature,  and 
must  proceed  irom  genius,  with  very  little  help  from  art 
or  matter.  The  Spaniards  have  a  turn  to  find  the  ridicule 
in  things,  much  more  than  we ;  and  'the  Italians,  who  are 
natural  comedians,  have  a  bett«r  tarn  for  expressing  it ; 
their  language  is  more  proper  for  it  than  ours,  by  an  air  of 
drollery  which  it  can  put  on,  and  of  which  ours  may  be- 
come enable,  when  it  shall  be  brought  nearer  to  perfec- 
tion. In  short,  that  agreeaUe  torn,  that  gaiety,  which  yet 
maintains  the  delicacy  of  its  character,  without  falling  into 
dulness  or  into  bufibouery  ;  that  elegant  raillery,  which  is 
the  flower  of  fine  wit,  is  the  qualification  which  comedy 
requires.  We  must,  however,  remember  Uiat  the  true 
artificial  ridicnle,  which  is  required  on  the  theabe,  must 
be  only  a  transcript  of  the  ridicule  which  nature  af- 
fords. Comedy  is  naturally  written,  when,  being  on  the 
theatre,  a  man  can  fancy  himself  in  a  private  family,  or  a 
particular  part  of  the  town,  and  meets  with  nothing  but 

■  lUflaiiottfnirUpoit.p.  IM.    Firii,  1684. 
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what  he  really  meets  with  iu  tiie  world ;  for  it  is  no  real 
comedy  in  which  a  man  does  not  see  his  own  pictare,  and 
find  his  own  manners,  imd  those  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  lives.  Meoander  succeeded  only  by  this  art 
amon^  the  Greeks :  and  the  Roman*,  when  they  sat  at 
Terence's  comedies,  imagined  themselves  in  a  private 
party ;  for  they  found  nothiug  there  which  they  had  not 
been  used  (o  find  in  common  company.  The  great  art  of 
comedy  is  to  adhere  to  nature,  without  deviation ;  to  have 
general  sentiments  and  expressions,  which  all  the  world 
can  understand ;  for  the  writer  must  keep  it  always  in  his 
nind,  that  the  coarsest  touches  after  nature  will  please 
more,  than  the  most  delicate,  with  which  nature  is  incon- 
sistent. However,  low  and  mean  words  should  never 
be  allowed  npou  the  stage,  if  they  are  not  supported 
with  some  kind  of  wit.  Proverbs  and  vulgar  smartnesses 
can  never  be  suffered,  unless  they  have  something  in 
them  of  nature  and  pleasantry.  This  is  the  universal 
principle  of  comedy;  whatever  is  represented,  in  tlus 
manner  must  please,  and  nothing  can  ever  please  without 
it.  It  is  by  application  to  the  study  of  nature  alone,  that 
we  arrive  at  probability,  which  is  the  tmly  infallible  guide 
to  theatrical  success :  without  this  probability,  every  thing 
is  defective,  and  that  which  has  it,  is  beautiful ;  be  that 
follows  this,  can  never  go  wrong ;  and  the  most  comm<m 
fonlta  of  comedy  proceed  from  the  n^ect  of  propriety, 
and  the- precipitation  of  incidents.  Care  must,  likewise, 
be  taken,  that  the  hints,  made  use  of  to  introduce  the  in- 
cidents, are  not  too  strong,  that  the  spectator  may  enjoy 
the  pleasure  of  finding  out  their  meaning ;  but  coramoaly 
the  weak  place  in  our  comedy  is  the  untying  of  the  plot, 
in  which  we  almost  always  fail,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty which  there  is  in  disaitangling  of  what  has  been 
perplexed.  To  perplex  an  intrigue  is  easy ;  the  imagina- 
tion does  it  by  itself;  but  it  must  be  disentangled  merely 
by  the  judgment,  and  is,  therefore,  seldom  done  happily ; 
and  he  that  reflects  a  very  little,  will  find,  that  most  co- 
medies are  faulty  by  an- unnatural  catastrophe.     It  re- 
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■tuns  to  be  examined,  vhedier  comedy  will  allow  piotnes 
lar^r  than  the  life,  that  this  streng^  of  the  itrokes  ma^ 
make  a  deeper  impression  npon  the  mind  of  the  specs- 
tators ;  that  is,  if  a  poet  may  make  a  covetoos  man  more 
covetous,  and  a  peevish  man  more  Impertinent,  and  more 
trooblesome  than  he  really  is.  To  which  I  answer,  that  this 
was  the  practice  of  IMantns,  whose  aim  was  to  please  the 
people,  but  that  Terence,  who  wrote  for  gentlemen,  confined 
himself  within  the  compass  of  natare,  and  represented  vice 
without  addition  or  aggravation.  However,  these  extrarB* 
gant  characters,  such  as  the  Citizen  turned  gentleman,  and 
the  Hypochrondiiac  patient  of  Moli^te,  have  lately  sno- 
eeeded  at  conrt,  where  delicacy  is  carried  so  &r ;  but  every 
thing,  even  to  provincial  interludes,  is  welt  received^  if  it- 
has  bnt  merriment,  for  we  had  rather  laugh  than  admire. 
l^ese  are  the  most  important  rules  of  comedy. 

14.     TBABS  SOBTS  or  OOMBSZ. 

Theve  rules,  indeed,  are  common  to  the  three  kinds  which 
I  have  in  my  mind ;  bnt  it  is  necessary  to  distiiigaish  each 
from  the  rest,  which  may  be  done  by  diversi^  of  matter, 
which  always  makes  some  diversity  of  management.  The 
old  and  middle  comedy  simply  represented  real  adventnresc 
in  the  same  way  some  passages  of  history  uid  of  fable  might 
form  a  class  of  comedies,  which  should  resemble  it  withont 
having  its  ftnlts;  soch  is  the  Amphitryon.  How  many 
moral  tales,  how  many  adventures,  ancieot  and  modem; 
how  many  little  fables  of  JEiOp,  of  Phsdms,  of  Fontaine, 
or  some  other  ancient  poet,  would  make  pret^  exhibitions, 
if  they  were  all  made  use  of  as  materials  by  skilful  hands? 
And  have  we  not  seen  some  like  Timon  the  man  hater, 
that  have  been  successful  in  this  way  ?  This  sort  chiefly 
regards  the  Italians.  The  ancient  exBibifton,.  called  a 
satire,  because  the  satyrs  played  their  part  in  it,  of  which 
we  have  no  other  instance  than  the  Cycl<^  of  Enripi- 
des,  has,  without  doubt,  given  occasion  to  the  pastoral 
comedies,  for  which  we  are  chiefiy  indebted  to  Italy,  and 
which  are  there  more  cultivated  than  in  Franc*,     It  im. 
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however,  a  kind  of  exlubition  Uiat  would  bare  iti  chamu, 
if  it  was  toucbed  with  elegance  and  without  meanDeM :  it 
ia  the  pastoral  put  into  action.  To  conclude,  the  new 
comedy,  invented  by  Afenander,  has  produced  the  comedy. 
IMToperly  so  called  in  our  times.  This  is  that  which  has  for 
its  subject  general  pictures  of  common  life,  and  feigned 
names  and  adventures,  whether  of  the  court  or  of  the  city. 
This  third  kind  is  incontestably  the  most  noble,  and  has 
i«ceived  the  strongfost  sanction  from  custom.  It  is,  like- 
wise, the  moat  difficult  to  perform,  because  it  is  merely  the 
w<H'k  of  inventioD,  in  which  the  poet  has  no  help  from  real 
passages  or  persons,  which  the  tragick  poet  always  makes 
use  of.  Who  knows  but,  by  deep  thinking,  another  kind 
of  ctnnedy  may  be  invented,  wholly  difTcrent  from  the 
three  which  I  have  mentioned  1  such  is  the  fruitfulness  of 
comedy.  But  its  course  is  already  too  wide  for  the  dis- 
covery of  new  Gelds  to  be  wished ;  and  on  ground  where 
we  are  already  so  apt  to  stumble,  nothing  is  so  dangerous 
■s  novelty  imperfectly  understood.  This  is  the  rock  on 
which  men  have  often  split,  in  every  kind  of  pursuit ;  to 
go  no  further,  in  that  of  grammar  and  language,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  endeavour  after  novelty,  in  the  manner  of  express- 
ing common  things,  than  to  hunt  for  ideas  oat  of  the  way, 
in  which  many  a  man  loses  himself.  The  ill  success  of 
that  odd  composition,  tragick  comedy,  a  monster  wholly 
OBkno^ni  to  antiqni^,'  sufBciently  shows  the  danger  of 
novelty  in  attempts  like  these. 

15.    WHETHER  TRMBOT  OB  COHEUT  BE  THE  HARDER  TO 
WRITE'. 

To  finish  the  palBllel  of  the  two  dramas,  a  question 
may  be  revived  equally  common  and  important,  which  has 
been  oftener  proposed  than  well  decided :  it  is,  whether 
comedy  or  tragedy  be  most  easy  or  difficult  to  be  we!!  exe- 
cuted. I  shall  not  have  the  temerity  to  determine,  posi- 
tively, a  question  which  ho  many  great  geniuses  have  been 

*  8m  QDle  to  preTue  to  Shikeapcan  in  this  toIiudc,  page  103. 

TSMtbiiwib)Mitretl«d«ithKfei«Met«3b*keipeare  in  prefmce  to  Slitke- 
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■ftaid  todeoide;  but,  if  it  be  allowed  to  every  literary  man 
to  giTe  his  reuDn  for  and  against  a  iii«^  vaA  of  genivs, 
considered  withoat  respect  to  its  ^ood  or  bad  tendency,  I 
shall,  in  a  few  words,  give  my  opinion,  drawn  from  the  ria- 
tare  of  the  two  works,  and  the  qnalifications  they  demand. 
Horace'  proposes  a  qnestion  nearly  of  the  same  kind:  "  It 
has  been  inquired,  whether  a  good  poem  be  the  work  of 
art  or  nature?  for  my  part,  I  do  not  see  much  to  be  done 
by  art  without  genius,  nw  by  genius  wiAont  knowledg«. 
The  one  is  necessary  to  the  other,  and  the  success  de- 
pends upon  their  coopeiatton."  If  we  should  eodeavour 
to  accommodate  matters  in  imitation  of  this  de<»sioo  of 
Horace,  it  were  easy  to  say,  at  once,  that  supposing  two 
geniuses  equal,  one  tra^ok  and  the  other  comick,  suppos- 
ing the  art,  likewise,  equal  in  each,  one  would  be  as  easy  or 
difficult  as  the  other;  but  this,  though  satisfactory  in  the 
simple  question  put  by  Horace,  will  not  be  sufficient  here. 
Nobody  can  doubt  but  genius  and  industry  contribute 
their  part  to  eTory  thing  valuable,  and  particularly  ta 
good  poetry.  But  if  genius  and  study  were  to  be 
weighed  one  against  the  other,  in  order  to  discover  which 
must  contribute  most  to  a  good  woi^,  the  question  would 
become  more  curious,  and,  perhaps,  very  difficult  of  solu- 
tion. Indeed ,  though  nature  must  have  a  great  part  of  the 
expanse  of  poetry,  yet  no  poetry  lasts  long  that  is  not  very 
correct :  the  baUmce,  therefore,  seems  to  incline  in  favonr 
of  correction.  For  is  it  not  known  that  Virgil,  with  less 
genins  than  Ovid,  is  yet  valued  more  by  men  of  exquisite 
judgment;  or,  without  going  so  far,  Boileau,  the  Horace 
of  our  time,  who  composed  with  so  much  labour,  and  asked 
Molifere  where  he  fonnd  his  rhyme  so  easily,  has  said;*"If 
I  write  four  words,  I  shall  blot  out  three :"  has  not  Boi- 
leau, by  his  polished  lines,  retouched  and  retouched  a 
dmusand  times,  gained  the  preference  above  the  works  of 
the  same  Moli^,  which  are  so  natural,  and  produced  by 
so  fruitful  a  genius  1     Horace  was  of  that  opinion,  for 
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idien  he  is  teaebiag  the  vritsts  of  his  age  the  art  of  poetry, 
he  tells  diem,  in  pluD  terms,  that  Some  would  excel  in 
writiDg  as  in  arms,  if  the  poets  were  not  afraid  of  the 
labooTt  patience,  and  time  required  to  polish  tb^  pieces. 
He  thought  every  poem  was  bad  that  had  not  been  broi^t 
ten  times  back  to  the  anvil,  and  required  that  a  work 
■bonld  be  kept  tdne  years,  as  a  child  is  nine  nonths  in  the 
womb  of  its  mother,  to  restrain  that  natural  impatience 
which  combines  widi  sloth  and  self-love  to  disguise  faults : 
so  certain  is  it  that  correction  is  the  touchstone  of  writing. 
The  qaestion  proposed  comes  back  to  the  comparison 
which  I  have  been  making  between  genius  and  correctiim, 
since  we  are  now  engaged  in  inquiring,  whether  there  is 
more  or  less  difficult  in  writing  tragedy  or  comedy :  for, 
■s  we  must  compare  nature  and  study  one  with  another, 
since  they  must  both  concur,  more  or  less,  to  make  a  poet ; 
so  if  we  will  compare  the  labcors  of  two  different  minds  in 
different  kinds  of  writing,  we  must,  with  regard  to  the  au- 
tiiors,  compare  the  force  of  genius,  and,  with  respect  to  the 
eomposition,  the  difficulties  of  the  task. 

The  genius  of  the  tragick  and  comick  writer  will  be 
easily  allowed  to  be  remote  from  each  other.  Every  per- 
formance, be  what  it  will,  requires  a  turn  of  mind  which  a 
man  cannot  confer  upon  himself;  it  is  purely  the  gift  of 
nature,  which  determines  those  who  have  it  to  pursue, 
almost  in  spite  of  themselves,  the  taste  which  predominates 
in  thmr  minds.  Pascal  found  in  his  childhood,  that  he  was 
-8  mathematician ;  and  Vandyke,  that  fa«  was  bom  a  painter. 
Sometimes  this  intemid  direction  of  the  mind  does  not 
make  such  evident  discoveries  of  itself;  but  it  is  rare  to 
find  Comeilles,  who  have  lived  long  without  knowing  that 
Aey  were  poets.  Comeille,  having  once  got  some  notion 
of  his  powers,  tried  a  long  time,  on  all  sid^,  to  know  what 
particular  direction  be  should  take.  He  had  first  made 
■n  attompt  in  comedy,  in  an  age  when  it  was  yet  so  gross 
in  France,  that  it  could  give  no  pleasure  to  polite  persons. 
Helite  was  so  well  received,  when  ho. dressed  her  out,  that 
she  gave  rise  to  a  new  species  of  comedy  and  comedians. 
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His  success,  which  eocouraged  Comeille'to  pnrsae  that 
sort  of  comedy,  of  which  he  was  the  first  inveator,  left  him 
no  reason  to' imagine,  that  he  -was  one  day  to  produce 
those  masterpteoes  of  tragedy,  which  his  muse  displayed 
afterwards  with  so  much  splendour ;  and  yet  less  did  he 
imagine,  that  bis  comick  pieces,  which,  for  want  of  any 
that  were  preferable,  were  then  very  much  in  fashion, 
would  be  eclipsed  by  another  genius'  formed  upon  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  who  would  add  to  their  excel- 
lencies improvements  of  his  own,  and  that  this  modish 
comedy,  to  which  Comeille,  as  to  his  idol,  dedicated  his 
labours,  would  i^uickly  be  forgot  He  wrote  first  Medea, 
and  afterwards  the  Cid;  and,  by  that  prodi^ous  flight  of 
hia  genius,  he  discovered,  though  late,  that  nature  had 
formed  him  to  run  in  no  other  course  but  that  of  Sophocles. 
Happy  genins!  that,  without  rule  or  imitation,  -  could  at 
once  take  so  high  a  flight;  having  once,  as  I  may  say, 
made  himself  an  eagle,  he  never  afterwards  quitted  the 
path  which  he  had  worked  out  for  himself,  over  the  heads 
of  the  writers  of  his  time ;  yet  he  retained  some  traces  of 
the  false  taste  which  infected  the  whole  nation ;  bat  even 
in  this,  he  deserves  onr  admiration,  since,  in  time,  he 
changed  it  completely  by  the  reflections  be  made,  and 
those  he  occasioned.  In  short,  Comeille  was  born  for 
tragedy,  as  Holi^re  for  comedy.  Moli&re,  indeed,  knew 
his  own  genius  sooner,  and  was  not  less  happy  in  procnring 
applause,  thongh  it  often  happened  to  him  as  to  ComeiUe. 


"  L'igDDTUkc«  et  I'errenr  ■  *ei  MisMDlea  pieces, 
Ed  bibit  de  maiquit,  en  robei  de  comleuei, 
VinMent  pour  difluner  ion  chcM'tenrre  naaTCMi, 
£l  itanMc  la  tte  i  I'uidrail  li  phi  beau." 

But,  without  taking  any  farther  notice  of  the  time  at  which 
either  came  to  the  knowledge  of  his  own  genius,  let  ds 
suppose  that  the  powers  of  tragedy  and  comedy  were  as 
equally  shared  between  Moli^re  and  Corneille,  as  they  are 
different  in  their  own  nature,  and  then  nothing  more  will 
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remRiD,  thtm  to  compare  die  •everal  difficulties  of  mtch 
composition,  and  to  rate  dioae  difficulties  toother  which 
are  commoti  to  both. 

It  appears,  first,  that  the,  tragick  poet  has,  in  his  subject, 
an  advantage  over  the  comick,  for  he  takes  it  from  histor; ; 
and  his  riTal,  at  least  in  the  more  elevated  and  splendid 
comedy,  is  obliged  to  form  it  by  his  own  invention.  Nov, 
it  is  not  so  easy,  as  it  might  seem,  to  find  comick  subjects 
capable  of  a  new  and  pleasing  form ;  bat  history  is  a 
source,  if  not  inexhaustible,  yet  certainly  so  copious  as 
never  to  leave  the  genius  aground.  It  is  tme,  that  inven^ 
tion  seems  to  have  a  wider  field  than  history :  real  facts 
are  limited  in  their  number,  but  the  facts  which  may  be 
feigned  have  no  end ;  but  though,  in  this  respect,  inven- 
tion may  be  allowed  to  have  the  advantage,  is  the  difficulty 
of  inventing  to  be  accounted  as  notlnng?  To  make  a  tra- 
gedy, is  to  get  materials  together,  and  to  make  use  of  them 
like  a  skilful  architect ;  but  to  make  a  comedy,  is  to  build 
like  .£sop  in  the  air.  It  is  in  vun  to  boast  that  the  com- 
pass of  invention  is  as  wide  as  the  extent  of  desire ;  every 
thing  is  hmited,  and  the  mind  of  man  like  every  thing  else. 
Besides,  invention  must  be  in  conformity  to  nature ;  but 
distinct  and  remarkable  characters  are  very  rare  in  natore 
herself.  Moli^re  has  got  hold  on  the  principal  touches  of 
ridicule.  If  any  man  should  bring  characters  less  strong, 
he  will  be  in  duiger  of  dnlness.  Where  comedy  is  to  be  - 
k^t  up  by  subordinate  personages,  it  is  in  great  danger. 
All  the  force  ofa  picture  must  arise  from  the  principal  per- 
sons, and  not  from  the  maltitode  clustered  up  together.  In 
the  same  manner,  a  comedy,  to  be  good,  must  be  supported 
by  a  single  striking  character,  and  not  by  under-parts. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  tragick  characters  are  without 
number,  though  of  them  the  general  outlines  are  limited ; 
but  dissimulation,  jealousy,  policy,  ambition,  desire  of  do- 
minion, and  other  interests  and  passions,  are  various  with- 
out end,  and  take  a  thousand  different  forms  in  different 
situations  of  history  ;  so  that,  as  long  as  there  is  tragedy, 
there  may  be  always  novelty.     Thus  the  jealous  and  dn- 
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aembling  Mithridates,  lo  happily  painted  by  BaoiDe,  will 
not  stand  in  the  vay  of  a  poet,  who  shall  attempt  a  jealom 
and  dissembling  Tiberius.  The  stormy  Tiolence  of  an 
Achilles  will  always  leave  room  for  the  stormy  violence  of 
Alexwider. 

But  the  case  is  very  different  with  ayarice.  trifling  va- 
nity, hypocrisy,  aad  other  vices,  considered  as  ridiculous. 
It  would  be  safer  to  donble  and  treble  all  the  tragedies  of 
our  greatest  poets,  and  use  all  their  subjects  over  and  over, 
aa  has  been  done  with  (Edipns  and  Sophonisba,  than  to 
bring  again  upon  the  stage,  in  five  acts,  a  Hiser,  a  Citizen 
turned  gentleman,  a  TartnSe,  and  other  snbjectit  suf- 
ficiently known.  Not  that  these  popniar  vices  are  less 
capable  of  diversification,  or  are  less  varied  by  differ- 
ent circumstances,  than  the  vices  and  passions  of  he- 
roes; but  that  if  they  were  to  be  brought  over  again  in 
comedies,  they  would  be  less  distinct,  less  exact,  less  for- 
cible, and,  consequently,  less  applauded.  Pleasantry  and 
ridicule  must  be  more  strongly  marked  than  heroism  and 
pathos,  which  support  themselves  by  their  own  force.  Be- 
sides, though  these  two  things,  of  so  different  natures,  could 
support  themselves  equally  in  equal  variety,  which  is  very 
far  from  being  the  case,  yet  comedy,  as  it  now  stands, 
consists  not  in  incidents,  but  in  characters.  Now  it  b  by 
incidents  only  that  characters  are  diversified,  as  well  upon 
the  stage  of  comedy,  as  upon  the  stage  of  life.  Comedy, 
as  MoliJ;re  has  left  it,  resembles  the  pictures  of  manners 
drawn  by  the  celebrated  La  Bniy^re.  Would  any  man, 
after. him,  venture  to  draw  them  over  again,  he  would  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  fate  of  those  who  have  ventured  to 
continue  them.  For  instance,  what  could  we  add  to  hi* 
character  of  the  absent  man?  Shall  we  pat  him  in  other 
circumstances?  The  principal  strokes  of  absence  of  mind 
will  always  be  the  same ;  and  there  are  only  those  striking 
touches  which  are  fit  for  a  comedy,  of  which,  the  end  is 
painting  after  nature,  but  with  strength  and  sprigfatliness, 
like  the  designs  of  Callot.  If  comedy  were  among  na 
what  it  is  in  Spainy  a  kind    of  romance,  consisting  of 
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many  cirGamatances  and  iatiignes,  perplexed  and  disen- 
tang;led,  bo  as  to  surprise ;  if  it  was  nearlj  tbo  same  witb 
that  wliicli  Comeille  practised  in  his  time ;  if,  like  that  of 
Tereace,  it  went  no  farther  than  to  draw  the  common  por- 
traits of  simple  nature,  and  show  us  fathers,  sons,  and 
rivals ;  notwithstanding  the  uniformity,  which  wonld  always 
prevail,  as  iu  the  plays  of  Terence,  and,  probably,  in  those 
of  Menander,  whom  he  imitated  in  his  four  first  pieces, 
there  would  always  be  a  resource  found,  either  in  variety 
of  incidents,  like  those  of  the  Spaniards,  or  in  the  repeti- 
tion of  the-same  characters,  in  ibe  way  of  Terence ;  but  the 
case  is  now  very  different,,  the  publick  calls  for  new  cha- 
racters, and  nothing  else.  Multiplicity  of  accidents,  and 
Ihe  laborious  contrivance  of  an  intrigue,  are  not  now 
allowed  to  shelter  a  weak  ^nius,  that  would  find  great 
conveniencies  in  that  way  of  writing.  Nor  does  it  suit 
the  taste  of  comedy,  which  requires  an  wr  less  constrained, 
and  such  freedom  and  ease  of  manners  as  admits  nothing 
of  the  romantick.  She  leaves  all  the  pomp  of  sudden 
events  to  the  novels,  or  little  romances,  which  were  the 
diversion  of  the  last  age.  She  allows  nothing  but  a  suc- 
cession of  characters  resembling  nature,  and  fitlling  in, 
without  any  apparent  contrivance.  Racine  has,  likewise, 
tau^t  US  to  give  to  tragedy  the  same  simplicity  of  aii  and 
action ;  he  has  endeavoured  to  disentangle  it  from  that 
great  number  of  incidents,  which  made  it  rather  a  study 
than  diversion  to  the  audience,  and  which  show  the  poet 
not  so  much  to  abound  in  inventioD,  as  to  be  deficient  in 
taste.  But,  notwithstanding  all  that  be  has  done,  or  that 
we  can  do,  to  make  it  simple,  it  will  always  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  comedy  in  the  number  of  its  subjects,  be< 
cause  it  admits  more  variety  of  sitnations  and  events,  which 
give  variety  and  novelty  to  the  characters.  A  miser,  co- 
pied after  nature,  will  always  be  the  miser  of  Flautus  or 
Holiire;  but  a  Nero,  or  a  prince  like  Nero,  will  not  always 
be  the  hero  of  Racine.  Comedy  admits  of  so  little  intrigue, 
that  the  miser  cannot  be  shown  in  any  such  position  as 
will  make  hfs  picture  new ;  but  the  great  events  of  tragedy 
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may  pat  Nero  in  ■nch  circumstances,  ta  to  make  him 
wholly  another  character. 

Bnt,  in  the  second  place,  over  and  above  the  subjects, 
may  ire  not  say  something  concerning  the  final  purpose  of 
comedy  and  tragedy!  The  purpose  of  the  one  is  to  divert, 
and  the  other  to  move ;  and,  of  these  two,  vhiclt  is  the 
easier?  To  go  to  the  bottom  of  those  purposes ;  to  move 
is  to  strike  those  strings  of  the  heart  which  are  most  natu- 
ral, terroar  and  pity;  to  divert  is  to  make  one  laugh,  a 
thing  which,  indeed,  is  natursl  eoaugh,  bnt  more  delicate. 
^e  gentleman  and  the  mstick  have  both  sensibility  and 
tenderness  of  heart,  perhaps,  in  greater  or  less  degree; 
bot  as  they  are  men  alike,  the  heart  is  moved  by  the  same 
touches,  lliey  both  love,  likewise,  to  send  their  thou^ts 
abroad,  and  to  expand  themselves  in  roerTimeDt;  bat  the 
springs  which  must  be  touched  for  this  purpose  are  not  the 
same  in  the  gentleman  as  in  the  rustick.  The  passions  de- 
pend on  nature,  and  merriment  upon  edncation.  The  clown 
wUI  laugh  at  awaggery,  and  the  gentleman  only  at  a  stroke 
of  delicate  conceit.  The  spectators  of  a  tragedy,  if  they 
have  bnt  a  little  knowledge,  are  almost  all  on  a  level ;  but 
with  respect  to  comedy  we  have  three  classes,  if  not  more, 
the  people,  the  learned,  and  the  court.  If  there  are  cer- 
tain cases  in  which  all  may  be  comprehended  in  the  term 
people,  this  is  not  one  of  those  cases.  Whatever  father 
Bapin  may  say  about  it,  we  are  more,  willing  even  to  admire 
than  to  laugh.  Every  man,  that  has  any  power  of  distinc- 
tion, laughs  as  rarely  as  the  philosopher  admires ;  for  we 
are  not  to  reckon  those  fits  of  laughter  which  axp  not  in- 
cited by  nature,  and  which  are  given  merely  to  complai- 
sance, to  respect,  flattery,  and  good-humour ;  such  as  break 
out  at  sayings  which  pretend  to  smartness  in  assemblies. 
The  laughter  of  the  theatre  is  of  another  stamp.  '  Every 
reader  and  spectator  judges  of  wit  by  his  own  standard, 
and  measures  it  by  his  capacity,  or  by  his  condition :  the 
different  capacities  and  conditions  of  men  make  them  di- 
verted on  very  different  occasions.  If,  therefore,  we  coa- 
nder  the  end  of  the  tragick  and  comiok  poet,  the  comedian 
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mnst  be  involved  in  much  more  difficulties,  vithout  takiog 
in  the  obstractioiu  to  be  encountered  equally  by  both,  in 
an  art  which  conaiBtH  in  raisinf^  the  passions,  or  the  mirth 
or  a  great  multitude.  The  tragedian  has  little  to  do  but 
to  reflect  upon  his  own  thoogbt,  and  draw  from  his  heart 
those  sentiments  which  will  certainly  make  their  way  to 
the  hearts  of  others,  if  he  found  them  in  his  own.  The 
other  mnst  take  many  forms,  and  change  himself  almost 
into  as  many  penons,  as  he  undertakes  to  satisfy  and 
divert. 

It  may  be  said,  that,  if  genius  be  sapposed  eqaal,  and 
success  supposed  to  depend  upon  genius,  the  business  will 
be  equally  easy  and  difficult  to  one  author  and  to  the 
other.  This  objection  is  of  no  weight ;  for  the  same  ques- 
tion still  recars,  which  is,  whether  of  these  two  kinds  of 
genius  is  more  valaable,  or  more  rare  t  If  we  proceed  by 
example,  and  not  by  reasoiiiog,  we  shall  decide,  I  think, 
in  favour  of  comedy. 

It  may  be  said,  that,  if  merely  art  be  considered,  it  will 
require  deeper  thoughts  to  form  a  plan  just  and  simple ; 
to  produce  happy  surprises,  without  apparent  contrivance ; 
to  carry  a  passion  skilfully  through  its  gradations  to  its 
height;  to  arrive  happily  to  the  end  by  always  moving 
from  it,  as  Ithaca  seemed  to  fly  Ulysses  ;  to  unite  the  acts 
and  scenes ;  and  to  raise,  by  insensible  degrees,  a  striking 
edifice,  of  which  the  least  merit  shall  be  exactness  of  pro- 
portion. It  may  be  added,  that  in  comedy  this  art  is  in- 
finitely less,  for  there  the  characters  come  upon  the  stage 
with  very  little  artifice  or  plot;  the  whole  scheme  is  so 
connected  that  we  see  it  at  once,  and  the  plan  and  dis- 
position of  the  parts  make  a  small  part  of  its  excellence, 
in  comparison  of  a  gloss  of  pleasantry  difi'used  over  each 
scene,  which  is  more  the  happy  efiect  of  a  lucky  moment, 
than  of  long  consideration. 

These  objections,  and  many  others,  which  so  fruitful  a 
subject  might  easily  su^^st,  it  is  not  difficult  to  refute; 
and,  if  we  were  to  judge  by  the  impression  made  on  the 
mind  by  tragedies  and  oomedies  of  equal  excellencot  per- 
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hspB,  when  we  examiae  tboBe  impreMions,  it  will  be  foood 
that  a  sally  of  pleasantry,  which  diverts  all  the  world,  re< 
qiiired  more  tbonght  than  a  passage  which  gxve  the  high- 
est pleasure  in  tragedy;  and,  to  this  determination  wa 
shall  be  more  inclined,  when  a  closer  examination  shall 
show  us,  that  a  happy  vein  of  tragedy  is  opened  and 
eflfosed  at  less  expense,  than  a  well-placed  witticism  in 
comedy  has  required,  merely  to  assign  its  place. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  dwell  long  upon  sach  a  di- 
gression; and,  as  I  have  no  bnsiDCSs  to  decide  the  queft- 
tion,  I  leave  both  that  and  my  arguments  to  the  taste  of 
each  particular  reader,  who  will  find  what  is  to  be  said  for 
or  against  it.  My  purpose  was  only  to  say  of  comedy, 
considered  as  a  work  of  genius,  all  that  a  man  of  letters 
can  be  supposed  to  deliver  without  departing  from  his 
character,  and,  without  palliating,  in  any  degree,  the  cor- 
rupt use  which  has  been  almost  always  made  of  an  exhi- 
bition, which,  in  its  nature,  might  be  innocent;  but  has  been 
vicions  from  the  time  that  it  has  been  infected  vrith  the 
wickedness  of  men.  It  is  not  for  publick  exhibitions  that 
I  am  now  writing,  but  for  literary  inquiries.  The  stage  is 
too  much  frequented,  and  books  too  mnch  neglected : 
yet  it  is  to  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  that  we 
are  indebted  for  that  valuable  taste,  which  will  be  insensi- 
bly lost,  by  the  affected  negligence,  which  now  prevails,  of 
having  recourse  to  originab.  If  reason  has  been  a  consi- 
derable gainer,  it  must  be  confessed  that  taste  has  been 
somewhat  a  loser. 

To  return  to  Aristophanes.  So  many  great  men  of  an- 
tiquity, through  a  long  succession  of  ages,  down  to  our 
times,  have  set  a  value  upon  his  works,  that, we  cannot, 
naturally,  sappose  them  contemptible,  notwithstanding  the 
essenti^  faults  with  which  he  may  be  justly  reproached. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  he  was  esteemed  by  Plato  and 
Cicero;  and,  to  conclude,  by  that  which  does  him  most 
honour,  but,  still,  falls  short  of  justification,  the  strong  and 
sprightly  eloquence  of  St.  Chrysostom  drew  its  support 
from  the  masculine  and  vigorous  atticism  of  this  sarcastick 
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comediaa,  to  whom  the  father  paid  the  same  regard  u 
Alexander  to  Homer,  that  of  pattJng  his  works  under  fail 
pillow,  that  he  might  read  them,  at  night,  before  he  slept, 
and,  in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  he  awaked. 


GENERAL  CONCLUSION, 
TO  BRUBIOY'S  GREEK  THEATRE. 

1.  eVHHAaV  OP  TBS   FOUB  ARTICLES  TREATED  O 
THIS   DISCOUHBE. 

Tuva  I  have  given  a  faithful  extract  of  the  i 
of  Aristophanes.  That  I  have  not  shown  them  in  their 
true  form,  I  am  not  afraid  that  any  body  will  complain. 
T  have  given  an  account  of  every  thing,  as  far  as  it  was 
consistent  with  moral  decency.  No  pen,  however  cynical 
or  heathenish,  would  venture  to  produce,  in  open  day,  the 
horrid  passages  which  I  have  put  out  of  sight;  and,  in- 
stead of  regretting  any  part  that  I  have  suppressed,  the 
very  suppression  will  easily  show  to  what  degree  the 
Athenians  were  infected  with  licentiousness  of  imagiita- 
tioo,  and  corruption  of  principles.  If  the  taste  of  anti- 
quity allows  ns  to  preserve  what  time,  and  barbarity  haye 
hitherto  spared,  religion  and  virtue  at  least  oblige  us  not 
to  spread  it  before  the  eyes  of  mankind.  To  end  this 
work  in  an  useful  manner,  let  us  examine,  in  a  few  words, 
the  four  particulars  which  are  most  strikiog  in  the  eleven 
pieces  of  Aristophanes. 

2.   CBABACTEK  OF  ANCIENT   COMEHV. 

.  The  first  is  the  character  of  the  ancient  comedy,  which 
has  no  likeness  to  any  thing  in  nature.  Its  genius  is  so 
wild  and  strange,  that  it  scarce  admits  a  definition.  lb 
what  clans  of  comedy  must  we  place  it?  It  spears,  to 
ide,  to  be  a  species  of  writiog  by  itself.  If  we  had  I^iry- 
meos,  Plato,  Eapolis,  Cratinos.  Adw^mas,  and  so  many 
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other  celebnted  rivalfl  of  Ariatuphaoes,  of  vbom  all  that 
ve  can  find  are  a  fev  fragments  scattered  in  Plulaich, 
AtheneoB,  and  Siiidas,  we  might  compaxe  them  with  onr 
poet,  settle  the  general  scheme,  observe  the  minnter  dif- 
ferences, and  form  a  complete  notion  of  their  comick 
stage.  Bat,  for  want  of  all  this,  we  can  fix  only  on  Aristo- 
phanes :  and  it  is  true  that  he  may  be,  in  some  measore, 
sufficient  to  furnish  a  tolerable  judgment  of  tbe  old  co- 
medy ;  for,  if  we  believe  him,  and  who  can  be  better  cre- 
dited? he  was  the  moat  daring' of  all  his  brethren,  the 
poets,  who  practised  the  same  kind  of  writing.  Upon 
this  supposition  we  may  conclade,  that  the  comedy  of 
those  days  consisted  in  an  allegory  drawn  out  and  con- 
tinued ;  an  allegory  never  very  regular,  but  often  inge- 
nions,  and  almost  always  carried  beyond  strict  propriety ; 
of  satire  keen  and  biting,  but  diversified,  sprightly,  and 
unexpected ;  so  that  the  wound  was  given  before  it  was 
perceived.  Their  points  of  satire  were  thunderbolts,  and 
their  wild  figures,  with  their  variety  and  quickness,  had 
the  effect  of  lightning.  Their  imitatitm  was  carried  even 
to  resemblance  of  persons,  and  their  common  entertain-  , 
nents  were  a  parody  of  rival  poets  joined,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press it,  with  a  parody  of  manners  and  habits. 

Bat  it  would  be  tedious  to  draw  oat  to  tbe  reader  that 
which  he  will  already  have  perceived  better  than  myself. 
I  have  no  design  to  anticipate  his  reflections ;  and,  diere- 
fore,  shall  only  sketch  the  picture,  which  he  must  finish  by 
himself:  he  will  porsne  the  subject  farther,  and  form  to 
himself  a  view  of  the  common  and  domestick  life  of  tbe 
Athenians,  of  which  this  kind  of  comedy  was  a  picture, 
with  some  aggravation  of  the  features :  he  will  bring  within 
his  view  all  the  customs,  manners,  and  vices,  and  the 
whole  character  of  the  people  of  Athens.  By  bringing  all 
these  together  he  will  fix  in  his  mind  an  indelible  idea  of 
a  people,  in  whom  so  many  contrarieties  were  united,  and 
who,  in  a  manner  that  can  scarce  be  expressed,  connected 
Hobility  with  the  cast  of  Athens,  wisdom  with 
rage  fw  novelty  with  a  bigotry  for  antiqinty,  the 
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c^a  monarch;  vith  the  rgughDeu  of  a  repnblick,  refine- 
ment with  coarseneHS,  independence  with  slavery,  haughti- 
ness with  servile  compliance,  seventy  of  manners  with  de- 
bauchery, a  kind  of  irreligion  with  piety.  We  shall  do 
tfiis  in  reading;  as,  in  travelling  through  difTereDt  nations, 
we  make  ourselves  masters  of  their  characters  by  oom- 
bioing  their  different  appearances,  and  reflecting  upon 
what  we  see. 

3.    THE   OOVERNKENT  OF  TBB  ATHENIANS. 

The  government  of  Athens  makes  a  fine  part  of  the 
ancient  comedy.  In  most  states  the  mystery  of  govern- 
ment is  confined  within  the  walls  of  the  cabinets;  even  in 
commonwealths  it  does  not  pass  bat  through  five  or  rix 
heads,  who  rale  those  that  think  themselves  the  rulers. 
Oratory  dares  not  touch  it,  and  comedy  still  less.  Cicero 
himself  did  not  speak  freely  upon  so  nice  a  subject  as  the 
Boman  commonwealth ;  but  the  Athenian  eloquence  was 
informed  of  the  whole  secret,  and  searches  the  recesses  of 
the  hatiian  mind,  to  fetch  it  out  and  expose  it  to  the 
people.  Demosthenes,  and  his  contemporaries^  speak  with 
a  freedom  at  vriiich  we  are  astonished,  notwithstanding  the 
notion  we  have  of  a  popular  government ;  yet,  at  what  time 
bat  this  did  comedy  adventure  to  claim  the  same  rights 
with  civil  eloquence  ?  The  Italian  comedy  of  the  last  age, 
all  daring  as  it  was,  could,  for  its  boldness,  come  into  oo 
competitioo  with  the  ancient.  It  was  limited  to  general 
satire,  which  was  sometimes  carried  so  far,  that  the  malig- 
nity was  overlooked  in  an  attention  to  the  wild  exaggera- 
tion, the  unexpected  strokes,  the  pungent  wit,  and  the 
mtdignity  concealed  under  such  wild  flights  as  became  the 
character  of  harlequin.  But  though  it  so  far  resembled 
Aristophanes,  our  age  is  yet  at  a  great  dbtance  from  his, 
and  the  Italian  comedy  from  his  scenes.  But  with  respect 
to  the  liberty  of  censuring  the  government,  there  can  be 
BO  comparison  made  of  one  age  or  comedy  with  another. 
Aristophanes  is  the  only  writer  of  his  kind,  and  is,  for  that 
reason,  of  the  highest  value.     A  poweiful  state,  set  at  the 
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head  of  Greece,  u  the  subject  of  his  merriment,  and  that 
merriment  is  allowed  by  the  itate  itself.  This  appears  to 
OS  an  inconsistency  4  but  it  is  true  that  it  was  the  interest 

'  of  the  state  to  allow  it,  though  not  always  without  incon- 
Teniency.  It  was  a  restraint  upon  the  ambition  and  ^- 
numy  of  single  men,  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  a 
people  so  very  jealous  of  their  liberty.  Cleoo,  Alcibiades, 
Lamachus,  and  many  other  generals  and  magistrates  were 
kept  under  by  fear  of  the  comick  strokes  of  a  poet  so  little 
oautions  as  Aristophanes.  He  was  once,  indeed,  in  danger 
of  paying  dear  for  his  wit.  He  professed,  as  he  tells  ns 
himself,  to  be  of  great  use  by  his  writings  to  the  state ; 
and  rated  his  merit  so  high  as  to  complain  that  he  was  not 
rewarded.  But,  under  pretence  of  this  puhlick  spirit,  he 
spared  no  part  of  the  publick  conduct ;  neither  was  govern- 
nent,  councils,  revenues,  popular  assemblies,  secret  pro- 
ceedings in  judicature,  choice  of  ministers,  the  govern- 
ment at  the  nobles,  or  that  of  the  people,  spared. 

The  Acfaarnians,  the  Peace,  and  the  Birds,  are  eternal 
monuments  of  the  boldness  of  the  poet,  who  was  not  afiraid 
of  censuring  the  government  for  the  obstinate  condnnance 
of  fk  miaous  war,  for  ondertaking  new  ones,  and  feeding 
itself  with  wild  imaginations,  and  running  to  destruction, 
as  it  did,  for  an  idle  point  of  honour. 

Nothing  can  be  more  reproachful  to  the  Athenians  than 
his  play  of  the  Knights,  where  he  represents,  under  an  alle- 
gory, that  may  he  easily  seen  through,  the  nation  of  the 
Athenians,  as  an  old  doting  Cellow  tricked  by  a  sew  man, 
soch  as  Cleon  and  his  companions,  who  were  of  the  same 
stamp. 

A  single  gUnoe  upon  Lysistrata,  and  the  Female  Ora- 
tors, must  raise  astonishment,  when  the  Athenian  policy  is 
set  below  the  schemes  of  women,  whom  the  author  makes 
ridiculous,  for  do  other  reason  than,  to  bring  contempt  upon 
their  husbands,  who  held  the  helm  ofgovemment. 

The  Wasps  is  written  to  expose  the  miHiiaBa  of  th«  peo- 
ple for  lawsuits  and  litigations ;  and  a  multitude  of  iniqai- 

'  ties  are  laid  opeo. 
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It  may  easily  be  ^thered,  that,  Dotwithitandin^  the  wise 
laws  of  Solon,  which  they  still  professed  to  follow,  the  go- 
Ternmeiit  ihu  falling  iolo  decay,  for  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand the  jest  of  Aristophanes  in  the  literal  sense.  It  is 
plain  that  the  cormption,  though  we  should  suppose  it 
hot  half  as  much  as  we  are  told,  was  very  great,  for  it 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  Athens,  which  could  scarce 
raise  its  head  again,  after  it  had  been  taken  by  Lysander. 
Though  we  consider  Aristophanes,  as  a  comick  writer  who 
deals  in  exaggeration,  and  bring  down  his  stories  to  their 
true  standard,  we  still  find  that  the  fundameolals  of  their 
gOTemment  fail  in  almost  all  the  essential  points.  That 
the  people  were  inveigled  by  men  of  ambition ;  that  »\\ 
eonncils  and  decrees  had  their  original  in  factions  com- 
hinations ;  that  avarice  and  private  interest  animated  all 
their  policy  to  the  hurt  of  the  pnUick ;  that  their  revenues 
were  ill  managed,  their  allies  improperly  treated;  that 
their  good  citizens  were  sacrificed,  and  the  bad  put  in 
places ;  that  a  mad  eagerness  for  judicial  litigation  took  up 
all  their  attention  within,  and  that  war  was  made  withoat, 
not  so  much  with  wisdom  and  precaution,  as  with  temerity 
and  good-lack;  that  tbe  love  of  novelty  and  fashion,  in 
the  manner  of  man^ng  the  publick  affairs,  was  a  madness 
universally  prevalent;  and  that,  as  Melanthius  says  in  Fln- 
tarch,  the  repubiick  of  Athens  was  continued  only  by  the 
perpettial  discord  of  those  that  managed  its  affairs.  This 
remedied  tbe  dishoDonr  by  preserving  the  equififorium, 
and  was  kept  always  in  action  by  eloquence  and  comedy. 

This  is  what,  in  general,  may  be  diawo  from  the  reading 
Aristophanes.  Tbe  sagacity  of  the  readers  will  go  fai^ 
ther ;  they  will  compare  the  different  forms  of  government, 
by  which  that  tumulfnons  people  endeavoured  to  regulate 
or  increase  the  democracy,  which  forms  were  all  fatal  to 
the  state,  because  they  were  not  built  upon  lasting  founda- 
tions, and  had  all  in  them  the  principles  of  destruction. 
A  strange  contrivance  it  was  to  perpetoate  a  state,  by 
changing  the  jnst  proporti<Hi  which  Solon  had  wisely  set- 
tled between  the  nobles  and  the  people,  and  by  opening 
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a  gate  to  the  skilfal  ambition  of  thoge  who  had-  art  or  con< 
rage  enongli  to  force  themseWes  iDto  the  goTemmeat  by 
means  of  the  people,  whom  they  flattered  vitit  protections, 
that  they  might  more  certainly  crush  them. 

4.    THE   TBASICK  POKTS  RALLIBD. 

Another  part  of  the  works  of  Aristophanes,  are  his  plea- 
sant refleetioDs  npon  the  most  celebrated  poets.  Tlie  shafts 
-which  he  lets  fly  at  -the  three  heroes  of  tragedy,  and  par^ 
ticnlariy  at  Enriptdes,  might  incline  the  reader  to-  be- 
lieTo  that  he  had  little  esteem  for  those  great  men,  and 
that,  probably,  the  speciat^trs  that  applaaded  him  were  of 
his  optnion.  This  conclnsion  would  not  b«  just,  as  I  hare 
already  shown  by  ai^nments,  which,  if  I  had  not  offered 
them,  the  reader  might  hare  discovered  better  than  I. 
Bat,  that  I  may  leave  no  room  for  objections,  and  prevent 
any  shadow  of  c^ptiousness,  I  shall  venture  to  observe, 
that  posteri^  will  not  consider  Baoine  as  less  a  master  of 
the  French  stage,  beiiaiue  bis  flays  were  ridicnled  by  pa- 
'rodies.  Parody  always  fixes  npon  the  best  pieces,  and  was 
mwe  to  the  taste  of  the  Greelis  than  to  ours.  At  present, 
the  h^h  theatres  ^ve  it  up  to  stages  of  inferiour  rank ; 
bnt  in  Adiens  the  oomick  theatre  considered  parody  "as  its 
principal  omameut,  for  a  reason  which'  is  worth  examining. 
.The  ancient  comedy  was  not,  like  ours,  a  remote  and  de- 
licate  imitation ;  it  was  the  art  of  gross  mimickry,  and, 
would  hare  been  supposed  to  have  missed  its  aim,  had  it 
not  copied  the  mien,  the  walk,  the  dteaa,  the  motions  of 
the  face  of  those  whom  it  exhibited.  Now  parody  is  an  imi- 
tation of  this  kind  i  it  is  a  change  of  serioos  to  burlesque,  by 
'  a  slight  variation  of  words,  inflectJon  of  voice,  or  an  imper- 
ceptible art  of  mimickry.  Parody  is  to  poetry,  as  a  masque 
to  a  face.  As  the  tragedies  of  Esehylns,  of  Sophocles, 
and  of  Euripides  were  much  in  fashion,  and  w^«  known 
by  memory  to  the  people,  the  parodies  npon  them  would 
naturally  strike  and  please,  when  they  were  accompanied 
by  the  grimaces  of  a  good  comedian,  who  mimicked  with 
archness  a  serious  character.     Such  is  the  malignity  of 
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human  nature ;  we  love  to  laugh  at  those  whom  we  esteem 
most,  and  by  this  make  onrselTea  some  recompense  for 
the  uDwilling  homage  which  we  pay  to  merit.  The  pa- 
rodies upon  these  poets,  made  by  Aristophanes,  ought  to 
be  considered  rather  aa  encomiuma  than  satires.  They 
^re  US  occasion  to  examine  whether  the  criticisms  are 
jnst  or  not  in  themselves ;  bnt,  what  is  more  important, 
tbey  afibrd  no  proof  that  Euripides,  or  liis  predecessors, 
wanted  the  esteem  of  Aristophanes  or  his  age.  The  sta- 
tues raised  to  their  honour,  the  respect  paid  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  their  writings,  and  the  careful  preservation  of 
those  writings  themselves,  are  immortal  testimonies  in 
their  favour,  and  make  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  stop  any 
longer  upon  so  plausible  a  scrfution  of  so  frivolous  an  ob- 
jection. 

5.   FBSaCKNT  BIDICCLB  OF  TBI  QODS. 

The  moat  troublesome  diGBculty,  and  that  wluch,  so  far 
as  T  know,  has  not  yet  been  cleared  to  satisfaction,  is  the 
contemptuous  manner  in  which  Aristophanes  treats 'the 
gods.  '  Though  I  am  persuaded,  in  my  own  mind,  that 
I  have  found  the  true  solution  of  this  qneation,  I  am  not 
aure  that  it  will  make  more  impression  than  that  of  H. 
Boivin,  who  ooatents  himself  vrith  saying,  that  every  thing 
iras  allowed  to  the  comick  poets ;  and  that  even  atheism 
was  permitted  to  the  licentiousoeas  of  the  stage ;  that  die 
Athenians  applauded  ail  that  made  them  laugh ;  and  be- 
lieved that  Jupiter  himself  laughed  with  them  at  the  smart 
sayings  of  a  poet.  Mr.  Collier'',  an  Englishman,  in  his  re- 
marks upon  their  stage,  attempts  to  prove  that  Aristo- 
phanes was  an  open  atheist.  For  my  part,  I  am  not  satis- 
fied with  the  acconnt  either  of  one  or  the  other,  and  think 
it  better  to  venture  a  new  system,  of  which  I  have  already 
dropped  some  hints  in  this  work.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
Athenians  professed  to  be  great  laughers,  always  ready 
for  merriment  on  whatever  subject.    Bnt  it  cannot  be  con- 
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ceived  that  Arutophonea  should,  withoat  pooiabmeot,  pab- 
lish  himgelf  ao  atheist,  unless  we  suppose  that  atheism 
was  the  opioiou,  likewise,  of  the  spectators,  and  of  the 
jnd^s  commisuoned  to  examine  the  plays ;  and  yet  this 
cannot  be  suspected  of  those  who  boasted  themselves  tbe 
most  relig;ious  nation,  aod,  naturally,  the  mmt  superstitions 
of  all  Greece.  How  can  we  suppose  tbose  to  be  atheists 
who  passed  sentence  upon  Dia^foras,  Socrates,  and  Alci- 
biades  for  impiety !  These  are  glaring  inconsiatenoies. 
To  say,  like  M.  Boivin,  for  sake  of  getting  clear  of  tbe 
difficulty,  that  Alcibiades,  Socrates,  and  Dii^oras  attacked 
religion  seriously,  and  were,  therefore,  not  allowed,  but 
that  Aristophanes  did  it  in  jest,  or  was  authorized  by  cus- 
tom, would  be  to  trifle  with  the  difficult,  and  not  to  clear 
it.  Tliough  tbe  Atfienians  loved  merriment,  it  is  not  likely 
that,  if  Aristophanes  had  professed  atheism,  they  would 
have  spared  him  more  than  Socrates,  who  had  as  much 
life  and  pleasantry  in  his  discourses,  as  tbe  poet  in  his 
comedies,  lie  pni^nt  raillery  of  Aristophanes,  and  the 
fondness  of  the  A^nians  for  it,  are,  therefore,  not  the 
true  reason  why  the  poet  was  spared,  when  Socrates  was 
condemned.  I  shall  now  solve  the  questian  with  great 
brevity. 

The  true  answer  to  this  question  is  given  by  Plutarch  in 
his  treatise  of  reading  of  the  poets.  Plutarch  attempts  to 
prove,  that  youth  is  not  to  be  prohibited  the  reading  of  the 
poets,  but  to  be  cautioned  against  such  parts  as  may  have 
bad  effects.  They  are  first  to  be  prepossessed  with  this 
leading  principle,  that  poetry  is  false  and  fabulous.  He 
then  enumerates,  at  length,  tbe  fables  which  Homer  and 
other  poets  have  invented  about  their  deities,  and  con- 
cludes thus :  "  When,  therefore,  there  is  found  in  poetical 
compositions  any  thing  strange  and  shocking,  with  respeet 
to  gods  or  demi'gods,  or  concerning  the  virtue  of  any  ex- 
oeUent  and  renowned  charactars,  he  that  should  receive 
these  fictions  as  truth,  would  be  corrupted  by  an  errone- 
ous opinion;  but  he  that  always  keeps  in  bis  mind  the 
fobles  and  allusioiis,  which  it  is  the  bnnneiB  of  poetry  to 
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contrive,  will  not  be  injured  b;  tfaese  Btoties,  nor  rac^ve 
any  iU  impressions  opon  bis  thoogbts,  bnt  will  be  ready  to 
censure  himself,  if,  at  any  time,  be  happens  to  be  afraid, 
lest  Neptttne,  in  his  rage,  should  split  the  earth,  and  lay 
open  the  infernal  re^ons."  Some  pages  afterwards,  he 
tells  us,  "  that  reti^on  is  a  thing  difficult  of  comprehen- 
uon,  and  above  the  onderstaading  of  poets ;  which  it  is," 
says  he,  "  necessary  to  have  in  mind  when  we  read  their 
fables." 

The  pagans,  therefore,  had  their  fables,  which  they  dis- 
tinguished from  their  religion;  for  no  one  can  be  per- 
suaded that  Ovid  intended  his  Metamorphoses,  as  a  tme 
represetatatioD  of  the  religion  of  the  Romans.  The  poets 
were  allowed  their  imaginations  about  their  gods,  as  things 
which  have  no  ngard  ,to  the  publick  worship.  Upon  this 
prinoipie,  I  say,  as  I  stud  before,  there  was,  amongst  the 
pagans,  two  sorts  of  religion ;  one  a  poetical,  and  the  other 
a  real  religion ;  one  practical,  the  other  theatrical ;  a  mytho- 
li^  for  the  poets,  a  theology  for  use.  They  had  fables, 
and  a  worship,  which,  though  founded  upon  fable,  was  yet' 
very  different. 

DiagOEas,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  the  philosophers  of  Athens, 
with  Cicero,  their  admirer,  and  the  other  pretended  wise 
men  of  Rome  are  men  by  themselves.  These  were  the 
atheists  with  respect  to  the  ancients.  We  must  not,  there- 
fore, look  into  Plato,  or  into  Cicero,  for  the  real  religion  of 
the  pagans,  as  distinct  from  the  fabulous.  These  two  au- 
thors involve  themselves  in  the  clonda,  that  their  opinions 
may  not  be  discovered.  They  durst  not  openly  attack  the 
real  religion ;  but  destroyed  it  by  attacking  fable. 

To  distinguish  here,  with  exactness,  the  agreement  or 
difference  between  fable  and  religion,  is  not,  at  present,  my 
intention.  Itis  not  easy°  todiow,  witfaexactness,  whatwas 
the  Athenian  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  gods  whom  they 
worshipped.  Plutarch  hunself  tells  us,  that  tins  was  a 
tiiiDg  very  difficult  for  the  philosophers.    It  is  safficient  for 

'  See  St,  FtuI,  upon  tbc  >Bb)tcl  of  the  Jgonto  Dea. 
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me  that  tbe  mythtJo^  and  theology  of  the  aocients  were 
diSerept  at  tbe  bottom ;  that  the  names  of  the  gods  coati- 
Dued  tbe  same;  and  that  Iod^  custom  gave  up  one  to  the  ca- 
prices of  tbe  poets,. withonl  sappoaing  the  other  aifected  hy 
them.  This  being  once  settled  upon  the  authority  of  the 
ancients  themselves,  I  am  no  longer  surprised  to  see  Japi- 
ter,  Minerva,  Neptune,  Bacchus,  appear  upon  tbe  stage  in 
tbe  comedy  of  Aristophanes,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  receiv- 
ing incense  in  the  temples  of  Athens.  Tfajs  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, the  most  reasonable  account  of  a  thing  so  obscoie; 
and  I  am  ready  to  give  up  my  system  to  any  other,  by 
irbich  tbe  Athenians  shall  be  made  more  consistent  with 
themselves  ;  those  Athenians  who  sat  laughing  at  tbe  gods 
of  Aristophanes,  while  they  condemned  Socrates  for  hav- 
ing appeared  to  despise  tbe  gods  of  his  conntry. 

G.    THK    UIHI    AND    FANTOMIMBS. 

A  word  is  now  to  be  spoken  of  the  mtnii,  which  had 
some  relation  to  comedy.  This  appellation  was,  by  tbe 
Greeks  and  Romans,  given  to  certain  dramatick  perform- 
ances, and  to  tbe  actors  that  played  tbem.  The  denonuoa* 
tion  sufficiently  shows,  that  their  art  cMisisted  in  imitation 
and  bplfoonery.  Of  their  wprks,  nothing,  or  very  little,  is 
remaining;  so  that  tbey  can  only  be  considered,  by  the  help 
of  some  passages  in  authors,  from  which  little  is  to  be 
learned  tiiat  deserves  consideration.  I  shall  extract  the 
substance,  as  I  did  with  respect  to  the  chorus,  without  lo- 
sing time,  by  defining  all  the  difiereot  species,  or  producing 
all  the  quotations,  which  would  give  the  reader  more  trou- 
ble  than  instruction.  He  that  desires  fuller  inatroctiona 
may  read  Vossius,  Valois,  Saumaises,  and  Gataker,  of 
whose  compilations,  however  learned,  I  should  think  it 
shame  to  be  tbe  author. 

The  mimi  had  their  original  from  comedy,  of  which,  at 
its  first  appearance,  tbey  made  a  part;  for  their  mimick 
actors  always  played  and  exhibited  grotesque  dances  in 
the  e<»iedies.    Tbe  jealousy  of  rivaUhip  afterwards  bn^e 
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titem  off  tnm  the  oomick  acton,  sad  made  them  tt  oom- 
paoy  hy  thenuelves.  Bat  to  secure  their  reception,  tbey 
borrowed  froni  comedy  all  its  drollery,  wildneas,  grosmess, 
and  KccDtionsneEB.  This  amusement  tbey  added  to  their 
dances,  and  tbey  produced  what  are  bow  called  farces,  or 
bnriettas.  These  farces  bad  not  the  regularity  or  delicacy 
trf"  comedies;  they  were  only  a  saccession  of  single  scenes, 
contriTed  to  raise  laughter,  formed  or  aoravetled  without 
order,  and  without  connexion.  They  had  no  other  end  bat 
to  make  the  people  laugh.  Now  and  then  there  might  be 
good  seoteaces,  like  the  sentences  of  P.  Syros,  tliat  are  yet 
left  us,  but  the  groundwork  was  low  comedy,  and  any  thing 
of  greater  dignity  drops  io  by  chance.  We  must,  however, 
imagine,  that  this  pdd  species  of  the  drama  rose,  at  length,  to 
somewhat  a  higher  character,  since  we  are  told  that  P\ato, 
the  philosopher,  laid  the  mimi  of  Sophron  under  his  pillow, 
and  they  were  found  there  after  his  death.  Bat  in  ge- 
neral we  may  say,  with  tnitfa,  that  it  always  discovered  && 
meanness  of  its  original,  like  a  false  pretension  to  nobility, 
in  which  the  cheat  is  always  discovered,  through  the  con- 
cealment of  fictitions  splendonr. 

These  mimi  were  of  two  sorts,  of  which  the  length  was 
different,  but  the  purposes  the  same.  The  mimi  of  one 
species  were  short ;  those  of  the  other  long,  and  not  quite 
to  grotesque.  These  two  kinds  were  subdivided  into  many 
species,  distinguished  by  the  dresses  and  characters,  8U<^ 
as  show  drunkards,  physicians,  men,  and  women. 

Thus  far  of  die  Greeks.  The  Romans,  having  borrow- 
ed of  them  the  more  noble  shows  of  tragedy  and  comedy, 
were  not  content  till  they  had  their  rhapsodies.  Tbey  had 
dteir  plampedea,  who  played  with  flat  soles,  that  they  might 
have  the  more  agility ;  and  their  Moitmons,  whose  head  was 
shaved,  that  they  might  box  the  better.  Tliere  is  no  need 
of  naming  here  ail  who  had  a  name  for  these  diversions 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  I  have  said  enough, 
and,  perhaps,  too  much  of  this  abortion  of  comedy,  which 
drew  upon  itself  the  contemptofgoodmeo,  theoensurraof 
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Ae  magistrates,  and  the  indignatioo  of  the  fathers  of  the 
church''. 

Another  set  of  players  were  calted  paatofliimes :  tfteie 
Trere,  at  least,  so  far  preferable  to  the  former,  that  they 
gave  no  i^ence  to  the  ears.  They  ^ke  ody  to  the 
eyes ;  bat  with  such  art  of  expressioa,  that,  without  the 
atterance  of  a  single  word,  they  represented,  as  we  are 
told,  a  complete  tragedy  or  comedy,  in  the  same  manner 
as  damb  harlequin  is  exhibited  on  our  theatres.  These 
pantomimes,  among  the  Greeks,  6rBt  mingled  singing  with 
their  dances ;  afterwards,  about  the  time  of  Livins  An- 
dronicas,  the  songs  were  performed  by  one  part,  and  Uie 
dances  by  another.  Afterwards,  in  the  time  of  Augustas, 
when  ^ey  were  sent  for  to  Borne,  for  the  divenions  of 
the  people,  whom  be  had  enslaTed,  they  played  comedies 
without  songs  or  vocal  utterance,  but  by  the  sprightli- 
ness,  activity,  and  efficacy  of  their  gestures ;  or,  as  Sido- 
nius  ApoUinaris  expresses  it,  "  clausis  faacibns,  et  lo- 
qaente  gestu."  They  not  only  exhibited  things  and  pa»- 
noas,  bnt  even  the  most  delicate  distinctioas  of  passions, 
and  the  slightest  circumstances  of  facts.  We  nlost  not, 
however,  imagine,  at  least,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  pan- 
tomimes did  literally  represent  regolar  tragedies  or  co- 
medies by  tite  mere  motions  of  their  bodies.  We  may 
justly  determine,  notwithstanding  all  their  agility,  their  re- 
presentations wonid,  at  last,  be  very  incomplete  i  yet  we 
may  suppose,  with  good  reason,  that  their  action  was  very 
lively,  and  that  the  art  of  imitation  went  great  lengths, 
since  it  raised  the  admiration  of  the  wisest  men,  and  made 
the  people  mad  with  eagerness.  Yet,  when  we  read  that 
one  Hylas,  the  papil  of  one  Pylades,  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustas, divided  the  applauses  of  the  people  with  his  mas- 
ter, when  they  represented  (Edipus ;  or  when  Juvenal 
tells  OS,  that  Bathillus  played  Leda,  and  other  things  of 

'  II  ii  the  liccMiiimnea  of  the  mimi  utd  pantoniimn,  ^[uiiit  which  Ibe 
ewme  of  tht  hnlj  hth«n  putknlvly  bt«aki  out,  u  igtiiiit  &  thing  in^nlu 
and  iodcccni,  withoM  tuppoung  it  mn^  connected  with  the  cmn  of  religwn. 
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Ibe  same  kind,  it  is  oot  easy  to  believe  that  a  single  man, 
without  speaking  a  word,  could  exhibit  tragedies  or  co- 
medies, and  make  starts  and  bounds  supply  the  place  of 
vocal  articulatioD.  NotwithAtandiog  the  obscurity  of  this 
whole  matter,  one  may  know  what  to  admit  as  certain, 
or  how  far  a  repreaenlatiou  could  be  carried  by  dance, 
posture  and  grimace.  Among  these  artificial  dances,  of 
which  we  know  nothing  but  the  names,  there  was,  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  some  extremely  indecent, 
l^ese  were  continued  in  Italy  from  the  time  of  Augustus, 
long  after  the  emperonrs.  It  was  a  publick  mischief,  wliioh 
contributed,  in  some  measure,  ta  the  decay  and  ruin  of 
the  Roman  empire.  To  have  a  due  detestation  of  those 
licentious  entertainments,  there  is  no  need  of  any  recourse 
to  the  fathers ;  the  wiser  pagans  tell  us,  very  plainly,  what 
they  thought  of  them.  I  have  made  this  mention  of  the 
mimi  and  pantomimes,  only  to  show  how  the  most  noble 
of  publick  spectacles  were  corrupted  and  abused,  and  to 
conduct  the  reader  to  the  end  throu^  every  rdad,  and 
through  all  the  by-paths  of  human  wit,  from  Homer  and 
EschylnS  to  our  own  time. 

7-   WANDBRINOa  OF   THE   BDlfAN   HIND  INTHK   BIRTH,  AND 
FBOGBKSS  OF   TBEATBICAl.   BEFRE8ENTATI0M8. 

That  wc  may  conclude  this  work  by  applying  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  at  the  beginning,,  and  extended  through 
tbe  whole,  I  desire  the  reader  to  recur  to  that  point,  where 
I  have  represented  the  human  mind  as  beginning  the  course 
of  the  drama.  The  chorus  was  first  a  hymn  lo  Bacchus, 
produced  by  accident;  art  brought  it  to  perfection,  and 
delight  made  it  a  publick  diversion.  Thespis  made  a 
single  actor  play  before  the  people ;  this  was  the  beginning 
of  tbealricat  shows.  ESchylus,  taking  tbe  idea  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  animates,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  the  epick 
poem,  and  gives  a  dialogue  in  place  of  simple  recitation  ; 
puts  the  whole  into  action,  and  sets  it  before  the  eyes,  as 
if  it  vfas  a  present  and  real  transaction ;    he  gives    the 
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chorna*  an.iiiterest  id  the  toeaea ;  Dontrives  habits  of  dijf- 
Dity  and  theatrical  decorations  :  in  a  word,  he  gives  both 
to  Tragedy ;  or,  more  properly,  draws  it  from  the  bosom  of 
the  epick  poem.  She  made  her  appearance,  sparkJiog  with 
graces,  and  displayed  soch  tnagesty,  as  gained  every  heart 
at  the  first  view.  Sophocles  conaidorB  her  more  nearly, 
with  the  eyes  of  a  crilick,  and  finds  that  she  has  somethiag 
still  ahont.her  rough  and  swelling;  fae  divests  her  of  her 
false  orDammts ;  teaches  her  a  more  regular  walk,  and 
more  familiar  dignity,  Enripides  was  of  opinion,  that  she 
ongbt  to  recwve  still  more  softness  and  tenderness;  be 
teaches  her  the  new  art  of  pleaaisg  by  simplicity,  and 
gives  her  the  charms  of  gracefal  negligence ;  so  that  he 
makes  her  stand  in  suspense,  whether  she  appears  most  to 
advantage  in  the  dress  of  Sophocles,  sparkling  with  gems, 
or  in  that  of  Euripides,  which  is  more  simple  and  modest. 
Both,  indeed,  are  elegant ;  bat  the  elegance  is  of  diffi»ent' 
kinds,  between  which  no  judgment,  as  yet,  has  decided 
the  prize  of  superiority. 

We  can  now  trace  it  no  farther ;  its  progress  amongst 
the  Greeks  is  out  of  sight.  We  must  pass  at  once  to  the 
time  of  Augustus,  when  Apollo  and  the  Muses  quitted 
their  ancient  residence  in  Greece,  to  fix  their  abode  in 
Italy.  But  it  is  vain  to  ask  questions  of  Melpomene ;  she 
is  obstinately  silent,  and  we  only  know,  from  strangers, 
her  power  amongst  the  Romans.  Seneca  endeavours  to 
make  her  speak ;  but  the  gaudy  show,  with  which  he  rather 
loads  than  adorns  her,  makes  us  think,  that  he  took  some 
phantom  of  Melpomene  for  the  Muse  herself. 

Another  flight,  equally  rapid  with  that  to  Rome,  must 
carry  us  through  thousands  of  years,  from  Rome  to  France. 
There,  in  the  time  of  I^ewis  the  fourteenth,  we  see  the  mind 
of  man  giving  birth  to  tragedy  a  second  time,  as  if  the 
Greek  tragedy  had  been  utterly  forgot.     In  the  place  of 

■  Eschylns,  in  roj  c^nion,  u  itcll  u  th«  oditr  poets,  hii  contempotuio, ' 
reUined  the  chwui,  not  narcl;  bccaiue  il  wu  tbe  fuhion,  but  becMM,  m< 
■mining  tngcdy  lo  the  bMLom,  ihey  fbiuid  it  Dot  rational  to  conceive,  that  an 
action,  great  and  ^lendid,  like  the  revolutiaa  of  a  Kate,  could  pass  without 
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Eschylus,  we  hare  our  Rotroa ;  in  Coraeille,  we  hare 
another  Sophocleii;  and  in  Racine,  a  second  Earipidea. 
Thni  is  Tragedy  raised  from  faer  aahes,  earned  to  the  ut- 
most point  of  greatness,  and  so  dazzling,  that  she  pre- 
fers herself  to  herself.  Surprised  to  see  herself  produced 
again  in  France,  in  so  short  a  time,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  before  in  Greece,  she  is  disposed  to  believe 
that  her  fate  is  to  make  a  short  transition  from  her  birth 
to  her  perfection,  like  the  goddess  that  issued  from  the 
brain  of  Jupiter. 

If  we  look  back  on  the  other  side,  to  the  rise  of  Comedy, 
we  shall  see  her  hatched  from  the  Mai^tes,  or  tirom  the 
Odyssey  of  Homer,  the  imitation  of  her  eldest  sister;  but 
we  see  her,  under  the  conduct  of  Arisb^hanes,  become  li- 
centious and  petolaot,  taking  airs  to  herself,  which  the 
magistrates  were  obliged  to  crush.  Menander  reduced  her 
to  bounds,  taught  her,  at  once,  gaiety  and  politeness,  and 
enabled  her  to  correct  vice,  without  shocking  the  offend- 
ers. Plautns,  among  the  Romans,  to  whom  we  must  now 
pass,  united  the  earlier  and  the  later  comedy,  and  joined 
buffoonery  with  delicacy.  Terence,  who  was  better  in- 
structed, received  comedy  from  Menander,  and  surpassed 
his  original,  as  he  endeavoured  to  copy  it.  And  lastly, 
Moliire  produced  a  new  species  of  comedy,  which  must 
be  placed  in  a  class  by  itself,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Ari- 
stf^hanes,  whose  manner  is,  likewise,  peculiar  to  himself. 

But  such  is  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind,  that, 
when  we  review  the  sncceHsions  of  the  drama  a  third  time, 
we  find  genius  falling  from  its  height,  forgetting  itself, 
and  led  astray  by  the  love  of  novelty,  and  the  desiie  of 
striking  out  new  paths.  Tragedy  degenerated,  in  Greece, 
from  the  time  of  Aristotle,  and,  in  Rome,  after  Augustus. 
At  Rome  and  Athens,  comedy  produced  mimi,  panto- 
mimes, burlettas,  tricks,  and  farces,  for  the  sake  of  va- 
riety ;  snch  is  the  character,  and  such  the  madness  of  the 
mind  of  man.  It  is  satisfied  with  having  made  great  con- 
qnests,  and  gives  them  ap  to  attempt  others  which  are 
far  from  answering  its  expectation,  and  only  enable  it  to 
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dUcorer  its  own  folly,  WAftkoesg  and  deviatioiu.  But, 
why  should  we  be  tired  with  standing  still  at  the  tnie 
point  of  perfection,  when  it  is  attained?  Tf  eloquence  be 
.wearied,  and  for^ts  herself  awhile,  yet  she  soon  returns 
to  her  former  point:  bo  will  it  happen  to  our  theatres,  if 
the  French  Muses  will  keep  the  Greek  models  in  their 
view,  and  not  look,  with  disdain,  upon  a  stage,  whose  mfH 
ther  is  nature,  whose  soul  is  passion,  and  whose  art  is 
simplicity :  a  sta^,  which,  to  speak  the  buth,  does  not, 
perhaps,  equal  ours  in  splendour  and  elevation,  but  which 
excels  it  in  simplicity  and  propriety,  and  equals  it,  at 
least,  in  the  conduct  and  direction  of  those  passions,  which 
may  properly  affect  an  honest  man  and  a  christian. 

For  my  part,  I  shall  think  myself  well  recompensed  for 
my  labour,  and  shall  attain  the  end  which  I  had  in  view, 
if  I  shall,  in  some  little  measure,  revive  in  the  minds  of 
those,  who  purpose  to  run  the  round  of  polite  literature,  not 
an  immoderate  and  blind  reverence,  bnt  a  tme  taste  of 
antiqnity:  such  a  taste,  as  both  feeds  and  polishes  the 
mind,  and  enriches  it,  by  enabling;  it  to  appropriate  the 
wealth  of  foreigners,  and  to  exert  its  natural  fertility  in 
exquisite  prodnctions ;  such  a  taste  as  gave  the  Racinea, 
the  Moli6res,  the  Boileaus,  the  Fontaines,  the  Patms,  the 
PelisBons,  and  many  other  great  geniuses  of  the  last  age, 
all  that  they  were,  and  all  that  they  will  always  be ;  such  a 
taste,  as  puts  the  seal  of  immortali^  to  those  works  in  which 
it  is  discovered ;  a  taste,  so  necessary,  that,  without  it,  we 
may  be  certain,  that  the  greatest  powers  of  natore  will  long 
continue  in  a  state  below  themselves ;  for  no  man  on^t  to 
allow  himself  to  be  flattered  or  seduced,  by  the  example  of 
some  men  of  genius,  who  have  rather  appeared  to  despise 
this  taste,  than  to  despise  it  in  reality.  It  is  tme,  that 
excellent  originals  have  given  occasion,  without  any  fault 
of  their  own,  to  very  bad  copies.  No  man  ought  severely 
to  ape  either  the  ancients  or  the  modems ;  but,  if  it  was 
neceasary,  to  rao  iaU>  an  extreme  of  one  side  or  the  other, 
which  is  never  done  by  a  jndicious  and  well-directed 
mind,  it  would  be  better  for  a  wit,  as  for  a  painter,  to 
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ennch  himself  by  what  he  can  take  from  the  ancients, 
than  to  grow  poor  bj  taking  all  from  bis  own  stock ;  or 
openly  to  aflect  an  imitation  of  tlrose  moderns,  whose 
more  fertile  genius  lias  produced  beanties,  peculiar  to 
themselTes,  and  which  themselves  only  can  display  with 
grace:  beauties  of  that  pecniiar  kind,  that  they  are  not 
fit  to  be  imitated  by  others;  though,  in  those  who  first 
invented  them,  they  may  be  justly  esteemed,  ami  in  them 
only '. 


DEDICATIONS. 

Dr.  James's  Medicinal  Dictionary,  3  voU.  folio.  1743. 
To  Dr.  Mead. 
SIR, 

That  the  Medicinal  Dictionary  is  dedicated  to 
you,  is  to  be  imputed  only  to  your  reputation  for  superioor 
skill  in  those  sciences,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain and  facilitate ;  and  you  are,  therefore,  to  consider 
this  address,  if  it  be  agreeable  to  you,  as  one  of  tbe  re- 
wards of  merit ;  and,  if  otherwise,  as  one  of  the  inconve- 
niencies  of  eminence. 

However  yon  shall  receive  it,  my  design  cannot  be  dis- 
appointed ;  because  this  pnblick  appeal  to  your  judgment 
will  show,  that  I  do  not  found  my  hopes  of  approbation 
.upon  the  ignorance  of  my  readers,  and  that  I  fear  hn  cen- 
sure least,  whose  knowledge  is  most  extensive. 
I  am.  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient,  hnmble  servant, 

R.   JXURS. 

'.Much  light  bt*  been  throwa  on  tbe  Gmk  druna  uace  the  labours  of  Dr. 
JohnioD,  indthrpeTeBmnio;.  The  pi^ienaDlheiab]ect,iDCu>nbCTluid'iOb- 
•errer,  Schlcgel'i  Lecture*  on  DiunUic  Iil«raiur«,  Mr.  Milchelt's  DiHeitatiou, 
in  bit  traotlation  of  Ariatopbanet.  and  the  enaja  on  the  Greek  Onton  and  Dra- 
matitls,  in  tbe  Quarterly  Review,  may  be  mealioned  u  among  the  moat  popu- 
lar Bttempli  to  itlustrate  thii  pleuing  department  of  the  Bellei-Letires. — En. 
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The  Female  Quixote.   .By  Mrs,  Lennox.  1752. 
To  Hie  riglii  lion,  (he  earl  of  Aliddleiex . 
MY   LORD, 

Such  is  tbe  power  of  interest-  over  almost  every 
mind,  that  no  one  is  long  without  ailments  to  prove  any 
position  frhich  is  ardently  wished  to  be  true,  or  to  justify 
any  measures  which  are  dictated  by  inclination. 

By  this  subtile  sophistry  of  desire,  I  have  been  per- 
snaded  to  hope  that  this  book  may,  without  impropriety, 
be  ioEcribed  to  your  lordship ;  .but  am  not  certain,  that 
my  reasons  will  have  the  same  force  upon  other  under- 
standings. 

The  dread  which  a  writer  feels  of  the  publick  censure  ; 
the  still  greater  dread  of  neglect ;  and  the  eager  wish  for 
support  anii  protection,  which  is  impressed  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  imbecility,  are  unknown  to  those  who  have 
never  adventared  into  the  world;  and,  I  am  afraid,  my 
jord,  equally  unknown  to  those  who  have  always  found  the 
world  ready  to  applaud  them. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  nnlikely  that  the  design  of  this  ad- 
dress may  be  mistaken,  and  the  effects  of  my  fear  imputed 
to  my  vanity.  They,  who  see  your  lordship's  name  pre- 
fixed to  my  performance,  will  rather  condemn  my  pre- 
sumption than  compassionate  my  anxiety. 

But,  whatever  be  supposed  my  motive,  the  praise  of 
judgment  cannot  be  denied  me ;  for,  to  whom  can  timidity 
so  properly  fly  for  shelter,  as  to  him  who  has  been  so  long 
distinguished  for  candour  and  humanity  ?  How  can  vanity 
be  so  completely  gratified,  as  by  the  allowed  patronage 
of  him,  whose  judgment  has  so  long  g^ven  a  standard  to 
the  national  taste  !  Or  by  what  other  means  could  I  so 
powerfully  suppress  alt  opposition,  but  (bat  of  envy,  as  by 
declaring  myself, 

Hy  lord. 
Your  lordship's  obliged  and 

most  obedient  servant, 
Thr  Author. 
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Ki^espenre  lUiutnted ;  at,  the  Norels  and  Historka  en  wbich 
iJie  pltfi  of  Sh^eipeare  are  founded ;  collected  and  ttuiaUted 
from  the  originBl  autfaws.  With  Crittcat  Remarks.  By  the 
authra:  (^  the  Fanale  Quixote.  1753. 

To  Ibc  riglit  boo.  John,  Ctrl  of  Oimj. 

HY  LOKD, 

I  HAVE  DO  other  pretence  to  the  hononr  of  a 
patronage  so  illnstrioas  as  that  of  your  lordship,  tlum  the 
merit  of  attemptiDg  what  has,  by  some  naaccountable  neg- 
lect, been  hitherto  omitted,  though  absolutely  necessary  to 
«  perfect  knowledge  of  the  abilities  of  Shakespeare. 

Among  the  powers  that  most  conduce  to  constitate  s 
poet,  the  first  and  moat  valuable  is  iavention  ;  the  highest 
seems  to  be  that  which  is  able  to  produce  a  series  of 
events.  It  is  easy,  when  the  thread  of  a  ittory  ia  once 
drawn,  to  diversify  it  with  variety  of  colours ;  and  when  a 
train  of  action  ia  presented  to  the  mind,  a  little  acquaint- 
ance with  life  will  supply  ciroumstanoes  and  reflections, 
and  a  little  knowledge  of  books  famish  parallels  and  illns- 
brationa.  To  tell  over  again  a  story  that  has  been  told 
already,  and  to  tell  it  better  than  the  first  anthor,  is  no 
rare  qualification :  but  to  strike  out  the  first  hints  of  a  new 
feble;  hence,  to  introduce  a  set  of  characters  so  diversified 
in  their  several  passions  and  interests,  that  from  the  clash- 
ing of  this  variety  may  result  many  necessary  incidents ; 
to  make  these  incidents  surprising,  and  yet  natural,  so  as 
to  delight  the  imagination,  without  shocking  the  judgment 
of  a  reader ;  and,  finally,  to  wind  up  the  whole  in  a  pleas- 
ing catastrt^he,  produced  by  those  very  means  which 
-seem  most  likely  to  oppose  and  prevent  it,  is  the  utmost 
effort  of  the  human  mind. 

To  discover  how  few  of  those  writers,  who  profess  to 
recount  imaginary  adventures,  have  been  able  to  produce 
any  thing  by  their  own  imaginadon,  would  require  too 
much  of  that  time  which  your  lordship  employs  in  nobler 
studies.  Of  all  the  novels  and  romances  that  wit  or  idle- 
ness, vanity  or  indigence,  have  pushed  into  the  world,  there 
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tire  verj  few  of  wbicb  the  end  caouot  be  coajectured  from  the 
b«giniiiDg ;  or  where  the  authors  have  done  more  than  ta 
transpose  the  incidents  of  other  tales,  or  strip  the  circum- 
stances from  one  event  for  the  decoration  of  another. 

In  the  examination  of  a  poet's  character,  it  is,  therefore, 
first  to  be  inquired,  what  degree  of  invention  has  been  ex- 
erted by  him.  WitJi  this  view,  I  have  very  diligently  read 
the  works  of  Shakespeare,  and  now  presume  to  lay  th« 
result  of  my  researches  before  your  lordship,  before  that 
judge  whom  Pliny  himself  would  have  wished  for  his  as* 
sessor  to  bear  a  literary  cause. 

How  much  the  translation  of  the  following  novels  will 
add  to  the  reputation  of  Shakespeare,  or  take  away  from 
it,  yon  my  lord,  and  men  learned  .and  candid  like  you,  if 
any  such  can  be  found,  must  now  determine.  Some 
danger,  I  am  informed,  there  is,  lest  his  admirers  should 
think  him  injured  by  this  attempt,  and  clamour,  as  at  the 
diminution  of  the  honour  of  that  nation,  which  boasts 
itself  the  parent  of  so  great  a  poet 

That  no  such  enemies  may  arise  against  me,  though  I 
am  unwilling  to  believe  it,  I  am  far  from  being  too  confi- 
dent, for  who  can  fix  bounds  to  bigotry  aod  foUy?  Aly 
sex,  my  age,  have  not  given  me  many  opportunities  of 
mingling  in  the  worid.  There  may  be  in  it  many  a  species 
of  absurdity  which  I  have  never  seen,  mid,  among  them, 
such  vanity  as  pleases  itself  with  false  praise  bestowed  on 
another,  and  such  superstition  as  worships  idols,  without 
supposing  them  to  be  gods. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  a  very  small  part  of  the  reputa- 
tion of,  this  mighty  genius  depends  upon  the  naked  plot 
or  story  of  his  plays.  He  lived  iu  an  ^e,  when  the  booka 
of  chivalry  were  yet  popular,  and  when,  therefore,  the 
minds  of  his  auditors  were  not  accustomed  to  balance  pro- 
babilities, or  to  examine  nicely  the  proportion  between 
causes  and  effects.  It  was  sufiictent  to  recommend  a 
story,  that  it  was  far  removed  from  common  life,  that  its 
changes  were  frequent,  and  its  close  pathetick. 
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Tilis  dispoittion  of  fhe  age  coDcnmid  ao  happily  witk 
the  imapnatioii  of  Sfaakeipeare,  tint  he  had  no  desire  to 
refonn  it;  and,  indeed,  to  this  he  was  indebted  for  the 
licentions  rarie^,  b;  whioh  he  made  his  plays  more  eater- 
taining  than  those  of  any  other  author. 

He  had  looked,  vith  great  attention,  on  the  scenes  of 
nature;  but  his  chief  skill  was  in  human  actions,  passions, 
and  faiU>its ;  he  was,  therefore,  deligiited  with  such  tales  as 
afforded  numerous  inindents,  and  exhibited  maoy  charac- 
ters in  many  changes  of  situation.  These  characters  are 
80  copiously  diversified,  and  some  of  them  so  jusdy  pur- 
sued, that  his  works  may  be  considered,  as  a  map  of  life,  a 
faidiful  miniature  of  human  transactionB ;  and  he  that  has 
read  Shakespeare,  with  attention,  will,  perh^,  find  little 
new  in  the  crowded  world. 

Among  his  other  exceHencies,  it  ooght  to  be  temariEed, 
because  it  has  hitherto  been  unnoticed,  that  liis  heroes 
are  men ;  that  the  love  and  hatred,  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
his  chief  personages,  are  such  as  are  common  to  other 
homan  beings,  and  not,  like  those  which  later  times 
have  exhibited,  peculiar  to  phantoms  that  stmt  npon  the 
stage*. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  Tery  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the 
Tehicle  of  so  mach  delist  and  instruction,  be  a  story  pro- 
bable or  unlikely,  native  or  foreign.  Shakespeare's  ex< 
cellence  is  not  the  fiction  of  a  tale,  but  the  representation 
of  life ;  and  his  repntatioti  is,  therefore,  safe,  till  human  na- 
ture shall  be  changed.  Nor  can  he,  who  has  so  many  just 
olaima  to  praise,  sufi'er  by  losing  that  which  ignorant  ad- 
miration has  unreasonably  given  him.  To  calumniate  the 
dead  is  baseness,  and  to  flatter  them  is  surely  folly. ' 

From  flattery,  my  lord,  either  of  the  dead  or  the  living, 
I  wish  to  be  olear,  and  have,  therefore,  solicited  the  coun- 
tenance of  a  patron,  whom,  if  I  knew  how  to  praise  him,  I 
«ould  praise  with  truft,  and  have  the  world  on  my  aide; 
whoae  candour  and  humanity  are  universally  acfcnow- 
•  Im  prefcce  to  Shtkf^ewc. 
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led^ed,  and  whose  jnd^eat,  perhaps,  wbb  then  firat  to  be 
doubted,  when  he  condescended  to  admit  tiiia  address 
from, 

My  lord, 
Yoor  lordship's  most  obliged, 

and  most  obedient,  htunble  serrwit. 
The  Author. 


Payne's  Intro&oction  to  the  Osme  of  Dnmghts.  175& 
To  tbe  right  ban.  WilKatn  Btazj,  ««r1  oTBochfatd,  Ice. 
MY    LORD, 

When  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  to  your 
lordship  a  treatise  on  the  game  of  dranghte,  I  easily 
foresee,  that  I  shall  be  in  danger  of  suffering  ridicule  on 
one  part,  while  I  am  gaining  honour  on  the  other ;  and  that 
many,  who  may  envy  me  the  distinction  of  fqiproacbing 
you,  will  deride  tbe  present  I  presume  to  6fier. 

Had  I  considered  this  little  volume,  as  having  no  pur- 
pose beyond  that  of  teaching  a  game,  I  should,  indeed, 
have  left  it  to  take  its  fote  without  a  patron.  Triflers  may 
find  or  make  any  thing  a  trifle;  but,  since  it  is  the  great 
characleristick  of  a  wise  man  to  see  events  in  their  causes, 
to  obviate  consequences,  and  ascertain  contingencies,  your 
lordship  will  think  notfamg  a  trifie,  by  vhich  the  mind  is 
inured  to  cantion,  foresight,  and  circumspection.  The 
same  skill,  and  often  the  same  degree  of  skill,  b  exerted 
in  great  and  little  things;  and  yont  lordship  may,  some- 
times, exercise,  on  a  faarmloBs  game**,  those  abilities  which 
have  been  so  happily  employed  in  the  service  of  your 
country. 

I  am,  nky  lord, 
Your  lordship's  most  obl^d,  most  obedient, 
and  most  humble  servant, 

William  Payne. 

^  The  gam  of  dnoghb,  we  know,  ii  pcculitily  nlcnltled  to  fix  (he 
■tIcntioD,  without  itraimog  it.    "nicre  it  *  compotare  ukd  gmrit^f  in  dnugfcts. 
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The  Evangelical  History  of  Jesus  Christ  barmonised,  explained 

and  illustrated^.  2  vols.  8vo.  1758.' 
To  the  lordi  ipirituil  uid  temporal,  uid  commoot  ia  pu-lismcDt  uiemblod. 
That  we  are  fallen  upon  an  age  in  which  corruption  is 
barely  not  universal,  ia  universally  confessed.  Venality 
sculka  no  longer  in  the  dark,  but  snatches  the  bribe  in 
pnblick;  and  prostitution  issues  forth  without  shame, 
glittering  with  the  ornaments  of  successful  wickedness. 
Rapine  preys  on  the  publick  without  .opposition,  and  per- 
jury hetraya  it  without  inquiry.  Irreligion  is  not  only 
avowed,  but  boasted;  and  the  pestilence  that  used  to  walk 
in  darkness,  is  now  destroying  at  noonday. 

Shall  this  be  the  state  of  the  English  nation ;  and  shall 
her  lawgivers  behold  it  without  regard  ?  Musi  the  torrent 
continue  to  roll  on,  till  it  shall  sweep  us  into  the  ^If  of 
perdition  ?  Surely  there  will  come  a  time,  when  the  care- 
less shall  he  frighted,  and  the  sluf^sh  shall  be  roosed ; 
when  every  passion  shall  be  put  upon  the  guard  by  the 
dread  of  general  depravity ;  when  he  who  laughs  at 
wickedness  in  his  companion,  shall  start  from  it  in  bis 
child;  when  the  man  who  fears  not  for  his  soul,  shall 
tremble  for  his  possessions ;  when  it  shall  be  discovered 
that  religion  only  can  secure  the  rich  from  robbery,  and 

"  which  iouaubl;  tianquillitei  the  mind  ;  ud,  tccOTdbgl>,  tht  Dtitch  an  bod 
.  of  it,  11  the;  are  of  amokiag,  of  (he  ledative  influence  of  which,  though  h« 
himielf  (Dr.  Johnioa)  Dever  unoked,  he  had  a  high  opinion. — Jonrnal  at  ■ 
Tour  to  the  Hebtldei.  3nl  edit.  p.  48. 

■  The  dedicatioa  to  this  work  hu  been  lo  conGdentt]'  altiibntcd  to  Dr.  John- 
ion,  and  10  constantlj  inserted  amoDg  his  productions,  that  it  is  griien  in  the 
present  edition.  But  Mr.  Boiwell  was  of  npinioa,  thai  it  was  not  Johnaon'i 
composition.  "He  was  no  eraaker,"  obsarres  hii  friendlj  bingiapher,  "do 
Reclaimer  against  the  lina.  He  would  not  have  written,  'That  we  ire  ftllen 
upon  an  age,  ia  which  camplion  ii  not  barelj  universal,  ii  uairenallf  cm- 
fessed. '  Nor, '  rafune  prejs  on  the  publick  without  oppositioa,  and  peijutj 
betraj*  it  without  injnrjr.'  Nor  would  he,  to  eidte  i  ipeedy  raforatatian, 
have  conjured  up  such  phantomi  as  theae  :  '  A  few  jreait  longer,  and,  per- 

'  haps,  ill  endeavoura  will  be  in  rain.  Wc  may  be  swallowed  b;  an  earth- 
qoake  i  we  ma;  be  delivered  to  our  enemies.' "  "  This  is  not  Johnsoaiaa,"  it 
Mr.  Boswtll'i  iofeience.  iv.  p.  433.  note. — En. 
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tfae  poor  from  oppression;  can  defend  the  state  from  trea- 
chery, and  the  throne  from  asaassinatioo. 

If  this  time  be  ever  to  come,  let  it  come  quickly :  a  few 
years  longer,  and,  perhaps,  all  endeavonrs  will  be  vain: 
we  may  be  swallowed  by  an  earthquake  ;  we  may  be  de- 
livered to  our  enemies,  or  abandoned  to  that  discord, 
which  must  inevitably  prevail  among  men  that  have  lost 
all  sense  of  divine  superintendence,  and  have  no  higher 
motive  of  action  or  forbearance,  than  present  opinion  of 
present  interest. 

It  is  the  duty  of  private  men  to  supplicate  and  propose; 
it  is  yours  to  hear  and  to  do  right.  Let  religion  be  once 
more  restored,  and  the  nation  shall  once  more  be  great 
and  happy.  This  consequence  is  not  far  distant :  that 
nation  must  always  be  powerful,  where  every  man  per- 
forms his  duty ;  and  every  man  will  perform  his  duty,  that 
considers  himself,  as  a  being  whose  condition  is  to  be  set- 
tled to  all  eternity  by  the  laws  of  Christ. 

The  only  doctrine  by  which  man  can  be  made  "  wise 
vnto  salvation,"  is  the  will  of  God,  revealed  in  the  books  of 
the  Old  and  (be  New  Testament. 

-  To  study  the  scriptures,  therefore,  according  to  his  abi- 
lities and  attainments,  is  every  man's  duty ;  and  to  facilitate 
that  study,  to  (hose  whom  nature  hath  made  weak,  oredn- 
cation  has  left  ignorant,  or  indispensable  cares  detain  from 
regular  processes  of  inquiry,  is  the  business  of  those  who 
have  been  blessed  with  abilities  and  learning,  and  are  ap- 
pointed the  ingtructers  of  the  lower  classes  of  men,  by  that 
common  Father,  who  distributes  to  all  created  beings  their 
qualifications  and  employments ;  who  has  allotted  some  to 
tiie  labour  of  the  hand,  and  some  to  the  exercise  of  the 
mind;  has  commanded  some  to  teach,  and  others  to  learn; 
has  prescribed  to  some  the  patience  of  iDslruction,  and  to 
others  the  meekness  of  obedience. 

By  what  methods  the  .unenlightened  and  ignorant  may 
be  made  proper  readers  of  the  word  of  God,  has  been  long 
and  diligently  considered.  Commentaries,  of  all  kinds 
■  have,  indeed,  been  copiously  produced;   hut  there  still 
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remaiD  mollitadea  to  whom  the  Ii^oon  of  the  lednied  are 
of  little  use,  for  whom  expoddona  require  an  ezpoaitw. 
To  those,  indeed,  who  read  the  diTine  IkwIu,  without  vain 
onioflitj,  or  a  desire  to  be  wise  beyond  their  powers,  it 
win  dwayi  be  easy  to  discern  the  straigfat  path,  to  find  the 
words  of  everlasting  life.  Bat  sach  is  the  condition  of 
onr  nature,  that  we  are  always  attempting  what  is  diffi- 
cult to  perform :  he  who  reads  the  sonptare  to  gain  good- 
ness, is  desirons,  likewise,  to  gain  knowledge,  and  by  hia 
impatience  of  ignorance,  falls  into  erronr. 

This  danger  has  appeared  to  the  doctors  of  the  Romish 
dnvch,  so  much  to  be  feared,  and  so  difficult  to  be  es- 
eiq>ed,  that  they  have  snatched  the  bible  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  people,  and  confined  the  liberty  of  perusing  it  to 
those  whom  Uteratnre  has  previously  qualified.  By  this 
expedient  they  have  formed  a  kind  of  unifbnnity,  I  am 
afraid,  too  much  like  that  of  colours  in  the  dark ;  bnt  they 
have,certainly,  usurped  a  power  which  God  has  never  given 
them,  and  precluded  great  numbers  from  the  highest  spiri- 
toal  consolation. 

I  know  not  whether  this  prohibititHi  has  not  brou^t 
npon  them  an  evil  which  they  themselves  have  not  disco- 
vered. It  is  granted,  I  believe,  by  the  Romanists  them- 
selves, that  the  best  commentaries  on  the  bible  have  been 
the  works  of  protestants.  I  know  not,  indeed,  whether, 
rince  the  celebrated  paraphrase  of  Erasmus,  any  scholar 
has  appeared  amongst  tfiem,  whose  wmks  are  mnch 
valued,  even  in  his  own  communion.  Why  have  those 
who  excel  in  every  other  kind  of  knowledge,  to  whom  the 
world  owes  much  ef  the  inwease  of  light,  which  has  shone 
upon  these  latter  ages,  failed,  and  failed  only,  when  they 
have  attempted  to  explain  the  scriptures  of  God?  Why, 
bnt,  because  they  are  in  the  chnrofa  less  read,  and  less 
examined ;  because  they  have  another  rule  of  deciding 
coabvversies  and  institnting  laws. 

Of  the  bible,  some  of  the  books  are  prophetioal ;  B<Hae 
doctrinal  and  historical,  as  the  gospels,  of  which  we  have, 
in  the  sabseqnent  pages,  attempted  an  illnstration.    The 
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booki  of  the  eTfingelUts  cootain  an  account  of  the  life,  of 
our  blessed  Savionr,  more  particalarly  of  the  yean  of  hia 
tnioiatry,  interspersed  with  hia  precepts,  doctrines,  and  pre- 
dictions. Each  of  these  histories  contains  facts,  and  dic- 
tates related,  lilevise,  in  the  rest,  that  the  truth  might  be 
est^lisfaed  by  coocnrrence  of  testimony;  and  each  has, 
likewise,  facts  and  dictates  which  the  rest  omit,  to  prove 
that  they  were  wrote  without  communication. 

These  writers,  not  affecting  the  exactness  of  chrono- 
log«ra,  and,  relating  varions  events  of  tfae  sane  life,  or 
the  same  events  with  various  eireomataitces/  have  some 
difficulties  to  him,  who,  without  the  help  of  many  books, 
desires  to  collect  a  series  of  the  acte  and  precepts  of  Jesus 
Christ;  fully  to  know  bis  Ufe,  whose  example'was  given 
for  our  imitation ;  fully  to  understaod  his  precepts,  which 
it  is  sure  destruction  to  disobey, 

lo  this  work,  therefore,  an  attempt  has  been  made,  by 
the  help  of  harmonists  and  expositors,  to  reduce  the  four 
gospels  into  one  series  of  narratiou  ;  to  form  a  complete 
history  out  of  the  different  narratives  of  the  evangelists,  by 
inserting  every  event  in  the  order  of  time,  and  connectii^ 
every  precept  of  life  and  doctrine,  with  the  occasion  on 
which  it  was  delivered;  showing,  as  far  as  history  or  the 
knowledge  of  ancient  costoms  can  inform  va,  the  reason 
and  propriety  of  every  action;  and  explainii^,  or  eqde^ 
vonring  to  explain,  every  precept  and  declaration  in  its 
true  meaning. 

Let  it  not  be  hastily  concluded,  that  we  intend  to  sub- 
ititnte  this  book  for  the  gospels,  or  to  obteude  our  own  expo- 
sitions as  the  oracles  of  Ood.  We  recommend  to  the  uq- 
leamed  reader  to  consult  us,  when  he  finds  any  difficulty, 
as  men  who  have  laboured  not  to  deceive  ourselves,  and 
who  are  without  any  temptation  to  deceive  him;  but  as 
men,  however,  that,  while  they  mean  best,  may  be  mis^ 
taken.  Let  him  be  careful,  therefore,  to  distinguish  what 
we  cite  from  the  gospels,  from  what  we  offer  as  our  own : 
be  will  find  many  difficulties  removed;  and,  if  somie  yet 
remain,  let  him  remember  that,  "  God  is  in  heaven  and  we 
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upon  earth,"  that,  "  our  thou^ts  are  not  God'a  tfapughts," 
ami  that  the  great  cure  of  doubt  is  an  humble  mind''. 


Angell'a  Stenognipliy,  or  Shorthand  improved.  1758. 

To  the  meat  noble  Chtrla  duke  of  Richmond,  l-enaoi,  Aubignj,  JtC. 
HAY    IT  PLEASB    YOUR   OBACK, 

Thb  improremeut  of  arts  and  aciencea  has  always 
been  esteemed  laudable:  and,  in  proportion  to  their  uti- 
lity and  advantage  to  mankind,  they  have  generally 
gEuned  the  patronage  of  persons  the  most  distinguished  for 
birth,  learning,  and  reputation  in  the  world.  This  is  an 
art,  undonbtedly,  of  publicli  utility,  and  which  has  been 
cultivated  by  persons  of  distinguished  abilities,  as  will 
appear  from  its  history.  But,  as  most  of  their  systems  have 
been  defective,  clogged  with  a  multiplicity  of  rules,  and 
perplexed  by  arbitrary,  intricate,  and  impracticable  schemes, 
I  have  endeaToured  to  rectify  their  defects,  to  adapt  it  to 
all  cfqiacities,  and  render  it  of  general,  lasting,  and  exten- 
nive  benefit.  How  this  is  effected  the  following  plates 
will  snfficiently  explain,  to  which  I  have  prefixed  a  suit- 
able introduction,  and  a  concise  and  impartial  history  o( 
•  the  origin  and  progressive  improvements  of  this  art.  And, 
as  I  have  submitted  the  whole  to  the  inspection  of  accu- 
rate judges,  whose  approbation  I  am  honoured  with,  I  most 
hombly  crave  leave  to  publish  it  to  the  world,  under  your 
grace's  patronage:  not  merely  on  account  of  yoiir  great 
dignity  and  high  rank  in  life,  though  these  receive  a  lustre 
from  your  grace's  humanity;  but  also  from  a  knowledge 
of  your  grace's  disposition  to  encourage  every  useful  art, 
and  favour  all  true  promoters  of  science.  That  your  grace 
may  long  live  the  friend  of  learning,  the  guardian  of 
liberty,  and  the  patron  of  virtue,  and  then  transmit  your 

ki'Hy  doctrine  iinatmiae,"  aud  tfaa  Divine  FooBcleT  of  our  religiud,  "but 
bii  that  tent  me.  If  uy  nun  will  de  his  will,  he  ibtll  hitru  of  (he  doctrine, 
whether  H  ht  id  God,  or  whether  I  iipetk  of  myMlf."    St.  John.  vii.  16,  17. 
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naine,  vith  the  hi^est  hODonr  and  esteem,  to  latest  poa- 
terit;,  i*  the  ardent  wish  of 

Your  pace's  moat  humble,  8u;'. 


Baretti's  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  Italian  Languages. 
2voU.4to.  1760. 

To  hii  eicetleDC^  Dao  Felii,  marqnw  of  Abnn  and  Bcrtoduio,  uubundour 
eitnordinaiy  tnd  plempotentiuy  fmrn  bii  Culiolick  Majeit;  to  the  king  of 
Gieal  Britaio. 

MY  LORD, 

That  acuteness  of  penetration  into  characters  and 
designs,  and  that  nice  discernment  of  human  passions  and 
practices,  which  have  raised  you  to  your  present  height  of 
station  and  dignity  of  employment,  have  long  shown  yon 
that  dedicatory  addresses  are  written  for  the  sake  of  the 
author  more  frequently  than  of  the  patron ;  and,  though 
they  profess  only  reverence  and  zeal,  are  commonly  dic- 
tated by  interest  or  vanity. 

I  shall,  therefore,  not  endeavour  to  conceal  my  motives, 
but  confess,  that  the  Italian  Dictionary  is  dedicated  to  your 
excellency,  that  I  might  gratify  my  vani^,  by  making  it 
known,  that,  in  a  country  where  I  am  a  stranger,  I  have 
been  able,  without  any  external  recommendation,  to  ob- 
tain the  notice  and  countenance  of  a  nobleman  so  eminent 
for  knowledge  and  ability,  that,  in  his  twenty-third  year,  he 
was  sent  as  plenipotentiary  to  superintend,  at  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  the  interests  of  a  nation  remarkable,  above  all 
others,  for  gravity  and  prudence ;  and  who,  at  an  age 
when  very  few  are  admitted  to  publick  trust,  transacts  the 
most  important  affairs  between  two  of  the  greatest  mo- 
narchs  of  the  world. 

If  I  could  attribute  to  my  own  merits  the  favours  which 
yonr  excellency  every  day  confers  upon  me,  I  know  not 

'  Thii  u  the  dedicalion  mealioned  bj  I>r.  Jahmon  himiclf  In  Botwcll't 
Life,  rd.  ii.  73S.    1  ibould  not  ab*  h»e  suspected  what  his  so  little  of  his 
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bow  much  my  pride  might  be  inflamed ;  bat,  wheni  I  ob- 

serre  the  extensive  beoevoleiioe  and  bonndlesa  hben^^, 
by  which  all  who  have  the  hooonr  to  approach  jroa  are 
diBmiBsed  more  happy  thaa  they  come,  I  am  afraid  of 
raising  my  own  value,  since  I  dare  not  ascribe  it  so  much 
to  my  power  of  pleasing  as  your  willingness  to  be  pleased. 
Yet,  as  every  man  it  inclined  to  flatter  himself,  I  am 
desirous  to  hope,  that  I  am  not  admitted  to  greater  inti- 
naoy  than  others,  without  some  qudifieatjoos  for  so  ad- 
vantageoQs  a  distinction,  and  shall  think  it  my  duty  to 
justify,  by  constant  respect  and  sincerity,  the  favours  which 
you  have  bees  pleased  to  show  me. 

I  am,  my  lord. 
Your  excellency's  most  humble 

aud  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  Barktti. 

LoDdoa,  Jm.  is,  1T60. 


A  cmnplete  SyBtem  of  Astronoinical  Chrmolagy,  imfbldiiig  the 

ScriptuTts.  By  John  Kennedy,  rector  of  Bradley,  in  Derby- 

ahire.  ^o.  1763^ 

To  the  Kii^. 

SIR, 

Having  by  \mg  labour,  and  diligent  inqniry,  en- 
deavoored  to  ilhiMrate  and  establish  the  chronology  of  the 
biUe,  I  hope  to  be  pardoned  the  ambition  of  inscribing 
my  -woik  to  your  majesty. 

Ad  age  of  war  is  not  often  an  age  of  learning ;  the  tu- 
mult and  anxiety  of  military  preparations  seldom  leave 
attention  vacant  to  the  silent  progress  of  study,  and  the 
placid  conquests  of  investigation ;  yet,  sorely,  a  vindica- 
tion of  the  inspired  writers  can  never  be  nnseasonably  of- 
fered to  the  defender  of  the  &ith ;  nor  can  it  ever  be 
improper  to  promote  that  religion,  without  which  all  other 
blesuogs  are  snares  of  destruction ;  without  which  armies 
cannot  make  us  safe,  nor  victories  make  us  happy. 
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I  am  Eu*  from  imaginiD^  that  my  testimony  oas  add  aoy 
^uag  to  the  bononn  of  your  majesty,  to  the  splendour  of 
a  nign  crowned  with  triumphs,  to  the  beaaty  of  a  Kfe  dig- 
nified by  virtue.  I  can  only  wish,  that  yonr  reign  may 
long  continae  sach  as  it  has  begun,  and  that  the  efiiil- 
gence  of  your  example  may  spread  its  light  through  distant 
ages,  till  it  shall  be  the  highest  praise  of  any  future  mo- 
narch, that  he  exhibits  some  resemblance  of  Gborgb 
THE   THIRD. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  majesty's,  6u. 

John  Kbnnbdy. 


Hoole'i  tranalAtiiW  of  Tano's  Jerusalem  Delirered.  1763. 
TotheQaera. 

MADAM, 

To  approach  ihe  high  and  the  ilhistrions  has  been, 
in  all  ages,  the  privilege  of  poets ;  and  though  translations 
cannot  justly  claim  the  same  honour,  yet  they  naturally 
follow  their  authors  as  atteodants  ;  and  I  hope  that,  in  re- 
tnm  for  having  enabled  Tosso  to  diffuse  his  fame  through 
the  British  dominions,  I  may  be  introduced  by  bim  to  the 
presrace  of  your  majesty. 

TasBo  has  a  peculiar  claim  to  your  majesty's  favour,  as 
follower  and  panegyrist  of  the  house  of  Este,  which  has 
one  common  ancestor  with  the  house  of  Hanover;  and,  in 
reviewing  his  life,  it  is  not  easy  to  forbear  a  wish,  that  he 
bad  hved  in  a  happier  time,  when  he  might,  among  the 
descendants  of  that  illustrious  family,  have  found  a  more 
liberal  and  potent  patronage. 

I  cannot  but  observe,  Hadam,  how  unequally  reward  is  ' 
ivoportioned  to  .merit,  when  I  reflect  that  the  happiness 
wluch  was  withheld  from  Tasso,  is  reserved  for  me ;  and 
that  the  poem  which  once  hardly  procured  to  its  author 
the  countenance  of  the  princes  of  Ferrara,  has  attracted 
to  its  translator  the  favourable  notice  of  a  British  queen. 
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Had  this  been  the  fate  of  Tasso,  be  would  have  been 
able  to  have  celebrated  the  condesceanOD  of  your  msjeity 
ia  nobler  language,  but  could  not  have  felt  it  with  more 
ardent  gratitude,  than. 

Madam, 
Your  majesty's  most  faithful 

and  devoted  eerrant. 


London  sod  Westminiter  Improred.  Illastrated  by  Plans. 
4to.  1766. 
To  the  King. 
SIR, 

Thb  patronage  of  works  Vhich  hare  a  tendency 
towards  advancing  the  happiness  of  mankind,  naturally 
belongs  to  great  princes;  and  publick  good,  in  which 
pnblick  elegance  is  comprised,  has  ever  been  the  object  of 
your  majesty's  regard. 

In  the  following  pages  your  'majesty,  I  flatter  myself, 
will  find,  that  I  have  endeaTonred  at  extensive  and  gene- 
ral usefulness.  Knowing,  therefore,  your  majesty's  early 
attention  to  the  polite  arts,  and  more  particular  affection 
for  the  study  of  architecture,  I  was  encouraged  to  hope, 
that  the  work  which  I  now  presume  to  lay  before  yonr 
majesty,  might  be  thought  not  unworthy  your  royal  favour; 
and  that  the  protecUon  which  your  majesty  always  affords 
to  those  who  mean  well,  may  be  extended  to. 

Sir, 
Yoiir  majesty's  most  dutiful  subject, 
and  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 
John  Gwynn. 
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The  En^iah  Works  of  Rcger  Ascbam,  edited  by  Jame»  Bennet. 
4to.  1787- 


MY    LORD. 

Having  endeavoured,  by  an  elegant  and  useful 
edition,  to  recover  the  esteem  of  the  publick  to  an  author 
undeservedly  neglected,  the  only  care  which  I  now  owe 
to  his  memory,  is  that  of  inscribing  his  works  to  a  patron, 
whose  acknowledged  eminence  of  character  may  awaken 
attention,  and  attract  regard. 

I  have  not  suffered  the  zeal  of  an  editor  to  far  to  take 
possession  of  my  miud,  as  that  I  should  obtrude  upon  your 
lordship  any  productiom  unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  your 
rank  or  of  your  sentiments.  Ascham  was  not  only  the 
chief  ornament  of  a  celebrated  college,  but  visited  foreign 
countries,  frequented  courts,  and  lived  in  familiarity  with 
statesmen  and  princes;  not  only  instructed  scholars  in  lite- 
rature, but  formed  Elizabeth  to  empire. 

To  propagate  the  works  of  such  a  writer  willbot  be 
unworthy  of  your  lordship's  patriotism ;  for  I  know  not, 
-what  greater  benefits  yon  can  confer  on  your  country,  than 
that  of  preserving  worthy  names  from  oblivion,  by  joining 
them  with  your  own. 

I  am,  my  lord. 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged, 
most  obedient,  and  most  homble  servant. 

Jambs  Bbnnbt. 


Adams's  Treatise  on  the  Globes.  1737- 

To  the  Kmg. 
SIB, 

It  is  the  privilege  of  real  greatness  not  to  be  afraid 
of  diminution  by  condescending  to  the  notice  of  Uttle 
things ;  and  I,  therefore,  can  boldly  solicit  the  patronage 
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of  yonr  majestyto  the  humble  ledwnni  by  ishichlhaTe'en- 
dearoared  to  improve  the  imlrumeitts  of  science,  and 
make  the  globes,  on  which  the  earth  and  sky  are  deH- 
neated,  less  defective  in  their  construction,  and  less  diffi- 
cult in  their  use. 

Geography  is,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  .the  wience  of 
princes.  When  a  private  student  revolves  the  terraqueous 
globe,  he  beholds  a  suocession  of  countries,  in  wbioh  he  has 
DO  more  interest,  than  iu  the  imaginary  regions  of  Jut^ter 
and  Saturn :  but  yonr  majes^  most  contemplate  the  sci- 
entifick  picture  with  other  sentiments;  and  consider,  as 
oceans  and  continents  are  rolling  before  you,  how  large  a 
part  of  mankind  is  now  waiting  on  your  determinations,  and 
may  receive  benefits,  or  suffer  evils,  as  your  influence  is 
extended  or  withdrawn. 

The  provinces,  which  your  majesty's  arms  have  added  to 
your  dominioDS,  make  no  inconsidenible  part  of  the  orb 
allotted  to  human  beings.  Your  power  is  aokoowledged 
by  nations,  whose  names  we  know  not  yet  bow  to  write,. 
and  whose  boundaries  we  cannot  yet  dosiaibe.  Bnt  yonr 
majesty's  lenity  and  benefioenoe  give  us  reason  to  expect 
the  time,  when  science  shall  he  advanced  by  the  diSnsioB 
of  happiness ;  when  the  deserts  of  America  shall  become 
pervious  and  safe ;  when  those  who  are  now  restrained  by 
fear  shall  be  attracted  by  reverence ;  and  multitudes,  who 
now  range  the  woods  for  prey,  and  live  at  the  mercy  of  winds 
and  seasons,  shall,  by  the  paternal  care  of  your  majesty,  en- 
joy the  plenty  of  cultivated  lands,  the  pleasures  of  society, 
the  security  of  law,  and  the  light  of  revelation. 
I  am.  Sir, 
Yonr  majesty's  most  humble,  most  obedient, 
and  most  dutiful  subject  and  servant, 

Grobgb  Adah(i. 
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Bishop  Z«cHbi7  Pearce's  Pasthnmons  Works,  2  vok.  4to.  Pnb- 
luhed  bf  the  Rer.  Mr.  Derby.  1777. 
To  the  Kii^, 
SIR, 

I  PRE3UMB  to  lay  before  your  majesty,  the  last 
labours  of  a  learned  bishop,  who  died  in  the  toils  and  du- 
ties of  his  calling.  He  'a  now  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
earthly  honours  and  rewards ;  and  only  the  hope  of  incit- 
ing others  to  imitate  him,  makes  it  now  fit  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  he  enjoyed  in  his  life  the  favour  of  your  ma- 
jesty. 

The  tumultuary  life  of  princes  seldom  permits  them  to 
survey  the  wide  extent  of  national  interest  without  losing 
sight  of  private  merit ;  to  exhibit  qualities  which  may  be 
imitated  by  the  highest  and  the  hnmblest  of  mankind; 
and  to  be  at  once  amiable  and  great. 

Such  characters,  if  now  and  then  they  appear  in  his. 
tory,  are  contemplated  with  admiration.  May  it  be  the  am- 
bition of  all  your  subjects  to  make  haste  with  their  tribute 
of  reverence :  and,  as  posterity  may  learn  fVom  your  ma- 
jesty how  kings  should  live,  may  they  learn,  likewise,  ftom 
your  people,  how  they  should  be  hononred. 

I  am,  may  it  please  your  majesty, 

with  the  most  profound  respect, 
Your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  devoted 
subject  and  servant. 
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Doigncd  la  «iisw(t,  id  the  mott  correct  ud  expcditio 

purpoies  of  busiueii,  puticululy  the  bnaineis  of  the  publick  Auids. 

BY  JOHN    PAYNE,   OF  THE  BANK   OF  ENGLAND.    1768. 

Among  tbe  writers  of  fiction,  Those  bnsinesa  is  to  fur- 
nish that  entertaimnent  which  fancy  perpetually  demands, 
it  is  a  standing  plea,  that  the  beauties  of  nature  are  now 
exhausted ;  that  imitation  has  exerted  all  its  power ;  and 
that  nothing  more  can  be  done  for  the  Berrice  of  their  mis- 
tress, than  to  exhibit  a  perpetual  transposition  of  known 
objects,  and  draw  new  pictures,  not  by  introducing  new 
images,  but  by  giving  new  lights  and  shades,  a  new  ar- 
rangement and  colouring  to  the  old.  This  plea  has  been 
cheerfully  admitted  ^  and  fancy,  led  by  the  hand  of  a  skU- 
ful  guide,  treads  over  again  the  flowery  path  she  has  often 
trod  before,  aa  much  enamoured  with  every  new  diversifi- 
cation of  the  same  prospect,  as  with  the  first  appearance 
of  it. 

In  tbe  regions  of  science,  however,  there  is  not  tbe 
same  indulgence:  the  nnderstauding  and  tbe  judgment 
travel  there  in  tbe  pursuit  of  Truth,  whom  they  always 
expect  to  find  in  one  simple  form,  free  from  the  disguises 
of  dress  and  ornament :  and,  as  tbey  travel  with  laborious 
step  and  a  fixed  eye,  they  are  content  to  stop,  when  the 
shades  of  night  darken  the  prospect,  and  patiently  wait 
the  radiance  of  a  new  morning,  to  lead  them  forward  in 
the  path  tiiey  have  chosen,  which,  however  thorny,  or 
however  steep,  is  severely  preferred  to  the  most  pleasing 
excursions  that  bring  tbem  no  nearer  to  the  object  of  their 
search.   The  plea,  therefore,  that  nature  is  exhausted,  and 
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that  nothing  ia  teft  to  gratify  the  raind,  but  different  oom- 
binations  of  the  game  ideas,  wheo  urged  as  a  reason  for 
multiplying  unnecessary  Ubours,  among  the  sons  of  Bcience, 
ia  not  so  readily  admitted:  the  understanding,  when  in 
possession  of  truth,  is  satisfied  with  the  simple  acquisi- 
tioa;  and  not,  like  fancy,  inclined  to  wander  after  new 
pleaanreSi  in  the  direraification  of  objects  already  known, 
which,  perhaps,  may  lead  to  errour. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  general  disinclination  to  ac- 
cumulate labours,  for  the  sake  of  that  pleasure  which 
arises  merely  irom  different  modes  of  investigating  truth, 
yet,  as  the  mines  of  science  hare  been  diligently  opened, 
and  their  treasures  widely  diffused,  there  may  be  ports 
chosen,  which,  by  a  proper  combination  and  arrangement, 
may  contribute  not  only  to  entertainment  but  use ;  like 
the  nys  of  the  sun,  collected  in  a  concave  mirror,  to  serve 
particnlar  purposes  of  light  and  heat. 

The  power  of  arithmetical  numbers  has  been  tried  to  a 
vast  extent,  and  variously  applied  to  the  improvement 
both  of  business  and  science.  In  particular,  so  many  cal- 
culations have  been  made,  with  respect  to  the  value  and 
use  of  money,  that  some  serve  only  for  speculation  and 
wmuement ;  and  tfiere  ia  great  opportunity  for  selecting 
a  few  that  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  cemmon  business, 
and  the  daily  interchanges  of  property  among  men.  Those 
which  happen  in  the  publick  funds  are,  at  this  time,  the 
most  frequent  and  numeroos ;  and  to  anawer  the  purpoaes 
<^  that  business,  in  some  degree,  more  perfectly  than  has 
hitherto  been  done,  the  following  tables  are  published. 
What  that  degree  of  perfection  above  other  tables  of  the 
same  kind  may  be,  is  a  matter,  not  of  opinion  and  taste, 
in  which  many  might  vary,  but  of  accoracy  and  usefulness, 
irith  respect  to  which  most  will  agree.  The  approbation 
tiiey  meet  with  will,  therefore,  depend  upon  the  expe- 
rience of  those  for  whom  they  were  prindpally  designed, 
the  proprietors  of  the  publick  funds,  and  the  brokers  who 
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transact  the  btisiness  of  the  funds,  to  whose  p&troiiBg« 
tbey  are  cheerfully  committed. 

Anonp  the  brokers  of  stocks  are  men  of  great  hononV' 
and  probity,  who  are  candid  and  open  in  all  their  trans* 
actions,  and  incapable  df  inenn  and  selfish  purposes ;  aod 
it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  a  market  of  such  inportaoce,  as 
the  present  state  of  this  nation  has  made  theirs,  shonid  be 
brought  into  any  discredit  by  the  intrusion  of  bad  men, 
who,  instead  of  serving  their  country,  and  procuring  an 
honest  subsistence  in  the  army  or  the  fleet,  endearour  to 
maintain  luxurious  tables,  and  splendid  equipages,  by 
sporting  with  the  publick  credit. 

It  is  not  long,  since  the  evil  of  stockjobbing  was  risen 
to  such  an  enormous  height,  as  to  tiireaten  great  injury  to 
every  actual  proprietor,  particularly,  to  many  widows  and 
orphans,  who,  being  bound  to  depend  upon  the  funds  for 
their  whole  subsistence,  could  not  posmbly  retreat  from  H» 
approaching  danger.  But  this  evil,  after  many  nnsuccess- 
to]  attempts  of  the  legislature  to  conquer  it,  was,  like 
many  others,  at  lengUi  subdued  by  its  own  violence ;  and 
the  reputable  stockbrokers  seem  now  to  have  it  in  their 
power  effectually  to  prevent  its  return,  by  not  suffering  the 
most  distant  ^proaches  of  it  to  take  footii^  in  their  own 
practice,  and  by  opposite  every  effort  made  for  its  re- 
covery by  the  desperate  sons  of  fortune,  who,  not  having 
the  courage  of  highwaymen  take  'Chaag«-aUey  rather 
than  the  road,  because,  though  more  injurious  diau  high- 
waymen, they  are  less  in  dat^r  of  punishment  by  the  Ion 
either  of  liberty  or  life. 

With  respect  to  the  other  patrons,  to  whose  enconrage- 
ment  these  tables  have  been  recommended,  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  publtok  fonds,  who  are  busy  in  the  improvement 
of  their  fortunes,  it  is  sufficient  to  say — that  no  motive  can 
sanctify  the  accumnlatioa  of  wealth,  but  an  ardent  desire 
to  m^e  the  most  honourable  and  virtuous  use  of  it,  by 
contributing  to  the  support  of  good  government,  the  in- 
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crease  of  arts  and  industry,  the  rewards  of  geniw  and 
vlrtae,  and  the  relief  of  wretchedness  and  want. 

WliBt  good,  i>h«[  ln»,  wfaat  fit  wc  Jiutl;  call, 

Let  Ihii  be  ill  our  cm — for  ihu  i*  lU ; 

To  Uy  Ibh  tnMora  op.  tMd  houd  widi  huM 

\Vbat  cr'iy  day  will  want,  and  most  the  lut. 

This  done,  the  poorest  can  no  winCs  endiiie  ; 

And  this  not  done,  the  richest  miut  be  poor.  Pupr. 
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KING  GEORGE  THE  THIRD  i 

Or,  raaaons  offered  igainit  can6niBg  the  procesnon  to  the  osnal  track.  iimI 
pointiiiK  ont  atk«n  more  comnndioni  and  proper.    To  which  are  ptefited. 


All  pomp  is  institnted  for  the  sake  of  the  publick.  A 
show  withont  spectators  can  do  longer  be  a  show.  Magni- 
ficence in  obscurity  is  eqnally  vain  with  a  sundial  in  the 
graye. 

As  the  wisdom  of  onr  auceston  has  appointed  a  very 
splendid  and  ceremonious  inauguration  of  our  kings,  their 
intention  was,  that  they  should  receive  their  crown  with 
such  awfd)  rites,  as  might  for  ever  impress  upon  tbem  a 
due  sense  of  the  duties  which  they  were  to  take,  when  the 
happiness  of  nations  is  put  into  their  hands ;  and  that  the 
people,  as  many  as  can  possibly  be  witnesses  to  any  single 
act,  should  openly  acknowledge  their  sovereign  by  univer- 
sal homage. 

By  the  late  method  of  conducting  the  coronation,  all 
these  purposes  have  been  defeated.  Our  kings,  with  their 
train,  have  crept  to  the  temple  throng  obscure  passages ; 
and  the  crown  has  been  worn  ont  of  sight  of  tbe  people. 

m  FirUpriniediD  the  year  1761. 
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Of  the  mnltitndes,  whom  loyalty  ot  cariouty  hronght  to- 
gether, the  greater  part  has  returned  withont  a  nngle 
glimpse  of  their  prince's  grandear,  and  the  day  that  opened 
with  festivity  ended  in  discontent. 

This  evil  has  proceeded  from  the  narrowness  and  short- 
ness of  the  way,  through  which  the  processian  has  lately 
passed.  As  it  is  narrow,  it  admits  of  very  few  spectators; 
as  it  is  short,  it  is  soon  passed.  The  first  part  of  the  train 
reaches  the  Abbey,  before  tjie  whole  has  left  the  palace ; 
and  the  nobility  of  England,  in  their  robes  of  state,  display 
their  riches  only  to  themselves. 

All  this  incoDvenience  may  be  easily  avoided  by  choosing 
a  wider  and  longer  course,  which  may  be  again  enlarged 
and  varied  by  going  one  way,  and  retamiug  another.  This 
is  not  without  a  precedent;  for,  not  to  inquire  into  the 
practice  of  remoter  princes,  the  procession  of  Charles  the 
second's  coronation  issued  from  the  Tower,  and  passed 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  city  to  Whitehall", 

'  Tbn  iiag  itent  eirly  in  the  mormng  to  the  Tower  of  London  in  bn  touch, 
moit  of  the  lordi  being  there  before.  And  tbout  ten  of  the  clock  tbey  M  far- 
werd  tnwaidg  Whilehdl,  ranged  in  [hi.t  order  >i  the  henldi  bad  tppoinied  ; 
thoK  of  the  long  robe,  the  king'i  council  u  law,  the  maiten  of  the  chaseerj 
and  judges,  graog  fint,  and  «a  the  lord*  b  their  otder,  vei;  ■plendidlj  habited, 
on  rich  fbotchMhi ;  the  number  ai  thur  ibalnien  beii^  limited,  to  the  dnkei  ten, 
to  the  hjrdi  nght,and  to  the  Yiicaunti  ui,  and  to  the  baroni  roar,  all  richlj  cUd, 
*i  their  other  servant!  were.  The  whole  ihow  wu  the  moat  f^orknu,  in  the 
order  and  expenae,  that  had  been  ever  leen  in  England :  thcj  wbo  rode  fint 
being  in  Fleet  itreet  when  the  king  iwved  out  of  the  Tower,  aa  wu  known  bj 
the  diachaige  of  the  ordnance  :  and  it  wu  near  three  of  the  cdock  in  the  aflei^ 
noon,  when  the  king  alighted  at  \¥hitehBll.  Hie  neit  marning  the  kii^  rode 
in  the  lame  itate  in  hu  nbei,  and  with  hit  Crown  on  hia  head,  and  all  the  huda 
in  their  robci  to  Weitminater  hall ;  whse  all  the  ena^na  far  the  cuonatiaa 
were  delivered  to  thoae  who  were  iqfotnled  incanjtheoiitheeailof  Northom- 
berland  being.made  high  eonstable,  and  the  eari  of  Sofiblk,  earl  manbal,  bt 
the  day.  And  then  all  the  lordi  in  their  order,  and  the  king  himaelf,  walked 
on  foot,  upon  blue  cloth,  from  Wettmintter  hall  to  the  Abbe;  church,  where, 
tfttr  a  aenDCHi  preached  b;  Dr.  Moilej,  (then  l»ahop  of  Worocater,)  in  Hcnrf 
the  Kvenlh't  chapel,  the  king  wu  (wran,  crowned,  and  uwisted,  b;  Dr.  Jnxon, 
arehhiihop  of  Canterbury,  with  all  the  Mlemnily  that  in  those  cues  had  been 
uied.  All  which  being  dooe,  the  king  returned  in  the  sune  maniKr  on  foot  to 
Weslmimler  hall,  which  wu  adorned  with  rich  hangings  and  statues;  and 
there  iha  king  dined,  and  the  lords  on  either  side,  at  til>les  prorided  for  Ibcn  : 
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The  path  in  the  late  coronatioDs  faai  bean  only  from 
Westminster  hall,  alon^  New  Palace  yard,  into  Union 
street,  through  the  extreme  end  of  King  street,  and  to 
the  Abbey  door,  by  the  way  of  St.  Margaret's  church  yard. 

The  paths  which  I  propose  the  processton  to  pass  throngh, 
are, 

1.  From  St.  James's  palace,  along  Pall  Mail  and  Char- 
ing Cross,  by  Whitehall,  through  Parliament  street,  down 
Bridge  street,  into  King  street,  round  St  Mai^aret^a 
chnrch-yord,  and  from  thence  into  the  Abbey. 

2.  From  St.  James's  palace  across  the  canal,  into  the 
Birdcage  walk,  from  thence  into  Great  George  street* 
then  turning  down  Long  ditch,  (the  Gate  hoase  previously 
to  be  taken  down,)  proceed  to  the  Abbey.     Or, 

S.  Continuing  the  course  along  George  street,  into 
King  street,  and  by  the  way  of  St.  Margaret's  chnrch 
yard,  to  pass  into  the  west  door  of  the  Abbey. 

4.  From  St.  James's  palace,  the  nsnal  way  bis  majesty 
passes  to  the  House  of  Lords,  as  far  as  to  the  parade,  when, 
leaving  the  horse  guards  on  the  left,  proceed  along  the 
Park,  up  to  Great  George  street,  and  pass  to  the  Abbey 
in  either  of  the  tracks  last  mentioned. 

5.  From  Westminster  hall  into  Parliament  street,  down 
Bridge  street,  along  Grreat  George  street,  through  Long 
ditch,  (the  Gate  house,  as  before  observed,  to  be  taken 
down,)  and  so  on  to  the  west  door  of  the  Abbey. 

6.  From  Whitehall  up  Parliament  street,  down  Bridge 
street,  into  King  street,  round  St.  Mai^^efs  church  yard, 
proceed  into  the  Abbey. 

7.  From  the  House  of  Lords  along  St.  Margaret's  street, 
across  New  Palace  yard,  into  Parliament  street,  and  trom 
thence  to  the  Abbey  by  the  way  last  mentioned. 

But  if,  on  no  account,  the  path  must  be  extended  to  any 
of  the  lengths  here  recommended,  I  could  wish,  rather 
than  see  the  procession  confined  to  the  old  way,  that  it 
should  plus, 

tod  all  other  caremonic*  were  peifbmcd  wilh  greit  order>ailiDi(iii6cen<:e, — 
Life  oflord  ClutndoD,  p.  187. 
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8.  Ftom'  W^tmihster  ball  dony  Palace  yard,  ioto  Par- 
liament street,  and  oontinaed  in  the  last  mentioned  path, 
viz.  through  Bridge  street.  King  street,  and  round  the 
chureh  jard,  to  the  west  do<»  of  the  cathedral. 

9.  The  retain  from  the  Abbey,  in  either  case,  to  be  aa 
usual,  viz:  round  St.  Margaret's  church  yard,  into  King 
street,  through  Union  street,  along  New  Palace  yard,  and 
so  into  Westminster  hall. 

It  is  almost  indifferent  which  of  the  six  first  ways,  now 
proposed,  be  taken ;  but  there  is  a  stronger  reason  than 
mere  conveDience  for  changing  the  common  course.  Some 
of  the  streets  in  the  old  track  are  so  minoua,  that  there  is 
danger  lest  the  hoases,  loaded  as  they  will  be  with  people, 
all  pressing  forward  in  the  same  direction,  should  fall 
down  upon  the  procession.  The  least  evil  that  can  be  ex- 
pected is,  that  in  so  close  a  crowd,  some  will  be  trampled 
tipon,  and  others  smothered ;  and,  surely,  a  pomp  that  costs 
a  single  life  is  too  dearly  bought.  The  new  streets,  as 
they  are  more  extensive,  will  afford  place  to  greater  num- 
berSf  with  leas  danger. 

In  this  pr<^osal,  I  do  not  foresee  any  objection  that  cao^ 
reasonably  be  made.  That  a  longer  march  will  require 
more  time,  is  not  to  be  mentioned,  as  implying  any  defect 
in  a  scheme,  of  which  the  whole  purpose  is  to  lengthen  the 
march,  and  protract  the  time.  The  longest  course,  which 
I  have  proposed,  is  not  equal  to  an  hour's  walk  in  the 
Park.  The  labour  is  not  such,  as  that  the  king  should 
refuse  it  to  hia  people,  or  the  nobility  grudge  it  to  the 
king.  Queen  Anne  went  from  Uie  palace  through  the 
Park  to  the  Hall,  on  the  day  of  her  coronation  i  and,  when 
old  and  infirm,  used  to  pass,  on  solemn  thank^viugs,  from 
the  palace  to  St.  Paul's  church". 

"  In  orfer  to  conrey  to  the  reader  lome  idea,  bow  lughl;  p*nde  snd  m^imfi- 
eence  wen  cMiiiiated  by  out  aaceiton,  on  thae  Mlemn  ocaAaa,  I  AtXl  take 
notico  of  Ibe  maoaet  of  coodnctiiig  laiij  Aime  Boleyu  fiom  Grcenwicb,  pre- 
nmu  to  bei  coronatioa,  ai  it  ii  leciled  b;  Stow. 

King  Heoijr  the  righth  (aaja  that  hiitorian)  having  divorced  queen  Catberine, 
and  mairied  Adob  Bolepi,  or  Bobiiae,  wbo  naa  deaceitdad  Eram  Godftcj 
Botoine,  roayoi  of  Ibe  cily  of  London,  and  inteading  her  caiM«iMi.  t(nt  M 
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'Pari  of  my  icheme  supposes  the  demolitiDn  of  theQ^te 
bouse,  &  building  so  offensire,  that,  withoat  any  ocoa- 

order  the  lord  nuifar,  not  only  to  nuke  ell  the  preputtioiu  Dccanuy  tor  cod> 
ducting  hii  rojil  canMrt  fnxn  GiecDwich,  b;  w&Wr,  to  the  'Fowei  of  Londoo, 
but  to  idom  lbs  cit;  tfUr  llic  most  miigiuScciit  maanf  t,  roi  her  pesuge  through 
it  to  WestmiiuteT. 

la  dbedieace  to  the  rojat  precept,  the  msyot  and  eommoa  eoBocil  not  oolj 
ordflred  the  cotnpany  of  haberdesheni,  of  which  the  lord  meyoT  was  &  mei&berr 
to  pitpare  a  magnificent  itate  barge  ;  bnt  eojained  all  the  city  corporation*  to 
ptoiide  ihemseive*  with  bargei,  and  to  adom  them  in  the  moat  auperb  manner. 
and  eipecially  to  hare  ibeoi  lopplied  with  good  bandi  of  music. 

On  the  S9th  of  Ma;,  the  time  prefixed  for  this  pompom  procession  by  water 
the  mftjor,  aldermen,  and  common),  auembled  at  Su  Mary  hill ;  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  in  tcarlel,  with  gold  cbaini,  and  thou  who  were  knighta,  with  the 
collars  of  3S.  At  oue  they  went  on  board  the  city  barge  at  Billingsgate,  whichi 
waa  most  magnificently  decorated,  and  attended  by  fifty  noble  barges,  belonging 
to  the  sevenl  companies  of  the  city,  with  each  its  own  corporation  on  board  i 
and,  for  the  belter  regulation  of  tiiii  procession,, it  was  ordered,  that  each  baige 
should  keep  twice  their  lengths  asunder. 

Thus  regulated,  the  city  barge  was  preceded  by  violher  mounted  with 
ordnance,  and  the  figures  of  dr^ons,  and  other  monsters,  incesMntly  emilling 
fire  aod  smoke,  with  much  noise.  Then  the  city  barge,  attended  on  the  right 
by  the  haberdashen'  state  barge,  called  the  bachelots',  which  was  covered  with 
gold  brocade,  and  adorned  with  sails  of  ulk,  with  two  rich  slandardi  of  the 
king's  and  queen's  aims  at  her  head  and  iteni,  besides  a  variety  of  flags  and 
streamers,  containing  the  arms  of  that  company,  and'thoseof  the  merchant  «d- 
Tenturen  ;  besides  which,  the  shrouds  and  ratlinea  were  hur^  with  a  number 
of  small  bells;  on  the  left  was  a  barge  that  cootained  a  very  beautiful  mount, 
on  which  itix>d  a  white  falcon  crowned,  perched  upon  a  golden  itump,  enriched 
with  roses,  beii^  the  queen'a  emblem  i  and  round  the  mount  sat  several  beau- 
tiful virgins,  linging,  and  playing  upon  instruments.  The  other  bai^ei  followed, 
in  tegular  order,  till  they  came  below  Greenwich.  On  their  return  the  proces- 
•ion  began  with  that  barge  which  was  before  the  lost,  in  which  were  the  mayor's 
and  sheriff's  officers,  and  this  was  followed  by  those  oF  the  inferior  companies, 
ascending  to  the  lord  mayor's,  wliich  immediately  preceded  thai  of  the  ijueen, 
who  was  attended  by  the  bachelors'  or  state  barge,  with  the  magnificence  of 
which  hermt^eity  wa*  much  delighted;  and  being  arrived  at  the  Tower,  she 
returoed  the  lord  mayor  and  aldeimeu  thanks,  for  the  pomp  with  which  she  had 
been  conducted  thither. 

Two  days  after,  the  lord  mayor,  in  a  gown  of  crimson  velvet,  and  a  rich 
Collai  of  SS,  attended  by  the  sheriffs,  and  two  domestics  in  red  and  white 
damask,  went  to  receive  the  queen  at  the  Tower  of  London,  whence  the  sheriffs 
relumed  to  see  that  every  Ihing  was  in  order.  The  streets  were  jusl  before 
new  gravelled,frDmlheTower  to  Temple-bar,  and  railed  in  on  each  side,  to  the 
intent  that  the  horses  should  not  slide  on  the  pavement,  nor  the  people  be  hurt 
by  the  hones ;  within  the  rails  near  Gracechurch,  stood  a  body  of  Anieatic 
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Mcmal  »a<on,  it  on^^ht  to  be  pulled  down,  for  it  di^nees 
tbe  present  ma^ificence  of  (he  capital,  and  is  a  continaal 
nuisance  to  nei^bboTm  and  passengers. 

nmcluDti,  and  neil  to  tbem  the  lennl  corpontioni  oF  Ibe  atj,  id  (bar  ftr- 
militiei,  reicbiDg  to  the  aldnmui'i  itadon  at  the  nppciend  of  Cbcapndc.  Od 
the  oppomte  aide  were  placed  the  citjr  coutables,  drened  in  lilk  md  velTet, 
wiA  lUffi  In  their  huidi,  (o  pievCDt  the  breaJuog  id  of  the  mob,  or  any  otber 
diitiirbance.  On  thii  occaDon,  Gracrchnrch  street  and  Com  hill  were  hung 
with  crimen]  and  (culet  cloth,  and  the  ndet  of  tbe  bouiea  of  a  place  dk«n 
called  Goldimiths'  row,  in  Cheapaide,  were  adorned  with  gold  Inocadeai  TelTSt, 
and  rich  tapcMi;. 

The  proeeuion  began  from  the  Tower,  with  twelre  of  tbe  Freocb  ambam^ 
dor'i  domestici  ia  blue  veliet,  Ae  tr^^tpingi  of  their  hotaei  being  bhie  nnoet, 
intcrapened  with  white  croMu;  aAcr  whom  marched  tboM  of  the  eqruatrian 
ocdei,  two  and  two,  firflowed  bj  jndgea  in  their  robei,  two  and  two ;  the* 
came  the  knightt  of  the  bath  in  violet  gowm,  pnrded  with  meuTer.  Next 
~  came  tbe  abboti,  baiom,  Intbopa,  eaiU,  and  manjoiiet,  in  their  robes,  two  and 
two.  Then  the  lotd  chancellor,  followed  b;  the  Venetian  an^MHador  and  Um 
aiebtHibop  of  York ;  next  the  French  ambassador  and  the  archtnriiop  of  Can- 
teibiir;,  followed  by  two  gentlemen  representing  the  dakes  of  Normandy  and 
Aqoitain;  alter  whom  rode  the  lord  mayor  of  London  with  bis  mace,  and  garter 
in  his  coat  of  arms ;  then  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  lord  high  itewird,  fcdlowed  by 
tiie  depaly  marshal  of  En^and,  and  all  tbe  other  oScen  of  stale  in  their  lobes, 
carrying  the'  symbols  of  their  several  offices;  then  other*  of  the  nobility  in 
crimson  vdvet,  and  all  the  qneen's  oKceii  in  scarlet,  followed  by  her  chan- 
•  cellor  uncovered,  who  immediately  preceded  his  mistress. 

The  qneen  was  dressed  in  silver  brocade,  with  a  mantle  of  the  Mme  faired 
with  ermine ;  her  hair  was  dishevelled,  and  she  wore  a  cbaplet  upon  "faer  besd 
set  with  jewels  of  inestimable  value.  She  sat  in  a  litter  covered  with  nlvet 
tissue,  and  carried  by  two  beantirul  pads  doalhed  in  while  danuuk,  and  led  by 
her  footmen.  Over  the  litter  was  carried  a  canopy  of  cloth  ctgM,  with  a  silver 
bell  at  each  comer,  supported  by  sixteen  knight*  alternately,  by  fbnr  at  a  time. 
After  her  m^esty  came  her  chamberlain,  followed  by  her  master  of  bone, 
leadii^  a  beautifnl  pad,  with  a  side-saddle,  and  trappings  of  silver  tissue. 
Next  came  seven  ladies  in  crimion  velvet,  heed  with  gold  brocade,  mounted 
on  beautiful  horses  with  gold  tr^pingt.  Then  followed  two  chariots  covered 
with  cloth  of  gold,  in  the  fint  of  which  were  the  duchess  of  Norfolk  and  the 
marchioness  at  Dorset,  and  in  the  second  foor  ladies  in  crimson  velvet ;  then 
fallowed  seven  ladies  dressed  in  the  same  manner,  on  horseback,  with  magni- 
ficent trappings,  followed  by  another  chariot  all  in  white,  with  six  ladies  in 
ctimson  velvet ;  this  was  followed  by  another  all  in  red,  with  ei^t  ladies  in 
the  same  dress  with  the  former ;  next  came  thirty  gentlewomen,  atlendanla  to 
the  ladies  of  honour ;  they  were  on  bwieback,  dressed  in  silks  and  velvet ;  and 
the  cavalcade  was  closed  by  the  horse  guards. 

This  pompons  proceBion  heii^  arrived  in  Fenchurch  MreM,    the  qaeea 
stopped  at  a  beantiAi]  pageant,  crowded  with  children  in  meicaalil*  htliits. 
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A  lonj^r  coone  of  scaffolding  is,  doubtless,  mora  expen- 
nre  than  a  shorter ;  bnt,  it  is  hoped,  that  the  time  is  now 

who  coognlolftted  hu  m^eity  upon  Ihe  jojfiil  occuian  of  her  hippy  arrival  • 
in  lie  dtj. 

TIuDce  iha  jmieecdeil  to  Gncecbnrch  coraer,  whua  «u  erected  ■  lay 
nugnificent  pageant,  at  the  expenie  of  tlie  company  of  Atueatic  roerchiuti,  in 
wbich  wai  repnaented  nuDDt  Pannnoi,  with  tlia  fountain  of  Helicon,  of  white 
maifale,  oat  of  which  aioae  four  ipiinp,  aboDt  four  feet  high,  centering  at  the 
lop  in  a  iniBll  globe,  (rom  whence  i(med  plenty  of  Rheniih  wine  till  nighL 
On  the  mooot  lal  Apollo,  at  hii  feet  wu  Calliope,  and  beneath  were  the  rest 
of  the  Mnaea,  miiiRiuding  the  mount,  and  playing  npon  a  rariety  of  muiical 
initnuDenb,  at  whoae  fbet  weie  inicribed  leveral  epigiami  sniled  to  tha  occa- 
•ion,  inlettenofgold. 

Her  majealy  [hen  pracnded  to  Leadenball,  where  itood  a  pageant,  npre- 
•anting  a  hill  encoinpaMed  with  red  and  white  roaet ;  and  above  it  wai  a 
golden  rtnmp,  upon  which  a  white  (alcon,  detcendii^  from  above,  perched, 
and  wat  qmckly  followed  by  an  angel,  who  put  a  crown  af  gold  upon  hia  head. 
A  little  lower  on  the  hillw^  eat  Su  Anne,  inrnnoded  by  her  progeny,  one  of 
whom  made  an  raatitm,  in  which  wa*  a  wiih  that  her  niajeaty  might  prara 
extremely  prolific. 

He  praceanon  then  advanced  to  the  conduit  in  Coni  hill,  where  the  Grace* 
•at  enthroned,  with  a  fountain  before  them,  incesianlly  diicharging  wine ;  and 
nnderoeath,  a  poet,  who  ducribed  the  qualities  peculiar  to  each  of  thew 
amiable  dcitiea,  and  pieiented  the  queen  with  theii  aevertJ  gifta. 

The  cavalcade  thence  proceeded  to  a  great  conduit  that  itood  opporite  to 
Hercei*'  hall  in  Cheapude,  and,  span  thai  occauou,  waa  painted  with  a  Tarielr 
□f  emblema,  and  during  the  iolemnity  and  remaining  part  of  the  day,  tan  with 
diffeient  urti  of  wine,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  populace. 

At  the  eul  of  Wood  atreet,  the  itandard  there  waa  finely  embelliahed  with 
royal  poitraitnrel  and  a  number  of  fiaga,  on  which  were  painted  coats  of  anna 
and  traphiea,  and  above  waa  a  concert  of  vocal  and  inatnunental  muaic 

At  the  npper  end  of  Cheaptide  wat  the  aldennen'i  atation,  where  the  re- 
corder addreiaed  the  queen  in  a  very  elegant  oration,  and,  in  the  name  of  the 
dtiaem,  prcaented  her  with  a  tboniand  maiii,  in  a  puiae  of  gold  time,  which 
her  majeaty  very  gracefully  received. 

At  a  email  distance,  by  Cheapeide  conduit,  waa  a  pageant,  in  which  were 
■eated  Minerva,  Juno,  and  Venus  ;  before  whom  stood  the  god  Hercuiy,  who, 
in  their  names,  presented  the  queen  a  goldeo  apple. 

At  St.  Paul's  gate  was  a  fine  pageant,  in  which  sat  three  ladies  richly 
dressed,  with  each  a  chaplet  on  her  head,  and  a  tablet  in  her  hand,  contain- 
il^  lAtin  inscriptions. 

At  the  east  end  of  SL  Faul'e  cathedral,  the  queen  wat  entertained  by  some 
of  the  scholars  belonging  to  Bt.  Paul's  school,  with  verses  in  piaise  of  the  king 
and  her  majeaty,  with  which  she  seemed  h^hly  delighted. 

Thence  proceeding  to  Ludgate,  which  was  finely  deOMraled,  her  majesty  was 
entertained  with  several  songs  adapted  to  the  occasion,  song  in  concert  by  men 
and  boys  upon  the  leads  over  the  gate. 
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passed,  when  any  desigi)  was  received  ot  rejected,  according 
to  the  money  that  it  would  co^t.  Magnificepce  caimot  be 
cheap,  for  vhat  is  cheap  cannot  be  magnificent.  The 
money  that  is  so  spent,  is  spent  at  home,  and  the  king  will 
reo^ve  again  what  he  lays  out  on  the  pleasure  of  his  peo- 
ple. Nor  is  it  to  be  omitted,  that,  if  the  cost  be  considered 
as  expended  by  the  publick,  much  more  will  be  saved 
than  lost;  for  the  excessive  prices,  at  which  windows  and 
tops  of  houses  are  now  let,  will  be  abated ;  not  only  greater 
numbers  will  be  admitted  to  the  show,  but  each  will  come 
at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Some  regulations  are  necessary,  whatever  track  be 
chosen.  The  scaffold  ought  to  be  raised  at  least  four  feet, 
with  rails  high  enough  to  support  the  standers,  and  yet  so 
low  as  not  to  hinder  the  view. 

It  would  add  much  to  the  gratification  of  the  people,  if 
the  horse  guards,  by  which  fdl  oiu  procesuons.have  been  of 
late  encumbered,  and  rendered  dangerous  to  the  multitude, 
were  to  be  left  behind  at  the  coronation ;  and  if,  contrary 
to  the  desires  of  the  people,  the  procession  must  pass  in  the 
old  track,  that  the  Dumber  of  foot  soldiers  be  diminished; 
since  it  cannot  but  offend  every  Englishman  to  see  troops 
.  of  soldiers  placed  between  him  and  his  sovereign,  as  if 
they  were  the  most  honourable  of  the  people,  or  the  king 

At  the  end  of  Shoe  lane,  in  Fleet  itieet,  a  bandwine  tower  wilfa  tour  tnmti, 
was  erected  upon  the  conduit,  in  each  of  which  stood  one  of  the  caidinal  virtue*, 
nith  their  Kveral  lymboli ;  who,  addreming  Ihenuelves  to  the  qneen,  promised 
the;  would  never  leave  her,  but  be  alwajs  tier  constant  attendants.  Within 
the  lower  waa  an  excellent  concert  of  music,  and  the  conduit  all  the  while 
ran  with  various  sorts  of  wine. 

'  At  Temple-bar  she  waa  again  entertained  with  songs,  sung  in  concert  b;  a 
choir  of  men  andbojS)  and  having  from  thence  proceeded  to  Westminster,  she 
wturaed  the  lord  tia.jai  thanks  for  his  good  olGcei,  and  those  of  the  ciiiuns, 
that  day.  Tbe  day  after,  the  lord  major,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs,'  assisted  at 
the  corooalion,  which  was  performed  with  great  splendour.— Stow's  Annals. 

Kelt.  The  same  historian  informs  us,  that  queen  tUizabelb  passed  in  the 
like  manner,  through  (he  cily,  to  her  corouation. 

llie  admifea  of  tlie  descriplions  of  g^geuits  may  be  amply  gratified  in 
Henry's  History  of  England-  The  ^eld  of  the  cloth  of  gold  shiqes  "  luq||  inter 
minora  sideia." — Ed. 
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required  ^uBrds  to  secnro  his  person  fron  bia  snlijeets. 
As  tbeir  statjoo  makes  tbem  think  themselves  important, 
their  insoleDce  is'^ways  such  as  may  be  expected  firom 
servile  authority ;  and  the  impatience  of  the  people,  under 
such  immediate  oppression,  always  prodooes  quarrels, 
tumults,  and  mischief. 


PREFACE  TO  THE 
ARTISTS'  CATALOGUE,    FOR    176a. 

Thb  publiek  may  justly  require  to  b^  informed  of  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  every  design,  for  which  the  favosr  of 
the  pubUck  is  openly  solicited.  The  artists,  who  were 
themselves  the  first  projectors  of  an  exhibition  in  this  na- 
tion, and  who  have  now  contributed  to  the  following  cata- 
logue, think  it,  therefore,  necessary  to  explain  their  pur- 
pose, and  Justify  their  conduct.  An  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  art,  being  a  spectacle  new  in  this  kingdom,  has 
raised  various  opinions  and  conjectures,  among  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  practice  in  foreign  nations. 
Those  who  set  out  their  performances  to  general  view, 
have  been  too  often  considered  as  the  rivals  of  each  other, 
as  men  actuated,  if  not  by  avarice,  at  least  by  vanity,  aad 
ctHttending  for  superiority  of  fame,  though  not  for  a  pe- 
cnoiary  prize :  it  cannot  be  denied  or  doubted,  that  all 
who  offer  tfaenuelves  to  criticism  are  desirous  of  praise ; 
this  desire  is  not  only  innocent,  but  virtuous,  while  it  is 
andebased  by  artifice,  and  unpolluted  by  envy,  -  and  of 
envy  or  artifice  these  men  can  never  be  accused,  who, 
already  enjoying  all  the  honours  and  profits  of  their  pro- 
fession, are  content  to  stand  candidates  for  publick  notice, 
with  genius  yet  unexperienced,  and  diligeoce  yet  unre- 
warded ;  who,  without  any  hope  of  increasing  their  own 
reputation  or  interest,  expose  their  names  and  their  works, 
only  that  tbey  may  furnish  an  opportunity  of  appearance 
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to  tbe  yonag,  the  dUBdent,  and  the  neglected.  The  pur- 
pofle  of  this  exhibition  is  not  to  enrich  the  artiflts,  bnt  to 
adrance  the  art ;  the  eminent  are  not  flattered  vith  pre- 
ference, nor  tbe  obscure  insulted  with  contempt ;  whoever 
hopes  to  deserve  pnblick  favour,  is  here  invited  to  display 
hit  merit 

Of  the  price  pat  upon  this  exhibition,  some  account 
ma;  be  demanded.  Whoever  sets  bis  work  to  be  shown, 
naturally  desires  a  multitude  of  spectators ;  hot  bis  desire 
defeats  its  own  end,  when  spectators  assemble  in  such 
numbers  as  to  obstmct  one  another.  Though  we  are  far 
'  from  wishing  to  diminish  the  pleasures,  or  depreciate  the 
sentiments  of  any  class  of  the  commonity,  we  know,  how- 
ever, what  every  one  knows,  that  all  cannot  be  judges  or 
purchasers  of  works  of  art ;  yet  we  have  already  found, 
by  experience,  that  all  are  desiroos  to  see  an  exhibition. 
When  the  terms  of  admission  were  low,  oar  room  was 
pronged  with  such  multitudes  as  made  access  dangerous, 
and  frightened  away  those  whose  approbation  was  most 
desired. 

Yet,  because  it  is  seldom  believed  that  money  is  got  but 
for  the  love  of  money,  we  shall  tell  the  use  which  we  in- 
tend to  make  of  our  expected  profits. 

Many  artists  of  great  abilities  are  unable  to  seU  their 
works  for  their  due  price ;  to  remove  this  inconvenieoce, 
an  annual  sale  will  be  appointed,  to  which  every  man  may 
send  his  works,  and  send  them,  if  he  will,  without  his  name. 
These  works  will  be  reviewed  by  the  committee  that  con- 
duct tbe  extubition.  A  price  will  be  secretly  set  on  every 
piece,  and  registered  by  the  secretary.  If  the  piece  ex- 
posed is  sold  for  more,  the  whole  price  shall  be  the  artist's; 
but  if  the  purchaser's  value  is  at  less  than  the  committee, 
the  artist  shall  be  paid  the  deficiency  from  the  profits  of 
the  exhibition. 
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Ths  fotlowii^  opinioiu  on  cases  of  law  may  be  rc^iarded  as 
among  the  strongest  protrfs  ot  Jahason's  enlarged  powers  of  mind, 
and  of  bis  ability  to  grapple  with  mbjects,  on  general  principles, 
with  whose  technicalities  he  oould  not  be  femiliar.  Of  law,  as  a 
science,  he  erer  expressed  the  deepest  admiration,  and  an  au- 
thor who  combines  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  practical  details 
of  jurisprudence  with  the  most  philosophical  views  of  l^ftl  priii' 
ciples,  has  quoted  Dr.  Johnson,  as  pronouncing  the  study  of  law 
"  the  last  effort  of  human  intelligence  acting  upon  homan  experi- 
ence." We  allude  to  the  eloquent  and  excellent  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh's Discourse  oa  the  Study  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Na- 
tions, p.  58.  Lord  Bacon,  in  bis  two  books  on  the  AdTancement 
of  Learning,  has  affinned,  that  professed  lawyers  are  not  the  best 
law  authors;  and  the  comprehensive  and  lucid  opinions  which 
Dr.  Jtdmstm  hss  here  given,  and  which,  in  many  instances,  have 
been  subsequently  sanctioned  by  l^isladve  authority,  seem  to  es- 
tablish the  remark. 

The  first  Case  in  the  present  edition,  involves  an  ingenious 
defence  of  the  right  of  abridgment,  founded  on  considerations  oo 
Dr.  Trapp's  celebrated  sermons  "  cm  the  nature,  folly,  sin,  and 
danger  of  being  righteous  over-much."  These  discourses,  about 
the  year  1739,  when  methodism  was  a  novelty,  tUtiacted  much 
attention.  Mr.  Cave,  always  anxious  to  gratify  his  readers, 
abridged  and  extracted  parts  from  them,  and  promised  a  ocm- 
tinuation.  This  never  appeared;  stopped,  perhaps,  by  threats 
of  prosecution  on  the  part  of  the  wiginal  publishers  of  the  ser- 
mons. It  was,  in  all  probability,  on  this  occasion,  that  Dr.  J<dm- 
son  wrote  the  following  paper. — Gent.  Mag.  July,  1787-  It  is  a 
subject  with  whose  bearings  he  might  be  presumed  to  be  practi- 
cally omversant ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find,  in  his  memoirs,  many 
receded  aigumants  of  his,  on  literary  property.  They  uniformly 
exhibit  the  most  enlaced  and  liberal  views — a  readiness  to  sa- 
crifice private  considerations  to  publick  and  general  good.  He 
wished  the  authw  to  be  adequately  remunerated  for  his  labour, 
and  tenderly  protected  fnnn  spolistion,  but,  by  no  mesns,  encoit- 
raged  in  monopoly.    See  Boswell's  Life,  i.  ii.  iv- 
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CASE  OF  BR.  T  [RAPPJ's  SERMONS. 

ABBIDOBD  BY  XR.   CATS,  1739. 

1-  That  the  copy  of  a  book  is  the  property  of  the  an- 
ther, and  that  he  may,  by  sale,  or  otherwise,  transfer  that 
property  to  another,  who  has  a  rig'ht  to  be  protected  ia 
the  possession  of  that  property,  so  transferred,  is  not  to  be 
denied. 

3.  That  the  complainants  may  be  lawfully  invested  with 
the  proper^  of  this  copy,  is  likewise  granted. 

3.  But  the  complainants  have  mistaken  the  nature  of 
this  property ;  and,  in  consequence  of  their  mistake,  have 
supposed  it  to  be  invaded  by  an  act,  in  itself  legal,  and  jus- 
tifiable by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  preoedeat^,  frtKO  the 
first  establishment  of  printing  among  u^,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time. 

4.  He  that  purchases  the  copy  of  a  book,  purchases  the 
sole  right  of  printing  it,  and  of  vending  the  books  printed 
according  to  it ;  but  has  no  right  to  add  to  it,  or  take  from 
it,  without  the  author's  consent,  who  still  preserves  such  a 
right  in  it,  as  follows  from  the  right  every  man  has  to  pre- 
serve his  own  reputation. 

6.  Every  single  book,  so  sold  by  the  proprietor,  becomes 
the  property  of  the  buyer,  who  purchases,  with  the  book, 
the  right  of  making  such  use  of  it  as  he  shall  think  most 
convenient,  either  for  his  own  improvement  or  amusement, 
or  the  benefit  or  entertainment  o(  mankind. 

6,  This  right  the  reader  of  a  book  may  use,  many  ways, 
to  the  disadvantage  both  of  the  author  and  the  proprietor, 
which  yet  they  have  not  any  right  to  complain  of,  because 
the  author  when  he  wrote,  and  the  proprietor  when  he 
pnivhased  the  copy,  knew,  or  ought  'to  have  known,  that 
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the  one  vrote,  and  the  other  purchased,  dtider  ^e  Inzard 
ttf  sac^  treatment  fron  the  bajer  and  reader,  add  Vithlitif 
any  secarity  from  the  bad  consequencea  of  that  treatment, 
except  the  excellence  of  the  book. 

7.  Reputation  and  property  are  nf  different  kltids ;  one 
kind  of  each  is  more  necessary  to  be  secured  by  the  law 
than  another,  and  the  law  has  provided  more  effectnally 
for  its  defence.  My  character  as  a  man,  a  subject,  dr  a 
trader,  is  under  the  protection  of  the  lav  ;  but  my  reputa- 
tion, as  an  author,  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  reader,  who  lies 
under  no  other  obhgations  to  do  me  justice  than  those  of  re- 
ligion and  morahty.  If  a  man  calls  me  rebel  or  bankropt,  I 
tbay  prosecute  and  punish  Um ;  btit,  if  a  man  o^Ih  me  ideot 
or  pla^ary,  I  have  no  remedy;  since,  by  selling;  him  the 
book,  I  admit  Ids  privilege  of  judging,  and  declaring  bis 
jndgment,  and  can  appeal  only  to  other  readers,  if  I  think 
myself  injured. 

8.  In  different '(Characters  ve  are  more  or  less  protected ; 
to  hiss  a  pleader  at  the  bar  would,  perhaps,  be  deemed  il- 
legal and  punishable,  but  to  hiss  a  dratnatick  writer  is  jus- 
tifiable by  custom. 

9.  What  is  here  said  of  the  writer,  extends  itself  natu- 
rally to  the  purchaser  of  a  copy,  since  the  one  seldom 
suffers  without  the  other. 

10.  By  these  liberties  it  is  obvious,  that  anthors  and 
proprietors  may  often  suffer,  and  sometimes  unjnstly :  bat 
as  these  liberties  are  encouraged  and  allowed  for  the  same 
reason  with  writing  itself,  for  the  discovery  and  propagation 
of  tmth,  though,  like  other  human  goods,  they  have  their 
alloys  and  ill  consequences;  yet,  as  their  advantages  abaa- 
dantly  preponderate,  they  have  never  yet  been  abolished 
or  restrained. 

11.  Thus  every  book,  when  it  falls  into  the  hands  of 
tile  reader,  ia  UaUe  ts  be  examined,  confuted,  censored, 
translated,  and  abridged ;  any  of  which  may  destroy  the 
-credit  of  the  author,  or  hinder  the  sale  of  the  book. 

12.  That  all  these  liberties  are  allowed,  and  cannot  be 
prohibited  without  manifest  disadvantage  to  the  publick. 
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may  be  easily  proved ;  bat  we  tfaall  confine  opnelvea  to 
tbe  liberty  of  making  epitomei,  which  givea  occanon  to 
onr  present  inqniry. 

13.  That  an  aninteimpted  prescription  confers  a  rigli^ 
wiU  be  easily  granted,  eq>ecially  if  it  appears  that  the 
prescription,  pleaded  in  defence  of  that  right,  might  at  any 
time  have  been  intermpted,  had  it  not  been  always  thonght 
agreeabte  to  reason  and  to  justice. 

14.  The  numberless  abridgments  that  are  to  be  fonnd 
of  ali  kinds  of  writings,  afford  sufficient  evidence  that  they 
were  always  thought  legal,  for  they  are  printed  with  tbe 
names  of  the  abbreviators  and  publishers,  and  without  tbe 
least  appearance  of  a  clandestine  transaction.  Many  of  tbe 
books,  so  abridged,  were  the  properties  of  men  who  wanted 
neither  wealth,  nor  interest,  nor  spirit,  to  sue  for  justice, 
if  ibey  had  thonght  themselves  injared.  Many  ot  these 
abridgments  must  have  been  made  by  men  whom  we  can 
least  suspect  of  illegal  practices,  for  there  are  few  books  of 
late  that  are  not  abridged. 

15.  When  bishop  Burnet  heard  that  his  History  of  the 
Reformation  was  about  to  be  abridged,  he  did  not  think  of 
appealing  to  the  court  of  chancery;  but,  to  avoid  any  mis- 
representation of  his  history,  epitomised  it  himself,  as  he 
tells  as  in  his  preface. 

16.  But,  lest  it  should  be  imagined  that  an  author  might 
do  this  rather  by  choice  than  necessity,  we  shall  produce 
two  more  instances  of  the  like  practice,  where  it  would 
certainly  not  have  been  borne,  if  it  bad  been  suspected  of 
illegality.  The  one,  in  Clarendon's  History,  which  was 
abridged,  in  3  vols.  8vo. ;  and  the  other  in  bishop  Burners 
History  of  his  Own  Time,  abridged  in  the  same  manner. 
The  first  of  these  books  was  the  property  of  the  universi^ 
of  Oxford,  a  body  tenacious  enough  of  their  rights;  tbe 
other,  of  bishop  Burnet's  heirs,  whose  oircumstaoces  were 
such  as  made  them  very  sensiUe  of  any  diminution  of  their 
inheritance. 

17.  It  is  observable,  that  both  these  abridgments  last 
mentioned,  with  many  others  that  might  be  produced,  were 
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made  wbeo  the  act  of  parliameot  for  seoarin;  the  property 
of  copies  waa  in  force,  and  wliicb,  if  tbat  property  vas  in- 
jnred,  afforded  an  easy  redress:  irhat  then  can  be  inferred 
from  the  nieoce  and  forbearance  of  die  proprietors,  but 
that  they  thAu^ht  an  epitome  of  a  book  do  violatioD  of  the 
right  of  the  proprietor? 

16.  Ttat  their  <^inioD,  so  oontrary  to  their  own  intnest, 
was  founded  in  reason,  will  ^pear  from  the  nature  and 
end  of  an  abridgment. 

19.  The  design  of  an  abridgment  is,  to  benefit  mankind 
by  facilitating  the  attainment  of  knowledge ;  and  by  con- 
tracting arguments,  rdations,  or  descriptions,  into  a  nar- 
row compass,  to  convey  instruction  in  tbe  eauest  method, 
without  fatiguing  the  attention,  burdening  the  memory,  or 
impairing  the  health  of  the  student. 

20.  By  this  method  the  original  author  becomes,  per- 
haps, of  less  valoe,  and  tbe  proprietor's  profits  are  dimi- 
nished; but  these  inconTeniencies  give  way  to  the  advan- 
tage received  by  mankind,  from  the  easier  propagation  of 
knowledge ;  for  as  an  incorrect  book  is  lawfully  criticised, 
and  false  assertions  justly  confuted,  because  it  is  more  the 
interest  of  mankind,  that  errour  should  be  detected,  and 
truth  discovered,  than  that  the  proprietors  of  a  partionlar 
book  should  enjoy  their  profits  undiminished ;  so  a  tedious 
volume  may,  so  lees  lawfoliy,  be  bridged,  because  it  is 
better  that  the  proprietors  shoold  soffer  some  damage,  than 
that  the  acqusitionof  knowledge  shoold  be  obstmcted  with 
unnecessary  difficulties,  and  the  valuable  hours  of  thou- 
sands thrown  away. 

31.  Therefore,  as  he  that  bnys  the  copy  of  a  book,  bnys 
it  ojider  this  condition,  that  it  is  liable  to  be  ccnfiited,  if  it 
is  false,  however  his  property  may  be  affected  by  such  a 
confutation ;  so  he  buys  it,  likewise,  liable  to  be  abridged, 
if  it  be  tedious,  however  hii  property  may  suffer  by  the 
abridgment. 

32.  To  abridge  a  book,  therefore,  is  no  violntion  of  the 
ri^  of  the  pn^rietor,  becaase  to  be  sidiiect  to  the  baiard 
of  an  al^gment  was  an  original  condition  of  the  propertjt. 
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23.  Thns  we  see  the  light  of  abridging  aathors  esta- 
bluhed  both  by  reason  and  the  customs  of  trade.  But, 
perhaps,  the  necessi^  of  this  practice  may  appear  more 
evideat,  from  a  consideratioD  of  the  conseqaeaces  that 
must  piobabiy  follow  from  the  prohibition  of  it. 

34.  If  abridgments  be  coodemned,  aa  injorions  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  copy,  where  will  this  ai^ument  end?  Hast 
not  confutations  be,  likewise,  prohibited  for  the  same  rea- 
son! Or,  in  writings  ofentertainment,  will  not  criticisms,  at 
least,  be  entirety  suppressed,  as  equally  hurtful  to  the  pro- 
prietor, and  certainly  not  more  necessary  to  the  publick  1 

35.  Will  not  authors,  who  write  for  pay,  and  who  are  re- 
warded, commonly,  according  to  the  bulk  of  their  work,  be 
tempted  to  fill  their  works  with  superfluities  and  digres- 
sions, when,  the  dread  of  an  abridgment  is  taken  away,  as 
doubtless  more  negligences  would  be  committed,  and  more 
falsehoods  published,  if  men  were  not  restrained  by  the 
fear  of  censure  and  confutation  ? 

36.  How  many  useful  worics  will  the  busy,  the  indolent, 
and  the  less  wealthy  part  ol  mankind  be  deprived  of! 
How  few  will  read  or  purchase  forty-four  laige  volumes  of 
the  traasactioiu  of  the  royal  society,  which,  in  abridgment, 
are  generally  read,  to  the  great  improvement  of  philosophy ! 

S7.  How  must  general  systems  of  sciences  be  written, 
.  which  are  nothing  more  than  epitomes  of  those  authors  who 
have  written  on  particnlar  branches,  and  those  works  are 
made  leas  necessary  by  such  collections !  Can  be  that  de- 
stroys the  profit  of  many  copies  be  less  criminal  than  he 
that  lessens  the  sale  of  one  ? 

38.  Even  to  confute  an  erroneous  book  will  become 
more  difficult,  since  it  has  always  been  a  custom  to  abridge 
the  author  whose  assertions  are  examined,  and,  sometimes, 
to  transcribe  all  the  essential  parts  of  his  book.  Must  an 
inquirer  after  truth  be  debarred  from  the  benefit  of  such 
confutations,  unless  he  purchases  the  book,  however  use- 
less, that  gave  occarion  to  the  answer  ? 

29.  Having. thus  endeavoured  to  prove  the  legality  of - 
alrndgments  from  custom,  and  the  necessity  of  continuing 
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that  custom  from  reason,  it  remains  only  that  ve  sbov, 
that  we  have  not  printed  the  complainant's  copy,  bat 
abridged  if*. 

30.  This  vill  need  no  proof,  since  it  wilt  appear,  upon 
comparing  the  two  books,  that  we  have  reduced  thirtr- 
seven  pages  to  thirteen  of  the  same  print. 

31.  Onr  design  is,  to  pre  oar  readers  a  short  view  i^ 
the  present  controversy ;  and  we  require,  that  one  of  these 
two  positions  be  proved,  either  that  we  have  no  right  to 
exhibit  such  a  view,  or  that  we  can  exhibit  it,  without  epi- 
tomising the  writers  of  each  party. 


ON  SCHOOL  CHASTISEMENT. 

[The  faUowing  tigument,  od  ichool  chutuemcQt,  wai  dicUted  to  Mi.  Bo>' 
well,  nbo  wu  coudmI  in  the  case.  It  onginited  in  1773,  when  a  ichaal- 
muler  at  Cempbdltowa  wu  deprived,  b;  acourt  oTiafericrjunidictioQtaf  his 
office,  for  allied  cmeltj  to  hk  acbdm.  The  coort  of  leuion  reHtored  him. 
The  parents  or  Anendi,  who«e  weak  iadulgence  had  listened  In  ibeii  children'a 
eomplunta  in  the  fint  itage,  now  appealed  to  Ihe  home  of  lonU,  who  re- 
vened  the  decree  of  the  conit  of  MBian,  and  the  uhoolmaMei  waa,  aecoidingly , 
deprived  of  hii  ntaalioii,  April  14,  1772.^Bonidl,  ii.] 

The  charge  is,  that  this  schoolmaster  has  used  im- 
moderate and  cruel  correction.  CorrecUon,  in  itself,  is 
not  cruel ;  children,  being  not  reasonable,  can  be  governed 
only  by  fear.  To  impress  this  fear  is,  therefore,  one  of 
the  first  duties  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  children.  It 
is  the  duty  of  a  parent ;  and  has  never  been  thought  in- 
consistent witii  parental  tenderness.  It  is  the  duty  of  a 
master,  who  is  in  his  highest  exaltation,  when  he  is  "  loco 
■parentis''."  Yet,  as  good  things  become  evil  by  excess, 
correction,  by  being  immoderate,  may  become  cruel.  But, 
when  is  correction  immoderate  ?  When  it  is  more  frequent 


r  A  fair  and  bona  Cde  abndjnwiit  of  anj  book  ii  o 
and  however  it  may  injure  the  sale  of  the  ordinal,  yet  it  U  not  deemi 
law,  to  be  a  piracy,  or  violation  of  the  author"!  copyright.     1  Bro.  46] 
Atk.  Ml.  and  Mr.  Chrialiaa'a  note  od  the  CommcDtaiio,  ii.  W7. — Ed. 
^  See  BU«k*toDe'i  CKsmCDt.  i.  453. 
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or  more  severe  than  is  reqoiretl,  "  ad  monendotn  et  docen- 
dnm,"  for  reformation  and  instmction.  No  severity  is  cruel 
vhicfa  obstinacy  makes  necessary ;  for  the  greatest  cniel^ 
wonld  be  to  desist,  and  leave  the  scholar  too  careless  for 
instmctioD,  and  too  much  hardened  for  reproof.  Locke, 
in  his  Treatise  of  EdacaticH),  mentioas  a  mother,  with  ap- 
pUnse,  who  whipped  an  infant  eight  tinies  before  the  had 
•ubdoed  it;  for,  had  she  stopped  at  the  seventh  act  of 
correction,  her  daughter,  says  he,  would  have  been  ruined. 
The  degrees  of  obstinacy  in  young  minds  are  very  differ- 
ent; as  different  must  be  the  degrees  of  persevering  se- 
ven^. A  stabbom  scholar  must  be  corrected,  till  he  is 
subdued.  The  discipline  of  a  school  is  roilitary.  There 
must  be  either  unbounded  license,  or  absolute  authority. 
The  master,  who  punishes,  not  only  consults  the  fature 
happiness  of  hira  who  is  the  immediate  subject  of  correc- 
tion, but  he  propagates  obedience  through  the  whole 
school ;  and  establishes  regularity  by  exemplary  justice. 
The  victorious  obstinacy  of  a  single  boy,  would  make  his 
future  endeavours  of  reformation  or  instruction  totally 
ineffectual.  Obstinacy,  therefore,  must  never  be  victori- 
ous. Yet,  it  ia  well  known  that  there,  sometimes,  occurs 
a  BuUen  and  hardy  resolution,  that  laughs  at  all  common 
punishment,  and  bids  defiance  to  all  common  degrees  of 
pain.  Correction  must  be  proportionate  to  occasions.  The 
flexible  will  be  reformed  by  geutle  discipline,  and  the  re- 
fractory must  be  subdued  by  harsher  methods.  The  de- 
grees of  scholastick,  as  of  military  punishment,  no  stated 
rules  can  ascertain.  It  must  be  enforced  till  it  overpowers 
temptation ;  till  stnbbomness  become  6exible,  and  per- 
verseness  regular.  Custom  and  reason  have,  indeed,  set 
some  bounds  to  scholastick  penalties.  The  schoolmaster 
inflicts  no  capital  punishments ;  nor  enforces  his  edicts  by 
«tber  death  or  mutilation.  The  civil  law  has  wisely  de- 
termined, that  a  master  who  strikes  at  a  scholar's  eye 
shall  be  considered  as  criminal.  But  puoishmentg,  how- 
ever severe,  that  produce  no  lasting  evil,  may  be  just  and 
reasonable,  because  they  may  be  necessary.    Such  have 
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been  the  punisbmeDts  used  by  the  respoodent.  No  wtholar 
has  gone  front  him  either  blind  or  lame,  or  vitfa  onj  of  his 
limbs  or  powers  injured  or  impaired.  They  were  irregular, 
and  he  punished  them;  they  were  obstinate,  and  he  en- 
forced his  punishment.  But,  however  provoked,  he  never 
exceeded  the  limits  of  moderation,  for  he  inflicted  nothing 
beyond  present  pain ;  and  how  much  of  that  was  required, 
no  man  is  so  little  able  to  determiae  as  those  who  have 
determined  against  him — the  parents  of  the  offenders.  It 
has  been  said,  that  he  nsed  uDprecedented  and  improper 
instruments  of  correction.  Of  this  accusation  the  meaning 
is  not  very  easy  to  be  fonnd.  No  instrument  of  cwrection 
is  more  proper  than  another,  but  as  it  is  better  adapted  to 
produce  present  pain,  without  lasting  mischief.  Whatever 
were  his  instruments,  no  lasting  mischief  has  enstied ;  and, 
therefore,  however  annanal,  in  iiands  so  cautious,  they 
were  proper.  It  has  been  objected,  that  the  respondent 
admits  the  charge  of  cruelty,  by  producing  no  evidence  to 
confute  it.  Let  it  be  considered,  that  his  scholars  are 
either  dispersed  at  targe  in  the  world,  or  continne  to  in- 
habit the  place  in  which  they  were  bred.  Those  who  are 
dispersed  cannot  be  found ;  those  who  remain  are  the  sons 
of  his  prosecutors,  and  are  not  likely  to  support  a  man  to 
whom  their  fathers  are  enemies.  If  it  be  supposed  that 
the  enmity  of  their  fathers  proves  the  justness  of  the 
charge,  it  must  be  considered  how  often  experience  shows 
us,  that  men  who  are  angry  on  one  ground  will  accose  on 
another ;  with  how  little  kindness,  in  a  town  of  low  trade, 
a  man  who  lives  by  learning  is  regarded;  and  how  im- 
plicitly, where  the  inhabitants  are  not  very  rich,  a  rich 
man  is  hearkened  to  and  followed.  In  a  place  like  Camp- 
belitown,  it  is  easy  for  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  to 
make  a  party.  It  is  easy  for  that  party  to  heat  themselves 
with  imaginary  grievances.  It  is  easy  for  them  to  oppress 
a  man  poorer  than  themselves ;  and  natural  to  assert  the 
dignity  of  riches,  by  persisting  in  oppression.  The  argn- 
ment  which  attempts  to  prove  the  impropriety  of  restoring 
him  to  the  school,  by  alleging  that  he  has  lost  the  confi- 
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dence  of  the  people,  is  not  (he  flnbject  of  juridical  cod> 
uderatioD ;  for  he  is  to  sulTer,  if  be  must  suffer,  not  for 
tbeir  judgment,  but  for  his  own  actions.  It  may  be  con- 
Tenient  for  them  to  have  another  master ;  but  it  is  a  cod- 
venience  of  their  own  making.  It  would  be,  likewise, 
coBvenieot  for  him  to  find  another  school;  but  this  oon- 
venience  he  cannot  obtain.  The  question  is  not,  what  is 
now  couTenient,  but  what  is  i^nerally  rigbt.  If  the  peo- 
ple of  Campbelltown  be  distressed  by  the  restoration  of 
tiie  respondent,  they  are  distressed  only  by  their  own 
fault ;  by  turbulent  passions  and  unreasonable  deures ;  by 
granny,  which  law  has  defeated,  and  by  malice,  which 
virtue  has  surmounted. 


VITI0U8  INTROJIISSION. 

frhit  ugnment  csnnot  be  better  prehced  than  hy  Mr.  Bocwell'i  own  expo- 
lition  of  die  law  of  vittoiu  intnimisuaD.  He  i>u  Mmself  no  advocate  it  the 
Scotch  bur,  and  of  cowuel  in  tbii  catt.  "  It  iru  held  of  old,  and  coDtinaed 
ibc  a  long  period,  to  be  an  atabliibed  principle  in  Scotch  law,  llbat  whoever  in- 
termeddled witb  the  effect)  of  a  penoD  deceaied,  without  the  iateipositioii  of 
legal  authority  to  guard  agaioit  embeiilement,  ihould  be  subjected  to  paj 
all  the  debti  of  the  deceaied, -as  baiiug  been  guilty  of  what  wu  technically 
called  nitiwi  inrnmiawn.  The  court  of  lewon  had,  graduall;^ relaxed  the 
itrictneH  of  thii  principle,  where  aa  Interference  proved  had  been  inconudei- 
able.  Id  the  caw  at  Wiliou  against  Smith  and  Armour,  ia  the  year  1TT2,  I 
bad  laboured  to  penuade  the  judge  to  fetuni  to  the  ancient  law.  It  was  my 
own  nncere  opinion,  that  they  ought  to  adhere  to  it ;  but  T  had  exhausted 
■11  my  poweia  of  reaaoning  in  vaia.  Johiuon  thought  as  I  did ;  and  in  order  to 
aniit  me  in  my  application  to  the  court,  <bi  a  revisioa  and  alteration  ol  the 
judgment,  be  dictated  to  me  the  foUowiog  argument." — Boawell,  ii.  300.] 

Thib,  we  are  told,  is  a  law  which  has  its  f<Ht»  only  from 
the  long  practice  of  the  courts  and  may,  therefore,  be 
suspended  or  modified  as  the  court  shall  think  proper. 

Coocemiog  the  power  of  the  court,  to  make  or  to  sus- 
pend a  law,  we  have  no  intention  to  inquire.  It  is  suiB- 
cient,  for  our  purpose,  that  every  just  law  is  dictated  by 
reason,  and  that  the  practice  of  every  legal  court  is  regu- 
lated by  equity.  It  is  the  quality  of  reason,  to  be  invari- 
able and  constant;  and  of  equity,  to  give  to  one  man  what. 
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in  (be  same'  case,  is  given  to  another.  The  advantage 
vhich  humanity  derives  from  law  is  this :  that  the  lav  ^vea 
ever;  man  a  rule  of  action,  and  prescribes  a  mode  of  con- 
duct which  shall  entitle  him  to  the  support  and  protection 
of  society.  That  the  law  may  be  a  mle  of  action,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  it  be  known ;  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  perma- 
nent and  stable.  The  law  is  the  measure  of  civil  right; 
but,  if  the  measure  he  changeable,  the  extent  of  the  thii^ 
mcEisured  never  can  be  settled. 

To  permit  a  law  to  be  modi&ed  at  discretion,  is  to 
leave  the  community  withont  law.  It  is  to  withdraw  the 
direction  of  that  poblick  wisdom,  by  which  the  deficiencies 
of  private  vinderstandiug  are  to  be  supplied.  It  is  to  snlfer 
the  rash  and  ignorant  to  act  at  discreiion,  and  then  to  de- 
pend for  the  legality  of  tiiat  action  on  the  sentence  of  the 
judge.  He  that  is  thus  governed  lives  not  by  law,  but  hy 
opinion ;  not  by  a  certain  rule,  to  which  he  can  apply  his 
intention  before  he  acts,  but  by  an  uncertain  and  variable 
opinion,  which  he  can  never  know  bat  after  he  has  oom- 
nutted  the  act,  on  which  that  opinion  shall  be  passed.  He 
lives  hy  a  law.  if  a  law  it  be,  which  he  can  never  know  be- 
fore he  has  offended  it.  To  Uiis  case  may  be  justly  applied 
that  important  principle,  "  misera  est  servitus  nbi  jus  est 
aut  incognitnm  aut  vagum."  If  intromission  be  not  crimi- 
nal, till  it  exceeds  a  certain  point,  and  that  point  be  un- 
settfed,  and,  consequently,  different  in  different  minds,  the 
right  of  intromission,  and  Uie  right  of  the  creditor  arising 
from  it,  are  all  Jura  vaga,  and,  by  consequence,  are  jura 
ittcoffnita ;  and  the  resiUt  cod  be  no  other  than  a  misera 
tervitua,  an  uncertainty  concerning  the  event  of  action,  a 
servile  dependance  on  private  opinion. 

It  may  be  urged,  and  with  great  plau^bility,  that 
there  may  be  iatromission  without  fraud;  which,  however 
true,  will  by  no  means  Justify  an  occasional  and  arbitrary 
relaxation  of  the  law.  The  end  of  law  is  protection,  as 
well  as  vengeance.  Indeed,  vengeance  is  never  used  but 
to  streogtheo  protection.  That  society  only  is  well  go- 
verned, where  life  is  freed  from  danger  and  from  suspi- 
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cion;  wbiBn  poaaesdon  is  «o  sheltered  by  salatary  prohi- 
Utions,  that  Tiolatlon  is  prevented  more  freqaendy  tlmn 
pnnUhed.  Snch  a  prohibitioa  vas  this,  while  it  operated 
Tith  iu  origiaal  force.  The  creditor  of  the  deceased  was 
BOt  only  vithoat  loss,  bat  without  fear.  He  was  oot  to 
seek  a  temedy  for  an  injury  suffered ;  for  injury  was 
Warded  off. 

As  the  law  has  been  sometiines  administered,  it  laya 
us  open  to  wounds,  because  it  is  imagined  to  have  the 
power  of  healing.  To  punish  fraad,  when  it  is  detected,  is 
the  proper  art  of  Vindictive  justice;  bot  to  prevent  frauds, 
and  make  pnniriunent  nnoeceBsary,  is  the  great  employ- 
ment of  legislative  wisdom.  To  permit  intrcMoiuion,  and 
to  pnnish  fraad,  is  to  make  lav  no  better  than  a  pitfall. 
To  tre*d  upon  the  brink  is  safe ;  bat  to  come  a  step  fur- 
ther is  destrnction.  Bat,  sarely,  it  is  better  to  enclose  tite 
golf,  and  hinder  all  access,  than  by  encouragbg  us  to  ad- 
vance a  little,  to  entice  us  aAerwaids  a  little  farther,  and 
let  us  perceive  oar  folly  only  by  our  destrnction. 

As  law  supplies  the  weak  with  adventitioaB  strength, 
it  likewise  enlightens  the  ignorant  with  extrinsick  under- 
standing. Law  teaches  as  to  know  when  we  commit  in- 
jury and  when  we  suffer  it.  It  fixes  certain  marks  apon 
actions,  by  which  we  are  admonished  to  do  or  to  forbear 
them.  "  Qui  sibi  bene  temperat  in  lioitts,"  says  one  of  the 
fathers,  "  nunqnam  cadet  in  illicita :"  he  who  never  intro* 
mits  at  all,  will  never  intromit  with  fraudulent  intentions. 

The  relaxation  of  the  law  against  vitioos  intromission 
has  been  very  favourably  represented  by  a  great  master  of 
jilrispmdence',  whose  words  have  been  exhibited  with 
annecessary  pomp,  and  seem  to  be  considered  as  irre- 
sistibly decisive.  The  great  moment  of  his  aathority 
makes  it  necessary  to  examine  his  position :  '  Some  ages 
ago,'  says  be,  '  before  the  ferocity  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  part  of  the  island  was  subdued,  the  utmost  severity  of 
the  civil  law  was  necessary,  to  restrain  individuals  from 
plundering  each  other.  Hins,  the  man  who  intermeddled 
'  I«id  Kunct,  in  hia  Huloiical  Law  Truls. 
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inegulari;  with  the  moveables  of  a  person  deceased,  was 
•abjected  to  all  the  debts  of  the  deceased,  with&at  titnita- 
tioB.  Thu  makes  a  branch  of  the  law  of  Scodand,  known 
by  the  name  of  vitioas  intromission :  and  so  rigidly  was 
this  regnlation  applied  in  our  courts  of  law,  that  die  most 
trifling  moveable  abstracted  m^a  fide,  sabjected  the  intor- 
ueddler  to  the  fofegoiitg  consequences,  which  proved,  in 
Uiany  instances,  a  most  ligoroos  pooisbment.  But  this 
severity  was  necessary,  in  order  to  subdue  the  undisci' 
pliued  nature  of  our  people.  It  is  extremely  remarkable, 
that.  In  propordoa  to  our  improvement  in  manners,  this 
rq^lation  has  been  gradnally  softened,  and  applied  by  our 
sovereign  court  with  a  sparing  hand.' 

I  find  myself  under  the  necessity  of  observing,  dint 
this  learned  and  judicious  writer  has  not  accurately  dis> 
tingUisbed  the  deficiencies  and  denmnds  of  the  difierent 
conditions  of  hnman  life,  which,  from  a  degree  of  savage- 
ness  and  independence,  in  wUch  ell  laws  are  vain,  passes, 
or  may  pass,  by  innumerable  gradaticHU,  to  a  state  of  reci- 
proc^  benignity,  in  which  laws  shall  be  no  longer  neces- 
sary. Men  are  first  wild  and  unsocial,  living  each  man  to 
himself,  taking  fh>m  the  weak,  and  losing  to  the  strong. 
In  their  first  coalidons  of  society,  much  of  this  original 
savageness  is  retained.  Of  general  happiness,  the  product 
of  general  confideooe,  there  is  yet  no  thought.  Men  con- 
tinue to  prosecute  their  own  advantages  by  the  uevest 
way;  and  the  utmost  severity  of  the  civil  law  is  necessary 
to  restrain  individuals  from  plundering  each  other.  The 
restraints  then  necessary,  are  restraints  from  plunder,  fl-om 
acta  of  pnblick  violence,  and  undisguised  oppression.  The 
ferocity  of  our  ancestors,  as  of  all  other  nations,  produced 
not  fraud,  but  rapine.  They  bad  not  yet  learned  to  cheat, 
and  attempted  onl^  to  rob.  As  manners  grow  more  po- 
lished, with  the  knowledge  of  good,  men  attain,  likewise, 
dexterity  in  evil.  Opeti  rapine  becomes  less  frequent,  and 
violence  gives  way  to  cunning.  Those  who  before  invaded 
pastures  and  stormed  honses,  now  be^n  to  enrich  them- 
selves by  unequal  contracts  and  fraudulent  intromissions. 
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It  is  not  agaiiut  the  violence  of  ferocity,  bnt  the  circnm- 
TenUons  of  deceit,  that  this  law  was  fnuned ;  and,  I  am 
afraid,  the  increase  of  conunerce,  and  the  incessant  strug- 
gle for  riches,  vhich  commerce  excites,  give  as  no  pros- 
pect of  an  end  speedily  to  be  expected  of  artifice  and 
fraud.  It,  therefore,  seems  to  be  no  very  conclusive  rea- 
soning, which  connects  those  two  propositions  : — '  the  na- 
tion is  become  less  ferocious,  and,  therefore,  the  laws 
against  fraud  and  covin  shall  be  relaxed.' 

Whatever  reason  may  have  influenced  the  judges  to 
a  relaxation  of  the  taw,  it  was  not  that  the  nation  was 
grown  less  fierce ;  and,  I  am  afraid,  it  cannot  be  affirmed, 
that  it  is  grown  less  fraudulent 

Since  this  law  has  been  represented  as  rigorously 
and  unreason^ly  penal,  it  seems  not  improper  to  consider, 
what  are  the  conditions  and  qualities  that  make  the  justice 
or  propriety  of  a  penal  law. 

To  make  a  penal  law  'reasonable  and  just,  two  ctmdi- 
tions  are  necessary,  and  two  proper.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  law  should  be  adequate  to 'its  end ;  that,  if  it  be  ob- 
served, it  shall  prevent  the  evil  against  which  it  is  directed. 
It  is,  secondly,  necessary  that  the  end  of  the  law  be  of 
such  importance  as  to  deserve  the  security  of  a  penal  sanc- 
tion. The  other  conditions  of  a  penal  law,  which,  though 
not  absolutely  necessary,  are,  to  a  very  high  degree,  fit, 
are,  that  to  the  moral  violation  of  the  law  there  are  many 
temptations,  and,  that  of  the  physical  observance  there  is 
great  facility. 

All  these  conditions  apparently  concur  to  justify  the 
law  which  we  are  now  considering.  Its  end  is  the  secu-  - 
rity  of  property,  and  property  very  often  of  great  value. 
The  method  by  which  it  effects  the  security  is  efficacious, 
because  it  admits,  in  its  original  rigour,  no  gradations  of 
injury ;  but  keeps  guilt  and  innocence  opart,  by  a  distinct 
and  definite  limitation.  He  that  intromits,  is  criminal;  he 
that  intromits  not,  is  innocent.  Of  the  two  secondary  con- 
siderations it  cannot  be  denied  that  both  are  in  our  favour. 
The  temptation  (o  intromit  is  frequent  and  strong:   so 
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strui^,  and  ao  frequent,  as  to  reqnire  the  utmost  activity 
of  justice,  and  vi^aace  of  caution,  to  withstand  its  preva- 
lence :  and  the  method  by  which  a  man  may  entitle  him- 
self to  le^  intromission,  is  bo  open  and  so  facile,  that  to 
neg;Iect  it  is  a  proof  of  fraudulent  intention ;  for  why  should 
a  mtat  omit  to  do  (but  for  reasons  which  he  will  not  con- 
fess) that  which  he  can  do  so  ea«ly,  and  that  which  he 
knows  to  be  required  by  the  law?  If  temptation  were  rare, 
a  penal  law  might  be  deemed  unnecessary.  If  the  duty, 
enjoined  by  the  law,  were  of  difiicolt  performance,  omis- 
sion, thongh  it  conid  not  be  justified,  might  be  pitied. 
But  in  the  present  case,  neither  equity  nor  compassion 
operate  against  it.  An  useful,  a  necessary  law  is  broken, 
not  only  without  a  reasonable  motive,  but  with  all  the  in- 
ducements to  obedience  that  can  be  derived  from  safety 
and  facility. 

I,  therefore,  return  to  my  original  position,  that  a  law,  to 
have  its  effects,  must  be  permanent  and  stable.  It  may  be 
said,  in  the  language  of  the  schools,  "  lex  non  recipit  ma- 
jus  et  minus ;"  we  may  have  a  law,  or  we  may  have  no 
law,  bat  we  cannot  have  half  a  law.  We  must  either  have 
a  rule  of  action,  or  be  permitted  to  act  by  discretion  and 
by  chance.  Deviations  from  the  law  must  be  uniformly 
punished,  or  no  man  can  be  certain  when  he  shall  be  safe. 

That  from  the  rigour  of  the  original  institution  this 
court  has  sometimes  departed,  cannot  be  denied.  But  as 
it  is  evident  that  such  deviations  as  they,  make  law  un- 
certain, make  life  unsafe,  I  hope,  that  of  departing  from 
it  there  will  now  be  an  end ;  that  the  wisdom  of  our  an- 
cestors will  be  treated  with  due  reverence ;  and  that  con- 
sistent and  steady  decisions  will  fnmish  the  people  with  a 
rule  of  action,  and  leave  fraud  and  fraudulent  intromis- 
fflons  no  future  hope  of  impunity  or  escape'. 

■  "  This  maiterly  argument  on  vitioui  latnuDisiioD,  iCter  btiag  prefactd 
■ad  CDDcluded  with  >amF  senlences  of  my  owci,"  layi  Mr.  Boswell,  "  andgu- 
niihed  nith  Ihe  usual  fonnuUnM,  nu  acluall;  piiattd,  and  laid  btlon  the 
lonli  or  lenioD,  but  nithout  Hicceu." — Uocwell,  u.  207. 
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IN   THB   CHURCH   OP   SCOTLAND. 

[Dr.  Johiuoa  bu  tnated  this  delicate  iQd  Jillicull  labject  with  Damuil 
Muteneu.  Ai  Mr.  Boiwell  hu  reemded  the  ujpimeiit,  we  will  make  Ul, 
ODct  more,  of  hit  ironli  to  iatiodace  it ;  ofaMniiig,  b;  the  waj,  that  it  liid  not 
convince  Mr.  Boawell'iown  mind,  who  w»  himseir  a  la;  patroo.  "  I  iDliodnced 
a  qnestian  which  hu  been  moch  agitated  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  whether 
the  clum  of  lay  patrooi  to  preteat  mioiiten  to  parishei  be  well  founded  ;  and, 
EOppoiing  it  to  be  well  ronnded,  whether  it  ought  to  be  etoriied  without  the 
eonciurence  of  the  people  1  That  cborcb  ii  compoied  of  a  ■erieaofjudicaturea; 
a  pmbytery,  a  synod,  and,  finally,  a  general  auembLy;  befoie  alt  of  which 
thii  malCei  may  he  contended  ;  and,  in  lome  ca^,  the  pmbyleiy  haTing  r»- 
fuied  to  induct  or  uttU,  ai  they  call  it,  the  penon  presented  by  the  patron,  it 
baa  been  found  neceuaiy  to  appey  to  the  genend  aaaeubly.  Johnton  ntd, 
I  m^t  ice  lb«  (ubject  well  treated  in  iha  Defence  of  Pliualitiea ;  and  al- 
ihongh  he  thought  that  a  patron  should  exeidse  hii  tight  with  tenderaen  to  the 
iuclinatioEu  of  the  people  of  a  paiish,  he  waa  very  clear  as  to  his  righL  Hen 
■uppoaing  the  question  to  be  pleaded  before  the  general  avembly,  be  dictated 
to  me  what  follows."— Boiwetl,  ii.  248.] 

AOAiNST  the  right  of  patrons  is  commoal;  opposed,  by 
the  inferiour  judicatures,  the  plea  of  conscience.  Their 
conscience  tells  them,  that  the  people  ought  to  choose  their 
pastor;  their  conscience  tells  them,  that  they  ought  not 
to  impose  upon  a  congregation  a  minister  ungrateful  and 
unacceptable  to  his  auditors.  Conscieu(^e  is  nothing  more 
than  a  conviction,  felt  by  ourselves,  of  something  to  be 
done,  or  something  to  be  avoided ;  and  in  questions  of 
simple  unperplexed  morality,  conscience  is  very  often  a 
guide  that  may  be  trusted.  But  before  coDScience  can 
'  determine,  the  state  of  the  question  is  supposed  to  be 
completely  known.  In  questions  of  law,  or  of  fact,  con- 
science is  very  often  confounded  with  opinion.  No  man's 
conscience  can  tell  him  the  rights  of  another  man ;  they 
must  be  known  by  rational  investigation,  or  historical  in- 
quiry. Opinion,  which  he  that  holds  it  may  call  his  con- 
science, may  teach  some  men  that  religion  would  be  pro- 
moted, and  quiet  preserved,  by  granting  to  the  people 
uuiversally  the  choice  of  (heir  mioislem.  But  it  is  a  con- 
science very  ill  informed  that  violates  the  rights  of  odo 
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man,  for  the  convemence  of  another.  Reli^on  cannot  be 
promoted  by  injustice :  and  it  was  never  yet  found  that  a 
popular  election  was  very  quietly  transacted. 

That  justice  would  be  violated  by  transferring  to  the 
people  tiie  right  of  patronage,  is  apparent  to  all  who  know 
whence  that  right  had  its  original.  The  right  of  patronage 
was  not  at  first  a  privilege  torn  by  power  from  unresisting 
poverty.  It  is  not  an  atithority,  at  first  usurped  in  times  of 
ignorance,  and  established  only  by  succession  and  by  pre- 
cedents. It  is  not  a  grant  capriciously  made  from  a  higher 
tyrant  to  a  lower.  It  is  a  right  dearly  purchased  by  the 
first  possessonrs,  and  justly  inherited  by  those  that  succeed 
them.  When  christiaDity  was  established  in  this  island, 
a  regular  mode  of  worship  was  prescribed.  Publicli  wor- 
ship requires  a  publick  place ;  and  the  proprietors  of  lands, 
as  they  were  converted,  built  churches  for  their  families 
and  their  vassals.  For  tiie  maintenance  of  ministers  they 
settled  a  certain  portion  of  their  lands ;  and  a  district, 
throng  which  each  minister  was  required  to  extend  his 
care,  was,  by  that  circumscription,  constitated  a  parish. 
This  is  a  position  so  geuerally  received  in  England,  that 
the  extent  of  a  manor  and  of  a  parish  are  regularly  re- 
crived  for  each  other.  The  churches  which  the  proprie- 
tors of  lands  had  thus  built  and  thus  endowed,  they  justly 
thought  themselves  entitled  to  provide  with  ministers ;  and, 
where  the  episcopal  government  prevails,  the  bishop  has 
no  power  to  reject  a  man  n(Hniuated  by  the  patron,  but  for 
wane  crime  that  might  exclude  him  from  the  priesthood. 
For,  the  endowment  of  the  church  being  the  gift  of  the 
landlord,  he  was,  consequently,  at  liberty  to  give  it,  accord- 
ing to  his  choice,  to  any  man  capable  of  performing  the 
holy  oflu;es.  The  people  did  not  choose  him,  because  the 
people  did  not  pay  him. 

We  hear  it  sometimes  urged,  that  this  original  right 
is  passed  out  of  memory,  and  is  obliterated  and  obscured 
by  many  translations  of  proper^  and  changes  of  govern- 
ment ;  that  scarce  aay  cjuirch  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
hein  of  the  bnildai ;  and  that  the  present  persona  have 
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entered  subsequently  upon  tbe  preteQded  ri^bt^  by  a 
tbousand  accidental  and  unknown  causes.  Much  of  this, 
perbaps,  is  true.  But  bov  is  the  right  of  patronage  ex- 
tinguished ?  If  the  right  followed  tbe  lands,  it  is  possessed, 
by  the  same  equity  by  which  the  lands  are  possessed.  It 
IB,  in  effect,  part  of  the  manor,  and  protected  by  the  same 
laws  with  every  other  privilege.  Let  us  suppose  an  estate 
forfeited  by  treason,  and  granted  by  the  crown  to  a  new 
family.  With  the  lands  were  forfeited  all  the  rights  ap- 
pendant to  those  lands ;  by  the  same  power  that  grants 
the  lands,  the  rights  also  are  granted.  The  right,  lost  to 
the  patron,  falls  not  to  tbe  people,  but  is  either  retained 
by  the  crown,  or,  what  to  the  people  is  the  same  thing,  is 
by  the  crown  given  away.  Let  it  change  hands  ever  so 
often,  it  is  possessed  by  htm  that  receives  it,  with  the  same 
right  as  it  was  conveyed.  It  may,  indeed,  like  all  our  pos- 
sessions, be  forcibly  seized  or  fraudulently  obtained.  Bat 
no  injury  is  still  done  to  the  people ;  for  what  they  never 
had,  they  have  never  lost.  Cains  may  usurp  the  right  of 
TitiuB,  but  neither  Caius  nor  Titius  injure  the  people;  and 
no  man's  conscience,  however  tender  or  however  active,  can 
prompt  him  to  restore  what  maybe  proved  to  bavebeen  never 
taken  away.  Supposing,  what  I  think  cannot  be  proved,  that 
a  popular  election  ofministers  were  to  be  desired,  our  desires 
'are  not  the  measure  of  equity.  It  were  to  be  desired,  that 
power  should  be  only  in  the  bauds  of  the  merciful,  and 
riches  in  tbe  possession  of  the  generous ;  but  the  law 
mast  leave  both  riches  and  power  where  it  finds  them; 
and  mast  often  leave  riches  with  the  covetous,  and  power 
with  the  cruel.  Convenience  may  be  a  rale  in  little  tilings, 
-where  no  otiier  rule  has  been  established.  Bat,  as  the 
great  end  of  government  is  to  give  every  man  his  own, 
no  inconvenience  is  greater  than  that  of  making  right  un- 
certain. Nor  is  any  man  more  an  enemy  to  pablick  peace, 
than  he  who  fills  weak  heads  with  imaginary  claims,  and 
breaks  the  series  of  civil  subordination,  by  inciting  the 
lower  classes  of  mankind  to  encroach  upon  die  higher. 
Having  tbas  shown  that  the  right  of  patronage,  htaag 
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originally  pnrchased,  may  be  legally  transferred,  and  that 
it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  lawful  possesaoars,  at  least  as  cer- 
tainly as  any  other  right,  ve  have  left  the  ndvocates  of 
the  people  no  other  plea  than  that  of  convenience.  Let 
MS,  therefore,  now  consider  what  the  people  would  really 
gain  by  a  general  abolition  of  the  right  of  patronage. 
What  is  most  to  be  desired  by  such  a  change  is,  that  the 
country  should  be  supplied  with  better  ministers.  Bat 
why  should  we  suppose  that  the  parish  will  make  a  wiser 
choice  than  the  patron  ?  If  we  suppose  mankind  actuated 
by  interest,  the  patron  is  more  likely  to  choose  with  cau- 
tion, because  he  will  suffer  more  by  choosing  wrong.  By 
the  deficiencies  of  his  minister,  or  by  his  vices,  he  is 
eqoally  offended  with  the  rest  of  the  congregation ;  but 
he  will  have  this  reason  more  to  lament  them,  that  they 
will  be  impnted  to  his  absurdity  or  cormption.  The  qua- 
lifications of  a  minister  are  well  known  to  be  learning  and 
pie^.  Of  his  learning  the  patron  is  probably  the  only 
jadge  in  the  parish ;  and  of  his  piety  not  less  a  judge  than 
others;  and  is  more  likely  to  inquire  minutely  and  dili- 
gently before  be  gives  a  presentation,  than  one  of  die 
parochial  rabble,  who  can  give  nothing  but  a  vote.  It 
may  be  orged,  that  though  the  parish  might  not  choose 
better  ministers,  they  would,  at  least,  choose  ministers  whom 
they  like  better,  and  who  would,  therefore,  officiate  with 
greater  efficacy.  That  ignorance  and  perverseness  sbonld 
always  obtain  what  they  like,  was  never  considered  as  the 
end  of  government ;  of  which  it  is  the  great  and  standing 
benefit,  that  the  wise  see  for  the  simple,  and  the  regular 
act  for  the  capricious.  Bat  that  this  argument  supposes  the 
people  capable  of  judging,  and  resolute  to  act  according 
to  their  best  judgments,  though  this  be  sufficiently  ab- 
surd, it  is  not  all  its  absurdity.  It  supposes  not  only  wis- 
dom,' bat  unanimity  in  those,  who  upon  no  other  occasions 
are  ananimoas  or  wise.  If  by  some  strange  concurrence 
all  the  voices  of  a  parish  should  unite  in  the  choice  of  any 
single  man,  though  I  could  not  chai^  the  patroo  with  in- 
justice for  presenting  a  minuter,  I  should  censure  him  as 
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unkind  and  ii\)udioioiu.  But  it  is  evident,  tbat,  u  in  all 
other  popular  elections,  there  will  be  contrariety  of  judg'- 
meot  and  acrimony  of  passion ;  a  parish  upon  every  vacancy 
would  break  into  factions,  and  tbe  contest  for  the  choice 
of  a  minister  would  set  neighbonrs  at  variance,  and  brii^ 
discord  into  familieB.  Tbe  minister  would  be  taught  all  tbe 
arts  of  a  candidate,  would  fiatter  some,  and  bribe  others; 
and  the  electors,  as  in  all  other  cases,  would  call  for  holy- 
days  and  ale,  and  break  the  heads  of  each  other  during  tbe 
jollity  of  the  canvass.  Tbe  time  must,  however,  come  at 
last,  when  one  of  the  factions  must  prevail,  and  one  of  Ae 
ministers  get  possession  of  tbe  chorch.  On  what  terms  does 
'  he  enter  upon  his  ministry,  but  those  of  enmity  with  half  his 
parish  ?  By  what  prudence  or  what  diligence  can  ke  hope 
to  conciliate  the  affections  of  that  party,  by  whose  defeat 
he  has  obtained  bis  living  t  Every  man  wbo  voted  agaiost 
him  will  enter  the  church  with  hanging  head  and  downcast 
eyes,  afraid  to  encounter  that  neighbour  by  whose  vote  and 
influence  he  has  been  overpowered.  He  will  hate  bis 
neighbour  for  opposing  him,  and  his  minister  for  having 
prospered  by  the  opposition ;  and,  as  he  will  never  see  him 
but  with  pain,  he  will  never  see  him  but  with  hatred.  Of 
a  minister  presented  by  the  patron,  the  parish  has  seldtun 
any  thing  worse  to  say,  than  that  they  do  not  know  him. 
Of  a  minister  chosen  by  a  popular  contest,  all  those  who  do 
not  favour  him,  have  nursed  up  in  their  bosoms  prinoiplea 
of  hatred  and  reasons  of  rejection.  Anger  is  excited  prin- 
cipally by  pride.  The  pride  of  a  conuntMi  man  is  very  little 
exasperated  by  the  supposed  usurpation  of  an  acknow- 
ledged superiour.  He  bears  only  his  little  share  of  a  gene- 
ral evil,  and  suffers  in  common  with  the  whole  pari^;  but 
when  the  contest  is  between  equals,  the  defeflt  has  many 
a^ravations,  and  he  that  is  defeated  by  his  next  ne^b- 
bour,  is  seldom  satisfied  without  some  revengfi :  and  it  is 
hard  to  say,  what  bitterness  of  malignity  woold  prevail  in  a 
parish,  where  these  elections  should  happen  to  be  frequent, 
and  tbe  enmity  of  opposition  should  be  rekindled  before  it 
had  cooled. 
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ITbii  caH  ahall  be  ialroduced  by  Mr.  Bulrcll  hiauelf.  "  In  die  courec  of  a 
conleiled  election  for  the  borough  ot  DumfenDliiK,  which  I  Mtetuled  a>  one  of 
my  fiiend  Sir  Archibald  Ctmpbell'i  cotuuel,  one  of  hij  political  igenti,  nho 
«u  charged  with  haTing  beeo  unfuthEul  to  hi*  emplojei,  and  having  deserted 
to  the  (^podle  party  for  a  pecaoiaiy  rewanl,  attacked,  my  radely.  in  die  oewi- 
papen,  the  reverend  Jamei  ThotopaoD,  one  of  the  mioliten  of  that  place,  on 
account  of  a  luppoied  alliuiort  to  him  in  one  of  hii  aeiinoDa.  Upon  thii.  tbe 
miniater,  on  a  anbsequent  Sunday,  airaigned^him  I^y  name,  from  the  pulpil,  with 
aome  aeverity ;  and  the  agent,  after  the  Knnoa  vm  orer,  roae  up  and  aaked  the 
minister  aloud,  ■  What  bribe  he  had  recnved  Ibi  teUing  lO  many  liea  fnim  the 
chair  of  reritj.'  I  was  present  at  this  very  extnurdiiiaiy  acene.  The  penoa 
airaigned,  and  his  father  and  biother,  who  alio  had  a  share  both  of  the  reproof 
liram  the  pulfut,  and  In  the  retaliauon,  bnmght  an  actioD  against  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, in  the  court  of  seauoB,  for  defamation  and  damages,  awl  I  was  one  of  the 
counsel  fiir  the  reverend  defendanL  The  liberty  of  the  pulpit  wai  our  gnat 
ground  of  defence  i  but  we  argued  alio  on  the  provocation  of  the  previous 
attacl;,andonthei[utBat  leialiatioo.  The  court  of  seuion,  however,  the  Glteen 
Judges,  who  are  at  tlie  name  time  the  jury,  deaded  against  the  minister,  con- 
trary to  my  hamble  opinion ;  and  several  of  them  eiprened  themselves  with 
ind^nation  agaiuit  him.  He  was  an  aged  gentleman,  formerly  a  niilitaly  chap- 
lain, and  a  man  of  h^h  ipliit  and  honour.  He  wished  to  bring  the  cause  by  ap- 
peal before  the  house  of  lords,  but  was  diisnaded  by  the  advice  of  the  noble 
pera<m,  who  lately  presided  so  ably  in  that  moit  hononiable  house,  and  who  was 
then  attorney-general.  Johnson  was  laiiafied  that  the  judgment  wa*  wrong, 
and  dictated  to  me  the  following  argument  in  confutation  of  it."  Aaour  readcn 
will,  no  donbt,  be  pleased  to  read  the  opinion  of  so  eminent  a  man  as  lord  Tliur- 
low,  in  immediate  comparison  with  one  on  the  same  tubjectby  JcAnson,  we  re- 
fer them  ta  BciweU's  life,  viJ.  iiL  p.  59.  edit.  1802 ;  from  whence  the  above 
extract  is  taken.  J 

Op  the  cenanre  pronounced  from  the  pnlpit,  our  detennina- 
timi  most  be  formed,  as  ia  other  cases,  by  a  considcnitioa 
of  tbe  act  itself,  and  the  particular  circomstances  with  which 
it,  b  invested. 

Tbe  right  of  censure  and  rebuke  seems  necessarily  ap- 
pendant to  the  pastoral  office.  He,  to  whom  the  care  of 
a  congregation  is  eatrosted,  b  considered  as  the  shepherd 
of  a  flock,  as  tbe  teacher  of  a  school,  as  the  father  of  a 
family.  As  a  shepherd,  tending  not  his  own  sheep  but 
those  of  his  master,  he  is  answerable  for  those  that  stray, 
and  that  lose  themselves  by  straying.  But  no  man  can  be 
answerable  for  losses  which  he  has  not  power  to  prevent, 
or  for  vograncy  which  he  has  not  authority  to  restrain. 
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As  a  teacher  {^viog  iostriiction  for  wages,  and  liable 
to  reproach,  if  those  whom  he  undertakes  to  inform  make 
DO  proficiency,  he  mnst  have  the  power  of  enforcing  at- 
tendance, of  awakening  negligence,  and  repressing  con- 
tradiction. 

As  a  father,  he  possesses  the  paternal  authority  of  ad- 
monidoD,  rebnke  and  punishment.  He  cannot,  without  re- 
ducing his  office  to  an  empty  name,  be  hindered  from  the 
exercise  of  any  practice  necessary  to  stimulate  the  idle,  to 
reform  tiie  Tieious,  to  check  the  petulant,  aud  correct  the 
stubborn. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church, 
we  shall,  I  believe,  find  the  ministera  of  the  word  exercis- 
ing tlie  whole  aathority  of  this  complicated  character.  We 
shall  find  them  not  only  eacouraging  the  good  by  exhorta- 
tion, but  terrifyiog  the  wielded  by  reproof  and  denuncia- 
tion. In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  cEurch,  while  religion 
was  yet  pure  from  secular  advantages,  the  punishment  of 
sinners  was  publick  censure,  and  open  penance;  penalties 
inflicted  merely  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  at  a  time  when 
the  chorch  had  yet  do  help  from  the  civil  power;  while 
the  hand  of  the  magistrate  lifted  only  the  rod  of  persecu- 
tion ;  and  when  governours  were  ready  to  afford  a  refuge 
to  all  those  who  fled  from  clerical  authority. 

That  the  church,  therefore,  had  once  a  power  of  pub- 
lick  censure  is  evident,  because  that  power  was  frequently 
exercised.  That  it  borrowed  not  its  power  from  the  cr*il 
authority  is,  likewise,  certain,  because  civil  authority  was  at 
that  time  its  enemy. 

The  hour  oame,  at  length, '  when,  after  three  hundred 
years  of  Btru^le  and  distress,  truth  took  possession  of  im- 
perial power,  and  the  civil  laws  lent  their  aid  to  the  eccle- 
nastical  constitutions.  The  magistrate,  from  that  time, 
cooperated  with  the  priest,  and  clerical  sentences  were 
made  efficacious  by  secular  force.  But  the  state,  when  it 
came  to  the  asgistance  of  the  church,  bad  no  intention  to 
diminidi  its  aathority.  Those  rebukes  and  those  eenaores, 
which  were  lawftd  bnfore,  were  lawTnl  still.    Bat  they 
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had  hitherto  operated  ooly  upon  voluntary  submission. 
The  refractory  and  c<mtemptoon8  were  at  first  io  do  dan- 
ger of  temporal  sev^ities,  except  what  they  might  su^Ter 
from  the  reproaches  of  conscience,  or  the  detestation  of 
their  fellow  christians.  When  leiigioa  obtained  the  sap- 
port  of  law,  if  admonitions  and  ceosores  had  do  effect, 
tbey  were  seconded  by  the  ma^trates  with  coercion  and 
punishment. 

It,  therefore,  appears,  from  ecclesiastical  history,  that 
the  right  of  inflicting  shame  by  publick  censure  has  been 
always  considered  as  inherent  in  the'  church ;  and  that 
this  ri^t  was  not  conferred  by  the  civil  power ;  for  it  was 
exercised  when  the  civil  power  operated  against  it.  By 
the  civil  power  it  was  never  taken  away ;  for  the  christian 
m^istrate  interposed  his  office,  not  to  rescoe  sinners  from 
censure,  but  to  supply  more  powerful  means  of  reformation; 
to  add  pain  where  shame  was  tnsa£Scient ;  and  when  men 
were  proclaimed  unworthy  of  the  society  of  the  faithful,  to 
restrain  them  by  imprisonment,  from  spreading  abroad  the 
conta^on  of  wickedness. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  from  this  acknowledged 
power  of  publick  censure,  grew,  in  time,  the  practice  of 
auricular  confeBsion.  Those  who  dreaded  the  blast  of 
publick  reprehension,  were  willing  to  submit  themselves 
to  the  priest,  by  a  private  accusation  of  themselves ;  and 
to  obtain  a  reconciliation  with  the  church  by  a  kind  of 
clandestine  absolutioa  and  invisible  penance ;  conditions 
with  which  the  priest  would,  in  times  of  ignorance  and 
corruption,  easily  comply,  as  they  increased  his  influence, 
by  adding  the  knowledge  of  secret  sins  to  that  of  notorious 
offences,  and  enlai^d  his  authority,  by  making  him  the 
sole  arbiter  of  Uie  terms  of  reconcilement. 

From  this  bondage  the  Reformation  set  us  free.  The 
minister  has  no  longer  power  to  press  into  the  retirements 
of  conscience,  or  torture  us  by  interrogatories,  or  put  him- 
s^f  in  possession  of  our  secrets  and  our  lives.  But  though 
we  have  thus  controlled  his  usurpations,  his  just  and  ori- 
ginal power  remains  unimpaired.    He  may  still  see,  though 
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be  may  not  pry ;  be  may  yet  bear,  thongh  he  may  oot 
qaesUtm.  Aiid  that  koowledge  which  his  eyes  and  ears 
force  npon  him,  it  is  still  bis  daty  to  use,  for  the  benelit  of 
his  flock.  A  father,  who  lives  near  a  wicked  nei^^hboar, 
may  forbid  a  son  to  frequent  his  company.  A  minister, 
who  has  in  his  congregation  a  man  of  open  and  scandalons 
wickedness,  may  warn  his  parishioners  to  shun  bis  conver- 
sation. To  warn  them  is  not  only  lawfiil,  but  oot  to  warn 
them  would  be  criminal.  He  may  warn  them,  one  by  one, 
in  friendly  converse,  or  by  a  parochial  visilation.  But  if 
he  may  warn  each  man  singly,  what  shall  forbid  him  to 
warn  them  altogether?  Of  that  which  is  to  be  made 
known  to  all,  how  is  there  any  difference,  whether  it  be 
communicated  to  each  singly,  or  to  all  together?  What  is 
known  to  all,  must  necessarily  be  pablick,  whether  it  shall 
be  publick  at  once,  or  publick  by  degrees,  is  the  only  ques- 
tion. And  of  a  sudden  and  solemn  pablication  the  im- 
pression is  deeper,  and  the  warning  more  effectual. 

}t  may  easily  be  urged,  if  a  minister  be  thus  left  at 
liberty  to  delate  sinners  from  the  pulpit,  and  to  publish,  at 
will,  the  Climes  of  a  parishioner,  he  may  often  blast  the 
innocent  and  distress  the  timorous.  He  may  be  suspi- 
cious, and  condemn  without  evidence;  he  may  be  rash, 
agd  judge  without  examination ;  be  may  be  severe,  and 
^-treat  sli^t  oQfences  with  too  much  harshness ;  he  may  be 
-  maliguant  and  partial,  and  gratify  his  private  interest  or 
resentment  under  die  shelter  of  his  pastoral  character. 

Of  all  this  there  is  possibility,  and  of  all  this  there  is 
danger.  But  if  possibility  of  evil  be  to  exclude  good,  do 
good  ever  can  be  done.  If  nothing  is  to  be  attempted  in 
which  there  is  danger,  we  mast  all  sink  into  hopeless  in- 
activity. The  evils  that  may  be  feared  from  this  practice 
arise  not  from  any  defect  in  the  institution,  but  from  the 
inflrmities  of  human  nature.  Power,  in  whatever  hands 
it  is  placed,  will  he  sometimes  Improperly  exerted ;  yet 
courts  of  law  must  judge,  though  they  will  sometimes 
judge  amiss.  A  father  must  instruct  his  children,  though 
he  himself  may  ofteo  want  instmction.    A  minister  must 
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ceosore  sinners,  though  his  censure  may  be  sometimei  er< 
roneoos  by  want  of  judgment,  and  sometimes  unjnst  by 
want  of  honesty. 

If  we  examine  the  circumstances  of  the  present  case, 
we  shall  find  the  sentence  neither  erroneous  nor  unjust; 
we  shall  fiad  no  breach  of  private  confidence,  no  intnisioa 
into  secret  transactions.  The  fact  was  notorioas  and  in- 
dubitable ;  so  easy  to  be  proved,  that  no  proof  was  desired. 
The  act  was  base  end  treacherous,  the  perpetration  inso- 
lent and  open,  and  the  example  natorally  mischievous. 
The  minister,  however,  being  retired  and  reclnse,  had  not 
yet  heard  what  was  publickly  known  throughout  the  parish ; 
and,  on  occasion  of  a  publick  election,  warned  lus  people. 
according  to  his  duty,  agwnst  the  crimes  which  publick 
elections  frequently  prodace.  His  warning  was  felt  by 
one  of  bis  parishioners,  as  pointed  particularly  at  himself. 
But -instead  of  producing,  as  might  be  wished,  private 
compnnctioD  and  immedhtte  reformaUon,  it  kindled  only 
rage  and  resentment.  He  charged  his  minister,  in  a  pub- 
lick paper,  with  scandal,  defamation,  and  falsehood.  The 
minister,  thus  reproached,  had  his  own  character  to  vindi- 
cate, upon  which  his  pastoral  aathority  must  necessarily 
.  depend.  To  be  charged  with  a  defamatory  lie  is  an  in- 
jury  which  do  man  patiently  endures-  io  common  life.  To 
be  charged  with  polluting  the  pastoral  office  with  scandal 
and  falsehood,  was  a  violation  of  character  still  more 
atrocious,  as  it  affected  not  only  his  personal  but  his 
clerical  veracity.  His  indignation  OBtarally  rose  in  pro- 
portion to  his  hon^ty,  and,  with  all  the  fortitude  of  injured 
honesty,  he  dared  this  calumniator  in  the  church,  and  at 
once  exonerated  himself  from  censure,  and  rescued  his 
flock  from  deception  and  from  danger.  The  man,  whom 
he  accuses,  pretends  not  to  be  innocent ;  or,  at  least,  only 
pretends,  for  he  declines  a  trial.  The  crime  of  which  he 
is  accused  has  frequent  opportunities,  and  stroug  tempta- 
tions. It  has  already  spread  far,  with  much  depravation 
of  private  morals,  and  much  injury  to  publick  happiness. 
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To  -wam  the  people,  therefore,  agaiiut  it,  was  not  wantoD 

and  (Vicious,  but  necessary  and  pastoral. 

What  then  js  the  fault  with  which  this  worthy  minister 
is  charged  ?  He  has  usuiped  no  dominion  over  coDBcieoce. 
He  has  exerted  no  authority  in  support  of  doubtfiil  and 
controverted  opinions.  He  has  not  dragged  into  light  a 
bashfnl  and  corrigible  sinner.  His  censure  was  directed 
against  a  breach  of  morali^,  against  an  act  which  no  man 
justifies.  The  man  who  apprt^riated  this  censure  to  him- 
self, is  evidently  and  notoriously  guilty.  His  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  wickedness  incited  him  to  attack  his  faith- 
ful reprover  with  open  insolence  and  printed  accusations. 
Such  an  attack  made  defence  necessary ;  and  we  hope  it 
will  be,  at  last,  decided,  that  the  means  of  defence  were 
just  and  lawful '. 

I  honoured  by  tba  pattlcular  approbation  of 
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